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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of ihr Asiatic JournaL 


Sill, — 1. TiiK siinilnrity in the 
iisagcy, customs, <!v*c. of distant re- 
gions and of remote ages, lias amu- 
singly and profitably attracted the 
notice and employed the pens of 
many writers. The same may he 
said, in a greater degree, ol‘the affi- 
nity of language among people geo- 
graphically and chronologically 
remote from eacfi other. Such 
coincidences are sometimes very 
striking and unaccountable, and 
have given rise to speculations of 
various descriptions ; — curious, 
learned, jirofound, extravagant, 
&L\ Ihit I do not recollect any 
writer attempting to amuse or in- 
struct the public in a branch of 
coincidence, if I may be allowed 
to speak, that appears to me to 
be as curious and striking as any 
above noted, and indeed nearly* 
related to them ; and which as na- 
turally gives rise to speculations 
that, if pursued, might ramify in- 
to all the descriptions just enume- 
rated. I mean in tlie 7iamcs of 
places ; such as cities, towns, hills, 
rivers, &c. which may be generi- 
cally classed under the head of 
geograpliical nomenclature. 

2. 1 have little pretension to the 
power of amusing or instructing 
Asiatic No. 19, 


• he public ; hut jvt'rhaps sonu* of 
your readers may c ondcscend to 
excuse, and ai‘cept tliis attempt 
to contribute somewhat to tlieir 
amusement, by pointing out sun- 
dry coincidences in the gi ogiaplii- 
cal nomenclature of India and other 
parts of the world, betwei n which, 
it is not easy to perceiv<? ilu* chan- 
nels of intercommunication. 

fk For the subject of this letter 
I will take the interior of Africa, 
and sliow llnit many of its town.-, 
hills, I've, liavc Sanskrit nanus. 
What tlieir signification may bi\ 
if they liave any, in the lang;uages 
of Africa, I have no niv ans of as- 
certaining. Some sound like cor- 
rupt Arabic ; hut per]iaj)s have no 
meaning in modern language. 

4. I beg leave to premise, that 
althougJi in all parts of‘ the world, 
all original names of places may 
reasonably be supposed to have 
been signilicunt in the local lan- 
guage; yet, in the lapse of time 
the sounds* have altered, and the 
sense has been forgotten in so ma- 
ny instances, that etymological re- 
search has been often put to the 
test, and not seldom extended to 
whimsical lengths, in the atteiopt 
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to trace such varied sounds and 
meanings up the tortuous stream 
of ages back*. 

5. In hilly and poetical countries 
(most hilly countries are or have 
been poetical) mythology, the 
religion of the day, has lent its 
extensive aid, to geographical no- 
menclatures. This remark applies 
strongly to India, where the l^an- 
theon oi' the Hindus is found to 
have been the grand magazine 
wJience such persons have derived 
and applied their varied appella- 
tions ; a very great proportion of 
which is thus easily traced by any 
one moderately skilled in the dia- 
lects of India. And as the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and their 
mythology, arc little or nothing 
altered in the lapse of many cen- 
turies, in India we may run and 
read in the features of nature, and 
in the early works of man, the 
origin not only of local nomencla- 
ture, but of the names of places 
very ancient, and very distant from 
this supposed source. Through 
what channel, lingual and geogra- 
phical, the current of connection 
may have run is not evident, and 
is the subject of the speculations 
above described. 

6. In the interior of Africa, then, 

I invite your readers to remark the 
following names of places, which 
occurred to me, in a recent peru- 
sal of Park’s last Mission, as com- 
ing within the purview of this let- 
ter, and which in fact have indu- 
ced me to write it. 

7. Jonkakonda, page 112; Ten- 
diconda, p. 121*; Kootakunda — 
Tattikonda, p. 130 ; llaraconda, p. 
132; Seesekund, p. 131*; Tamba- 
kunda, p. 157 ; Mariancounda, p. 
290 ; Tandacunda, p. 291 ; Fatte- 

♦ A L-lranger to fl;i* of Rtirope, or 

cviMi ail uniiistructed Bii^lishman, would not ca- 
frtlv ix:<:o(iiiize the names of our Saviour in the 
laoutlts of the natives -oily halt' a dn/.i'ii loaiiues 
to the eastward of us. 'I'ht' Frt tich pr.iiiunria'iion 
cannot perhaps be better • xpressi-d liy our letters 
than thus— Zsbazo Kroe. Tliis may serve to show 
some oi ilie difficulties of etymologists ; and what 
license may be taken and allowed, when agfs and 
ctccans have rolled between the regions tlius at. 
ttsmpted to be re-united. 


conda — Mauracoiida. The two 
last occur in the prefixed map. 

8. On this class of names I have 
to observe, that the termination is 
Sanskrit, and means a liiil. Suclf 
terminations are common in India ; 
and are almost always, I believe, 
found attached to hills, or to their 
immediate vicinity. Some in- 
stances occur to me, and I will 
note them; — Golconda, Gurruni- 
conda, (ianescunda, Kailkuiida, 
Inaconda, Miconda, Nargooiid, 
Noulgoond, Penekonda, Curaciin- 
da. Many others might he added. 
Whether these terminations be 
spelled, like Park’s konda, coiula, 
kunda, counda — or like tliosc of 
India, w liich are as varied as Park's 
with the farther differences of 
.goond, kendy, ken, goiuly, &c. I 
am disposed to rcl’er them all to 
to the Sanskrit Kunda, according 
to Sir William Jones’s ortliography, 
or, as commonly pronounced, 
Koonda. We have the same word 
initial in Condapilly, Condevri, 
Condatchy, Cundapoor, Cund- 
wah, &c. Whether these are all, 
or chiefly, names of hills, I have 
no present means of ascertaining ; 
but should suspect so. Pafk has 
omitted to inform us of tlie descrip- 
tion of places bearing the name of 
Konda in Africa ; but 1 also sus- 
pect them to be hills, or connected 
with them. 

9. I have farther to observe that 
in names of places and persons, 
vow’els may be iairly said to stand 
for little or nothing. Consonants 
arc the sinews and bones of isolate 
words. A substitution of even 
these important vertebra; of voca- 
bles may be allowed to a certain 
extent. I shall require this indul- 
gence in a ver}'^ limited degree, 
not exceeding, perhaps, the al- 
lowable interchange of a b for a v, 
or a y for a j. 

10. With a little of this license, 
where wanted, and it may be, and 
is, allowed to others, as well as to 
distressed etymologists, let us try 
to turn Park’s names into Hindi. 
Joiika-konda is Janeka-kunda, or 
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the hill of Jancka*. I know not, it 
is true, of any such hill in India; 
but JancLa ami liis daughter Jane- 
A'i commonly called Janky, (vowels 
stand for nothing) arc mythological 
personages well known in India ; 
and may well have given their 
jiaiues to a hill or river in India as 
well as in Africa. "rendiconda 
and Tiindacunda, are 1 imagine the 
same place, or the same name. 
And although here again I have 
iU) knowledge of any such com- 
pound name in India, yet Tanda is 
a Hindi word, and is the name of 
a town in liengal, where there are 
no hills to' fix it on ; and where, 
for that reason, I shall expect, 
when I search a map, to find few 
or no Kundas in that province ; 
and the hilly country of the Dck- 
kan abounding in them. A town 
in the Carnatic is named Tondi. 
In some dialects of India, tanda, 
tunda, or tund (the vowels are of 
no conse<pience, the root is tnd) 
means cold; — and although we 
may not at first view expect a rea- 
son for its positive application in 
the interior of Africa, or in liengal, 
or ill the Carnatic, yet compani- 
tive degrees of cold, and perhaps 
positive too, exist every where ; 
and the Hill of Cold, may not un- 
reasonably be looked for and found 
within the tropics as well, though 
not so obviously, as within the po- 
lar circles. 

11. Koota-kuiida may also be 
traced to India. In modern dia- 
lects, though I do not say that 
such dialects are derived inimedi- 
ately from the Sanskrit — the prime 
radix perhaps of all languages — 
koota means a dog ; and it farther 
means short or loiv of stature. It 
is found initial, final, and sole, in 
the names of many places in India, 
as the reader will see by a glance 
at Rennelfs map or memoir; works 
that ray book shelf is not rich 

T!u' leatlcr is requested Li> observe* that nanif'S 
• ■r myiliidogical {U'rsr>i)i> or tJiirigs prinred with 
triiti'-d t’:ipit;d 9 , as above, indicate that l»p may if 
lU sir.ifia ed infiiniialion eonccining their liisiurv, 
rliav:u.ti;r, Slc. consult the ir.dex to tlie llinau 
under the ns mes or words so printed, 
where he will find an account nl them. Tliis gc- 
iicrnl mode of reference is prefc-red to tine s*i 
•Vcijiient as might he rie’ctsuiry, if made <^11 evciy 
t>ce'iinciicc of such names. - 


enough to bear. The name oc- 
curs in like manner in Africa ; of 
which I will presently adduce in- 
stances. I should judge kuta, or 
cuta to be Sanskrit, and to mean 
a toi^'n (though being no Sanskrit 
scholar I speak diffidently) from 
finding it applied to places spread 
all over India. Perhaps Calcutta, 
Calicut, Devicotta, Palanicotta, 
(/ooty, Dnnderguttee, Milgotta, 
Kota, Icekatta, &c. may all con- 
tain it. The Koota-kunda of Park 
may therefore be set down for a 
compound Sanskrit word. 

V2. Of Tatlikonda, the same 
may bo said Tatti, or Tatta is a 
word current in Indian dialects, 
and is a name, and part of a name 
of Indian places, and things. 

18. The same as to llaraconda. 
Bara is an Indian word of several 
meanings. Applied to a place, it 
would perhaps be more classically 
written Varaha, a name well known 
to Hindu niythologists. Bara is 
however, also found so apjilied. 

14-. Of Park’s Scesekunda, I 
shall sa}'^ but little. It is, lie says, 

the same village with Kussai, 
the inhabitants having changed its 
name,” p. 134*. If recently nanieil 
Seesekiinda, it may lead to a 
meaning of its appcJlatioii in Afri- 
ca. Seesu, or Sisu, is an ancient 
Hindu name of pert^ons and things. 

15. Tambakimda is traceable to 
India. There are Tambacberry, 
Tamracherry, ’rambah, Tainbe- 
kban, &c. In some dialects cop- 
per is called Taniba. I recollect 
no other meaning of the wor<l. If 
wc drop the b, Tamoy or Tam 
would mean darkness, blackness, 
&c. and lias extensive significations 
and application. But it may be 
reasonably doubted, if* either of 
these be the origin of the African 
or Asiatic names ; while it cannot 
be denied that it is an Asiatic 
word. Of jVIariancounda and 
Mauraconda, I have but little to 
say. Maura, and similar sounds, 
liave meanings in India, and are 
applied to places. 

16. Fattecunda is an Indian 
compound. Fatteh, or Futtcli is 

B 2 
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more immediately Persian. I do 
not know indeed, that it is Sans- 
krit at all, thoui^li used in some 
Hindi dialects deduced therefrom. 
Fatteliconda, in India, like Futty- 
j^hur, means the hill of victory. 
The latter perhaps would he more 
correctly spelled Fattehghiri ; but 
1 am not sur(? whether ^hur may 
not, like jmor or jmra, meari dis- 
tinctivtdy a town, or fort; and 
ghiri restrictively a hill. Futtch- 
pet, Fattehahad, &e occur in In- 
tlia, meaning the town, and abode, 
of conquCvSt. 

18. Having been thus diffuse, 
and perhaj>s tedious, in my notice 
of this first class of African names, 

I shall hasten through the others 
selected from Park's last mission, 
to exemplify niy speculations; 
placing in brackets such as come 
very near known names. Samee, 
p. {Sami a name of Pnrrati) 

Kutijar ; Wallia creek, FiS ; Ma- 
dina, Tabajang, Jamberoo, 129; 
(Jamba) ^ Manjalli, Tabba Cotta, 
139; Jallatotla, Maheena, Tam- 
bico, Samaknra “ woods and wil- 
derness,” 1.57 ; Mamhari, 158 ;Sam- 
bankala, 159 ; [Samba and Kala are 
personagesof the Hindu Pantheon; 
Tambaura, mountains; Toombijee- 
na, a pass through them, 183; Se- 
ri mana, Uu (Sr mi ana a name of 
Kartikija) Neelakalla, 187 (NUa 
Kala, names familiar to every eas- 
tern mythologist); Kullalie “a very 
high detached rocky hill” 188; 
(such liiils in India are typical of 
Simf, one of whose names is Kata) ; 
Gai^garan (Gangn), Secoba, 193 ; 
Sankaree, a high rocky hill, 
which rises like an immense castle 
from the plain” 19(> ; (Siva, the 
Indian god of mountains, is cal- 
led Sankara). 

18. Sabooseera, 211 ; Jeena, 
Wangeera, Nemansana, Kooli, 
Chekora, Koonteela, (Koonti) 
Doomba, 283 ; Tancrawally, Ya- 
nimarou, 291 : Talimangoly, 292; 
Saameolo, 293 ; Mousala,^ (Musa- 
li), Samicouta, 295; ( Sami^Kuta ) 
Chicowray, Jyallacoro, 309 ; Soo- 
hacara, Tacoutalla, 314? ; Banco- 
malla, 316 ; Yaminna, on the 
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river Joliba” 317. The Joliba ifl 
the Niger. I am not aware of any 
meaning in the langiuige of the 
country of the word Joliba, which 
might allowably be altered in its 
orthography to the Sanskrit, more 
euphonic, Yalava, &c. If it should 
mean black, like Niger, or Nila, it 
will he somewhat curious. Nila, the 
name of the Nih? in the Sanskrit, 
is ratlic-r dark blue. The name of 
Yaminna connected with the Niger 
reminds one of tlm poetical river 
Yamuna of India, called the blue 
daughter of the sun,” in Hindu 
poetics. 

19. I must now run with great- 
er rapidity over a few more Ilindi- 
like names from the map jwefixed 
•to Park. Others might have been 
extracted of similar application. 

80. Kakundy, Kolar, Jeogary, 
Bady, Koniakary, iMalla, Kolor, 
Koolar, Tallika, Koikaran}'', Sa- 
makoo-river, Monri, Tambaoura, 
Sarola, Lingicotta, Mallacotta, Ko- 
rankalla, Alanickoroo, Sanjcecot- 
ta, Kandy, Sainpaka, Sami, Jarra, 
'foorda, Satile, Seco, Comba, Da- 
ina, Nyamo, Ghungerolla. 

21. And I now ask any qriontal 
reader, if lie can peruse these 
names of pl.uccs, without fancying 
them taken from Kcnneirs map of 
India ? Many of the names cer- 
tainly occur there ; and all are 
Asiatic. Most of them perhaps 
could be easily traced to tlieir se- 
veral sources in the languages of 
India, by any one moderately 
skilled therein. It may be doubt- 
ed if all England, with FVance 
probably united, could produce so 
many places with oriental names, 
as may be gathered from Park’s 
meagre map of his journey ings in 
Africa. 

But looking to the lengtli of 
this introductory address, '1 must 
hasten to conclude it, without at- 
tempting any thing farther at deri- 
vation, or elucidation. J purpose 
in a future letter to resume the 
subject, and to extend our view 
to other regions — remaining mean- 
while, &c. &c. X. X, 

May, 1817* * 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir, — Observing in your Jour- 
nal for April a letter signed Asia- 
Jticus, containing sonic remarks on 
the Memoir of the late Major Cie- 
ncral Sir George Holmes, K. C. B- 
of the Bombay army, I, as the 
compiler of that article, beg of 
you to hnd room for an observa- 
tion or two, bri(jf I hope, on the 
communication of Asiaticus. 

The part of the Memoir that 
called for the animadversions of 
your correspondent is quoted by 
him, and the objectionable points 
i;i his view, arc my having said that 
“ one commander's cross was des- 
tined for tile Bombay Army,*' — 
and that could the wish of every 
oRicer of that army have been as- 
certained, few, perhaps not one, 
would have desired the brilliant 
distinction to have been otlierwisc 
bestowed than upon Sir George 
ilolmes/* 

From this, Asiaticus has assum- 
ed an assjrtion on my part that the 
Bombay army could or can pos- 
sess but one knight commander. 
But let it be observed that I have 
slmpl}/^ stated a fact, namely, that 
" one cro«s was destined tor the 
Bombay army” — a fact incontro- 
vertible, for one has reached that 
(destination VV^hether a greater 
I- umber of crosses was or was not 
eo destined, or why, if any more, 
they did not reach their destina- 
tion, 1 was ignorant, and they arc 
points on which I offered no opi- 
nion. What may have influenced 
the source ol* this honor, or those 
under whose orders it was bestow- 
ed, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Asiaticus asserts that no specific 
number of Knights Commanders 
M^as permanently apportioned to 
the Bombay Army, and he shews, 
I presume on good authority, why 
only one of its officers was honored 
with the order. I confess that I 
was not at the moment aware that 
“ the dignity was conferred on 
those fifteen officers in the service 
of the East-India Company who 
were considered to have most dis- 
tinguished themselves since the 


year 1802, without any considers* 
tion as to the Presidency to which 
they wore imnu diately attached” — 
and I admit that it is reasouable and 
proper that it should have been so. 
But this makes no diliereiice in iny 
plain statement of a plain fact, — 
iianiely, that “ one Coinmaiuler’s 
Cross was destined for the Bombay 
Army.” I did not say only one, 
though it would have been true if 
I had said so. 

The other point that called for 
the observation of Asiaticus is not, 
like the former, a statement c^f a 
plain fact ; but is a mere matter of 
opinion, on which any two honor- 
able men may dillVr without dis- 
credit to either or to any one. I 
have offered it most inolfeiisivcly, 
both ns to intention and effect. 
But Asiaticus has assumed and 
combated as mine, a very offensive 
supposition, never in the remotest 
di‘gree entertaiiu d by me, and of 
which no trace exists in the me- 
moir in question. Saying and be- 
lieving, as I did, that an army 
wouhl by a majority of voices, per- 
haps unanimously, have desired 
that the destined cross, where there 
was hut one, should have been ap- 
propriated to a certain officer, is 
one thing, and as a matter of spe- 
culation, I think, altogether inof- 
fensive ; saying or insinuating that 
“ could the wishes of that arni} 
have been accomplished,” the dis- 
tinction would not lileivhc have 
been bestowed on other officers, is 
another, essentially different, and 
what I have never asserted or sup- 
posed. It is in the latter sense, of 
which, I repeat, no trace is dis- 
cernible in my paragraph, that 
Asiaticus scerns to have received 
it ; and were his view correct, his 
remarks might not have been other- 
wise. As it is, he combats a 
shadow of his own creation. 

1 can, with as much truth as 
Asiaticus, be he who he may, dis - 
claim any motive in my former oi 
present communication, tending to 
the dishonor of the Bombay 
Army. I may not so well know 
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its desires or wishes, nor its re- cannot be ignorant that the £oni- 
cent merits, as Asiaticus, but I bay Arnjy would earnestly desire 
know that such men as General to see them likewise bear the bril- 
Oakes and Colonel Walker, and liant distinction that they so high- 
others of* like stamp, belong or did ly merit. — I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
belong to it; and knowing this, I London^ May 1817- A. Z. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — It was not until yester- 
day that I read, in your number 
for April last, the continuation of 
the review of Dr, Martin’s Ac- 
count of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, wherein, in pages 350 to 
353, the reviewer extracts his re- 
lation of Mr. Mariner’s visit to a 
very extraordinary cavern. 

The tradition relating to it may 
be true, — ^whether so or not, it 
forms a pleasing story. The ex- 
istence of the cavern Itself is be- 
yond dispute, if Mr. Mariner’s 
testimony is to ho believed, which 
I see no reason for cjuestioning. 
Your extract concludes with a 
speculation of the Doctor’s re- 
specting the existence of some 
opening, through which air is ad- 
mitted, a matter which he leaves 
in doubt. But, there is a fact, 
connected with the science of 
pneumatics, which must determine 
the question in the affirmative, and 
which it surprises me that neither 
the Doctor nor your reviewer 
should have noticed. The fact is, 
that if any vessel, open at one part 
only, and being in other respects 
air-tight, have the open part im- 
mersed in a sufficient quantity of 
ivater, on the air being excluded, 
the vessel will immediately be filled 
with water by the pressure of the 
external air ; or if the vessel be 
more than thirty- four or thirty-five 
feet in height, the water will rise 
within it that much above the sur- 
face of the water on the outside, 
that being the point at which the 
respective weight of the air and 
the water counterbalance each 
other. Or, if the air .be not en- 
tiredy excluded, the water will still 
rise in proportion to the quantity 
of air that is withrawn from the 
vessel. If, therefore, the cavern 
10 question have no avenue for the 


admission of air, it is plain that the 
water would rise in it to the height 
of thirty-four or thirty-live feet, 
on the air within it having been 
consumed, which it must have 
been, if not by the lady’s residence 
in it, at least by the frequent visits 
of the natives ; for, although no 
one particular visit might have 
been sufficient for the consump- 
tion of all the air, yet, if there 
were no opening for a replenish- 
ment, the total consumption would 
be effected as well at several dif- 
ferent p< riods as by one continued 
operation. The cavern, in such 
case, must have been nearly full of 
water. But, if we suppose that 
the visits paid to it by respiring 
beings bad been sufficient to con- 
sume*^ but a small portion of the 
air, yet, every minute’s, presence 
of sUeh a being must consume a 
part, and cause a jiroportionetl 
rise in the water, which rise, as 
Finow’s party appears to have con- 
sisted of several persons, and to 
have continued for the space of two 
hours, must liavc been very consi- 
derable at the time of Mr. Mariner’s 
visit, and could not possibly have 
escaped his notice. It appears 
to me, that the above remarks 
do not leave a doubt remaining as 
to the existence of some other 
opening into the cavern besides 
that beneath the surface of the 
sea. They, therefore, put tlie 
Doctor’s speculation to rest ; and, 
should they be thought worthy 
your attention, you will do honor 
to them by inserting them in your 
valuable publication.-r-I am. Sir, 
Yours, &c. H. R- G. 

May 23, 1817. 

* It is very generally admitted, wc Wlifvu, that 
the txpenditure of the vital princii<l l;y respira- 
tion does not occasion a diminution of the bulk of 
the atmosphere, but that it U rendered unfit fur 
(inimal life by the development of quantities of 
axote. E. 
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DUSHWANTA AND SAKITNTALA. 

Episode from the Mahdbhdrata^^CotUimcd from p, f>49, Vol. ili.) 

• Dusiiwan TA rqilicil, “ He, wlidiii llioii «« relievo me iVcim my preat anxiety ; 
« oallost futliLM-, i!j divested of all carnal « teiniJt Ijiiii with thy youth and beauty ; 

inclinations, and for that, men reve- with honey words, with graerfh! airs’ 
“ rcncc him. 'i’hc god of justice, even « and bewitching smiles, and divert Iiim 


“ Dliarina, may swerve from his way 
.sooner than he who is restrained by 
“ his vow. Say tlicn, fail* one, how thou 
“ becamest his daiigliter, for my doubts 
“ on thi.s subject are Kveat, which at 
behovetli thee to rennue from luy 
“ mind.’* 

Sakiintaia tlien said, “ Attend, O 
Prince, and .thou shalt hear me faith- 
“ fully relate how I liccaiuc the daughter 
“ of that holy mau, and all things rchi- 
live to my hirtli. A certain devout 
*• person, coming here one day, demand- 
cd the story of my birth. Hear it, as 
“ the holy Kaiiwa tlicu related it. “ In 
“ former day.s, .said he, Viswamitra* 
** being engaged in the performance of 
“ the greatest acts of mortificatiou, 
" .Sakra,'!' wlio is the chief of the hea- 
veiily hosts, was greatly alarmed, lest 
the valiant spirit of the .saint being 
“ kindled by the fervour of religious dis- 
“ cipliuo, he should cause him to fall 
from his high ilcgrcc. Terrified by 
this thought, he called to the Nymph 
“ Menaka, and addressed her in the fol- 
lowing wunls : In rare accomplish- 
merits Menaka, lliou cxcellest all other 
“ Apsaras then do me a kindness, and 
‘‘ attend to what I am about to say. 
“ Viswamitra, emblem of the .sun in 
glory, is performing .such a dreadful 
“ act of penance, as maketh my heart to 
tremble. Menaka, be he thy charge. 
He is a man of a rigid disposition, and 
“ of an unconquerable spirit, who Iscon- 
stantly engaged in severe acts of inor- 
tification. Go thou and infiaine him 
with love, that he may not cause me 
“ to fall from my high estate. Go and 
“ interrupt his devotions, so shalt thou 

♦ Viswamitra. This wondciful person WcOs, ac- 
cording to she Mah&bh&rata, the son of Gadec, 
the son of Kusika, king of Kanyakubja, which 
seems to be the ancieut name of C.inqie, on the 
Ganges. 

t Sakra. One of the many names of India, god 
of the visible heavens, 
t Apsarfts. Cclcstiai Nymphs. 


“ from his (Icvotioii.s.” 

Menaki rciilicd : “ 'Phat holy man is 
posse.«scd of a violent spirit, of great 
“ religious fervour, ami is, withal, vcbc- 
inently prone to anger, as isaho known 
unto my lord. li»»w sliall I not be afraiil 
" of the effects of that sjiivit, of that rcli- 
“ giou.s f(*rvom*, and of lhat anger, of 
“ whicli even tliou thyself art afraid ? 

He it wa.'^, who deprived tlie great 
** Viisishia of his beloved sons ;§ who 
“ was originally of the military order, 
“ but who, by Ins power, became a 
Brahman; II and wlio, for the purpose 
of ablmiou, formed a river vvljicb was 
“ almost impassable froiu the abmnlance 
“ of its water : the same most sacred 
** stream whicli people call K'ansiki, in 
which the mighty and religious prince 
** Matanga^ formerly kept his family 
“ within a castle, being rcdiieod to the 
situation of one wlioliveth by liuntiug; 
which, in time past, upon the holy 
man’s returning to his hermitage, dur- 
** ing a famine, he called IMra, and on 
*• whose banks he himself gladly ofiiciat- 
** cd at a sacrifice for Matanga. It was 
“ to iiiin even thou, O lord of heavenly 
“ hosts, weute.st for protection, when 

$ Who dL‘|)rtvc(l A'asislita of his Iwlovctl sons. 
Vasishta is one of tlicir great Pro|>ltt.‘t.s. He had 
a hundred soii!«, who were all killed, and devoured 
by a poor uiifurtunaie prince, while undbr the 
influence of a curse, and possessed of an evil- 
i^pirit, which Vjswamltra caused to enter into 
him. 

II Became a Dtabman. I have heard it raid 
that a late king of Travancoie, to raise himself to 
a higher degree, than that in which he was born, 
had a golden row made, large enough to hold him- 
self: be wa» produced fraiii the f^ow, wliicli was 
presented to the Pagoda, and iiis divine origin was 
acknowledged by the Priesthood. This story is, 
however, diiferentiy related; and the rcgcncrcitiun. 
through the golden Cow, said to hav«’ been an 
atonement for his crimes, atid not for exaltation 
in cast. 

^ Matanga. He is afterwards called Trisanku. 
and is, probably, the Prince, who, when posseas- 
rd of an evil-spirit, wa; employed by Viswamitra 
to destroy the sons of Vasishta ; and if he be, 
he is sometimes filled Kalm&sapida. 



8 Dmhuoanta and Sakuntald, [JuLr, 


“ thoii won :ilrai(l of Soma.* He it 
“ was who formed another world with 
“ the wealtli of the NiiK’sliatras,f and 
“ who also founded tlm Nakshatras, be- 
“ giiiiiing with Pratisravana. Ho also 
“ gave protection to Trisanku,J when 
overwhelmed by the eiirsc of his spi- 
ritual guide. £ am greatly ulVaid of 
“ him to whom these several deeds be- 
“ long: teacli me then, O distinguished 
" Being, liow he may not consume me 
“ W'ith the fire of Ids rage; for with his 
“ glory he can reduce to asln s all the re- 
“ gions of the world. He can shake the 
** earth with his foot, he can reduce the 
“ mountain Meru§ to a heap of ruins, 
“ and quickly confound the heavenly 
“ points. How can a female like myself 
“ venture to approach one like him, whose 
faculties are in snhjertion, who, in- 
“ llaifK'd with the fervour of rel gioiis 
** zeal, appeareih like the (iod of fire, 
“ whose face gloweth like the sacrificial 
“ flame, and whose eyes arc as the sun 
and moon } How can one like me, t) 
first of celestial spirits, venture to 
“ touch, as it were, the all-devouring 
“ longue of time ? II How should not one 
“ like me htj afraid of him whose exlra- 
“ ordinary power is dreaded even hy Ya- 
“ ina^ aii<l Soma, hy the iMaharshi.s,** 
the Sadliyasj'h'l' and the Valakhilyas ? 
“ Hut seeing 1 have been thus addressed 
“ hy thee, O chief of spirits, how ran 1 
“ av(dd going into the presence *if t]i«: 
“ saint? (JiianI me, () prince of liea- 
“ veiily hosts, and think how 1 may with 
“ safety proceed to execute thy will I If 
“ it he thy pleasure, let iMariita, (tlie Cod 
“ of wind) attend and blow asi<lc iiiy 
** rubes, as 1 dance before Id in ; and, 
“ in thy bounty, let Maiiainaiha, (the Cod 
“ of love,) accuni|nuiy me ; and letVayu,Jt 


* SifiiM. Oncot' tliir naiiirs of (ilo Mooti. 

t Nnkshuirns. C'oiisicllations, otars in gciictnl, 

X 'rii&ankii, vide Malanga in note bcTore. 

^ Alcrn. Tlic North l*olc, tabled to bean cx- 
Cfoding high nr.iiintaiii. 

|! All devouring tongue of time. Time in dc- 
atioyiiig theivuild is represented with a longue 
oi turning fire. 

^ Yama. King of Death, and Judge of the 
Dead. According to whose s ntence they either 
ascend to Swurga, or uie driven down to Naraka i 
ur else ai)snmc, on earth, the foriii of some 
iUiiinal. 

• • Maharshu. The highest f>rder of saints. 

tt Siidhyas. An order cd lfily men, 

V^yu. A pecsotiiricaliun of the aii oi uind. 


“ waft me sweet-scented gales from tlic 
" neighbouring grove, while I am engag- 
“ ed in tempting the holy sage. 

** Indra, the ruler of the firniament., 
“ having consented to her several re- 
“ quc.sts, she departed for the heriuitagii 
“ of the offspring of Kusika aceompanied 
“ liy Yayii, the god who is in perpetual 
“ motion. The wanton Menaka disco- 
“ vered in the hermitage the holy V'iswa- 
“ iiiitra, whose faults were destroyetl by 
“ the fervour of bis devotions, iiiflictijtf; 

upon himself the most painful acts of 
“ mortification. — Having saluted him 
“ with tokens of respect, she began to 
“ sport ami play about, in the presence oi 
“ the lioly man, while Mariita blew oil 
“ her flowing n»be, vvJiicIi rivalled the 
“ moon in hi igbtness ; and as the gai - 
“ inent was falling to the ground, the 
“ wanton nymph smiled at the bashful 
“ god because he was ashamed, now ana 
** then, (lai iing her lovely eyes upon the 
** .saint : at Unigtli, the holy Viswamitra 
“ perceiving a female of in com parable 
“ beauty, and in the prime of youlli, 
“ standing up«>a a rising ground, per- 
“ plexiMl and iuiangleil Jii her ganneiits, 
“ and aliiioM urnovered, his licaiT wa* 
instantl) n. alined towards her ; and as 
“ lie fell into the. power of desire, lie in- 
“ vited her towards him ; and she, s.pot- 
less beaut V, l>eiiig nought averse, rca- 
“ tlily ctnni'iied. — d’licy lived logelher 
“ for awhile, till, at length, Mcnakk 
“ conceived, and, in due time, bore Sa- 
“ kuutalu upon llie hanks of the i;iver, 
“ Muiini, among the delightful snowy 
“ mountains. She laid the new-born iu- 
“ laiit near the river, and, as lier purpose 
“ was now effecl-d, she presently rcturii- 
“ ed to the mansion of Jndra. 

“ Certain birds of prey, called Sakun- 
“ ttis,§§ peieeiving an infant lying asleep 
“ in the midst of those uninhabited 
“ wilds, the haunt of lions and tigers, 
guarded it around, lest those beasts of 
“ prey, which are greedy of flesh, slioulri 
“ devour it. Coiiig to the river to per- 
“ form my ablutions, (continued Kanw^a,) 
“ tliero I iliscovered this cliild sleeping in 
“ -tlic midst of a solitary, but delightful 
grove, surruiiuded by a flock of Sakun^ 
** las : I took her up, and having carried 


fur which tiicre are no less than eighteen names. 
iniH>t of iliemin common use. 

§»; Sakunia^. Vulturta, 
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•• her to my abode, I placed her in the 
** same situation, as if she had been my 
own daughter. In the ordinances of 
** our law are mentioned three degrees of 
** ‘fathers, namely, fhat of him who bc- 
** getteth, of him who granteth life, and 
** of him who feedeth with bread. Now 
** because she was protected by those 
“ birds, which we call Sakuntas, in the 
midst of an uninhabited forest, i was 
** induced to bestow on her the name of 
** Sakuiitala. Know, O holy man, that 
Sakuntali is thus my daughter ; and 
“ thus doth the virtuous SaUiintala rc- 
spcct me as her father/* 

This, continued Sakuntala, is the story 
of my birth, and in this manner, O king 
of men, know that 1 am the daughter of 
the pious Kanwa. I consider Kanwa as 
my father, not having known my natural 
father. Thus, O king, have I related 
the story of iny birth, just as it was re- 
peated before me.** 

“ It is very evident, (said Dnsliwanta,) 
from what thou hast told me, O happy 
maiden, that thou art born of the regal 
and militai 7 order.* Consent to be my 
bride, fair damsel, and instruct me how 
I shall serve tlicc, and I will presently 
bring thee a necklace of gold, and cloths 
of the finest texture, and ear-rings set in 
gold, decked with gems of various climes, 
with ornaments for the breast and arms, 
and costly furs. Yield to be my wife, and 
that moment my whole kingdom shall be 
thine : come, beautiful, timid maid, let 
us be united by the Gandiiarvaf nuptial 
tic, for of all the modes of marrying, the 
Gandharva is esteemed the best.” 

Sakuntala modestly replied — “ Sir, my 
father is gone hence from the hermitage 
to fetch some fruit. — Stay for him awhile, 
and perhaps he himself will give thee my 
hand.** Dushwauta then said — “Fault- 
less fair one, 1 am too anxious to possess 
thee, who art so greatly endowed ; and 
know that now it is for thee alone I wait, 
to whom I have lost my heart ! Seeing 


* That thou art born of the regal and military 
order, Dushwanta makes this observation, be- 
cause, had she, as he first suspected, been the 
daughter of. a Brahman, it would not have been 
lawful for him to have married her. Her natwral 
father, as has been seen, was oiiginally of the 
military order y and. thnugli he look upon him- 
self the Brahmanhood, heseeynsnot tohavcbfiSik. 
admitted by that order. ' f • 

t Gfcndliarva, a derivative from Gandharva, a 
celestial singer. 

Asiatic t/ottrw**— No. JD. 
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that thou art without kindred, thou art, 
by the divine law, competent to dispose 
of thyself — ^Now tliere are eight modes of 
man iage, distinguished, by the law, thus 
briefly denominated : Brahma, Daiva, Ar- 
sha, Prajapatya,^ Asoora, Gandharva, 
Rukshasa, and Paisacha.J Of thdsc. Ma- 
im, who is called Swayainbhu, bath de- 
clared, that the four first modes are law- 
ful for the yicsihood, and the first six, in 
due order, for the nobility. The Rak- 
shasa is likewise said to be proper for the 
regal order ; but the Asura is appointed 
for the nierchaiifs and mechanics. Of 
the five first, three are said to be lawful, 
and two unlawful. The Paisucha and the 
Asura are at no time to be adopted. Ac- 
cording to this ordinance is the path of 
the law to be pursued. Suspect not but 
that both the GaridhArva and the Ihtk- 
shasa modes are lawful for the regal and 
military order, and may, without doubt, 
be used, cither separately or together. 
Thus, O beautiful maiden, thou, being 
full of love, art eompcteiit to become tlie 
wife of me, who am also full of love, 
according to the Gandharva marriage 
rites/* 

Sakuntala then said— If such be a 
lawful way, and if I am my own mistress, 
and free to bestow my hand, hear the con- 
dition of my consent, and promise to j)er- 
form faithfully what I now in private ask 
— that the child which may be the fruit 
of our union be appointed Yuva-iaja,§ 
heir to thy dominions. — 1 tell thee truly, 
great king, if what I a.sk be granted, our 
union may bo accomplislied/* 

The king, without waiting to consider, 
eagerly replied ; “ Let it be so ! and I will 
“ even bring tliee to my own city, be- 

cause thou art w'orthy ; and this 1 pro- 
“ misc faithfully to perform,** Having 


\ Brkhma, Daiva, &c. F.irli of ilicie 
modes of marriage is described in h digest of 
moral and religious duties, ordained for the Four 
Tribes respectively, attributed to Mann Sway- 
ainbhu, and entitled Minava-smriti.sAstrtf. 
The Okndarva inarri:ir>e in tliat work i* thu« 
described. ** The union of a virgin, and the ob- 
•• jeet of her choice, of themselves by mutual 
** consent, is understood to he the GAndharva 
** mCMle ; it is an union Vrhich is the otF^pring of 
•• love.” 

I Vuva-rAia. \ title given to the person who 
iv.named to succeed the reigning priooe. It mtani 
W^onnfr-Klng. 

You. IV. C 


DiuAtoonto and Saleuntal/i. 
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said tbisy he took the virtnous maiden by 
both her h^ndi, and they were united in 
the bonds of mutual love.— And » when 
he had appeased her troubled mind^ he 
took his leave, giving her repeated aasur- 
ance9> that he would send an escort 
to conduct her to his pak^e. With this 
promise, the king departed, thinking of' 
Kgpwa, and what he might do when he 
siiould be informed of what liad come to 
]^s ^ and with his thoughts Uius employ- 
ed, he entered bis capital. 

Soon after the departure of Dushyanta, 
the holy Kauwa returned to the hermi- 
tage } but Sakuntala was so ashamed, 
t)iat she could not venture into the pre- 
sence of her father, until Kanwa, who 
was endued with a divining knowledge, 
and inspired by the fervour of religion, 
lo^ed at her with a prophetic eye, and 
tjius cheerfully addressed her — “ O fortu- 
uite woman, the union which thou hast 
this day formed with a man in private, 
although thou hast not consulted me, is 
i\ot contrary to the divine law : the Gand- 
karya mode of marriage is pronounced 
<he be»t ipr the military order. It is said 


to be the private anion ot n pair, whose 
loves are mutual, without the repetition 
of prayers and invocations. Dushwanta, 
whom thou bast chosen to be thy lawful 
husband, is a man of high degree, of an 
exalted mind, and just and religious prin- 
ciples. Thy son shall be an illustrious 
progenitor, and a mighty one upon the 
earth. He shall inherit the whole world, 
whose limits are the ocean ; and when he 
shall go forth against the foe, his army 
shall always be victorious.** 

When the holy man had done speaking, 
Sakuntalh relieved him of bis burden ; 
and when she had put away the fruits 
which he had collected, and r^resfaed him 
by washing his feet, she thus addressed 
him— “ I pray thee let thy fhvour be 
shewn unto the most, exalted king Dush- 
wanta, whom I have chosen for my lord, 
and unto all those who are his compa- 
nions and friends.” Kanwa replied-r- 
** On thy account, Sakuntala, who art 
worthy of my favour, I consent ; and thou 
maystask of me any other boon thy heart 
‘ is most anxious to obtain.** 

[Tubecuneludod in our ntJtt,) 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE WRITERS 


ReLATlNO TO 

THE PERIOD WHEN THEIR CHARACTERS WERE 
INVENTED. 

J3jf fFUitam ffultmann. 


TifiVERAL European literati have placed 
ths invention of the Chinese characters in 
the reign of Hoang ty, but Chinese au- 
thors mention their invention at an ear- 
lier period. 

In the second page of the introduction 
to the Tong Kicii Ian yao, an abridged his- 
tory of China, containing the fabulous 
ages, the iiiveiitiou of knotted cords for 
promulgating laws is ascribed to Souy 
jinchy, and the invention of writing to 
Sschoangchy, his successor ; but in the 
reign of Tsun lou cby, it is remarked, 
page 3, that knotted cords were used in 
every reign to Chin nong's inclusively. 
The invention of writing is described in 
the following manner, page 3, Ssc hoang 
chys, or 'Ikang tys, proper name was Hie, 
seeing at louy, on the river Lo, a tortoise 


bearing writing on its shoulders, blue 
letters on a red shell, Tsaog ty rcceiveU 
it. Afterwards examining heaven and 
earth’s mutations, looking up he saw the 
constellation Koiiey and the circle and 
curves properties ; looking down he saw 
the tortoise's various liiies,bird's plumages ^ 
mountains and rivers appearances, and 
then invented writing. When writing 
was invented heaven rained grain and the 
demons lamented in the night. 

The Tong kicu kaug mo liistory of China 
oomnieiices with Fo hy. After noticing 
his tracing the 8 Kona, it states, page 2, 
that he invented writing to substitute for 
knotted cords in the promulg^cm of 
laws ’.—page 3, it cites from the Ouai ky 
history, tliat to commemorate a dragon 
horse's sallying from Chouy in the river 
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Ho, the emperor appointed Tchu Slang, 
whom he named Fey long chy to make 
characters. 

The im'cntion of characters hy Fo hy 
is corroborated by a citatioD fromihe Oey 
80 tse youen, a treatise on the origin of 
the characters in the Slst. chapter of 
the Encyclopedia Tsien Kio ku louy 
Chou. Pao hy chy (Fo hy) receiving a 
splendid dragon as a prognostic, made 
dragon characters ; Chin nong, because a 
beautiful stalk of rice, bearing eight ears, 
towered above its companions, made rice 
ear characters ; Hoang ty, because he saw 
a brilliant cloud, made cloud characters. 
Kirchcr has published specimens of these 
characters in the China lllustrata, and 
CEdipus i®gyptiacu8, copied from the Ouan 
pao tsueii chou Collection of 10,000 Va- 
luables. 

In Kong ngan koue’s preface to the 
Chou King it is staled, page 1, that Fo hy 
Chin nong and Hoang ty's books are the 
three fen called Ta tao the great science. 

The Tong kicn Kang mo, declares, page 
5, that Yen ty chin uoiig chy first cultivat- 
ed the five species of grain, examined 
one hundred plants and made medicines. 
An extract from the Ouai ky, inserted in 
the commentary on this text, mentions that 
Yen ty in one day’s examination discovered 
seventy noxious plants and their anti- 
dotes, and afterwards made a book of 
prescriptions for curing the people’s mala- 
dies, which was the foundation of the 
art of medicine. Page 10, text. Hoang 
ty appointed six counsellors and two his- 
toriographers. Commentary Kouaii tse 
says, that the Emperor made Tsang hie 
the left hand historian, Tsu Song the 
right hand historian j Tsang hie seeing 
birds and animals traces forming a kind of 
figures, made characters. In a note Naii 
Siuen quotes from the Ouai ky that Sse 
hoang chy is Tsang ty, his proper name 
was Hie, and he invented characters ; in 
another part it states that Hoang ty a|)- 
pointed Tsang his left hand historian 
and he made character ; 1 cannot ascer- 
tain which is right, or if Tsang hie made 
them before Fo hy ; again it says Fo hy 
iitvented writing, when he finished trac- 
ing the Koua he made characters ; why 
should the first literati have lines and not 
characters ? The age being distant and 


the history dubious, I cannot reconcile the 
differences. 

A sketch of Tsang hie’s life in the fourth 
historical and biographical volume of the 
Encyclopedia Louy chou san tsay ton hoey, 
page 4, relates that he was born with four 
eyes in Hien yoiien’s (Hoang ty’s) time, 
wlio appointed for left and right hand his- 
torians for compiling history, Tsang hie 
andl’^u^ong, (Tsang hie) executing his 
commission, first (observed) birds traces 
and made characters, then heaven rained 
grain and the demons lamented in the 
night; people have since asserted that 
Hie invented writing, but there was writ- 
ing in Fo hy's time which was the first of 
all the kinds of charaettTs. Hie merely 
augmented and' improved his writing. 
The Tchouen chou youcii kyf history of 
the ancient characters, which probably 
contains a dissertation on the origin of 
the Chinese characters in its preface, and 
the Descriplion of Moiikdcn in 32 kinds 
of Chinese and Tartaric characters to 
which it is prefixed, being deficient in the 
English public libraries, I am necessi- 
tated to cite tlie translation and tninscripta 
in the Origiiie dcs diflerentes sor es de 
caractcres Chinois, in Amiut’s Eloge de la 
villc dc Moukden par I’Kinpereur Kieti 
long and Hager's caractcres ancieiisiti the 
inouumcut dc Vu. 

The characters Invented hy Fo hy Chin 
nong and Hoang ty, are described pp. 180, 
141, and 16’0, of the Originc des carac- 
teres Chinois, compiled by the most emi- 
Chinese literati, and specimens are given 
by Dr. Hager, Numbers 24, 7, and 15. 

I am completely aware of the uncer- 
tainty of the early Cliiuese history, hut 
as the liistory of Hoang ty rests on the 
same authorities and is no better authen- 
ticated than the history of liis predeces- 
sors, I am unwilling to reject the nume- 
rous formal attestations of the inventioit 
of writing before his reign, and implicitly 
adopt an assertion incidentally introduced 
into the commentary on his appointing an 
historiographer, especially as that appoint- 
ment implies the previous existence of 
writing. 


• SeelnWlirlftdefc Ytt ttbemetst liitfi erkiart 
von Jttiiiu von KIiq»rotli. 
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OF AN . 

AD.M1KABLE CEMENT USED IN PERSIA. 

Extracted from the Letters of a liritisfi Officer in Persia during a Journey 
through Persia, Georgia, and Russia, to England, in 1808. 

(From the. Calcutta Magazine J 


“ Tn wandering over tl»c ruins of this 
famed city, (Ispahan} amid all those archi- 
tectural remains, so profusely scattered 
over this woe-struck land, I have ever 
admired the iiricoiniiioii durability of a 
dark coloured composition, used in the 
stnicturc of those edifices. 

“ By close observation in any one ex- 
tent of ruin, the gradual progress of a slow 
decay may be traced with .sullicient regu- 
larity. I liai'e, I believe, done so, and I 
have certainly admired the sturdy resis- 
tance of all atmospheric action, so plainly 
evident in the dark and rugged surface of 
the old baths, cascades, and aqueducts,-— 
which have yielded hut slowly, and this . 
only to the persevering and vigorous at- 
tacks of time. 

“ This composition, in its most perfect 
state, in covered spots, presents the ap- 
pearance of highly polished jet, and in 
cither places, the walls appear to be gra- 
dually wearing down with a sharp summit 
and a broad uninjured base. TIic first 
symptoms of suffering are discovered in a 
tarnislied and clouded appearance of the 
surface, whence it passes to a complete 
obscur^UoQ, a gradual roughcuiiig, in- 
creased rnggcdiiess, and the commence- 
mentof adark grey hue of the surface. Even 
at this stage, and in the most exposed si 
tuations, the decay is slowly and witli 
difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with deep inequali- 
ties, overtopped witli narrow annular 
houndaries, formed of an aggregate more 
perfectly white aud compact than the 
lower surfaces — these irregular projec- 
tions are now in turn worn to a level with 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before 
another flat stratum of the softer sub- 
stance can be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, and thus, in an endless scries 
almost, the particles of the aggregate are 
gradually sep^ted wd mixed with the 
soil. 

** It appears to me clear from every en- 
quiry 1 have made on this curious and in- 


teresting subject, that a composition of 
the same materials and inKiiufactiire is at 
this day applied as effectually to the same 
purposes. — The appearanceof it in a .state 
of perfection, whether in the ancient or 
comparatively modern structure, and the 
oral tradition of the country as far as ir 
can extend, decidedly pronounce them to 
be the same. 

“ Here are two baths, one in the quar- 
ter of Heedabad, and the other in the 
palace of Chchelsitoon, both of the reign 
of Abbas T., of the dynasty of Sejac, and 
both in the highest state of preservation. 
They were erected at the cost of tivo 
white eunuchs of that prince, named 
Abec Koolu Agha, aiid Khosro Agha, of 
rank Kho ojah Bashu. 

“ The first is kept constantly warmed 
for public use, at the rate of five picc per 
head, 

Tliese aVe only two hundred years old 
—the plan of Sheraz affords examples 
much older, and in short, from personal 
inspection of the remains of some build- 
ings in iny route, a few tombs aud some 
wells which are of acknowledged an- 
tiquity, and from the accounts of some of 
the oldest aud most intelligent merchants 
who have travelled over the whole country^ 
I do not hesitate to believe, that the same 
composition lias been in use from the time 
of the first Tartar Princes of Persia, pos- 
terior to the Muhomadan conquest. 

If you consider, that all these vener- 
able remains have been exposed during a 
succession of ages to all the variations of 
temperature, from 123^ Fahrenheit, to 
the mercurial freezing point, you may de- 
duce sufficient evidence in proof of tli^ 
justice of my admiration of this composi- 
tion.” 

In another letter he writes as follows : 

** Take two parts of lime fresh from the 
kiln, one of finely sifted woodashes— 
water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant 
downy appendage of the seeds of a species 
of sunbaruiD, as much as may be sufficient 
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to reduce the compound to the consistence 
of slightly congealed honey or oil. The 
lime is to be slaked by a slight sprinkling 
•of water, und the portions measured out. 
iV proportionate number of labourers are 
now to be employed for at least forty- 
#?ight hours without intermission, in 
thoroughly Jncorporating the ingredients. 
This is beaten with a sinaH mallet in the 
right hand with quick light strokes, while 
v/ith the left the mass is constantly raked 
to and fro, to prevent the hardening of the 
particles, should too much water have 
been used in slaking the lime. If on the 
contrary small nodules of liinestotics 
should be disrovered, water is again 
upriiikled, and the process of beating and 
Agitation followed up till the ingredients 
are reduced to a finely pulverized and well 
^nixed heap. The temperature of the mass 
^luring this preparation, is much above 
X/Iood heat. On the third, or, at most, 
tiie fourth day, the compound is jirepared 


of the proper cousisteuce by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water and the 
pappus abovementioned ; and if intended 
to line a reservoir, it is applied to the 
thickness of three or four inches, and if 
to the raising a foundation, to the thick- 
ness of half ail inch on the intervals of the 
bricks ; for other purposes, to the thick- 
ness of the third of an Inch. 

The cement is now left to harden suf- 
ficiently bear the suction of a glass or 
stone polisher, of the shape of a globe, 
fastened at the poles. While hardening, 
it is often inspected by the mason, not 
only to ascertain the extent of induration* 
but also to clear from the surface of the 
w'oik a quantityof water which is copious- 
ly collected in the form of congealed va- 
pour. The polishing is continued till 
bears the brightness of a mirror, and be- 
comes of the consistchce of the hoi'deii 
flint, though not so brittle.*' 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND ALKALI 


IN 


DYING WITH INDIGO 


Indigo has so strong an affinity for 
cloth as to render unnecessary any mor- 
dant. But lime and alkali, as employed 
in dying with indigo, are not to be con- 
sidered as mordants ; but merely as afford- 
ing a solution of the colouriiig matter, 
and, by cleansing the cloth from oil and 
other sordes, they enable the solution to 
enter and intimately combine with the 
substance of the cloth. These arc con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to the per- 
maoeiicy of the dye. 

Indigo has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
which it greedily abstracts from the at- 
mosphere. Unless deprived of its oxy- 
gen it is insoluble in water, its only true 
menstruum being sulphuric acid. A mere 
infusion of the plant, therefore, can afford 
-at best but a partial suspension in the 
water of the pollen or colouring matter. 
Hven add lime or ah alkali, unless you 
also abstract the ' oxygen of the Indigo, 

. still no perfect solution takes place. A 
piece of cloth tbereforeiinmersed in either 
pt these preparations would meW*ly receive 


the small quantityof colouring matter, 
extracted by this method, ou its surface, 
fr(»m which it might easily be dislodged. 

Two common methods of dying with 
Indigo (the first commonly used for linen 
and cotton, the second for wool or silk, 
sufficiently illustrate this. 

1st. — ^To Indigo and quicklime in water, 
is added sulphate of iron, or some metal- 
lic sulpliuret having a greater affinity fox 
oxygen than lias the basis of Indigo. The 
green oxide of iron, liberated by part ot 
the lime, seizes on the oxygen of the In- 
digo ; that substance is then dissolved by 
the remainder of the lime. 

2d. — ^'Fo Indigo in water is added bran, 
or some other vegetable substance, which 
readily undergoes fermentation. During 
this process, the Indigo parts with its 
oxygen; ('ind, by adding an alkali or lime, 
is dis.solved. 

This last also in part determines the 
point concerning the plant whilst ferment - 
jug in the vat. Permanency might be ob- 
tained from such a dye, but its bril- 
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liauey so imimired by the large portiOD of 
impurities combined with it, as to render 
it of little value. The colour imparted 
would be what dyers term Burnt Indi- 
go nor could these impurities, I ima- 
gine, be easily separated; excepting by 
the common method of precipitating the 
colouring matter. Another great objec- 
tion to either method, would be the diffi- 
culty of producing any required shade. 

Woad, the Indigo of England, is never, 
1 believe, even where the fresh plant is 
readily procurable, used, excepting when 
teduced to a substance nearly similar to 
the Indigo of commerce. 

Bespeetiug the use of lime and alkali ; 
one of these is, 1 believe, in general suf- 
ficient. Quicklime, in general, in the two 
abovementioned methods. An alkali and 
alum in the process of dying with the 
sulphuric solution of Indigo. 


The natives of this country in general 
use the second method abovementioned. 
The vegetable Substance Which they prefer 
is a decoction of the seeds of the Cassia 
Tora, or oval leaved Cassia, in conjunction 
with lime and an impure soda. 

Perhaps a superior kind of lirdfgo 
might be collected, in small quantities, by 
carefully gathering the plants, and agitat- 
ing tlicni sufficiently in a large portion df 
water, so as to separate the fine pol- 
len merely from the leaves. By allowing 
this to stand the pollen might be easily 
collected and if necessary again washed in 
more water with perhaps the addition of 
a little alkali, to cleanse it from all impu- 
rities. The remainder of the plant might 
then undergo the usual process for ex- 
tracting the common Indigo of com- 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 

or 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

Mr, ChaptMn,^ (Continued from p, 545, vol. III,) 


Thus circumstanced, I think there is 
little probability of his executing the 
projects mentioned at our conference. I 
rather conclude, while the Tonquinese 
qMWsess the finest provinces to the north- 
ward, Wiifi^an old claim to the whole 
country,* and his attempts are baffled 
.upon I^nal/lthat he has more reason to 
dread the loss of his present possessions, 
than to flatter himself with the hope of 
future conquests. 

■ About two degrees to the north of Qui- 
nton, lies an island called Pulo Canton ; 
abd between thirty and forty minutes 
north of this, another named Pulo Cam- 
pella; the latter possesses a convenient 


; * After the great Revolution which mtide the 
Tartan, matters of the empire of China, the 
western provinces threw off their allegiance, and 
WercYonried^hto a klnffdOift uiiaer a prince whose 
descendant now reigns in Tonquin. A colony 
front thence, about the beginning of the l»th cen- 
tury, possessed themselves of Cochin China, 
having driven the oflgtffal f hbbbitahts back to tin 
moftfftadns, and alHtf Ktog and bloody tnhggUSi 
wuh thSTdnqiiiqww who still CQBsIdtr tbcol * 
rebels, became independent. 


place for the ships to anchor in, and other 
advantages, which made the French some 
years ago send a vessel with a letter 
from the king, accompanied by rich pre- 
sents, offering to purchase it from the 
Govern meat of Cochin China. The offer 
was, however, wisely refused. I believe 
it would now be at the service of any 
nation who would be at the trouble of 
taking possession of it. Upon the conti- 
nent opposite to this island, is the en- 
trance to a river by which the junks go up 
to Faifo; and there is a branch of it 
which falls into the harbour of Tiiron. 

We anchored in Tiiron bay the 2d of 
August, and found here four Macao ves- 
sels. In a few days after they Were join- 
ed by another. There had also been a 
small Spanish snow trading upon the coast 
this season. The Portuguese of Macao 
buy up the refuse of the Canton market 
after the departnre of the Eilrope and 
Indian Ships, whidi they hitherto dii- 
, posed of in Cochin Chihh to great advan- 
tage; but thSsyenrtb^ooihplalned much 
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of their k>8ses a»d of the inpositionii they 
had fuffered. Hariog obtained the per- 
missioo of the Mandarine, I hired a toler- 
aUe house io the village of Turon. It is 
built upon the banks of a river falling into 
the harbour, to the south>ea$t, and com- 
municates, as I bcibre observed, with the 
river of Faifo. There bad been several 
large and good houses here, but most of 
them were destroyed in the troubles. The 
banks of tlie river were cultivated with 
rice, brenjalls, and some sweet potatoes. 
The country farther back seemed entirely 
neglected, covered, however, iii several 
places, with groves of oranges, limes, 
jacks, plantains, and bamboos, in most of 
which were the remains of dwelling- 
houses. When 1 had been here three or 
four days, the Mandarine who governs 
the province of Cham, on the part of 
Jgnaac, .came down the river, attended by 
four gallies rowing between forty or fifty 
oars each, and landed at a house on the 
opposite side;.^ lyhcre I lived. The same 
day he sent to know when he should wait 
on me. 1 chose, however, to be first to 
make this compliment, and crossed the 
river in one of his gallies for that* pur pose. 
He received me in great form, himself 
i^ted upon a bench placed on an emi- 
nence, the lesser Mandarines and soldiers, 
to a considerable number, rai]t;e(l on each 
side of him. 1 presented to him the pass- 
port I hud received from the king, which 
he respectfully stood up to hear read, and 
then welcomed me to Tnron. This was 
tluj Maudai iiie with whom the di-spuie 
had happened the preceding year. 1 beg- 
ged therefore he would inform me how it 
Itad arisen, and the causeof his severity to 
the people who had fallen into his hands. 
He replied, that tiie conitnandcr of the 
BugUsli ship had been prevailed on, liy 
some Mandarines of the former govern- 
ment, tliiiit in arms at Turon, to assist 
tliem with men and arms ; and that the 
ship’s boat being sent up the river with 
them, had been attacked by liis people, 
apd taken : that some of the crew were 
killed, some jumped Into the river and 
were drowned, and some fled to the 
woods where they perished with hunger. 
He then gave me a license for trading, 
strictly enjoining all persons to pay for 
what Uiey purchased, and in nowise to 
molest or iU treat us or our attendants, 
upon pain of being severely punished. The 
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misfortune wag, «e eould not find any 
body capable of purchasipgin the province. 
After he had given me an invitation 
visit him at Faifu, I took my leave, hei^- 
tuming the same night. 

The thirteenth I set out for Fnifo in a 
small galley, furnished by the Mandarine 
of Turon. We left the village between siu 
and seven in the evening, and reached 
Faifo about nine o’clock the ne.vt morn- 
ing. It was a pleasant aereno uiglit, the 
water perfectly smooth, no noise to be 
heard but the regular strokes of our oars ; 
and a song, not destitute of harmony, 
from the rowers. Listening to this, and 
cliatting amongst ourselves, we gradually 
fell asleep ; and when we were awakened 
at the places the galley stopped at, to give 
an account of who we were, it was only 
to be relulleil to a like pleasing repose. 
On one of these occasions we were not 
a little alarmed ; — on opening our eyes 
we found ourselves under a high moun- 
tain, part of which iniiicnded over the 
river, and seemed ready to tumble and 
bury us under its ruins. Returning by 
day, wc found this place really curious. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, 
situated on a low plain close to the water- 
side, unconnected with any of the distant 
hills. Wo could perceive several cracks 
and holes in the body of the mountain, 
and round it were lying some vast frag- 
ments, which we concluded to have been 
separated from it. The eye in wandering 
over it, presented the fancy with the ideas 
of pillars, houses, towens, &c. Near it 
were a few huts, inhabited by stone-cut- 
ters. I did not sec any other spcciinent 
of tlieir ingenuity than |)cstl€S and inor- 
ters of iliiTerent sizes. Probably the mar' 
ble was formerly applied to a mare exten- 
sive use. On arriving at Faifo, wc were 
surprised to find the recent ruins of a 
large city, the streets laid out on a regu- 
lar plan, paved with flat stone, and well 
built brick houses on each side. But alas ! 
there was now little more remainitig thaii 
the outward walls, within whicii, in a few 
places, you might behold a wretch, who 
formerly was the pos.sessor of a palace, 
sheltering himself from the weather in a 
miserable hut of straw and bamboos** 

* It WHS taken and destroyed by one of Ifp^lic*s 

generals. Before that it was a place of very great 
trade, and furnished cargoes of sugar, cinnamon, 
•pepper, agula-wood, &c. to tiuudreds of junk* 
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Of the few edifices left entire was a 
wooden bridge built upon piles, over a 
narrow arm of the river, with a tiled i^oof. 
The temples and their wooden gods were 
no further molested, than by being robbed 
of their bells, which I understood the pre- 
sent usurper had seized with the purpose of 
coining them into money. After refresh- 
ing ourselves at Faifb, I set ont for the 
hTandarinc’s residence, which 1 reached 
in about five hours. The course of the 
river from Turon to Faifo was a little to 
the eastward of south. It now seemed to 
spread all over the country in a great 
number of branches. Near this house 
was a very populous village, where I pro- 
cured some pine-apples and jacks, both 
excellent in their kind. Over the river 
Id this place, about fifty yards broad, was 
a floating bridge of bamboo hurdles. Here 
I was obliged to leave the galley, and pro- 
ceed by land in my net for about two 
miles through paddy fields, 'flic Man- 
darine’s house, like several others I saw, 
was within an inclosurc, formed by driv- 
ing strong stakes into the ground, iuter- 
nnixed with bamboos growing; and for 
come distance round it short pointed bam- 
boos were driven obliquely into the 
ground, as if designed to keep off cavalry. 
Several good chevaux dc frizc were laying 
about in different places. The house was 
spacious, partly consisting of brick, and 
ptitly of thatch and bamboo. He was 
almost as well attended ns his master 
Ijpiaac. Several of his people were well 
dressed, and had swords in their hands, 
the hilts and scabbards ornamented with 
plates of beaten gold. My conversation 
with the Mandarine was but short. I 
was informed that he was an illiterate 
man, and had the character of being cruel 
and oppressive. An instance of cruelty 
and perfidy was related to me at Faifo. 
There was a certain distant relation of the 
royal family who lived in disguise in that 
part of Cochin China possessed by the 
Tonquinese, with whom this Mandarine 
bad some acquaiiimncc. He made it a 
pretence to send liiiii a pressing invitation 
to come and reside under his protection, 
with his family and dependents, not only 
assuring him of personal protection, but 
promising him his friendship. The poor 
man, deceived by tjicse specious profes- 
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sions of personal regard, set out with ln> 
wife, liis children, and the rest of his fa- 
mily, to a considerable number. When he 
arrived in Turon bay, he procured an ex- 
peditious conveyance to the Mandarine’s 
residence, leaving his family to follow him 
in their boats. He was received by the 
Mandarine apparently virith the highest 
marks of satisfaction and regard. Tliey 
partook of a repast together, and when it 
was finished, the Mandarine told him that 
his attendants would conduct him to a 
house he had prepared for his reception ; 
hut he had no sooner passed the threshold 
than he was seized by the soldiers, and had 
his ‘head immediately severed from his 
body .’Fu conclude the scene as he irad begun 
he went on board one of his gal lies to meet 
the family, who were on their way up 
to town ; and as soon as he had reached 
their boats, he instantly caused the wo- 
men and children to be bound together 
and thrown into the river, seizing all that 
they had brought with them for his own 
' use. I was afterwards assuretl that 1 ran 
the greatest risk in tnisting myself in the 
power of this man, who no farther obeyed 
the orders of Ignaac than they answered 
his own purposes. This I had some sus- 
picion of *at wir interview ; for the king 
having desired to have some articles which 
were in the Jenny, I told him I would 
prevail on the captain to deliver them to 
his Mandarine at Turon, if he would write 
to him to receive and pay for them. 1 
mentioned this circumstance, and he aC' 
knowicdged the king had done so ; but 
said if he made any purchases they would 
be on his own account. Finding nothing 
to detain me at Fai^o, and indeed not 
being altogether satisfied tliat we were 
secure there, I staid only one day and re- 
turned to the vessel. It was now the 15th 
of August, at which time we had warm 
dry weather with a few light showers. 
But the latter end of this month rain 
began to fall frequent and heavy, and 
the wind to blow strong from the south. 

my arrival on boai‘d the Amazon, 
1 was visited by a Portuguese merchant, 
just come from Hue,* the capital of 
i^liin China. He acquainted me that 
he was charged with a verbal invitation 
to me from the Tonquinese Viberoy to 
proceed thither ; and to dispose of any 


which resorted tliiilicr from all the bca-coast uf 
China and Japan. 


t Hue lies in lat« 17 deg. 30 min. north. 
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articles of trade we miglit have remaining. 
1 have omitted to mention that I had dis- 
patched my writer, accompanied by Mr. 
Moniz with a letter to the Tonquincse 
Mandarines requesting this favour. He 
said it had not been received when he 
cani'e away ; nor had the Mandarine any 
intimation of my dcsiafii of going, but had 
sent this invitation entirely of his own 
accord. I determined therefore not lo 
wait for an answer as the weather began 
to grow bad, and the Purtiigucs<' itifortiied 
•ne, I might procure any kind of refrcsli- 
luent there, and pass my time more agree- 
ably llien where I was, till the sea- 
son would admit of iny proceeding 
to the. southward. Hearing that there 
was but a very small depth of water 
upon the Bar of Hue Hiver, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go in 
his vessel which might give him an oppor- 
tunity of disposing of his investment. He 
consented anti leaving the Amazon in 
Turoii Bay, T embarked with Mr. Bay- 
ard the eightcctitirof August, the Doctor 
was so good as to remain with Captain 
Macclcmian who was dangerously ill ; 

I prevailed with some difllculty, upon our 
Mandarine to accompany me ; he alledg- 
ed that he was equally apprehensive of 
the Tonquincse and Tysons, who were 
both the decl.aretl enemies of his family. 
Tlic Portuguese merchant however ac- 
quainting me that the Tonquincse never 
yet put any Of the royal family to death, 
but suffered tiicm lo live unmolested in 
the country, provided they made no dis- 
turbances, I at last brought him to con- 
sent. Me was well known to the Portu- 
guese, to whom he voluntarily discovercil 
himself; I really believe that he had now 
contracted so .strong a relish for the Ku- 
ropcati manner of living, that the utmost 
of his ambition was to go bark to Bengal. 
In our way-^ip we anchored in the Bay of 
Oliimoy, which is the boundary of the 
Toiiquinesc possessions ; I was informed 
that grapes grew wild in the hills which 
surround this Bay ; hut I never saw any 
myself in the country, here I was met by 
my writer, accompanied by a Mandarine 
with an answer to my letter, roiitaiiung 
the permission of the Viceroy to proceed 
to Hue, and to bring the vessel into the 
river if wc found it practicable. The 
Mandarine’s name was On-ta-hia ; he 
was the offspring of a Chinese by mai - 
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riage with a Tonquincse woman. By 
trading to Canton he had acquii cd some 
knowledge of the mode practiscil by the 
Europeans in conducting their coinmcMce. 
He appeared to approve highly of our open- 
ing a trade vvith Cochin China, and to have 
a view of procuring the inanageiuent ot’ 
it, under the denomination of the Com- 
pany’s merchant ; I did not think it ne- 
cessary t I discourage Iii.s expectation. In 
the coin>e of onr conversation he took 
an occati(jn to ahii-st* the government he 
was a member of; and hinted if the Kn- 
glish tlioiiglu it an ohjeef, how easy it 
would be for ihrm ;o become masters of 
the country. The I.oolc was loo unskil- 
fully covered for tlio bait to allure, 1 ut- 
terly ami entirely di; c!aiiiicji any such In- 
tention. V/IiLMi we laine to the entrance j>f 
the river, the Mamlarino stationed then* 
came on board in a gadey, with a niiinbiu' 
of soldiers and under hnd: to })iIot the 
vessel in. She howevin* wms run aground, 
and roinaiiied so in some danger ; the fol- 
lowing night the tide rose here about six 
feet. 

It was two days after the vcpscl anchor- 
ed within the mouth of the river, before I 
received pt;rinission to go up to town. A 
galley was then sent to carry me. The 
distance from the place we lay at was 
about fiffeeii miles towards tlic sea ; the 
country was .sandy and barren ; advane- 
ing the scene gradually changed. The 
lands put on evi ry appearance of ferliiily ; 
and we s;i\v the hushamlinen on tlie 
hanks, busied in cultivation ; ahrca.st of 
the town twenty-five Chinese J links were 
at anchor; innumerable country boats 
were passing and repassing; and the shore 
was thronged with peoj)le. Welandeilai 
On ta-hia’s house ; it was the resort of 
the Chinese, as his olhee consisted in re- 
porting the arrival of ihcir Junk.s, ami 
procuring them their clearances when they 
were leaving the j;ort ; the next day he 
carried me lo the Tonquincse A’icert 
Before we set out, Oii-la-hia desired to 
SCO what presents I designed for the Vice- 
roy and what for the general.* I .shewed 
them lo him. He approved them, but 
advised me as a friend to reserve the best 
articles for the latter, giving as a reason, 
that the Viceroy was a good man, who 


t The lecond lUaiidarinc wlio had the coiy. - 
mand of the flret and a; my. 

Vox.. IV. D 
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really meant to befriend us, but that tlie 
favour of the general who was an eunuch, 
and of bad character, was only to be pur> 
chased by sacrificing to his avarice. I ob- 
served that I had heard, from alike prin- 
ciple, they offered the most costly perfumes 
to the evil being, while they totally disre- 
garded the Supreme and benevolent one. 
lie allowed thecoinparisun to be just, and 
supported the principle they acted upon. I 
requested him to select such tilings as would 
procure me a favorable reception from this 
counterpart of the infernal one. He made 
choice amongst others of a gold repeating 
watch, set with a few small diamonds, and 
eiiieraUls, I however took care to reserve 
an equivalent, which I hoped would suffi- 
cienily testify the respect 1 entertained for 
t’i;e virtues of the Vieeroy. lie resided in 
the I'alacc of the kings of Cochin China, 
si.': miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at. 'I'lic Abbe Unynal in- 
forms us its circumference is a league, and 
the walls of it planted with thousands of 
cannon ; this description is certainly 
heightened ; I visited it several limes my- 
self; ami a person wdio accompanied me 
ft/i.iiul an oppoilunity of examining the 
whole. The furtiiication is an oblong 
.square, the greater sides extending as 
near as I could gues.s, half a mile; the 
lessor two thirds of that distance. It is 
formed by a retaining W'all ; behind which 
a rampart of earth, ten or eleven feet 
high, was thrown up, with steps ri.siiig to 
a convenient level for the discharge of 
missile weapons. It had no embrazures, 
tlic guns being puiiitcMl through a kind of 
porthole, made in the bottom of the re- 
taining walls. The II iiiubcM* mounted w'os 
about sixty ; the large.st nine pounders. 
Tor six or eight w'iihout the wail; short 
(lointcd bamboos from twelve to six 
inches long were driven obliquely into 
the ground ; beyond tlie.-e wa.s a diteh, 
eight feet wide and as many in depth ; 
fenced with bamboos growing, wliich 
was succeeded by another space with 
pointed ones driven into the ground, and 
the whole cncomi)asscd by a low checker- 
ed bamboo rail. 'J'lie ground within tlic 
fort wa.s divided by a iiuiubcr of back 
wails, juectiiig at right angles and forming 
squares, some were allotted to the holding 
lutirkets ; others to granaries j ipiarters 
for tlic.8i>).dicr3, stables for elephants and 
&c. Ac, the whole was much out 


of repair, the gates of coniinuiiication 
were, mostly down, and the walls falling. 

The palace deserved the name of a gootl 
lower roomed house, a terriice thrown up 
about six feet formed the floor. Fine 
polished pillars of wood, with atone pe- 
destals, supported the beams and rafters, 
upon which tiled roofs of the different 
compartments were laid, they were with - 
out ceilings. The capitals of thepillais, 
the beams and rafters were ornaiiuMited 
with carved work. The building was laid 
out ill .spacious verandas and private 
rooms, gradually wainscotted in the cen- 
ter where the roof was highest and admit- 
ted of making lofts aboie tlicin, their fur- 
niture cousUted of very few iuoTeablo.s', 
mats .spread upon the floor with hard 
cushions, great silken lanthorns painted 
in diiTcrcnt colours suspended from the 
roofs, with some frames hung up against 
the pillars, containing sentences, written 
ill long chai*aclcr.s, composed the whole. 
Ill one of the verandas I was introduced 
to the Viceroy ; I found him swinging in 
a net hammock extended between one of 
the pillars and the wainscot of the iniici 
apartments. He was a venerable old man, 
about sixty years of age, with a thin silvery 
beard, and of most engaging manners. 
His dress was plain and* simple, like the 
re.st of the Tonquinc.'sc, consisting of a 
loose gown, of black glazed linen, with 
large sleeves, a black .silk capon his head^ 
.stiffened to a particular form, and sandals 
on his feet ; the cordiality he received us 
w'ith, and to the last apparently preserved 
towards us, still inclines me toacquiihim 
of being voluntarily the author of the un- 
merited ill treatment we afterwards ex- 
perienced. He himself and others often 
hinted to me, that although the first in 
rank, he >va3 subject to the control of 
Ills colleagiie.s. 1 acquainted him with in\ 
businc^.s in Cochin China, much in tlic 
same terms 1 had made use of to Ignaac ; 
adding that the high character given of 
his own personal virtues, and the lenity 
and humanity, I had heard the Touqui- 
nesc had shewn to tlicir vaiiqui.«ihcd ene- 
. lilies, had inspired me with so strung a de- 
sire of making him a visit, and forming a 
coiiiiectioii with so deserving a people, 
that, soon after my arrival at T’uroii, I 
w^as induced to apply for his permission 
to come up to the capital. 

{To be continuqdo) 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


Pak* tseen yoiig kok fa 

i long sou liae, k. f. 

i’ll chow woiig, k. f. 

Ma yce wong, k. f. 

Ngun cliuti pak, k. f. 

Knm fung mow, k. f. 

Chun Hoang Kow, k. f. 

'rucy yong, Fe k. f. 

rsou liiiir kok, f. 

Yung shan hong, k. f. 

Nga Lan, k. f. 

V'u Ec wong, k..f- 

Kum pecn, k. f. 

Sin too chin, k. f. 

Ngow sik hecii, k. f. 

Y luig shall wong, k. f. 

Wong tot tso, k. f. 

Tsoo fung kow, k. f. 

The foregoing plants ore varieties of 
the ChrysaiJiiicmimi indicuiii ; kukor kok 
/a is the Chinese generic lerm, the other 
iianies arc expressive of some circum- 
1 tance in the flower or plant. 

Xeang iiaiii Tsoo, k. f, — aster Chlnensis. 
Nankin dark brown. 

Xeang uain hong, k. f. — Nankin n?d aster. 
Hong cha fa— Camellia Japonica, red 
flowers (the Chinese name sigiiitii's red 
tea flower). 

Tco yong — hibiscus mutabilis, a tree of 
considerable size. 

to (Canton name) sam iicem (Macau 
"’.aiiic) — Averrhoa carambola, a v«.*ry 
beautiful tree, scarcely ever without 
flower or fruit. 

i- hun put low. — Ardisia solauacca, large 
growingTruit tree, bearing most part of 
the year. 

Klim kut — Citrus aurantium var: a bcaiu 
tiful variety of orange. 

Foil yow— Citrus decumana. Large Pu- 
mulo, or shaddock tree. 

Ylm sha kut— Citrus nobilis, mandarin 
orange. 

Yung Ngak you— Citrus decumana. Pu- 
;.iuIo of Yung Ngak a town in the pru> 
vince of Can urn. 


• The final k as in the word pak it ihe pro- 
nunciation of Canton, the dialect of Pekin wc 
Muderttand toftent the sound to Fai, &c. 


Chrysaiithemuni Indicuiu, white vcIm'', 

■ ■ red embroidered. 

— tiger’s claw. 

— horse's car yellow. 

■ ■ white silver needle. 

" » ■ ■ — golden fcathert^d. 

tall strong sct'iilcd. 

yong fe is the name of a 

celebrated Chinese Jady. Tiie is iiitox 
icated. 

— — dark brown. 

shining red. 

Cochineal chi ysanthnniini . 

Imperial chrysanthcmiun. 

Holden fringed cli. 

New tiger’s claw cli. 

(tarnation (‘h. 

Shilling yellow ch. 

Yellow eh. 

Tall dark brown di. indicuiu. 

Ma tc — Elcocharis tuberosa (scirpus tube 
rosus) one of the most esteemed wa 
ter plants, the bulb produced at tlnr 
root hi the part used. Many acres in 
the neighbourhood of Catitou are oeeu- 
pied ill the cultivation of this vegetable. 

Fa cha fa — Camellia Japoiiioa (varie- 
gated). 

Pak cha fa— do. (white flowers). 

Pak yok lan — Magnolia yiilan. 

Suoy Haong — Daphne odora 

Pak seem fa — Cardeiiia flori'la. 

Qui fa— Olea fragraiis. 

Y'ay hop — Magnolia pumila. 

Teet chc lioey tong— Pyrus Japoniea. 

Hum soo fa — Magnolia fuscata. 

Ho chun kut, or ho necn kut— Citrus »tu- 
rantium. New year orange. 

Lap mucy — Calycantlius. 

To keun— Azalea liidica. 

Pak muey fa — Primus sp, white double 
flowering plum or apricot. 

Tchok serra — gardenia radicans, a low 
growing shrub with flue double white 
fragrant flowers which blow in July 
and August. 

Pak tsow— Ziziphus, a deciduous fruit 
tree of low growth, seldom produces 
good fruit at Canton, is from the mure 
northern provinces.— Flowers April and 
May. 

Wong pe.— Cookia punctata, cal. 6 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. 5 pctela lingulala. 
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Stamina 10 iiivanabiMa, erccta. Sty- 
lus cyliiiilricus, f^rossus. Geriniiiu 5 
au^ularia. Bacca 1 siXTitia A very 
liandsaine and lar^^o jf'rowing tree is 
reckoned one of tlie must pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow- 
ers in Marcli and rii^’iis in July. 

l lak ycep li chcc — Oimocarpus liichi. 

*ray tsow li ciioe. 

Won>5 pe — Conkia punctata, cal. 5 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. T) petala, lingulata, 
stamina 10 iuvaribilia, crccta. Stylus 
cyliudricus, grossns. Gerinina 5 angii- 
larc. Bacca 1 S|)ernia. This is a very 
handsome and large growing tree, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow- 
ers in March, fruit ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li chcc — Dimocarpus Litchi.*— 
Dark green-leaved. Cal. 1 pliyllus 5 
lid. Cor, O. Stamina variant : ah 6, 7, 
ad 8. Stigma 1, 2-partitum, revolii- 
tuni. Germ. 2-lobum. Bacca 1 spernia. 
This is a most beautiful tree, in a good 
noil becomes very large if not stinted 
by art. The fruit is iu the highest es- 
timation amongst the Chinese. This 
variety is accounted one of the best. 
FI. March and April. Fruit ripens in 
July. 

'^Fay tsow li chcc. — Large coarse Li tchi. 
—This is much the most free-growing 
tree, and produces the largest fruit of 
any of the varieties. The fruit is in- 
ferior in quality to some of the other 
sort.^. 

Wdc dice.— Soiir-frui ted Litchi, one of 
the least valued sorts. 

Loiigyun — Longan. — Cal. 1-pliyllus, 5 luL 
Corolla r)-pctala, parva. Stain, plcrum- 
que 8.1 Germ. 2 lobuiu aliquundoJ- 
lobum. Stigma 2-partiiuui, revolulum 
Bacca moiiospcrma. 

This is a very large growing tree, 
produces a tolerably good fruit, but 
much inferior to the Litchi. In the 
habit, as well as in the fructification, it 
has a great. afliuity to Litchi, and both 
may be species of Sapiiida. Flow. 
March. Fruit ripens July and August. 
Clioo kow Sagittaria affin. SaglttifoHa. 
—This is an aquatic esculent vegetable 
in general cultivation and use ; is culti- 
vated ill low level grounds where a 
constant supply of water can be ad- 
mitted to cover the ground, two, three, 
or four inches, as occasion may require, 
according to the strength of the plants. 


The bulb produced at the. root is the 
edible part ; it is boiled when used. 

N.vctaiithcs Arbor tristis, — This tree is 
not the production of this part, but has 
been iiitn>duced to Macao from Bengal. 
It is a vigorous large growing tree ; its 
llowcrs only e.\paiid in the night, and 
arc very oiloriferous ; at sun-rise they 
iiiirncdi.itely cither fiill off or shut up. 
Flowers in An.giist. 

Hong yok Laii or Sun Fe — Magnolia pur- 
purea. — Tied tlowering Yiilan, a plant 
Avhich has been in England for some 
years. Flowers in May. 

Clioo lung chow — N'epaiitlics distillatoria. 
— Masc. Cal. 4 pliyllus rcfle.\us. Cor. 
O. Aiithera! multoc connata; in globbam 
apice coliiiiina?. Fern. Cal. 4-phyllus, 
reflexus. Stig. 4. Caps, oblonga, 4-lo • 
culiiris. Semina multa. 

Thi.s plant grows naturally on some 
of the islands in the vicinity of Macao 
in inoiist places, by the sides of small 
rivulets. Grows from one to three, 
four, or five feet iu height. 

Song ma vow — Citrus decumana.— A va- 
riety of the I’limulo orShadock. 

Yong Kow uga. — Mitchclia Champaca. — 
This was .introduced to Macao from 
Malacca, and becomes a very large and 
hand.some tree. Its flowers are strongly 
odoriferous. Flowers most part of the 
hot sea.soii. 

Choolaii, or Pak clioo Ian. — Chloranthus, 
while flowers. — ^This plant perhaps 
sufficiently different from C. iiiconspicu- 
iis to constitute a new species. In the tea 
countries its flowers are said to be mix- 
ed with some sorts of leas to give them 
a fine smell and flavour. Flowers in 
June. 

Gong yeep Ian, or oong suk Ian. Aglaia 
odorata, (fivc-lcaved variety.) — This 
delicate little shrub is one of the most 
common ornamental plants, cultivated 
in pots, and is highly esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Kow tsin tsow, or Yok yeep Ian. — Cym- 
bidioidcs. — This elegant species grows 
naturally on some of the islands near 
Macao, but not plentifully. Flowers 
July, August, and September.' 

Hook ting-lan. Bletia Tankervilli*.— 
Flowers March and April. 

'Fsoo-lan. Bletioides Hyacinthina. — 
Flowers January and February. 
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Muk lau, Cymbidiutn ciiaifoliuin Epidcn- 
drum Sp. — Flowers in February. 

Sin luiey pak (from Sin heuy). — Flowers 
in February. 

Ta chins !an. 

Tsoo iSiini Ian. 

Click me lull. 

Kum die yok yeop Ian. 

The above viirietics generally flower 
in the months of .Tune and July. 

Fan tap clio. Goodyeroides. — 'I'his little 
plant grows wild in moist places on 


Dane's Island, &c. Flowers in February, 

Lok leeii kok. Trapa bicoruis with green 
fruit. 

Hong Icen kok. Trapa bicornis, with 
red fruit. This and the preceding are 
annual aquatic plants, and much cuT- 
tivated for the sake of their nuts oi 
fruit. Their culture is nearly the same 
as that of the Choo Kow. There is an 
other variety with black fruit, called Hal 
Icen kok, the fruit of which is eaten ra\\ , 
and is reckoned very wholesom<'- • 


SOUITAH SINGH'S UEMONSTRANCE 

TO 

AURUNGZEBE. 


Ali. due praise be offered to the glo- 
vics of almighty f5od, and the goodness 
of the julorahlc Majesty of the King of 
Kings, wiiieli is more conspicuous than 
the sun and moon. It is represented un- 
to the Ktiiperor, the Lord of time and 
space, that notwithstanding I, the well 
disposed tow'urds your IMaje.ity, by the 
Rcfidcnts of my own fortunes, have been 
separated from the immediate presence 
of my Lord, yet in the necessary duties 
of a loyal servant, as it is right and jiro- 
per, 1 have ever been ready with my good 
services ; and ev'cry thought and desire of 
mine has been coiislaiitiy exerted flir the 
prosperity of the empire, the Princes, 
l.ords. Rajahs, Nobles, and Governors 
•if Hindustan, the chiefs of Turan, 
Kum, and .Shaiim, and the inhabitants 
r'rf the seven proriuccs*, and the travel- 
lers by land and sea ; of which it is highly 
probable an idea may have been coinniu- 
iiicated to the royal heart, flowing, like 
the sea, with abundance and liberality. In 
consideration therefore of niy good ser- 
vices, and the royal favours I have enjoy- 
ed, I will say a few words in which the 
interest of the prince and the people is 
equally concerned. Having been inform- 
ed, that, in order to wage war against me, 
your well wisher, so much money has 
been lavished, as to cxliaust the trea- 
sury, and make it necessary to raise a 
large sum in specie by way of capitation- 
tax, in order to furnish the necessary 
supplies for the government. Health and 
prosperity to your Alajesty ! Thedeceas-^ 
ed Emperor Mohammed Jillaul ud deen 

* Kasmir, Bengal, Dakhan, Oujarat, Labor, 
Purul,and Paisliur. 


Akbiir, the founder of ilic empires of tlic 
worhl, tlic Lord of whole countries, and 
builder of kingdoms, on the throne ot 
bis royal juihice issued his coiiimaiicis fur 
lifty-two years with unbiassed justice, 
and sovereign atifhority ; and became the 
protector of men of every description, 
wlicrher Jews or Ciiristiaiis. Jhivideuii. 
orDharian, Rratiiiii, or Suerimi, the pie 
server of the rites, and universal friendef 
all, was honored, by the voluntaiy con- 
sent of all parties, with the title of Jiig- 
giit Garrow, or Guardian of Mankind. 
His Majesty also, Mohammed Noor ud 
deen, now iti heaven, Jebangir Padshaw, 
for twenty-two years e.\teuded the shad^ 
of bis royal foot over the heads of mor- 
tals, and with a heart for friendship, am! 
a hand for busine.ss, brought hapiiiiie.ss tr. 
light. Hi.s late Majc.sty, alsoealied Sekau- 
dcr the second, for tliirty-two years, 
having si>read the blessed shadow of pro - 
tcction over the world by the decision o! 
tlie worldly matters of mortals, obtained 
the fruit of iminoitulity iu heaven; am' 
having acquired all the mark.t of fortune* 
and prosperity became the very curreii»^ 
term for excellence, and sign of reput a 
tion on earth. By the blessings of tlie-i* 
good iiiteutioQS, and the maguiflccnce o 
these illustrious actions of his ancestors, 
wheresoever he turned hia eye, he saw 
victory in present, and prosperity in fu- 
ture days. At that time many forts ami 
kingdoms came into his power, but in yoir.- 
Majesty's reign many, have been finalK 
alienated, and the rest will very soon go . 
after them, since there is no cessation of 
ruin to the country, no atop to tlie deso- 
lation that pre^^ils on every side, 'i’he 
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farmer are pJumlcred, aud tJic revenue 
is dcfratidedy and the consequence is a 
ilcficit ill ilie coijii'jhiitioii.s - and for a 
ink, or oiii* liiodsaiid l opces, one 

thousand is now collected, and for a thou> 
sand, ten only can at present hardly be 
obtained ; and the stroiifr places are all 
dcstroyefi, and the fortresses reduced to 
sand heaps. . Whenever poverty has entc r- 
» ! palaces of Kiiif^s and Princes, the 
;; s - »id Ciindittun of the imhlcs may 
. ediiceived. .At liii.s iiionient the 
* . . . V ill lehcl'ioii, the merchant 

coinplania. I lie iiiiis.sulmans weepinij, 
and the Minooos buriiini^ ; and many in 
want of tlieir n uhtly bread, beat Uieir 
cheeUs till they are red. How can the 
dij^nity of the empire be shewn by exact- 
ing double taxc.s, in this state of the peo- 
ple, already so iiiisi rably reduced ? The 
report too at this moment is gone abroad 
tVom East toWe«t, that the Eiiiperour of 
Hi'idosian degnidis tlie honor and the 
r.ainc of the lace of Timur, and, jealous 
of the Bramins, the. Sanorahs, the Jog- * 
is, Berawgis, and Souyassees, exacts 
poll-tax from the sick and needy, robs 
t.- j uvdigent of his platter, and the jioor 
z'.jr.of his cup. If the anthemie word 
ft: iiod, if iiie heavenly hook be held in 
any e.sUciii, God is the Lord both of trite 
b •..‘lie vers, and the wild uncivilised Arab, 
and not of Mussnliiians only ; and that 
till re ifi but a point of dittereiiee. hetwoon 
the iritidcl and the believer, is most evi- 
Though the colouring vary, the 
lino painter that mixes it is one, and he 
God. Where there is amoscpic, it is to 
hiin t’iiat wt pray, and where there i.s a 
Iciiipleof idol?, for love <if him the bells 
thaken. If wc find fault with the 
religions faith of any man wc roiilradict 
ilu* letter of the heavenly book, if wc de- 
face the picture wc coiuniit an oflciice 
a?,ainsl the painter. 


Distich . — “ Whether it be beauty, or 
deformity that you look on, put not 
the hand of obliteration upon it. De- 
fect of proportion is an inscrutable 
mystery.’ ' 

III whatsoever liglit you consider a poll- 
tax, nothing can justify it. The proof of 
a ju.'^t government and good police is 
where a hcautiful woman, decked with 
gohl and jewels, can travel fropi country 
to countvY iinmolested, and in perfect se- 
curity. At thi.s lime the cities are given up 
to plunder, what then mu.*t be tlie condi- 
tion of the deserts ? but turning away the 
eyes from the view of the subject in the 
light of justice — a capitation- tax i.s a 
new and jarring regulation in Hindustan; 
yet if the zeal of religion or justice be the 
point of pretext, the Rajah Uamsiiigh is 
tlie first man from whom the tribute 
should be exacted, hecau.se he is the head 
of the Hindu tribes; after him to take 
it fioiu me your friend, your prompt obe- 
dient servant, and wcU-wishcr, will be a 
matter of Ivss diiTiculty ; but to torment 
ants and dies is unworthy a man of rhe 
world, titnl true courage. It will appear 
wonderful hereafter to posterity that those 
who have eat your Majesty’s salt, and 
whose business and duty it was, as guar- 
dians and tiitor.s, to exhibit patterns of 
virtue, .should have neglected to instruct 
your Maje.sty in the principles of trntii, 
which is the essence of the soul. 

The above spirited letter, written by 
Jesswont Singh, the Raja of Joudpooi',was 
occasioned by the attempt of Aurungzebc.- 
to impose a capitation ta.x on his llind'i 
subjects. "J’he truths respecting the state 
of the empire which it discloses, ilhistraie, 
in a very impressive inanner, the happy 
effects of intolerance and hypocritical 
tyranny. — See more pnrticultn’s in Orwic’s* 
ifistorwal FrafjmentSy p. 72, lyc. 


■ LAW.S AND OUSTOM.S OF CEYLON. 

ifinuter-' gieen hy some of the best informed Candian Priests^ to Questions put to 
themhy Govemior Falk, in the year I7tl9, respecting the Ancient Lutes 
and Customs of their (country. 

(From Bertotacci's CeyUm.J 

Jq. WiiAi law? prevailed in Ceylon ' A. Prince Wijaya, the eldest son of 
prcvionsly to its being governed by a king ? the Emperor Singha-Bahii, wdio reigned 
\N ho gave those laws } \Vlien were they over the kingdom of Lala, in Dambodiva, 
lyvcur Are they ill writing ? » having embarked from his father’.^ capita 
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(Siiigliupoor), accompanied by seven bun- 
4lred trusty and ivarJike acJhei'ciits, land- 
ed ill Ceylon, and becniiic kiiiff. This 
disriiibarkatioii took place on a Tuesday, 
af the time of the full moon, in the month 
of May, 2312 years antecedent to the pre- 
sent date. l^riiicc Wijaya was iioininatcd 
t o t lie sovereignt y by I !i e a 1 1 - perfect Hood Iio, 
who, in the month of January, the ninth 
from the period of his becoming lloodho, 
transported himself through the air from 
Madya Desa to Lanka (Ceylon). On his 
arrival, he found the island infested with 
a multitude of devils, wliose place of re- 
sort was a large forest of Na trces». 
Coodho, having placed himself in the sky 
immediately over this forest, which was 
in the centre of tlie island, caused such a 
violfiit lerii])est of wind, rain, &f\ and 
such a thick darkness, as completely ter- 
rified the devils. He then removed them 
into an island called Giridiwa, wliich he 
-had siiminoned from Daiiibodiva for that 
purpose, and which, as soon as the devils 
had been conveyed to it, he reinau(le<I to 
its former station. There were at that 
time no men on Lakdiwa (Ceylon) j 
Jioodho, therefore, preaclied to the gods, 
who had assembled from diderent parts 
of the island ; and havinc; established 
them in the ordinance of his religion, 
and rendered Lakdiwa a iii habitation for 
humbler beings, ho returned to Dainbo- 
diva. The IJenefactor of the World, after 
having been forty-five years Boodlio, on the 
day of his heeoiiiing Nivani, whilst re- 
posing on a couch in the ganlen of M.dia 
Itaja, ill the city of Kui.siiara, in J>an]bu- 
<liwa, addressed himself in the following 
manner to Sakra Dewcndra, w'ho stood 
nearer to him than any of the other gods 
of the ten thousand worlds assembleil 
together upon this occasion : — “ Sakra,’' 
.said he, my religion will hereafter be 
established in Jjanka-dwepa (Ceylon) ; 
Ih incc Wijaya, eldest son of King Siiigha- 
ILahu, Kinperor of the country called 
Lala, and residing at Siiigbapoor, accom- 
jiauiedby seven liundrcd trusty associates, 
will this day land on Lanka, and become 
■King. Protect, therefore, that King, liis 
adherents, and Lanka.” Sakra, .after 
having rec*eivcd these injunctions, sent for 
Wishim, ami, addressing the deity, whose 
colour is like that of the olue lotus, dc- 

♦ A tree producing flowers of a fragrant smell, 
wliich arc ollercd al the shrine uf Boodho. 


sired him to afford the necessary protec 
tion to Prince Wijaya .iiul his attendants, 
ami to support the religion of IloocIIio, 
which was to endure for five tliousaml 
years. In obedience to the orders of Sa- 
kra, Wishmi immediately descended to 
Lakdiwa, which he protected in the man- 
ner above stated. Thus, by the appoint- 
ment of B|^odbo, and w ith tlie assistance 
of ihe inferior deities. Prince Wija};i, 
descvmled from the family of the Ssun, 
was tlie lirst king who reigned over I.ak- 
diwa. "I'ambniparui was the name of 
the city which lie founded, and in whicli 
he resided. — Prince Wijaya reigned thir- 
ty-eight years; and, from the coianieiia - 
mcni of his reign to that of the preseni 
King, Kerli Sri, inclusive, or, accordiie, 
to the era of Boodho, to the present year 
2312 this island has been governed h} 

1 7y kings. 

What laws arc there relative to tln» 
succession to the throne ? 

.V. The King, when his deatli ap 
proaclies, may, with the concurrence 
the ministers, deliver over the kingdoni 
to his son, if he has one ; otherwise, at 
the King’s decease, the ministers appoim 
to the sovereignty any person of the Raja 
Wause (Royal race) whom they may hv 
able to find in Ceylon. In case, liowcvei , 
this source should be exhausted, it lias, 
from ancient times, been the custom oi 
the great city (Candy) to send presents if - 
any prince and princess of the race of ti c 
Sun, and professing the religion of Rood- 
lio, who may happen to he residing a’. 
Madura, or in any other of the counlr c- 
adjacent, and to place them oiithethroi c. 
If this is not done, a person is selertul 
from amongst tlie nobles of the empu * . 
and invested with regal power. 

Q. Is there any law permitting tlw 
younger children to succeed to the throne, 
ill preference to the elder ? 

. /. The succession is not regulated ac- 
cording to seniority; but that prince 
appoioted to the sovereignty who is mo’i 
eminent for wisdom, virtue, and a good 
disposition. The second son of 3Iuta 
Sfiva (who reigned over Lakdiwa, in the 
city of Aniiradpoor), in consequence of 
his having been adorned with these amia- 
ble qualities, obtained the sovereignty, 
even during the life-time of his elder bn* • 


♦ A. D. i7«9. 
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ther ; as is shewn in the book entitled 
Baja Hatuakarc. 

Q. What ceremonies arc observed at 
the coronation of a king ? 

A. On the day of his installation, the 
R^yal Mandapa X is beautifully decorated 
with all sorts of precious oriiarneiits ; 
within that -Mandapa is erected another, 
made of the branches of the Udumbara 
or Attika 1| tree ; and in the centre of 
this inner Mandapa is placed a seat, made 
of the wood of the same tree ; — the King, 
covered with jewels, and invested with 
the insignia of royalty, wearing the 
sword, tl)C pearl umbrella, the forehead- 
band, the slippers, and the Chowrie made 
of the white hairs of the Scraara'a tail, 
repairs to the above ment ioned seat : a 
royal virgin, adorned with costly orna- 
ments, and holding in her hand a sea 
ciiaiik filled with river watei*, and open- 
ing to the right, then approaches the 
place where the King is seated, and, lift- 
ing up the chank with both hands, pours 
its contents upon the King's head, ad- 
dressing him at the same time, in these 
words :— ** Your Majesty is anointed to 
rule over this whole assembly of Hoha- 
tries ; may it tlierefore please your Ma- 
jesty to perform the duties of a .Wereign, 
and to exercise your sway with benignity 
and justice.” — After this, the Purohita 
IVraroin (the head Brainin), arrayed with 
ornaments adapted to the nature of hi.s 
oflicc, lifts up with both hands, a .silver 
cliank filled with river water, and, pour- 
ing its contents on the King's head, ad- 
dre.sses him in the manner above iiieii- 
tioned, and recommends him to govern 
with gentleness and justice. Then a 
principal Sita, adorned with suitable ur- 
nameuts, taking up with both hands a 
golden chank, likewise filled with river 
water, pours the contents upon the King's 
head, admonishes him to reign with jus- 
tice and gentleness, and to perform the 
established duties of a Sovercigu. — These 
ceremonies being ended, and the King in- 
vested with the crown, the following re- 
fiections ought to present themselves to 
his royal mind:— The addresses which 
have been just now made to me may be 
construed either as an imprecation or a.s a 

t A sort of pavillion. 

i; I’fiis ii a tree which produces fruit from the 
mink and branches without flowering : the fruit 

like a fig, but rather of a red colour. 


blessing ; and I am to consider the sub- 
stance and actual purport of them to he 
to the following effect : — If your Ma- 
jesty act in conformity to our suggestions, 
it is well ; otherwise it is to be hoped 
that your head will split into seven 
pieces.” This subject is furtlicr treated 
of in the book entitled Maha Wansc. 

Q, Does the King possess the power of 
acting according to his own free will, in 
matters relating to the government of the 
country ? 

A, If the King be a man of great abi- 
lities, well skilled in ancient laws and 
usages, acquainted witli the practices of 
former kings, and properly vcr.sed in reli- 
gious knowledge, there arc some matters 
which he may decide ac< ording to his own 
plciisiire ; hut there are likewise, many 
others which he cannot determine with- 
out consulting the ministers and peo- 
ple. Any doubts which exist upon this 
subject may be resol ved by a reference to 
the book entitled Maha V»"ar.sc ; wherein 
an account is given of the things which 
were done at the sole will and pleasure of 
King Prakrama Bahii, who ruled over 
Lakdiwa, and resided at Polonnarupoor ; 
a.s well as of things done by Itim, after 
consulting his miiiistor.s. 

Q. Are there any eslabiishcd laws to 
which the King is bound to conform ? 

A, It fs said in the book entitled Niti 
.Sastra, that the basis of all gord govern- 
ment is a victory over the senses : lhc.se 
are, sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. 
A victory over the first is gained wlien 
the wife of another can be beheld w'ithout 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her *, 
over the second, wlieii .slander and abuse 
tan be heard without exciting emotions of 
auger ; over the third and fourth, when 
the organs of smelling and tasting are 
not immoderately delighted with per- 
fumes and delicate viands ; over the fifth, 
when the body is not captivated with its 
peculiar enjoyments. The first step to- 
wards the subjugation of the senses, is 
i*everciice to parents, teaeher.s, and el- 
ders; frequenting the society of wise 
persons is the source of that reverence ; 
ill order to be admitted into such society, 
learning must be acquired ; the possessor 
of knowledge becomes prosperous; by 
means of the wisdom derived from learn- 
ing, a victory over the inclinations is ob- 
tained, and that victory ensures the coin- 
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pletion of eveiy wish. — Tliese ai^ the 
rules which ought to giiiJe the coiiduci; of 
Kings ; a coiihrin^lion of which hict will 
he fuiuul ill the hook entitled Tela P^ltta 
Jalake. 

Q, Can the King deprive a person of 
life, or dispossess him of his property, 
without any investigation of the crime 
imputed to him, or without apprizing any 
one of tlie nature of his offence ? 

A, A King, calletl to the throne by the 
voice of the ministers and of the people, 
always has been, always is, and always 
will be, elected for the express puri»oscof 
inquiring minutely iiilo what is lawful, 
and what is unlawful; of causing what 
is unlawful to b? set aside, and what is 
lawful to he carried into cfiTect ; of ac- 
quitting the innocent; and of iiillictitig 
on the guilty, punishments proportioned 
to their .crimes : — nevertheless, when a 
person has committed a capital offence, 
the established custom is to have the cir- 
cumstances of the case inquired into by 
the people, and by the judicial cliiefs; 
and to make a reference to the ancient 
(look, which contains an account of what 
is, and what is not lawful. — If, after 
sucli inquiry and reference, the crime 
is proved, and found to be deserving of 
death, sentence is passed accordingly : 
but 110 king, cither on his sole authority, 
or with the concurrence of his ministers, 
can, consistently with his prescribed du- 
ties, confiscate the property of a guiltless 
(icrson. 

Q, Can the King either wage war or 
conclude peace, without first consulting 
Ids ministers ? 

A. The King is, both day and night, 
in dread of enemies : under this appre- 
hension he assembles and maintains a 
force, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
elephants, and chariots ; collects waiiikc 
weapons, puts his strong holds into a state 
of defence, and conjectures when he may 
he attacked : such is the condition of a 
sovereign. Whensoever, therefore, ene- 
mies do approach, there being in such 
a case no time for consulting his minis- 
ters, the King can, of his own authority 
aIone» order the troops to prepare, and 
taking them with him,, cgn. proceed to at- 
tack the eaemy; — and, if the enemy 
should have advanced so rapidly as to pre- 
vent him from assembling his army in 
lime to oppose them, he may, without 
Asiatic Journ. — No, 19. 


consulting his ministers, take Che most 
valuable articles out of his treasury, for 
the purixisc of hcguciafiiig a peace with 
them; — it is, however, the duty of the 
King to coiisiik his ministers, before he 
l>rocccils to invade any foreign country, or 
to lay siege to any fort ; neither is it in his 
power to conclude a war, so begun, with- 
out c*oiis(iliit|g his ministers. 

Can the King confer rank upon perr 
s-ons of low birth ? or can he degrade 
those wi»o are highly born ? 

A, Jf a person of high rank has been 
guilty of treason, or of any other weighty 
r>frciice, he may he seized ; and. Ids crime 
having been inquired into by the court of 
justice, he may he either put to death, or 
rediiccil to a l(*w east. Persons of low 
cast may be promoted to be chief in their 
own triliii, but eaiuiot bo advanced to tin; 
rank and jirivileges of men of a higher 
east. 

Q. Cun the King, without the know- 
ledge of the ministers and people, choose 
a person to succeed to the throne } 

A, In a case of great emergency, any 
relation of the king, who is justly entitled 
to succeed to the throne, may be iionii- 
iiateil to the sovereignty, with the con- 
sent of the principal people ; but no such 
})ower is vested in the King alone.— 
Unless, however, there is au urgent ne- 
cessity for adopting the measure above- 
mentioned, the sovereignty is conferred 
by the united voice of the ministers and 
people, in due form and eerenioiiy, ac'conl- 
ing to established usage. 

Q. Amongst the laws which existed 
antecedent to tlie instilutifin of the Co- 
vcriinicnt, are there any lo which ilm 
King is bound lo conform? By whom 
were such laws given? Are they in writ- 
ing, and if written, in what hooks an; 
they contained ? 

A, There are ten virtues which a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

1. Charity; viz. giving rice and clotfi 
to priests. Brahmins, and poor people. 

2. Religion ; viz. constantly maintain- 
ing the ordinances of Boodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bestowing fields, 
gardens, and otlicr valuable property. 

4. Uprightness ; viz. being i'oi<l of de- 
ceit. 

■ 5. Mercy; viz. not being of an obdu- 
rate mind. 

Voj..'IV. E 
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6. Temperance; viz. luortificatiou of 
s.ensual desires. 

7 . Placability ^ viz. not continuing to 
be angry after the cause of displeasure 
baa ceased. 

8. Humanity; viz. not punishing, tor- 
menting, or molesting iunoceiit persons. 

9. Forbearance; viz. not being angry 
at faults before they have been well in- 
quired into. 

10. Impartiality ; viz. shewing no un- 
due preference to any one. 

■ The system of conduct which a King 
ought to observe, was preached by Bood- 
ho, in the great city of Wesala, in Dara- 
bodiva, in the great temple of Sarandada, 
to tl\e King of the same city, whose name 
was Letcharvi, as may be seen in the 
books entitled Dik Sangi. 

■ Q* What is the nature of the judicial 
process in Ceylon? and how arc the 
Courts of Justice constituted, that is, of 
what persons arc they composed ? 

The Court of Judicature is com- 
posed of the two Adigars, the four Maha 
Disapatis, * the Malta Mahottala, and 
such of the persons of rank as are con- 
stantly in attendance upon the King. The 
above mentioned grandees assemble in the 
Hall of Justice, and try the suits sub- 
mitted for their investigation. If any 
cause comes before them which they are 
incoinpcteiit to determine, they proceed 
to Magul Maduwa, a hall elegantly fitted 
up near the King’s palace, and there enter 
into the trial of such causes; the King 
himself being present, and seated on his 
throne. 

Q. What laws existed antecedent to 
the institution of tlie Government ? 

A, There are ordinances which have 
existed from ancient times ; namely, 
that the Prince shall not kill the King his 
father, or the Queen his mother ;~that 
he shall not forsake the religion of Bood- 
ho, and embrace a different religion ; that 
he shall not. put to death any member of 
the priesthood ; — that he shall not injure 
such boa-trees as may be planted near any 
temple, containing the image or relics of 
Boodbo, nor deface any part of the temple ; 
•—that he shall not deprive any animal of 
life ; — that he shall not commit theft or 
adultery that be shall not utter a false- 
hood, or drink intoxicating liquors. These 
ten injunctions were ordained previously 
lo the institution of the Government. 
■ ■ . 

« More commonly cslled Disavoet* * 


Q., In case the King should be inclined 
to act in opposition to the above recited 
ordinances, is ir in the power of the mi- 
nisters to prevent Iiini ? 

A. It is ill the power of the ministers 
to put a stop to the improper conduct of a 
King who acts contrary to those ordi- 
nances : for instance, in a city of Dambo- 
diva, there reigned formerly a King, called 
Porisada, who killed men secretly, and 
fed upon their flesh. This circumstance 
having come to the knowledge of tlic mi- 
nisters and tlie people, they assembled to- 
gether, and with many intreatics bemught 
the King to desist from so savage a prac- 
tice ; but being unable to prevail on him 
to discontinue it, they drove him out of 
the city, and elected another Prince to 
rule in his stead. The particulars of this 
transaction will be found related in the 
books entitled Suta Soma Tatake. 

Q. Can the King remove his ministers, 
and take others in their stead ? 

A. If a minister has been guilty of any 
offence against the King, or any other 
atrocious crime, immediately on its being 
proved, he may be displaced, and another 
person appointed to succeed him; but 
all the ministers cannot be dismissed at 
once, unless there be evident’ reason to 
believe that they have entered into a trea- 
sonable combination against the So\c- 
reign. 

Q, Can the King set asidq a decision 
awarded by the before-mentioned Conn 
of Justice ? 

A, The King has that power ; never- 
theless, in consideration of the iiecc.ssity 
of supporting the religion and government, 
if the ministers unanimously ailvise him 
to adhere to the duties of a king, as en- 
joined in the books, he cannot annul, but 
must confirm their decisions. 

Q. Is it true, that some districts have 
a power of publicly remonstrating against 
acts of injustice committed by their ru- 
lers ? What are the names of those dis- 
tricts, and how far does that power ex- 
tend ? 

A, There are several districts, the in- 
habitants of which possess the power of 
remonstrating against any acts of injus- 
tice or oppression exercised towards them 
by their Governors. 

These districts are : Ist, Qda Nuwara ; 
2d, Yali Nuwara; 3d, Dunibara; 4th, 
Pansiya Pattu; 5tli, Matale; 6th, Ha- 
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raseya Pattu ; 7th, Tun pnrraha ; Hth, 
Hewa harta; 9th, Uvva. Their power 
is so great, as to cause the removal, or 
even Ihi* destruction of those whom they 
iiiay discover to have acted unjustly to- 
wards rhem. 

^ Q. .’Save the priests any concern in the 
^government of the country ? 

A, The two chief priests, who preside 
not only t»ver the priests of the two great 
temples which have belonged to the city 
of Candy from the time of its existence, 
hut likcwi.se over all the otlier priests in 
Lakdiwa; as well the Manga Raja, or 
Supreme priests, to whom those before 
menlionvd are snhortliiiate ; and such 
persons as are skilled in religious know- 
ledge ; may rt'spcctfully entreat and admo- 
nish his Majesty not to depart from the 
ten procribed duties of a Sovereign. 

Wliai are the duties of the first 
and second Adigars ? 

A, For the due execution of the edict 
issued by the King to his ministers and 
subjects, as well as for his Majesty's 
protection and support, the first Adigar is 
entrusted with the cominaiid of the va- 
Haut troops belonging to Udu-Gani Fahe 
and Kalu Pulluia districts, which are un- 
der his own immediate authority; and 
the second \digar commands the no-lcss 
valiant troops belonging to his own dis- 
tricts of Pill igaij-Pahi and Katu-Pullule. 
When tlie King goes away from his capi- 
tal, one of these Adigars accoiiipauics 
him, and the other remains in charge of 
the city. 

Q. What is tlio number of great Disa- 
patis, or chiefs of provini'vs ? 

A. The extensive Disavas of Urva 
Mutale, Sat Corly, and Siitara Corle, are 
governed by four Malia Oisapatis. 

Q. How many inferior Di.sapatis, or 
chiefs of .subordinate districts are there ? 

A, There are seventeen inferior Disa- 
patis, and their disavas are, 1st, Dum- 
bara; 2d, Udupalata; 3d, Uulatgama; 
4th, Kotmala ; fith, Wellasara; 6th, 
Tambaukada; 7th, Madakalalapiirva ; 
8th, Putalam; 9th, Saparagama; lOtli, 
Panama; lltb, Muimessarama ; r2th, 
Tanibalagamu ; 13th, Kottiarara; 14ch, 
Maha Madige Cadda ; 15th, Alud Aladige 
Cadda; 16th, Nuwarc Kalawiya; 17th, 
Patti pala. 

Q. Is the power of the inferior Disa- 
patis, in their respective district?, equal 


t<» the |)ower of the Maha Disapatis in 
theirs? .iiid arc they entitled to equSI 
honors from the men of ihcir own dis- 
tricts ? 

A, Both principal and inferior Di.?apa- 
tis receive their appointment from the 
King; therefore, tliere is no distinction 
of power between them ; each can c.xer- 
cise aiitlicwity in his own disava; and 
from first to last, there is no diflference in 
the honors paid to them in their own 
district. 

Q, Whst i>owers are vested in the Dl- 
sapatis ? 

A, 'riic^y may hear causes in their se- 
veral districts ; and can inflict punisii- 
iiieiit hy flogging, fine, and imprisonment ; 
but further than this, their power dues 
not ext end. 

Q, Can each Disap.iti try and deter- 
mine suits instituted in his own districts ? 

A. There are some matter? which the 
Disapatis can try and determine in tlieir 
own district.?, and others upon which 
they cannot decide. 

Q, Arc there any written instructions 
to the Disapatis, defining what cases they 
can, and what they cannot, try and deter- 
mine in their own districts ? 

A, Tliere are books that contain a spe- 
cification of the matters which they can, 
as well as those wdiich they cannot decide 
finally. 

Q. If a person should find himself ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Disapati, can 
he represent the matter to the King? aiul 
wliatis the form of proceeding in such a 
case ? 

If a Disapati lias given an unjust 
decree against any one of the iiihabitams 
of his district, the injured person may 
represent the circumstance.? to tlie King ; 
and it Is usual, upon such an occa.sioii, to 
state the fact through the two Adigars ; 
nevertheless, in some instances, the in- 
formation is communicated through the 
persons W'ho are in attendance ufioti the 
King, if the complainants fail of accom- 
plishing their purpose by the means above 
mentioned, they repair to tin; court in 
front of the pale of the King's palace, 
where, prostrating themselves at full 
length, and striking their children, to 
make them cry, they, with loud vodlera- 
tions, call out for redress. 

Q, Have the Disapatis the potver of 
trying and determining capital cases } 

E 2 
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yi. Were they vested with tliis pow’er, 
there would be no need either of a King, 
or of tIio>«e ministers who compose the 
Courts of JiLstire; but so far from one 
single Disaputi po.ss(‘s.si?)g the power of 
frying and detennining crimes punishable 
with death, this power does not exist 
even in the. whole united assembly of tlie 
Judges. 

Q, If they have not the power, by 
whom is a sentence of death ])asscd ? 

A, No one rail be put to death without 
the consent of the Kiiiq. 

Q. Is there any distinct form of trying 
persons for crimes punishable with death ? 

A, There is an equitable mode of ad- 
ministering justice ill cases of tliis na- 
ture ; which are investig<ate(l by a tribunal 
composed of the King and the before 
mentioned judicial chiefs. 

Q. What crimes are punishable with 
death ? 

A, Those who have molested, perse- 
cuted, or killed their parents, teachers, 
priests, or any other persons ; those who 
liavc committed otrences against tlie King ; 
^hosc who have broken down the boa- 
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trees, or defaced the. the dagabs ; those 
who have stolen things belonging to 
Boodho, to the gods, and to the King ; 
thieves who plunder villages ; thieves who 
rob on tbc roiid : — the perpetrators of 
such crimes as these, arc put to death. - 

Q» What slighter punishments are 
awarded for lesser otfenccs ? 

A. Tile criminals arc punished accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, either by 
cutting off their hands, feet, cars, or 
noses ; by tine, iiiiprisoiiineiit, or fetters ; 
in some cases, red flowers and the bones 
of oxen are suspended about the body of 
the culprit, whof^e hands being tied be- 
hind his hack, he is dogged until the skin 
comes off upon the rataii, and is then 
eonducted through the four principal 
streets, preceded by the drum of punish- 
ment, which is beaten as he goes along, 
anil he himself is luade to proclaim the 
crime of which he lias been guilty. 
Sometimes, such convicts are sent to the 
villiiges where fevers arc prevalent ; 
namely, Bintaiiia, Badiilla, and Tclipaiha. 
These are the puiiisliinents inflicted on 
the perpetrators of crimes not capital. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


MR. FULLERTON'S ACCOUNT. 

OF THE 

MASSACUE OF THE ENGLISH AT JIJDDA, JUNE 6tli. 1727. 


1 AM heartily sorry to advise you of 
the melancholy accident that betel us 
here on June Gtli, Mr. Hill having coin- 
plcied his business oil the 5th, had scu£ 
his household necessaries on hoard the 
Margaret which was gone a little w’ay out 
of harbouriii readiness to sail, when on an 
invitation froiiiCapts.Dalgleisli and Frauck- 
land he went ashore, and resolved un- 
fortunately to stay all night at our house. 
There liad been a great mortality among 
the Liiscars onboard his ship, and at dif- 
ferent times five or six of them died, and 
as they were Musulmaiis the rest buried 
them after their own manner, and being 
strangers and not acquainted with the 
place, instead of carrying them ashore :is 
usual, buried them upon small islands or 
shomls, which are sometimes overflown, 
and as I suppose their graves not being 
veiy deep the water washed away the 
sand and discovered some of the dead 
bodies to the fishermen wh(^ came that 


way; they immediately went on shore and 
noised it about town, that the English 
murdered the iMusuImaus on board their 
ships and sent them ashore on dosolatc 
islands, where they lay unhiiricd or were 
found floating on tlie waves ; complaints 
and accusations to this effect were report- 
ed to the Bashaw, who answered he would 
inquire about it, and accordingly sent for 
the Serungs or Moor officers and others, 
who told him that all the Musulmaus on 
board the Margaret liad always been used 
very well, and that the people who were 
dead, died a natural death, and that they 
were buried with all tlie ceremony they 
were masters of, and as well as the na- 
ture of the ground would permit ; the 
Bashaw told them that if any died on 
board for the future they must send them 
them ashore to be buried. It happened 
that one of the Moormen died the day 
Mr. Hill staid on shore, intending to re- 
turn and sail in the morning, the corpse 
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at the Bashaw’s order, was brought ou 
sliore in order to satisfy the populace ; as 
soon as it was landed, the mob came 
round, aud every one ready to give his 
judgment, some said his neck was broke, 
others his legs and arms, others that his 
eyes had Iicen put out with red hot irons, 
and many such ridiculous assertions, and 
in general all agreed that he was murder- 
ed. liinncdiatcly they took up the body 
and away they carried it to shew it to 
the Bashaw; he rcpriinandcd them se- 
verely (particularly some Janizaries that 
were there and bade them be quiet until 
he had sent for some Moormen out of the 
ship to inquire liow this mau came by his 
death,) but this (lid not appear them ; 
they imiiicdiatery leaving him came into 
town, ami called out, a musulman killed 
without reason by Fringis (or Christians) ; 
and one and all took up their arms, espe- 
cially the Janizaries, who seemed to be the 
great incendiaries, and immediately went 
to the house in which Mr. Hill had lived ; 
but finding he was gone thence, they pro- 
ceeded in a tuiniiltiious body to our house, 
so that about two p. m. diiitier being just 
ended, the partakers whereof were Messrs. 
It. Franckland, Alexander Dalgleish, 
Thomas Hill, W. Morconi, ll. Baiioby, 
and myself, we were aliirnied with an un- 
common noise ill the streets, upon which 
we ran to the windows aud saw a conflu- 
ence of people approiu'hiijg our great gates 
with naked swords, and other weapons ; 
which very much surprised us, as we knew 
of no previous provocation. We immedi- 
ately sent down our linguist to inquire 
into the affair, whom they insulted by 
pulling off his turband, and a*, last fired 
un him, so tliat he at last ded to an adja- 
cent house, where he was protected. This 
sight did not a little deject us, the mob 
advancing called out to ns, we must either 
turn our religion or die; wc then called to 
oiir soldiers to secure the gates, but as wc 
i'ould put no great confidence in their in- 
tegrity, nor in the strength of our gates, 
wje concluded upon cvciy person’s making 
his escape in the best mannner he could. 
Two gentlemen went down to the door 
which was broke in, and they were killed 
by the mob, who now came running up 
stairs and fell upon the rest of the gentle- 
men, Mr. Franckland jumped down, and 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they im- 
mediately killed him; they also killed Mr. 
Dalgleish and four or dve more, but I and 


Mr. Fullerton, and the linguist hid our- 
selves and. escaped. Benjamin Adams con- 
cealed liimself for about two hours and 
then ran naked into the street, when? a 
Turk stuped him, gave him his own coat, 
and sent him on board the sliip. Mr. 
Hill Wits not killed outright, but was 
wounded in many places, surviving two or 
three days^ Some of them were shot on 
the tops or houses, others mangled and 
cut to pieces in the most inhuman man- 
ner ; ill due, so quick was the massacre, 
that in less than the space of half an hour 
from the first assault, the abo\’C gentle- 
men, and three Portuguese belonging to 
us, were killed ; myself it pleased God to 
preser\'e in a most miraculous manner, 
though 1 was within ten yards of Mr. 
Hill during the whole scene of this bloody 
treatment. About 5 o'clock p. m. when 
the mob was dispersed, 1 got out of a win- 
dow ill the place where I lay concealed, 
and got into a house where 1 lay concealed 
till the Kehaia arrived, whose protection 1 
claimed. 

After the massacre was over, the sol- 
diers and mol) plundered the house, broke 
open godowns, chests, and every de- 
pository, and took away all the money, 
goods, &c. as In an instant, plundering 
whatever they found ; the governor, when 
these barbarities were over, secured the 
ships with two or three hundred Turks ; 
he also seized all that had robbed and 
plundered the house to the number of two 
hundred, and made tliem deliver back all 
their thievings; several being obstinate 
and refusing to refund, the Bashaw order- 
ed them to he pinched with hot iroits 
until they complied, by this means he re- 
covered most of the goods and money ; 
it appeared that above 40,000 dollars had 
been taken from the house, which were 
mostly recovered. Some suspect tli.at the 
Bashaw was at the bottom of all this, 
particularly as it is asserted, that his Ja- 
nizaries were among the most active,. . also 
that the principal men in the country re- 
paired to the governor and blamed his 
proceedings. However that may he, 
every thing is delivered lo the persons 
of each ship respectively, taking receipts 
that they have all. The Turks are now 
withdrawn ; but our people are forbid to 
stir until the Grand Signior’s pleasure be 
known. The lascars went all away on this 
occasion. 
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ON THE BESTORAT/ON OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST ; 

Sy Charles Grants Jun, Esq. M,P. M.A, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

(Continued from page 552, Fol. Ill,) 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim 
rehearse. 

Three brothers inurder’d, and a father's 
curse : 

(jo, rear the musnud u*cr the gasping 
mound 

Of trampled hosts, while lu«lia weeps 
around : 

On Hindoo shrines thy higot fury pour. 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse 
in gore. 

’Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from 
far 

Her streaming fires, and terrors worse 
than war ! 

Where mystic hyinnings awed the mid- 
night air, 

Strange sounds, that breathe or that in- 
flict <lespair, 

Are heard. The despot, throned in blood, 
presides 

O’er havock's work, and all the ruin 
guides. 

As from the realms that own stern Va- 
nia's* sway. 

Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps 
on high, 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around 
them fly : 

Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe, 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas ! how dark the baleful ruins 
spread I 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed ! 
While in each bower the widow'd Arts 
repine, 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, ’mid Casi’sf blasted 
scenes, 

Hhnself how fallen ! the aged Pandect^ 
leans, 

*Yainais the judge of Hell. The Asuras, or 
evil Genii, are under his dominion, 

t Casi is a name of Benares, the principal seat 
of Hindoo learning. 

i Paadeet is a Hindoo doctor or profesMir of 
k-urning. 


Exalts th' insulted Vedas § high in air," 
And prays, and pours his soul into the 
prayer : 

** Say why, Narayenlf, while thy votary 
weeps, 

Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thun- 
der sleeps ? 

Oh, where that ann, with countless 
trofihies crovvii’d. 

In heavcirs dread iisis o’er vanquish'd 
Gods renow iiM ; 

Whose vengeance (lush'd proud Rahu’s^ 
impious crest, 

** And tore, witli lion** fangs, the tyrant 
breast ?" 

In vain, O sage, thou vveep'st thy coun-» 
try's fate : 

E'en now new woes litr wasted plains 
await. 

*Tis ever thus,— otic ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of 
gore. 

Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads. 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
While stales unwoutided long remain se- 
cure ; 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure, 
ft Hark ! 'tis a voice on Meshed'sJt 
holy walls. [calls. 

His fierce Afshars§§ impetuous Nadir 

i The Vtfdos arc ilic lacrcil bnnks *of the Hin- 
doos, and are snppo!«cd to have been proniiilgaicd 
by Br.ihina at tin creation. They are ftw in num- 
ber, and were tirsi r duced tn writing by Vyasa, 'a 
celebrated aage, (int niioiicd in a succeeding part 
of the poem) about 1100 H. C* It sectua to be 
tiowagri«d that th*^ fnuitli Veda is of a much 
later dale than the other three. 

H Naraycn. or Vishnu, the secinid person of 
the Hindm* Triad, wlikli is composed of Krahnia 
Vishnu, and Seeva. Vishnu means * The Pre- 
server }* and he is said to have frequently become 
incarnate, for tlie purpose of rescuing his wor- 
shippers from oppression. 

^ Rahil was one of the Asurs, who, in order 
to drink the amrita or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was shiin by Vishnu. 

•• The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, 
in Hindoo mythology, was in a form half lion, 
half man, for the destruction of a tyrant rajah. 

ft The following lines give a general sketch of 
the route of Nadir's conquests. 

tt Meshed inea> s ** the tomb' of martyrs.’* It 
is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
which Nadir first went forth to conquest by hia 
own authority, and which he made the principal 
seat of government. 

H Afshars, the tribe to wbigll Nadir belonged. 
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From Gcbal’s mountains, whose rude 
summits shade 

Nohavend* * * § s* dark and melancholy glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm’d witii orient 
flowers ; 

From Scistan's mines of gold and palmy 
bowers ; 

Fniin thirsty Kerman, and Balsara*s 
strand. 

Where Suso*s lawns to western suns ex- 
pand. 

Swells the disastrous sound to JMcdia’s 
vales, 

Wliere health on Tabrizf breathes with 
all her gales ; 

To wild Araxes* yet untam'd career. 

And Tertis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 
'I'hy sons, Shirvaun, have heard on Ba- 
cu's shore, 

And DerheinrsJ iron barrier frowns no 
more ; 

While the proud Russ§, on Neva's banks 
aghast, 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes 
of day 5 

Kiugs shrink to dust, and armies fade 
away : 

High Caitdaliar, on eastern ramparts bold. 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarchs old. 
Cower at the peal ; astonish'd Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her float iiig|| 
fields. 

Ah ! be the shadows deep on Karnal's^ 
meads. 

There, there, the towering pride of Delhi 
bleeds. 

But e'en when, far from India’s ravag'd 
wastes, 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes. 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array'd. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 


* Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive bat- 
tle, which lasted for tliree flays, between the Per* 
simns and Arabs, and terminated the empire of 
the former, in the seventh century. 

t Tabriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity 
of its air. I is name imports that it can never be 
nfected by any contagious disorder. 

t The ancient Caspiac Portae, called by thcTurks, 
The Gate of Iron. 

§ The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 

I Lahore is watered by the five branches of the 
Indus, and is thence called Paiyab. 

% Karnal, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here 
was fought the decisive battle between Nadir And 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


As when the lightning rush’d along the 
wind, 

Touch'd by its stroke, the mountain flames 
behind. 

From realm to realm the howl of havock 
swells. 

As lawless rage or rebel pride impels : 

Beneath th* usurper's frantic sceptre 
bow’ll. 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic 
Oude ! 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains ; 

Amt tyranny o'crwhelins fair Hoogley's 
plains. 

All, beauteous Cashmere*, love's en- 
chanting vale ! 

What new Abdallahf shall iliy woes be- 
wail ? 

In vain thy snowy mountains swelling 
. round. 

For Peace alone would guard the holy 
ground : 

Oh, oiice for thee the rosy-fiiigcr'd Hours 

Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasuie's echoing 
bowers ; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scent- 
ed grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to 
rove ; 

And, moulded by the hand of young De- 
sire, 

Tliy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch'd her blooming 
race 

With tints so tender of impassion'd grace. 

With all their glances wove such artless 
wiles. 

Or breath'd such brightness round their 
angel smilc.s. 


* The Vale of Cashmere is the favourite theme 
of profuse panegyric with all eastern authors and 
travellers. It U callc.’J ilu' Paradise of the East. 
Among other excellencies, it was famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitants, for its plane trees and 
ruses. Before the Mahointnedan conquest of In- 
dia, it was celebrated for Che learning of its Bra- 
miiis. In the dismembernicnt of the Mogul Em- 
pire, it fell into the hands of the Afghans (17M), 
Mr. Foster, who travelled there in 17S2. d'-scribes 
it as in the most wretched state. The wit. gaiety, 
and vixtues of the inhabitants have di.<’liiied wlUl 
their coniincrcc and prosperity. At ti.i- time Mr. 
Foster saw it, it was suffering the s vert st atro- 
cities from the Afghan governor, wh'> seema to 
have been one of the most abomiiiahle savages 
that ever oppressed any country. See FoaCer's 
Travels, Vol. I. Also Bernier* s Tratelt* 

t A celebrated Persian poet, wlio died A. D. 
Ia20. 
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All ! at the lyraut’s frown those beauties 
die; 

FLed IS the smile, and sunk the speaking 
eye : 

Nor harp nor carol warbles through the 
glade, 

Nor pensive love notes soothe the plane- 
tree shade ; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round his temples twines thy bright- 
est rose. 

Science and Learning deck thy scenes no 
more. 

But heavily some safer spot explore : 

Yet not to Varanasi’s loved* rctreat 

The exiles bend their melancholy feet : 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step 
profane. 

From shrines long cherish’d, scare the 
sister train. 

Tliroiigli every shade the horror rolls 
around. 

And war-worn India bleeds at every 
wound : 

Indignant Learning droops her blasted 
head. 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the 
dead : 

No more to awful thought the soul, as- 
pires, 

But grief extinguishes the Muse's fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves 
rejoice. 

Enraptur’d Wisdom lifts Ih* instructing 
voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 

Uumark’d the stars of morn or evening 
glow. 

And suns uiinotic’d arch the showery 
bow : 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts 
sublime, 

And Taste aud Genius fly the sadden’d 
clime. 

Ill fated India ! yet thy plains have 
known 

Hic sage’s voice, aud harp’s enraptur’d 
tone; 

Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the 
sound 

Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling 
round; 

• Aa ancient nsma of Benares. 


And . Learn iiig’s footsteps printed every 
vale, [bewail. 

Where Jumna’s waves their long-lost joys 
E’en when thy towers confess’d the ty- 
rant’s pride. 

Thy native arts the Moslem spear defied : 
Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to ag(% 
The smile of Lcaruing sooth’d thebattU ’s 
rage : 

Oft, while the sceptre graced some mild- 
er name, [fame. 

Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to anrient 
Though fain tljc song tl»y varv'n.g fates 
would trace. 

And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 
What arts reviving mark’d each glorious 
reign. 

What poets waked the tributary strain ; 
What llioiiglits divine, and Fancy’s glan- 
cing ray. 

Consol’d tlic rigours of a foreign sway : 
More pleased, the Muse to earlier years 
ascends, [bends. 

And o’er the steps of kings and sages 
Thy iiutm* kings aud sages all thy own. 
Wise ill the grove, or mighty on the 
throne. [displays, 

Where Time remote his sliadowy troop 

She beam the voices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or 
dieers, [dears. 

Kefincs, instructs, ennobles, soothes, eii- 
Tlieii rose the triple Haniasf, names 

ador’d, 

^'o wield alike the sceptre and the sword. 
Then thought Gantamif, India’s peerless 
boast. 

Bright leader of the philosophic host : 
Tho* ages interpos’d their dark* iiing flight. 
His distant beams illum’d the Stagirite. 
(To he conlinupd.j 

t or tlic three Hainan, two were universally al- 
lowed to be Avatars, or iucarnationa uf the Deity $ 
and tlie third was also supposed to be so. The 
most celebrated is Kama Chandra, (though tlicy 
all probably represent but one hero) a great legis- 
lator and conqueror. His age is fixed by Sir W. 
Jones 5800 years ago. 1 1 was the sera of universal 
improvement. 

t Probably the most ancient founder of a philo- 
sophical school. The following lines refer to a 
tradition mentioned by SirW, Jones, that **among 
** other Indian curiosities, which Callisthenes 
** transmitted to his uncle (Aristotle), whs a tech- 
** nical system of logic, See.** supposed to be Oau- 
tamPs, and perhaps /he foundation of the Aristo. 
telian method.— $ir W. Jones spells k Crdtama, 
with the accent on the first syllable. The accent 
Is here transferred, to render the word more agree- 
able to English eant It b also spelt Gautami. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


il/r. Mills's History of Mufiamma^ ccnce of tlie Otliman court. In his pau.scs 
danUnif Sfc. froni the great work of destruction, he 

i. r- / /rr 1 i«vited to Saiiiarcaiid the piofessors of 
{Concluded from page 568, of Pol. III.) the eJegaut^iris, w1m> cxliaii.’^lcd their g;.- 
In revicwiiip the change of political do- iiiiis in emhellishing a city in the wilds 
minion, and the destruction of social life, and deserts of 'J’artary. To the court of 
which tlie cottquests of Zingis and Timoiir the .succi?ssor.s of Zingis, amhas.^adurs 
created, the mind is restless and discoii- from the princes of Kurope aud Asia de- 
tented with a mere detail of the battles precated the vengeance of the great Khan, 
which these destroyeis fought, and the and the fate of the representative of St. 
cities which they plundered. 'Ihe donii- IVter was deciiled in a town, on the 
nion of Timonr embraced an extent of northern borders of t'hiiia. Hound the 
territory, far greater than the provinces throne of Saniarcainl, witc asscinl»h*d the 
pillaged by Zingis ; the empire of Timour, ministers of the treinldiiig kings of Itussia, 
reaching as it did from the Irtish and Tarlary, India, Kgypt, and Arabia ; ami 
Volga to the Hersiun gulph, and from the the present of tapestry from Henry III. 
Iranges to Damascus and the Archipelago, king .of ('asiiie, exet^eded in elegance and 
fell w'ith its founder. Hut the sons and beauty the works of Asiatic artists on 
successors of Zingis maintained and eii- the .-silk of Artcna. In the code of laws 
larged their iiiheriiance. The great ipia- of Zingis, vve may admire the care that is 
litics 4)f the \yarrior dwelt in both these taken to jireserve tlie public |)eacc, by con- 
Tartariari lieroes. Courage unrelaxed by fining the election of the Khan to the 
prosperity, and invincible by misfortune, princes of tlie royal family, and tbe chiefs 
minds fertile in resources, and nmleviat- of tlieti ilies; and the savages of iScytbi.'i 
iiig from their inarch of ambition, pre- were liehl in social order, by the dread of 
seiited fair claims to tbe conquest of tbe tbe pimisbment of deaJi, on the coinmis- 
world. Wheu <»nce the banner of war sion of the crimes of innrder, adultery, 
was unfurled, Timour was iri<!Xorablc in perjury, and tlie tin ft of au horse or ox. 
bis purpose of destruction. The foiirtli Jn the intervals of war, "I’imonr redressed 
law of Zingis declares that pea;(;e should the eoiuplaints of the aggrieved, romoved 
not be granted, unless to a suppliant oppressive! g*)vc*riiors, and commissioned 
enemy. 'I’lie hook of nature alone was tlie doctors of the law and church into 
open to both harliarians, since neither all the province's of his empire, to dis- 
could read or write. Zingis knew the tribute the hicssings of his justice and b(!- 
JVlogul dialect alone, but Timour spoke neficeiice. The religion of Zingis was the 
the Persian and 'rnrkish languages with purest deisui, yet Hie Cliristiaiis, the Jews, 
tliieiicy and delighted in tbe conversation the JMiiliainincduus, and the Idolaters, 
of the learned. Wheu the city of Shiraz preached and prayed in undist uHjvil si cu- 
suhinilted to lii.s arms, he cominuiided rity ; and excuiption from taxes and war 
Hafiz, the celebrated Persian poet, to ap- di'^linguished the Uabhi, the Im.iin, and 
pear before him. lii pleasant allusion to the priest. Timour was a ^lu.selman of 
a most beautiful stanza, he enquired by the .sect of Ali ; his serupnloiw attention 
wliat right the author had declared, he to the external i'ite.s of his n^ligiim, and 
would give the royal cities of Hokhara his habit of retireinent for pur|)o:Ne.s of 
and Samavcand for a mole on the cheek of devotion, made him respeeti'd by the peo^ 
his mistress 'I “ Can tbe gifts of Haiiz pic as an instriiiiieiit of Provideiic<!. In 
“ ever im|)overi.sh Timour ?” was the lionoiir of the God of battles who had 
reply of the Anacreon of Persia ; and the overthrown the idolatrous uations o£ 
Prince of Scythia, touched by the elegance Scycliia, 'I'iiiiour built a inacniricent mos- 
of the compliment, rewarded him with quo in Samarcand. lu the coiu>e of an 
protection. In the city of Karakorum, audience, willi which in Aleppo he ho- 
Ziugis and his su(x;essors partook of the noured the Soiinite doctors of the mosque, 
simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, the he enquired who were the truest martyrs, 
roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or tbe followers of iMuhaiinned, or (lie dis- 
mare, and at the same time distributed to cipJes of Ali } A dextrous casui i avoid- 
their .soldiers, the gold and silver of the ed the qiic.stion, by replying in tlie lau- 
subjugated nations. In Timour*s palace guage of the Koran, that Mie motive, not 
at Sainarcand, .sometimes were seen ihe , the ensign, coMstiiiites the martyr, and 
Scythiaii festivities of Attila and Zingis ; that the Moslems of cither parly, who 
at Qtlier times the richness and magnifi- fight only for the glory of God, may lUi- 
Asiatic Journ,^^o, 19* Vol. IV. 1? 
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serve that sacred appellation. He alTect- 
ed that his religious zeal was shocked at 
the devotion to pleasures of the emits 
of Syria, and at their neglect of honors 
due to the dead, A iiiaiisoleum of mar- 
ble, adorned with scnlptiires, was imme- 
diately raised in Damascus over the tombs- 
of the holy wives of the prophet. So 
dreadful were the massacres and cruelties 
of Zingis, that the historian eagerly casts 
Over this part of his subject the pall of 
oblivion, and leaves it to the general con- 
ception of his readers. “ You behold me 
** here,” exclaimed Tirnoiir to the pros- 
trate citizen of Damascus, “ a poor, 
“ lame, decrepid mortal. I I'm! not a 
** man of blood, and God knows that in 
“ all my wars 1 have never been the ag- 
** gressor.” Millions of miserable vic- 
tims, howwer, were sacrificed at. his 
command, and every great city of the 
hast felt for years the loss of population. 
Unman bodies, curiously piled to an im- 
Dicrise height, marked the progress of Ids 
conquests ; and two several pyramids on 
the road to Delhi, of one hmidrtHl tlniu- 
sand, and on the ruins «)f the venerable 
city of Dagdad, of niiicty thousand heads,, 
gratified his unnatural ferocity. The in- 
dignation <.f the Persians against these 
invaders, occasioned the murder of a few 
Moguls in tiie streets of Ispahan. But 
the conquered people repented their im- 
perfect submission, and the skulls <if se- 
venty thousand Persians were piled in the 
form of towers, in the princij)al squares of 
the city. 

There is one great and singular 
omission in this chapter, or rather 
in the work itself. Not a syllable is 
gaid respecting the attempts of the 
Christian princes to overthrow the 
alarming power of the professors 
of the Moslem faith; but a bold 
assertion is made, that the subject 
of the Crusades is rather a part of 
Christian than of Muhammadan 
history. A new way this of getting 
over a difficulty. Of tills spirit of 
indolence (for what other cause 
can we assign ?) happily wc have 
not many* proofs in the present 
work. Mr. Mills perhaps suppos- 
ed that as the efforts of the Chris- 
tians produced no lasting or impor- 
tant change in the Asiatic world, 
they claimed not therefore his par- 
ticular notice. 

From the historical matter^ 
which occupies the first part of 
this volume, wc proceed to that of 
a Geological and literary descrip- 


tion. The literary history of the 
Kordn (a subject as curious as any 
which ever occupied the notice of 
the learned) is detailed with mi- 
nuteness and accuracy. The note 
on the Cufic manuscripts deserves 
the attention of the Wetsteins aad 
Griesbachs of the Muhammadan 
standard of faith. The theologi- 
cal, moral and juridical contents 
of this important volume are ana- 
lysed with peculiar attention to 
comprehensiveness and brevity. 
Indeed the author appears to have 
bent the whole strength of his 
mind to this chapter, and it is 
therefore that, to which we would 
particularly direct the attention of 
the reader. The knowledge dis^ 
played of the Muhammadan law 
is extensive, and it is brought 
home to every man's bosom by 
illustrations from the codes of 
other nations in their detail and 
general principles. The disserta- 
tion on the intermediate state of 
the soul is profound. We admire 
for their elegance his remarks on 
wine and games, and particularly 
those on chess. The account of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca might 
have been rendered more enter- 
taining had the travels of Ali Bey 
been perused ; but Mr. M^ls on 
every possible occasion draws from 
the stores of his magnus Apollo, 
Pocock, and when they fail not, he 
appears to consider it impiety to 
defer to any other autliority. From 
this chapter we make but one ex- 
tract ; it comprises his general re- 
flections on the Koran. 

A successful promulgation to llie world 
of speculations, which heaven never au- 
thoi'ised or revealed, upon the state of 
man with his creator, excites the ridicule 
of the philosopher, at the rrcflulity of the 
vulgar, and the indignuti<»n of the mora- 
list at the audacity of trifling with man- 
kind, upon matters of an importance, so 
high and solemn. But a system of rrii- 
gioii, although its claims to a divine ori- 
gin are false, may contain many wise and 
salutary truths iii theology and morals. 
Nulla falsa doctrina esf, qutc non aUqtiid 
veri pei-misccat. In the Koran, we find 
the acknowledgement of a d^ty, to whom 
are attributed th<Me perfections which 
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reason (aintly imagines, and which Chris- 
tianity revealed. The object of a Mu- 
hammadan’s adoration is pure. No 
** elegant mythology,” as Mr. Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer against Christianity, 
r^lls the abominable system uf heathen 
superstition ; no celestial persoiiihcations 
of the human passions sully the holine.ss 
of the Moslem’s faith. A few ceremonies, 
however trifling and absurd they may be, 
are less disgusting to our feelings, and de- 
grading to our nature, than the imiuola- 
tioii of men, or the exposiiimi of their 
children. The Paradise offered to the 
Arabian was sensual, it is true, but it 
could not be attained without the previous 
practice uf morality. If with the doubts 
of the sages of antiquity on the immorta- 
lity of the soul, if with the dismal pros- 
pect of annihilation presented to us by 
some of them,* and the idea of its short- 
lived duration entertained by others, if 
with this system of philosophy we eoni- 
parc the Muhammadan scheme of eter- 
nal rewards and piini>hineiits, the mind 
will have no hesitation in confe.ssi»g the 
superior eouduciveness to virtue of the 
Arabiaii theology. The beauty of virtue, 
and tiic necessary and eternal fitness of 
things, may appear in the calmricsH and 
flolitiule of the closet iiidiiceiiients to mo- 
rality sufficiently powerful ; but a descent 
into the world huiiible.s the pride of ti.e 
wisest, and draw.s tlie unwelcome con- 
fession, that the still small voice of rea- 
.sou cannot abate the storm of the pas- 
sions, but that passion must be conquered 
by p:is:don, and that our hopes for plea- 
sure ill this life, can only he cflectually 
opposed, by hopes for happiness hereafter. 
The moral and legal system of tlie Koran 
is, as we have seen, a mixture of folly 
and wisdom, of impolicy and prmlence. 
The social and domestic duties of mail 
are stated with justness and precision, or 
referred to as generally known ami prac- 
tised. Hnt in vain shall wc s<-arch that 
volume for an acknowledgement of a fra- 
ternal coiim'ctioii between all the liurnuu 
race, ami for exhortations to universal 
levc and charity for iiinii. Implacable ha- 
tred of infldels is a primary duty of a 
zealous Muselman ; and tiie result of an 
attentive perusal of tlie .statement made 
in thki cliapter of the Muhammadan laws, 
1 thiuk will be, that considerable prai.se 
is due to their author, when considered as 
a' theologian or a moralist, but that he 
was an indilfereiit legislator. 

The literary history of the Sara- 
cens, the subject of the fifth chap- 
ter, is truly interesting. The pro- 
gress of letters and arms is gene- 
rally commensurate. Conquerors, 
who in the first Instonce are most- 
.ly savages^ soon become refined 


when settled in peace, and become 
a prey to their subjugated foes. 

Grxeia capta feriiui victorem ccplt.” 

The literature of the Saracens is 
not involved in those mythological 
folds of mystery wliich conceal 
most subjects of oriental learning. 
But if th» Hindus and Egyptians 
were tlie nurses of that learning, 
which is generally called the learn- 
ing of Greece, so the Saracens 
were the preservers of it when 
Greece and Rome had fallen. This 
remark must only apply to the 
sciences ; for the Caliphs, like the 
late French Emperor, equally 
dreaded \\\e pernicious effects of the 
free spirit of Grecian republics, 
and therefore letters (and in letters 
we include morals) were kept from 
the eyes of the people. I'liis is 
the best executed part of the work. 
We mean to excite, not to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by the 
following extracts. 

If I he Asiatic nations of the present 
day ajipear .to be overspread with the 
sliadeof ignorance, I be times have been, 
when many parts of our boasted science 
were familiarly taught in Kgypt and in 
Hindustan. It is true that the results of 
the Calcutta Society have shewn, that 
many of the received opinions on the 
merit of oriental literature were erro- 
neous ; yet it should he remembered, that 
the expertaiituis of tiic world Imd been 
uiirniiiied, and that the history of the phi- 
losopliy and religion of Asia is still incom- 
plete. Yet some facts appear to have been 
establishetl. The systems of the philoso- 
phcis of old were not origiiudiy formed 
in Greece. 'I'he six philosopbieui seliool.s', 
whose principles are explained in the 
Dersana Sastra, comprise all the iiieta- 
ph) bies of the old Academy, the Stoa, the 
Lyceum, Pythagoras and Plato penetrat- 
ed into the inysleries of tlie priests of 
Egypt, and the Magi of Persia. . 'I'be 
work.s of ihe Sage, which are said to con 
tain a system of the universe, founded on 
the principle of attraction, and the cen- 
tral position of the snn, are well known 
by the learned llindit*. The Annals of 
A.sjatic philosophy, and particularly in 
their couiicctiou with Grecian letters, are 
.still incomplete ; and the labours of ori- 
entalists might be well employed in the 
filling up of this cha.sm in our kiiowleilge. 
But the history of literature abounds 
with rich and incerestiug subjects, 'llm 
torch of science has been frequently re- 

F2 
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’kindled in Abia, and the stern fanaticism 
of the Saracens yielded to the mild in- 
fluence of letters. In former parts of this 
work, we beheld the disciples of M iihani- 
ined ill the character of religious and poli- 
tical fanatics. Great and splendi<l were 
the events which we detailed, and tre- 
mendously important were tliclr con- 
sequences. Hut it i.s on, wliat Mr, Hurke 
with so iiiiich poelJcal beauty calls, “ the 
soft green of the soul,” that tlie mind 
delights to dwell ; and we glailly turn 
from fields of blood, to behold the fnllow'- 
ers of the Arabian Jhopliet, as the etdti- 
vaturs of the gentle arts of peace. 

Uude and unlettered juoplo have gene 
rally been the founders of empires ; and 
certainly tlie Arabians possessed in a high 
degree this claim to the iiiluTitancc of the 
world. Their history is divide<l into the 
two periods of Ignorance and Islaiiiism, 
and the division may iiielmle the literary, 
as well as the religious slate of the coun- 
try. “ 'J'lie people of tin; hook,” was 
the honorahle title of the (liristiams and 
Jews. The barharons natives dc'spiscd 
not the. want of betters in the great Pro- 
phet of Mecca. Yet the sjiirit of Mu- 
hainmed was liberal. In a noble? admira- 
tion of .science, he could exelaiiii that, 
a mind without erudition, was like a 
“ body without a soul,” and that, “ glo- 
“ ryconsists not in w’caltli, hut in know'- 
** ledge.” ’ Absorbed, however, with the 
idca.H of the conquest, or conversion of 
the world, tlie eaily siu’ce.s'sors of tli<* 
Prophet held in equal eonttuiipt tlie learn- 
ing and the religion of tlicir new subjects 
ami tributaries. When, however, the 
ages of violence and rapine w'ere roncliul- 
cd, and Hagdail arose a fair and splendid 
city, the muses were ermrled from their 
ancient seats on the shores of (1 recce to 
illustrate the reigns of the Ahassidcs. 

Such was the general state uf ]ihiloso- 
))hy and the mathematie.s, of asiroiioniy 
and nie<iicine, in the most llonrisliing 
days of the iSaraeens. 'I’he histori.iiis 
of these people furnish us with no speci- 
fic inforniatioii, res|)ectiiig their know- 
ledge of the other branches of letlf?rs and 
science. As all merit is relative, no aecu- 
rsUe notions can he obtained from general 
cpilliets of praise : hut a less fanciful 
ccitimate may he formed of their atteiitiuii 
to philology, from the rircuin.stance that 
the Kscurial catalogue alone ]>rcseuts U9 
with a list, of two hundred and one work.s 
on Arabic Grammar. The language, the 
])urity of w’hicli was by these means so 
carefully preserved, was the prevailing 
tongue through tlic Musleiii world ; but 
in Bagdad, that seat of learning as well 
as of empire, the dialect, as it might 
called, was spoken. Necessity com- 
]iellcd the Saracens to consult the ancients 
the abstract sciences, but theif general 
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conicurpt for Infidels and barbarians, 
kept them from a knowledge of the his- 
torians, the poets, aiid the moralists of 
Gree( e and Rtmie. 

As di.«coverers and inventors, the Sara- 
- cens liave fewchiims to praise : hut they 
formed the link which unites ancient and 
modern literature ; and since their rela- 
tive situation wdth Kurojie sornew'Iiat re- 
sembled the relative situation between 
Egypt and Greece, they are entitled to a 
portion of our respect and gratitude. 
When the T’rinces of the. West, began to 
enieree from barharisiii, they eorncily ac- 
knowledged the Moors to he the great dc- 
jiositaries of knowledge. Many useful 
treatises, now lost in the original ; for 
example, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
hooks of tin? conic sections of Apollonius 
PerLueii.'*, and some of the commenfaries 
of Galen on Hippocrates, wen' presened 
in the laiigiuige of tlie Saracens. Tliroiigli 
Italy the sciences travelled to the Euro- 
pean slates. M he Piaivenc;al and Castilian 
poets owe some of their most beautiful 
images to their acquaiiitancf? with the 
‘poetry of the Saracens ; and rhyme, the 
great characteristic of modei ii verse, was 
derived by these hards from the Arabic 
measure. The Romance of the dark ages 
was ernhellistlu'd by orii'iital fictions ; and 
the literature of the Arabians w'as well 
known in J'hiro[u.* before the (.'hristiaii 
armies invaded Asia. The estahlishinent 
of the Sarwi'iis in Spain’ was in fbeeiglith 
century ; and no wonder, therefore, that 
tilt* elder Spanish romaiic(‘S have profess- 
edly more Arabian alhi-sioiis than any 
other. 

By the eommami of ( harlemagiie, the 
principle Arabic books, both originals and 
versions, were translated into Eatin, for 
the use of the peoph? in the various pro- 
vinces of liis empire, 'riie plillosophy of 
Aristotle was ditl’iised ihrougli Western 
Kurojie. In the dialectics of the Stugi- 
rile, the Muselmans had found the keen- 
est weapons of dispute, and the Monks, 
in their controversies with lierelics and 
Jews, formed from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage*, that wonderful .sy.s- 
tem of ingeuiuus folly — the Scholastic 
Divinity. 

The present state and extent of 
the false religion is a subject claim- 
ing the deep attention of the theo- 
logical student. In daj^s like these, 
when all descriptions of Christians 
arc united for the laudable purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, ‘it is in- 
. teresting to inquire into the state 
of a faith which is the greatest 
foe that Christianity has eyer been 
opposed by. General views, and 
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not particular accounts of the sub- 
ject have been given us by the pre- 
sent writer ; for no numerical state- 
ment could be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, while the sta- 
tistical accounts of the oriental 
countries are so imperfect. In 
Tartary, for example, the writer 
is compelled to go back to the tra- 
vels of the Jesuits. In China, the 
travels of the younger Do (luignes 
have enabled him to be more mi- 
nute. In the present chapter, al- 
though it is evident he has consult- 
ed almost all the travels of Lhiro- 
peans in Asia and Africa he might 
Iiave been more specific in maiiy 
particulars if he had consulted 
AH Bey ; but lie is so fond of re- 
condite research, that he often 
overlooks what is near and imme- 
diate. 

The censures which in this re- 
view we have passed upon the 
history of Muhammadanism, arc 
not sufficiently numerous or impor- 
tant to detract from our general 
admiration of the whole. The 
work comprehends a vast mass of 
matter well arranged and exhibit- 
ed in a style of language always 
lucid, occasionally elegant, and 
properly varied with the subject. 
There are no signs of book making 
in it, TI\e condensation of thought 
is remarkable. That rage for in- 
decency, which has so frecpiently 
imllied works on oriental topics, 
rinds no place here. A scrupulous 
attention to the marking of hi<? au- 
thorities, w'hich sometimes indeed 
might i)e construed into an osten- 
tatious display of erudition, will 
serve as a guide to tliose wlio arc 
curious for more minute investiga- 
tion. Many of the notes, espe- 
cially those in the sixth chapter, de- 
serve great consideration. Those 
on the Influence of Conquest or 
Language, and on the formation of 
the Arabic Digits, arc peculiarly 
interesting. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Mills in his criticism on 
De Guignes and D'Herbelot. 
There is a flippant boldness in his 
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assertion, that the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by order of 
the Caliph Oiniir is a fable. We 
wish him to read wdiat has been 
written on the subject by Dr. 
Entick in Iris Abridgement of 
Brucker's History of Philosophy. 

With our minds full of the inte- 
resting sul^jects which this volume 
embraces, it is impossible not to 
draw an imaginary picture of the 
state of Asia, if the pestilence of 
Muliammadanism had never risen. 
If instead of it pure Christianity had 
prevailed — that only religion which 
teaches mankind their rights as 
well as their duties, which is fitted, 
as the liighest authority has told 
us, for “all times and all people,*' 
— mild and liberal governments 
would slowly and progressively 
have been established, and the 
chains of despotism would have 
been broken. Storms might some- 
times have agitated the scene, but 
the shocks of the political, like 
those of the natural, world, are in 
the end beneficial to man. By the 
operation of similar causes, the 
Asiatic would have overcome the 
influence of climate, (tin influence 
strong only in the infancy or decay 
of society) and have become as 
vigorous and powerful in intellect 
as the European, i^fan both at 
the Equator and the Poles is equal- 
ly .subject to moral impulses, equal- 
ly the creature of education and 
habit. The churches of Asia 
wmuld have resounded with the 
voice of the true Apostles, and the 
sensual and hostile passions of our 
nature would have yielded to tlic 
self-subjugation and benevolence 
preached by the Gospel of order 
and peace. 

But the sun which aro.se in the 
east after the long night of paga- 
nism, was soon obscured by the 
black clouds of Islarnisni. Man 
once more became stationary: and 
his capacity for improvement, that 
grand prerogative of rational be- 
ings, seems to have been taken 
away. 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs^ 
Habit», aud Present State of the (iyp- 
siet ; designed to develope the Origin 
of this singular People, and to promote 
the Amelioration of their Condition. 
By John Hoyland, &c. York. Print- 
.ed for the Author. 1B16. 

Many of our readers may pos- 
iibly be induced to enquire, what 
connection there is between the 
subject of the article under review, 
and such as naturally fall within 
the province of the Asiatic Jour^ 
not. We solicit their indulgence 
for a few moments, hoping for a 
favourable verdict when the evi- 
dence shall have been laid before 
them. 

If the various peculiarities which 
are observable in the manners 
and customs of nations, are a sub- 
ject both curious in itself, and in- 
volving questions of difficult solu- 
tion, tne case of the gypsies will 
surely be admitted as calculated 
for many reasons to excite our 
wonder. 

As every thing relating to this 
extraordinary people must always 
have merited the strictest investi- 
gation, cannot but regard it as 
a singular fact, that a race of men, 
of habits so very peculiar, should 
suddenly have made their appear- 
ance, and spread themselves over 
the world : that they should have 
maintained for the space of four 
centuries, their original language, 
and individuality of character ; 
and that the enlightened enquirers 
of Europe, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by a 
vague, and, as it now appears, a 
false relation, in regard to the 
-country from which they emigrated. 

As a scattered and wandering 
nation, whose home is in every 
state, the gypsies may not unaptly 
be compared to the Jews. Here, 
however, the comparison ceases; 
Ibr the two people must be regard- 
in every otiier particular, as a 
petfect contrast. The gypsies are 
an indolent race, and have . con- 
stantly abstained from all unneces* 


sary intercourse, except with the 
members of their own tribe. The 
Jews, on the contrary, have always 
been notorious for their industrious 
habits and intermixture with the 
world : and while the origin of the 
former has ever been acknowledg- 
ed as involved in doubt and mys- 
tery, we are taught to recognise 
in the scattered remnants of the 
latter, the ruins of an empire that 
once commanded nations, and to 
read in the desolation of their 
house, the judgment of an offend- 
ed God. 

The author of the Historical 
Survey'" would have richly merit- 
ed the acknowledgments of the 
public, if the object of his re- 
searches and personal observations 
had been simply that of historical 
or philosophical enquiry. This 
however, will be found to be the 
least of his claims ; for he was 
principally actuated by motives in- 
finitely more worthy of our admi- 
ration. The admission of a lost 
and abject race to the comforts of 
civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity, is literally an object 
beyond our praise, and w'ortliy of 
apostolical exertion. The subject 
being thus interesting and import- 
ant, we proceed forthwith, to in- 
troduce the volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

It consists principally of passa- 
ges extracted from such w'riters, 
88 have examined most attentively 
the condition of the gypsies. 
These are arranged in such a man- 
ner, and are so interspersed with 
the observations of our author 
himself, as to fall strictly within 
the proposed plan of an historical 
survey. Of all the authors whom 
he has consulted, Grellmann is by 
far the most voluminous, and ap- 
pears to have furnished the moat 
accurate information. 

In the course of the /ollowing 
pages, we shall endeavour to ex- 
tract the spirit of the volume, of- 
fering at the same time, a few ob- 
servations of our own, and reatrict- 
ing our quotations to such paasa- 
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ges as are most illustrative of tl^ 
subject before us. 

Grellniaun states, that the French, hav- 
ing the first accounts of them from Bo- 
hemia, gave them the name of 
Bohemians ; tliat the Dutch apprehend- 
ing they came from Kgypt, culled them 
Heydens, heathens. In Denmark, Swe- 
den, and In some parts of Germany, Tar- 
tars were thought of. The Moors and 
Arabians, perceiving the propensity the 
gypsies had to thieving, adopted the name 
Churamij robbers, for them. 

Ill Hungary they were formerly called 
Pharaohittfl, (Pharaoh Nepeh) Pharaoh's 
people; and the vulgar in Transylvania 
continue that name for them. The idea 
of the Knglisli ii)>pears to be similar, in 
denominating them gy]>.sies, Egyptians; 
as is that f)f tlie P<irtuauesc and Spa- 
niards, in calling them Gitanos. But the 
name Zigettners ('btaiiied the most exten- 
sive adoption, and apparently not with- 
out cause ; for the word Zigeunrr signi- 
fies to wander up and down — for which 
reason, it is said, our German ancestors 
denominated every strolling vagrant ZU 
chegan. 

The gypsies arc called not only in all 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary, Tziganes ; 
but frequently in 'rraiisylvunia, Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, Ct/ga»u, But the 
Turks, and other eastern nations name 
them Tsvhingenes, 

The origin of this people has been a 
subject of enquiry for more than three 
hundred years. Many persons have been 
anxious to discover ** who these guests 
were, tliat, unkiiown and uninvited, came 
into Europe in the fifteenth century, and 
have chosen ever sinctr to continue in this 
quarter of the globe.” 

Continenral writers state, that it is in- 
credible how nuiiierous the hordes of this 
people are, and how widely disper.scfl 
over the face of the earth. They wander 
about in Asin^ the interior of Africa^ 
and have established themselves in most 
of the countries of Europe. Grellmaiiti 
is of opinion, that^Aiiierica is the only 
part of the world, in which they arc not 
known. Though no mention appears to 
be muile of them by aiitboi-s who have 
WTitten oil tliat qiini tcr of the globe ; yet 
no doubt remains of their having been in 
li^arope nearly four hundred years. 

JVMhehn Dilich in liis Heszisciiem 
Chroniky scit 229, beyii Jalir 1414, hi- 
-forms us, they arrived the same year in 
the Hessian territories ; but no mention 
of them appears in the public prints till 
three years afterw'ard. Mention is made 
of their being in Germany as early as the 
year 1417; when they appeared in the 
vicinity of the North Sea. Fabricius, in 
Aunalibb Misn, says, they were driven 


from Meissen in 1416, but Calvisius cor- 
rects this date by changing it to 1418. 

Sir Thomas Browne in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” page 287, says, “ tluir first ap- 
pearance was in Germany, since the year 
1400 ; nor w'ere they observed before in 
other parts of Europe, as is deducible 
from Munster, Geiiebrurd, Krantzius and 
Ortelius.” 

Ever since the arrival of the 
gypsies in this quarter of the worlds 
the prevailing opinion has been» 
that Egypt was the country from 
whence they issued. It is conjee* 
tured by several writers, that the 
report originated in their own de- 
claration : it is certain that the 
same story is propagated by their 
descendants of the present day. 
It seems probable however, as is 
noticed in the volume before us, 
that the gypsies themselves are 
totally devoid of all traditionary 
records, in regard to their real ori- 
gin. The notion respecting Egypt 
is at length generally discarded ; 
and as we trust our minds are dai- 
ly becoming more enlightened up- 
on a subject which has hitherto 
baffled the utmost of our enquiries, 
we begin to regard these barba- 
rous sojourners in civilized coun- 
tries, undoubtedly with less sur- 
prise, although w^ith greater in- 
terest. 

Their language difTers entirely frmn the 
Coptic, ami their eiistoiiis, as AhasmTus 
Fritscli has reniaike<l, are diainetrieally 
opposiri’ to the Egypi iaii ; but what i^, if 
possible, of greater welglit, they wander 
about in Egypt, like .strangers, aud th^re^ 
as in other countries, form a distil^ 
people. 

The testimony of Belloiiious is full and 
decisive on the point. lie states, “ No 
part of the world, 1 believe, i-s free from 
tliese banditti, wandering about in rroo|:S, 
whom we, by mistake, call gypsies and 
Bohemian.s. When we were at Cairo aiul 
the village.^ bordering on the Nile, we 
fi>uiid troops of tliese strolling thieves sit- 
ting under palm-trees ; and they ars es- 
teemed foreigners in Egypt** 

Aveiitiii expressly makes Turkey their 
original place of rendezvous ; and this 
furnishes a reason for the south-east parti 
of Europe being the jiio.st crowded with 
them. ^If all that came to Europe passed 
hy tills route, it accounts for a greater 
number remaining in those countries, than 
in others to which . they would have a 
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much longer travel ; anil before their ar- 
rival at which their hordes might be much 
divided. 

It is a just assertion, that one of the 
most infailible methods of determining the 
origin of a people, woiilil be tlie discovery 
of a ermntry in whhrh their language is 
that of the natives. It is a fact incontro- 
vertiljly established, that besides the 
gy|)sies speaking the language of the 
country in which they live, they have a 
general one of their own, in which they 
converse with each other. 

How then, it may be asked, are 
we to account for the circumstance 
of the gypsies having propagated 
the report that Egypt was their 
original country ? Mr. Hoy land 
endeavours to explain the matter 
as follows : 

The cfiaracter they a«snine<l was the 
best adapted to establi^lJ tlicir reputatiou, 
for the arts and deeeption they itileiidcd 
to practise in Enulaiid. — Eni^land 

inpitrtivnlur — The lame of Egypt in 
astrology, inavir, and so<»lhsaying, was 
universal ; and they could not. have de- 
vised a more an fill exitedieiit lhan the 
profession of lhi.s kuowlcflge, to procure 
for them a welcome reception by the great 
mass of tlie j)eople. 

If the general ignorance of tlie 
gypsies had not been so extreme, 
and their acquaintance with even 
the most obvious principles of ci- 
vilization so very small, we niiglit 
not have hesitated to acknowledge 
tlie plausibility of this surmise. 
But we cannot coinpJiiiient a race 
of men so little advanced lieyond a 
state of perfect barbiirisiii, to the 
extent of supposing them capable 
of inventing a fraud, which, in point 
intelligence, would have been 
creditable to w iser heads ; much 
less can we suppose them capa- 
ble of affording it such general 
currency, as to impose upon the 
credulity of. so many nations, and 
of one amongst the number which 
Iiad already attained the lieight of 
literary eminence*. We are dis- 
pose4 therefore to credit their as- 
::ertion in regard to the country 
from which they iunncdialeJy emi- 
grated ; but in what manner they 
hi^d sojourned there, and whether 
they were joined, on their depsir- 
ture by others, who might be wan« 


dering over the western districts 
of Asia, we are altogether unable 
to conjecture. 

From a variety of circumstantial 
evidence, it is now argued, with 
every appearance of consistency, 
that India, in the first instance, was 
the country which sent them forth. 
It is farther conjectured, that they 
consisted of the lowest castes of the 
Hindus, who emigrated in great mul'^ 
tUiides, in order to avoid the cruel- 
lies that were exercised by Tamerlane 
on his celebrated invasion of Hin- 
dustan. Hut the language of our 
author himself wdll be most appro- 
priate on this subject. 

In lehitioii to the emigration of the 
gypsies, no cause can be assigned for their 
leaving their native country, so probable, 
as the war td* Timur I5ey in India. The 
flate of their arrival marks it wry plainly. 
It was in the years l lOd and 110*1, that 
thi.s (ompu ror ravaged India for the pur- 
pose of dis'eminating the ^Mahometan re- 
ligion. Not only every one who made 
any rc^sistance was <lestroyed, and such as 
fell into the enemies’ hands, though <niite 
defcMieeless. were made slaves ; hut in a 
short time ilieM^ very slaves, to tlie niini- 
herofojH' huiulred tlionsaiid, were put to 
dealh. Jn coiiseuueuee of the univeisal 
panic W'hieh took place, those who could 
quit the country migljt well he supposed 
to consult their safety hy flight. 

If any of the lilgher cartes did withdraw 
theinsolves on aeccumt of the trcMuhles, it 
is probable they retired southward to 
people ot their own sort, the Mahratlas. 
To mix at all willi tlie Sudeis would li.iv.r 
bwii degrailiiig their high eliaraetcrs^, 
which they coMsiiler worse than dc*aih ; 
it was therefore morally impossible for 
them to have united willi the Sudei s in a 
retreat. IVloreover, by puttlug ibemsclvcs 
into tlu! power of the Smlers, with wlioin. 
they live in a slate of discord and in- 
veteracy, they might nave iiicrurredas much 
danger us from the common enemy. 

We believe the conjecture in the 
last period of the foregoing extract 
to bo incorrect. The distance that 
is observed between the higher 
orders of the Hindus and the un- 
fortunate Sliders, we have never 
understood to result from any 
discord that exists between them. 
On the one side, we have always 
regarded it as the consequence of 
religious fear, and on the "other, as 
the offspring of supercilious pride. 
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Before we proceed, it will be ne- 
cessary to correct another error into 
which our author has fallen, In the 
course of his observations on the 
n^ives of Hindustan. Mr, Hoyland 
is not aware of any difference be- 
tween' a Slider and a Pariar. We 
assure him, however, that the terms 
are by no means synonimous. It 
is true that the Suder is the lowest 
of the four general tribes into 
w'hicli the Hindus are divided ; 
but it is also to be noticed, that 
these four are subdivided into a 
great variety of subordinate castes. 
The Pariar is the lowest of all, and 
the wretches Who compose it are ab- 
solutely regarded as outcasts from 
society. Hut the higher descrip- 
tions of Suders, though slighted in 
a certain degree by the nobler 
castes, may still be considered as 
respectable members of the com- 
ni unity. 

Now it does not seem probable 
that the Suders in general^ ou the 
occasion above referred to, would 
emigrate in a body, disperse them- 
selves over the world, and remain 
for ever after a distinct people. In 
whatsoever quarter the other tribes 
might seek for an asylum, the great 
body of Suders in all probability 
accompanied them. Hut the Pariars, 
and possibly sucli other castes as 
were nearly reduced to a similar 
state of degradation, having no- 
thing to lose bj'' departing from 
their native country, were of all 
others the people most likely to 
emigrate, and to constitute those 
wandering tribes which have been 
regarded, ever since their appear- 
ance, as a curious anomaly in the 
natural JiLstory of man. Having 
existed in their native country as 
outcasts and vagabonds, as such 
they would commence their jour- 
ney, as such they would be likely 
to continue. 

We shall now present our read < 
ers with several passages from Mr. 
HoylandV' book, descriptive of cer- 
tain peculiarities which tend, in no 
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inconsiderable degree, to identify 
the two people. 

The gypsey's solicitude to conceal his 
language is a .striking Indian trait. 

I*n)fessor Pallas says of the Indians 
round Astracaii, “ Custom has rcudere<l 
them t<i the greatest degree suspicious 
about their language, insomuch that I was 
nei*er able to oftaiu a small vocabulary 
from them.” 

AVith regard to gypscy marriages, Salmon 
relates tliat the nearest relations cohabit 
with each other ; and as to education, 
their children grow up in the ino.st shame- 
ful neglect, without either discipline or 
instruction. 

AH this is precisely tlic case with 
the Pariars. lii the journal of the 
missionaries already quoted, it is said, 

AVHtli respect to inalriniony, they 
act like the beasts, and their children 
arc brought up without re.straiiit or infor- 
mntion.” Ciyp.sies are fond of being 
about horses, so are the Suders {Pariars) 
in Imlia, for which reason they are com- 
monly employed as horse-keepers by the 
Europeans resident in that country. 

Wc have seen that the (.lypsies hunt af- 
ter cattle which have died of distempers, 
in order to feed on them ; and when they 
can procure more of the llcsh than is sul- 
ticicut for one day’s consumption, they dry 
it ill the sun. Such is likewise a constant 
custom with the Pariars in India. 

Fortune- telling is practised all over tlie 
East ; hut the peculiar kind professed by 
the Gypsies, viz. cliiromaney, eoiislaiUly 
referring to wlieilier the parlies shall be 
rich or poor, happy or iinlinppy ifi iinar- 
riage, &c. i.s no where met with hut in 
India. 

The iiccoimt wc have given of Gyptfcy- 
siniths may he compared with the Indian, 
as relateil by Soiincr.U in the following 
words : — “ The smith carries his tools, 
liis sliop, and liis forge about with him, 
and works in any place where he can lin^i 
employment ; he erects his shop before 
the house of his employer, raising a low 
wall with beaten eaiih, before wliich he 
places his heartli ; behind this wall lu? 
fixes two leathern bellows. Ho has a 
stone instead of an anvil, and his whole 
upparai u.s is a pair of tong.s, a hammtu', 
a hectic and a tile.” I low exactly dois 
this accord with llie^ description of tli*.: 
Gypsey-smith ! 

We have seen that Gypsies always 
choose their place of residence iu?ar some 
village, or city, very .seldom within them, 
even though tlierc may not he any order 
to prevent it, .as is the case in Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and all part.s of 'Piirkey. Even 
the more improved Gypsies in 'Pi'an.siJ^t- 
niu, who liave loiiir since discontinued the 
VoL. IV. ' (> 
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wandering mode of life, and might, with 
permMon from gowm^ent, reside withia 
the cities, rather choose to build their 
huts in some bye place, witliuat tlieii* li- 
mits. This custom appears to be derived 
from their original Suder extraction ; it 
being usual all over India, for the Suders 
to have their huts without the vilLiges of 
the other castes, and hi retired places near 
their cities. ■ 

With respect to religion it has appeared 
that the greater part of the Oypsies live 
without auy professition of ir; ToUius 
says, worse than heatliens. 'I'he mure 
wonderful it is, that a whole people should 
be so indifferent and void of religion, the 
more weight it carries with it, to confirm 
their Indian origin, when all this is found 
to be literally true of the Suders. 

The coincidences noticed in the 
foregoing extract are worthy of 
consideration ; and it may further 
be observed, that as the subjects 
of our Indian empire are found to 
descend in the scale of human de- 


lon^ed, in gome earlier period of 
their history, to a nation where the 
arts of civilized life had made con- 
siderable progress. And the ac- 
curate knowledge which has lately 
been acquired of many of the Ori- 
ental languages, enables us to spe- 
cify with an almost equal degree 
of certainty, the identical country 
which originally owned them as its 
children. 

In presenting our readers with a 
comparative list of Hindustani 
and Gypsey words, wo would just 
premise, in further opposition to 
the old established prejudice in fa- 
vor of Egypt, that while the affi- 
nity is so striking in the instances 
which follow, it is noticed by Mr. 
Hoyland in a passage we have al- 
ready extracted, that not even the 
faintest shadow of a resemblance 


gradation, the more do they ap- 
proximate to those striking peculi- 
arities of habit and of vice which 
constitute the character of this 
wandering tribe. But the strong- 
est argument in favour of the the- 
ory which is thus advanced, un-. 
doubtedly consists in a manifest si- 
milarity of language, which not 
even the lapse of four centuries, 
coupled with a variety of circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to its 
continuance, has proved sufficient 
to destroy. So great, indeed, is 
the resemblance which subsists at 
present between the Gypsey and 
the Hindustani languages, that 
one of the historians of the former 
people observes in a passage in his 
treatise, which is quoted by Mr. 
Hoyland, that, on the average, 
every third Gj’^pscy word is like- 
wise Hindustani.*’ Neither is it 
in words only that this similarity is 
observable, for many even of the 
peculiarities in the construction of 
the one language may be recogniz- 
ed in the other. The simple cir- 
cumstance of the Gypsies being in 
possession of a language systema- 
tically formed, and abounding in 
a variety of inflections, is clearly 
aq indication of their having be- 


jcan be discovered between the 
language of the Gypsies and the 
ancient Coptic. 


Gipscy. Hindustani. 

English. 

Ick, Eck, 

Ek, 

One, 

Dug, Dog, 

Dll, 

Two, 

Trill, Tri, 

Tin, 

Three, 

Sell tar. Star, 

Tschar, 

Four, . 

Pant sell, Paiish, 

Paiiscli, 

Five, 

Tseliowc, Schow, 

, Tscho, 

Six, 

KflTa, 

Hcffii, Sat, Seven, 

Oehto, 

Ante, 


I-lescb, Dos, 

Des, 

Ten, 

Biscli, Bis, 

DJs, 

'JVciity, 

Diwe^, 

Uiw, 

Day, 

Batn, 

Uatcli, 

Night, 

Cham, Cara, 

Kain, 

Tlie Sun, 

Sehan, 

Tsehand, 

The [VIoon, 

Pang, 

I^mg, 

AV^ater, 

Sommikey, 

Suna, 

Ciold. 

Kup, 

lluppa, 

Silver, 

Jiv, 

Giiiw, 

'Wheat, 

Bill, 

Kal, 

The Hair, 

Aok, 

Awk, 

'i'he Eye, 

Kan, 

Kawn, 

The Kar, 

Nak, 

Nakk, 

The Nose, 

Mui, 

Mu, 

The Mouth, 

Dant, 

Dant, 

A Tooth, 

Tscliib, 

Jibb, 

TIic Tongue, 

Suiijo, 

Subnj. 

The Hearing, 

Siiiij. 

Suiikb, 

The Smell, 

Sik, 

Tschik, 

The Taste, 

Tschater, 

'I'schater, 

A Tent, 

Rajah, 

Raja, 

The Prince, 

Puro, 

Parana, 

Old, . 

Baro, 

Burra, 

Great, 

Kal(», 

Kala, 

Black. 


It has already been noticed 
that the Gypsies are characterized 
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by the aame peculiar habits, 
wherever' their existence has been 
ascertained. It may not be amiss 
however, to enumerate here, such 
of their general qualities as are 
most worthy of observation. Scru- 
pulously maintaining themselves a 
distinct people, they are remarka- 
ble for exhibiting in all climates 
the same personal appearance, and 
even the same costume. Transyl- 
vania appears to be the only coun- 
try where they have so far assimi- 
lated to the manners of the natives 
as to forsake, in any degree, their 
wandering mode of life. Ac- 
quainted with, the languages of the 
nations where they sojourn, there 
is one at the same time which is 
common to the race. Not so in 
respect to their religion ; adopting 
as it may fall in their way, in a 
manner the most vague and super- 
ficial, the external forms of any 
system of belief, it is tolerably 
clear that there is no creed which 
they generally embrace. Univer- 
sally degraded in their moral cha- 
racter, by tile uniform deceit, and 
various other vices which are com- 
mon to all uncivilized people, tlioy 
arc everywhere notorious for a 
striking singularity in the nature 
of those frauds which they usually 
practise. In a word, they are 
manifestly extraneous, wherever 
they are found, — barbarians in 
polished countries, — heathens in a 
Cliristian land. 

The various explanations that 
have been given, may serve, in a 
certain degree, to account for 
many of their singularities. But, 
after dll our speculations, wc shall 
find ourselves constrained to ac- 
knowledge that there is something 
40 truly unaccountable in the 
undeviating circumstances under 
which they have always exist- 
ed, as well as in their general 
character, that we scarcely appre- 
hend the charge of enthusiasm 
when wc look for a solution of this 


complicated riddle in the principle 
of some moral or religious pur- 
pose, to bo accomplished by means 
more striking in their nature, and 
more astonishing in their results, 
than the ordinary dispensations of 
a mysterious Providence. We 
shall not presume to speculate on 
the particular designs of the Al- 
mighty, in a case so indistinct, in a 
matter so incomprehensible; but 
we trust there is one reflection we 
need not hesitate to suggest. 
Ought not a knowlege of the bare 
existence of a class of our fellow- 
creatures so utterly devoid of all 
the blessings of social comfort, 
and of every principle of vital 
Christianity, to stimulate the ener- 
gies of every civilized and Chris- 
tian country ? But here is a 
people, in the midst of elegance, 
in the heart of intelligent commu- 
nities, in the bosom of a Christian 
Church — who seem to be uncon- 
scious of their very ignorance, — 
who appeal in silent apathy to the 
philanthropy of every nation, and 
must and will he noticed. “ Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they arc white already to 
the harvest/' 

Whatever may be the style of 
our author, we cannot descend to 
criticise it. The act of comment- 
ing on trifling defects of composi- 
tion where the sole object of the 
writer was obviously to do good in a 
plain and simple manner, might just - 
ly be censured both as paltry and 
invidious. On the contrary ; as the 
legitimate organ of these unfortu- 
nate aliens, we request his accept- 
ance of their most cordial thanLs : 
— ^we congratulate him on the en- 
couragement he has already ex- 
perienced : and as he will certainly 
engage the support of great arid 
pious men, wc pray that he may 
advance the cause with singleness 
of heart, and under tlie auspices 
of Heaven. 


G 2 
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HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 
fContinued from f>07, vol, iii.) 

Hon. I). Kinnaird said — I am not sur- 
pHscd, sir, at hearing the cry of “ Ques- 
tion from some gentlemen, wlicn 1 recol- 
lect that llieir attention has been unmer- 
cifully (and unnecessarily for any good 
purpose, us 1 think), called upon by the 
two learned counsel for Iflieeollege, during 
a period of not much less than five suc- 
cessive hours<^in speeches too, tending, in 
my judgment, not only to no (me practical 
purpose, but remarkable, whatever elo- 
quence or talent they may have displayed 
in the endless variety of subjects which 
they embraced, for this principally — that 
they have left the jiroprietors uninformed 
upon the merits of the question before 
Ihciii. Remarkable too, perhaps, in no 
less a degree, that, wliile the Icariu'd geii- 
tlcimin who spoke last, has concluded by 
moving you not to enter into the considera- 
tion of the question at all, bis leanied col- 
league, or, as I may term him, the leading 
counsel for the college, after an address 
considerably exceeding three hours in its 
delivery, lias actually left us unacquainted 
with the vote he is to give upon the ques- 
tion to which he has been speaking. For 
luy own part, 1 followed the learned advo- 
cate witii an attoiitiun liorderiiig upon 
curiosity on this subj(x:t ; for his demea- 
nour, when the college was first introduced 
on a late occasion to the notice of the 
court, liad led me to nnlicipaU^ that hc^ 
would eoiisistimtly vote 7/ow for that in- 
quiry, whieli lie ///rn was so anxious 
to eliallenge ; and, notwithstanding his 
speech, has raised in my mind some 
shrewd doubts as to his present intentions, 
^ CrinnoC bring myself, until 1 hear it from 
the lion, gent leinan's own lips, t() insult 
him by presuming so gross a (liscrepaucy 
between his eoiidiict and liis professions, 
as would result from liis now opposing 
the inquiry. Reforc I sit down, sir, I trust 
I shall conviiire tlie court that whether or 
no w'C shall have the benelit of bis vote, 
that he has, albeit unwittingly, given to 
our side the full benefit of bis spcecli. 
Whilst I am ready to join in the panegy- 
ric pronounced by the learned counsel 
who spoke last, upon the eloquence of his 
prcdeccs.sor, I must take leave to add my 
tribute of praise to one quality of his 
speech, the praise of which he would per- 
haps rather hear in private than in public 
-—I mean, sir, that artful and laborious 
ingenuity by which he has succeeded so 
well, in what 1 must deem to have been 
hi* principal object, in cbnfusing theminds 
of the proprietors on the subject under 


discussion, and in turning their eyes from 
the simple question they are called upcni 
-to determine. That this quality and ob- 
ject of the speech were nut utipereeived 
by its learned panegyrist, 1 am boumi 
either to believe, or to question that taste 
and that judgiiicnl, and that sincerity, 
w'hich were not content to leave the 
speeches so lauded, to make its due im- 
pression upon the memory of the proprie-. 
tors. If, however, the learned getitlemaii. 
iVdt it necessary to follow it so iinnicdiatcly 
with another address to the court, in dis- 
charge of the duty lie has im|x)scd upon 
himself as junior counsel for tlic college, 
and to handle such topics as were left un- 
toucheci by his leader, there is one strain,, 
upon the selection of which for liis elo- 
quence 1 cannot congratulate either liis 
taste or his candour, and which comes 
witJi little grace from a quarter whence 
panegyric upon all existing establish- 
ments, and “ uj)en the powers that be,**. 
is wont to flow so uniformly and so 
abundantly supplied. 'Phat learned ad- 
vocate will certainly run no risk of being 
classed among those whom he holds in 
peculiar abhorrence, “ whoso nature*s 
plaguH it is to spy into uhusos** But I 
will tell tliai leanied gciitieinaii without 
fear of contradiction, that lie is as deficient 
in a correct view of the interests of the 
Kast India Company, as he is in hononibic 
candour towards Ids opponent.-?, wlio 
would add to Hie burden of (lisclu'irgiiig a 
painful and thankless duty, the in cessity 
of repelling the presuinptiions charge of 
discreditable motives. I, for oiiv, shall 
ever fe(il myself a debtor lo my honorable 
friends near me, or to any other proprie- 
tor, who shall take the trouble of intro- 
ducing to my fei low-proprietors any .sub- 
j(*ct connected with the intercsis of the 
Company ; — nor should 1 be acting fairly, 
did 1 not thus openly speak my approval 
of that comJact in others which I .•shall 
ever, without regard lo unworthy and' 
coiitemptihic insiuiiatioiis from any (|iiar-- 
ter, endeavour myself to imitate. Frmn 
what has pa.s.scd on this head, 1 think it. 
now ncee.^saiy to declare, that in diseiis- 
siiig the defects of the collt^ge at llailey- 
bury, iny intention is not lo hurt the feel- 
ingsof any pcoteon cciunected with it. Of 
tlie professors I have not the Iciist personal 
knowledge ; and those wliQiii I know by 
repiitation, I must- add I know but to 
respect for ihiiir Virtues, audio tidmire for* 
their talents. Of the history and origin 
pt the esttiblislimCut 1 know* no more than 
I have collected from the records of youv 
proceedings ; and if indeed l have heard 
of the name oC an hon. cx-directov (Mr, 
Grant, sen.) in more intimate cbnnexlou 
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with the cstablisliiiiept, than tliose of liis 
colleagues^ and if I have been justly led to 
attribute to him something like a paterii^ 
tenderness for this adopted child of his 
regard, it is a sentiinen* for which I honor 
him, and it is one which I am anxious to 
prove myself iiicaiiuble of treating with 
disrespect, wliilsti at tlie same shall. speak 
of the establishment a.s it now exi.sis, in 
the terms it appears to me to tleserve. 

Noewithstanding the advocates for in- 
quiry have been miscalled the eiieinit s of 
literature and science, T am ready to de- 
clare for one, that I shall be found among 
the last in this court to assent to the pull- 
hig down ofthi.s or any other institution, 
which has for itsnlycct to give encourage- 
ment and support learning, or to faeili- 
tjite education, rhe only coiuliiitm I at- 
tach to this declaration is, 1 trust, no very 
hard or iinreasoAiable dcinand, that you 
shall not iiiak(! it an instrutnenl of tyranny, 
nor compel me to adr>pt your iiiacljiiiery 
for aitainiiig ihose aiapiireiiu nts, winch I 
can arrive at by other insfithtions to iny 
judgment more advantageous An* the pur- 
pose. If the object of the institution be, 
what yon profess, it» facilitate the uttuin- 
nient of certain qiialirtcatious for your 
service, and which you have an undoubted 
right to require, it i.s surely inonf than is 
ne»'e.ssary, and little less titan folly, to 
prescrihe, in <!eruiiice <if the capricious va- 
rieties of nature and (»f circuin.staiic<‘, the 
only process hy wiiieh you will permit 
them to be acquired. 

The cnigin of this college has been 
traced(iiot very connectedly I tliinU)by the 
Iparned gentleman who opened this <lay’s 
debate, to the plans which Lord (dive 
proposed lialf a century baek, for the im- 
proved goveriiiiieiit of your Indian .sub- 
jects. 1 am dispo.scd, •«ir, to tiace its 
ancestry no further hacl; tJiaii l«i li.<' latter 
perii::i of the Marquis Vt'ellesleyVs g('veni- 
ijieii', Ifineiitislo he claimeil and al- 
lowed to the real loiiiider of ihi.s institu- 
tion, that merit is uiiqucstioiiaidy due to 
the noble marquis. And altlioughit may 
not be a source of pride or tri atifiealjoii to 
that noble person to look upon tliis mis- 
shapen siructnre, I am coufnhaiL he may 
ever direct the eye.s of hi.s coiiniryineii, 
with a pi iiid reproach to llic Kast-Jndia 
Company, to that ii»)hle and wi.se and ex- 
cellent foundation in India, whieh .state.s- 
manlike wi.sdom [)rompte4 him to estab- 
lish, and' wliieli narruw-iniiidcd jealousy 
emnpelled liiin lo destroy. I’pou this sub- 
ject 1 slniM herealifr feel it ncce.ssary more 
parliculai ly to dwell ; ami I notice it here 
principally to remind ilw court how lightly 
the honorable and K- ‘icntlciiuui tra- 
velled over the merijs . . vst abli.shineut, 
from which, as from ns louiider, it was 
xinposifibie for him in Ins bight to witli- 
hoid the ivibuie of his pvaise. And I 
tVisli we had* been favovued with a com- 


parative statcmcTit of tiie iiierjt.s of the 
two college.s, imstead of beggiijg the que«* 
thni of llnr defects of the one and of the 
merits of the other. J cannot hut notice 
a peculiarity which lias distinguished the 
learne.'l genthnnairs speech iliis day 
tliroiig^iont. I do not qiiarrei with hint 
for a deficiency either of facl.s or of argu- 
ment : he lia.s favoured u.s with both. 
Ihit I could wi.sh lie liad not uniformly .so 
employed them a# to pcrple.x and confn.se, 
rather than to elucidate, the merits of lii;» 
qiie.<tion. If he cite.s with a shew of manly 
courage and candour the argument of this 
adversary, he is .sure lo ily from it.s ex- 
amination, hut turns about, and meets it 
with .some i.solated fact. And when he 
cites into (‘onrt a fact a.sserted ami mainly 
relied on liy the enemy, and when we loo 
are breathless with llie e.^pectalioii of 
heai ing it disprovtrd, and oiir cause roc- 
founded, he avoids that cuiite.statclo.se 
quarters, and rides safely away into the 
air on the. magic broom stiek of a general 
argument. Rut to deal fairly by lids 
question, our tacts jiiu.st be met by a dis- 
proval, and onr rca.soning must be shewn 
to be fallaeious, or this college .*«tand.s on 
a rotten foundation. I confess too, con- 
sidering the learned gentleman’s profe.s- 
sional Iiabit.s, I have been soinewliat 
amused at the eonfidiMicc with which he. 
has all along directed the court to Mr. 
Malihus, as an authority in this case. 
Mr. Malihus i.s, I know, a profe.ssor of 
modern hi.sforv,.'ind may no doiiht be gi\\*n 
credit for the arenraev and otlier quaiitiei^. 
whieh should distimoii.sb the lii.storiaii ; 
but ere 1 eea.«e to doubt his fitnc.ss to be 
llie hisloriaii of b i.s own college wlicn itjt 
merits aie in disjmte, 1 must leani to 
tliinl; llie J3nl:i{^ or rbe bench is flu* Atte.st 
a: biirator in iiis own eau.-e. And yet, sir, 
till* lean: 'll nentlv'in.in h-is so (jiioted, ami 
iv-|>!a:.'ed, aiid re q.soied a-i aiilhorily, 
his le.uiied friend the ])rofes.-'Oi', tliat he 
iniiht. Miicly have Au I'.'nten, tliough the 
court (lid m?i, tli:it Mr. Mailbus’ interesl.** 
are deeply at stake this day, and that lu 
has |MibIi^:h(.‘d himself lln^ committed ad- 
vocate of his college, (lod forbid that 
llii.s learned .and rc.^peclable piofe.ssor 
sliouid not liefend tlu* instimtion with 
wliich he is eonneeted in the be.'^l manner 
he i.'i able ; but I leally I'uink this court 
i.s the last place where we .shoiihihe bearded 
by the authorilti of one of the oilicers of 
an e.-»lablislMiient, to jfrevent oiir inquiring 
into the manner ul‘ }t.s present eondiicl. 
Tliiit I do not entertain a .siimular view of 
ll'.e valut of llie jnofe.ssor’s (n’idciiceon 
ibo present qvie.stion, L am wananlcd ia 
leiicvingjWlien I r(‘colIect one of the lead- 
ing rujes laid down for tin; governniciiluf 
the Marquis V/elIe.sIey’s college, and 
wliicii.4 am .■sen ry lias been vvliplly omit- 
ted and lost sight of at II alley bury. — 
IVy kvd Wellesley’S regulaliuns, tUcpvu- 
!*(g >or^’ cvuleneo was uol W\Ol U> he 
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mn upon a subject which of all others, 
if their interests had not been concerned, 
Yhej^ would hare been nuist competeut to 
■peak ; I mean the proficiency of tlie stu- 
dents under their charge. It was express- 
ly ordained, that the professors should be 
precluded from examining, at the periods 
fixed for that public exhibition, the pu- 
pils who had l^en studying under them* 
The court mast see that on such an occa- 
■ion, the skill of the professor himself is 
indirectly under examination with the 
progress of the pupil. Rut, sir, if the 
learned gentleman has been unfortunate 
in the citation of authority in this in- 
stance, 1 do not think he has been less so 
in others. 

He has produced to the court a long se- 
ries of private letters, collected from all 
4|Uartcrs, and selected for this occasion. 
His reason for producing the first letter, 

I mean that from the pen of lord John 
Towiishend, I confess I did not clearly 
perceive. I had expected it would have 
disproved the assertion advanced by the 
hon. learned mover of the resolution tl^at 
the college was held to he a nuisance by 
the iicighbonriiig gentr}*’ of the county of 
Hertford. The letter in question so far 
from disproving, has confirmed tliat fact 
even to the uiiiforniity of a rule, his lord- 
ship furuishiug the only exception to 
prove it* 

The next authority referred to, is to 
be found in the letters of young gentle- 
men now in India, who had received a 
part of their iMlucation at Hertford college. 

Now, sir, I should not only be very sor- 
ry to object to any proof which can be 
fairly offered in favour of the merits of 
this establishment, but I shall sincerely 
rejoice to find that it has iti tuiy manner 
been conducive to the advancement of 
learning in this country, or to the ad- 
vantage of Iiulia. I shall feel grateful to 
its authors for as much as it may have 
conduced to aii improved education of the 
civil servants of the Company, and had 
therefore tended ultimately to the happi- 
ness of the iniliioiis of our fellow crea- 
tures over whom they hereafter may have 
■way^but I am compelled seriously to 
di.sseiit from tlie conclusions which have 
been 90 liastily drawn from thc.se episto- 
lary documents. It is very natursd, that 
a young man who lias experienced kind- 
ness at the hands of his instructor, when 
be is for the first time reaping the fruits 
of his youthful application, should feel 
and express strongly the sentiments of 
gratitude which a recollection of hfs in- 
structor’s early encouragement is calculat- 
ed to inspire. We are all disposed to 
dwell with affectionate recollection on the 
scenes where manly feelings and affections 
have first agitated the bosom of the boy, 
and we are ever ready in the moment of 
suopess in aftei-life to transfer to the in- 


stitution where chance had cast onr edu- 
egtion,' much of the merit of our attain- 
ments which belonged to other causes. 
Surely it will not be maintained that the 
success of a few splendid instances out of 
a vast number of students is a fit ground 
to conclude upon the merits of any semi- 
nary of education. As little were it con- 
sistent with sound reasoning to condemn 
its regulations from the failure of some of 
its children. 

But f will rest the point upon this is- 
sue. Let it be shewn to me that the suc- 
cess of these young gentlemen, whose let- 
ters do infinite credit to their hearts, has 
resulted, not from their previous or their 
subsequent pursuits, uoC from the peculiar 
talents and disposition of the individuals, 
but from the system of education [idopted 
at Hertford college alone, and I will admit 
then, that you have at length discovered 
that which till now has been (and which 1 
suspect is still) a desideratum, viz. that 
precise metho«l and plan by which you may 
inform all minds of whatever description, 
to the same point of extent, and within 
the same limited period. Till then, sir, 

' these examples are vainly quoted, except 
to shew that your college is not so bail, 
but that it is not impossible to thrive even 
under its shadow. 

But, sir, let me grant for the sake of 
argument, that this college with its sys- 
tem of education is noidisfigured, as I shall 
by and by shew it to he, by any mon- 
strous and absurd deformities, peculiar 
thank God to itself alone, and that the 
student has as fair a chance alforded him 
there, as at any other public institution, 
— I hope the advocates of the college do 
not imagine that they have even then es- 
tablished their case. To justify on the 
ground of economy alone, the keeping up 
of this institution within forty miles of 
Ijondon, and within twenty miles of the 
university of Cambridge, you must shew 
it to possess some peculiar facilities for 
the education of young men who arc to 
be ushered prematurely into the bustle of 
public life, which are to be found neither 
111 the university, nor in the metropolis. 
To justify your law to compel the young 
candidates for your civil service to spend 
two years at tins institution, you mu^t 
not only prove its positive excellence, bat 
establish its superiority over any other 
public institution - for the iustmetioa of 
youth in the empire. Independent of 
which, you even then beg a most import- 
ant question, whether it absolutely ne- 
ces.sary for your service to enforce a pnb- 
Jic education under all varieties 0/ eir- 
cumatances and for all persons. * 

The learned gcuticmaq who spoke last, 
has resorted to a singular expedient for 
influencing the minds of the proprietors 
(an expedient by the way not vfivy flatter- 
ing to the understandings of his audience). 
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But he refers to the authority which the 
act of parliament renewing your charter 
has given to the establishment of the col- 
lege — and after reading with good empha- 
sis and sound discretion, every word of 
this clause of the act; he lays down 
the book, and with infinite gravity 
asks the proprietors if they will fly in 
the face of the parliament, and being 
guilty of a felo de se^ destroy their char- 
ter? — as if the legislature had made the 
establishment of Hertford college, the te- 
nure by which we have received a renew- 
al of our privileges This expedient of 
the learned gentleman, lie wUl excuse me 
for saying, is a way of imposing upon ra- 
tlier than appealing to the understanding 
of his hearers. 

1 am sorry to find that a notion has 
been industriously cultivated, that the 
merits of this of any academical institu- 
tion are very unlikely to be correctly ap- 
preciated or judged of in this court— 
that the question forsooth is too deep for 
the simplicity of the proprietors. This 
impression I am anxious, if it prevail, to 
remove— it having been my lot to be edu- 
cated from a very period of my youth at 
some of the most frequented public insti- 
tutions of the country, I may perhaps be 
complimented with an exemption from 
the interdict which some would place on 
your judgments but 1 must say freely 
that to understand this subject, it is nei- 
ther necessary to be versed in the habits or 
phraseology of public schotds or universi- 
ties. Objecting, as 1 do, at all times, to 
^lie jargon of academical pedantry, its 
employment upon the present occa»iou is 
worse than uscles^s. Mr. JMalthns too 
would appear by one expression in Iiis 
pamphlet, (in which lie is pleased to 8|)cak 
of the ladieg and gentlemen of LeodenhaU 
street) to lend an indirt^ct sanction to the 
idea of a plain inhabitant of this city not 
being too competent to decide upon the 
subject. I am however inclined to think 
the professor has been mistaken, and that 
lie only meant to be pleasant, not serious 
on this point — because he must be too 
good an historian not to recollect how 
pre-eminently distinguished the citizens 
of Ijondon have ever been as liie founders 
of some of the noblest institutions of 
learning tliat exist in this country. He 
must recollect as a matter of history that 
one of the greatest benefactors to learn- 
ing, in this, or in auy other country, w^s 
a plain citizen of I^ondon. It was Master 
Sutton, a private citizen of this great 
town, who left an enormous fortune to es- 
tablish the Charter-House ; beside wliicli, 
that illustrious individual had, most ho- 
norably to hinirelf, and most beneficial- 
ly to his countiy, left no trilling legacies 
in the university of Cambridge, and |)cr- 
haps it is not too much to suppose, that 
even the learned professor himself ha.s dc- 


rived his education in one of those very 
colleges which have benefited from tlio 
benevolence of this simple citizen. Tli« 
citizens of London were called upon by 
Edward the 6tli, to assist and superintend 
the founding of another great seminary of 
learning in the city, called Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Surely then there is no pretence tor 
that illiberal ridicule wliicli h^beenpas* 
sed upon this niofit respectableclass of per- 
sons, if it is meant to be said, that the 
citizens of London are incapable of decid- 
ing upon the miserable question of caps 
and gowns, and all the other paraphsr^ 
nalia of academical ceremony, probably 
the worthy ciiizens of London would not 
he disposed to dispute with others moiv 
fitted to the task. But, Sir, I am happy 
to be convinced that tlic learned hi.storlaa 
has not meant to countenance any illibe<« 
ral prejudices, but I believe he has only, 
been disposed to exchange a passing jest 
with ihisc'ourt; and if I might humbly 
suggest the retort eouitcoiis that should 
be returned from the citizens of Loudon 
to the conclave of the college at Hertford, 
it should be in the form of a quaint and 
original desciiptiun of a scholar which I 
hold in my hand, and which was penned 
by a man of some knowledge of tlie world 
about the year 16:10— (Sir V. Ovcrbiiry's 
characters) — With the leave of the court, 

I will read it from. the l)ook — “ A mecre 
** scholar (says the writer) is an intelli- 
“ gible asse — or a silly leJIow in blaclcc, 

** that speaks sentences more fauiiliiu*ly 
“ than sense. The antiquity of his uni- 
versity is bis creed, and the excellency 
“ of his collcdge (though but for a match 
“ at fiM>t-baI)j an article of his faith. 
His ambition is, that he either is, or . 
shall he a graduate : hut if ever he get 
“ a fellowship, he lias then no fellow. In 
“ spight of all logicke, he dares sweare and 
“ niaintuirie it, thata ciickcold and aciiizen 
“ aic contit)veriible terms, though his nio- 
tiler’s Imsbiiiid he an aiderman. He is led 
more by his ears tliaa his miderstanding, 
“ taking the sound of words fVir their true 
‘‘ sense.’* Now, cir, without stopping to 
enquire whether there be a mere sefwlar 
amongst our professor.s at Hertford, yet, 
looking to theiustitntkni itseJfand its regu- 
lations, I am strongly inclined to suspect 
that nothing more nor less than sucli a 
personage must have been a busy artificer 
ill i:s onistruciioii— for ill every, part of 
it may ilie sound of words be said to liavc 
been taken for their true sense. It w'cre 
to be wished, indeed, that in traiisferriDg 
the luiiiic and some of the forms of lord 
WclJe.s]ey’.s college at Calcutta, some at- 
tcntiuii liad been paid to the objects which 
the noble lord had in view, and to the 
ciuninsiances under which he was called 
upon to attain tlieni. His objects were not 
confined merely to the education of the 
Company's civil servants, as was the case 
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liere, and that too for a limited period of asylum in the midst of the vices of au 
time; hut his aim was to found at the eastern capital, to the youths who were at 
same lime a scat of loaruing, the civilix- that period wont to set their foot on shore 
iug effects and advantages of wliitdi weie in India, then for the first time the masters 


to be diffused throughout the whole etn- 
|rire whicli he govrined. The doors of 
tbat temidc were to be thrown widely 
open to all descriptions of |)crsuns and 
nations. He' wisely thought that the 
most effectual mode of governing sixty 
millions of people, was to scatter the 
seeds of learning and of science aitiotigst 
them, and herein did the iioh/e niarquis 
prove hiniscif to bean enlightened states- 
man and the real benefaL'tur of Imlia. 
He proved that, liis ambition wus to unite 
all sects and chesses of men in the com- 
moil object of pursuing their own happU 
iiess. He sought not to erect vain-glori- 
iMis military trophies to coinnieinorate the 
extension of the teritory ol the Couipany, 
but he studied rather the mcHtis of secur- 
ing those posscs.«ioiis by a wi.so, a hu- 
mane, and ail eiiiightened system of go- 
Tcriiineiit. This he would have ctfected 
by improving the adiuiuisiratioii of India 
through the incuns of an institution 
wliieli liafl for its object the better educa- 
tion of the Conipaiiy’s servants; but lord 
Wellesley did not confine the Ijeiidils of 
that institution to the narrow policy of 
merely educating llie (-oinpaiiy*s st?rvaiits 
—the bont’voUMico of his iiitelligcut mind 
suggested the idea of an iiistitiuion foy 
Irtiriiiiig in India, the benetii.s of which 
were not to be confined only to those ser- 
vants who wore to be the ai^eiits of go- 
vernment — 'he discardeil the idea of mere- 
ly drilling servants for the conductor the 
Company’s concerns. He opened the 
floor of sciencJ! and of learning to all 
clause's of persons who hail a taste for the 
cultiration of science and polite literature. 
Lord Wellesley’s object wiis to e.stahli.sh 
a source from whence the fonntaiii of sci- 
ence might diffuse its waters over the 
whole territory of India. Lord Wellesley 
«aw too, and felt, that the young iiicii 
were sent out to India at a premature 
age; he therefore felt the iiiqairtance of 
giving to tlieiii the advantage of coiitiiiii- 
jug tiieir education in India which they 
bad been miahle to complete at home. 
But by that institution did Lord Wellesley 
mit Old y appejir a.*; the liberal and enlight- 
ened patron of learning, but he .shone 
iVnth m.the still more exalted and sacred 
cliaracter of a parent to the oiphaiied and 
unprotected youth wlu)in it was, iiiifortii- 
nateiy, at that time the practice to semi 
out at so early and dangerous an age t«> 
India. It is here that you have made so 
real and practical improvement in your 
system, by affording your- civil .servants 
the time for educating themselves ere 
their dcparttire, and not in building a col- 
lege, or adeptiug a fantastical system for 
their iiisliuctiou. It was to ^flfbrd an 


their own conduct, although hut too SQOti 
- to bo the slaves of their passions, at that 
time when, in the words of a noble and 
distinguished poet of the present day, 
they were exposed, — 

“ With few to check, and none to point in 
time 

** ’I'lie thousand patlis that slope the way 
to crime.” 

For the protection of these dcfeneelcss Vic- 
tims did lord Wei Jc.sley think it wise and 
necessary to erect a hiiildiiig far their re- 
ception and tlieir resideriec. .And surely, 
sir, for such an object no man who has 
the mind of a state.'^inan, or the moral 
feeling of a Christian, will dream of op- 
posing e.rp,vise us an adequate objection 
to it.s nftaiiiiiumt. With the view of con- 
necting with learning and moral education 
the religion of oiir country, not only for 
the immediate benefit of those connected 
with the college, but they inigb.' in the 
eye.s of the natives afford a mutual sanc- 
tion and .support to each other, did lord 
Welle.ssl(‘y ihink it wise, ami who will 
deity its wisdom, to plat‘e at the head of 
his esiahlishment the drst dignitary of our 
churcii ill India, charging him with a spe- 
cial superintendance over tlie moral con- 
duct of those young men who had escaped 
too early frmii the wholesome control of 
their natural guardians and protectors. 
To state the objects of lord Wcdlesley’s 
college at (Calcutta, and to refer to the 
plan for attaining them, is in my jiidg- 
iiieiit, the best and the brightest panegy- 
ric both on the institution itself; and oil 
the mind that prompted its creation. 
How di.stiuct, and different, and confined, 
the objects of the Hertford college arc 
even professed to be, let its eulogists 
themselves declare. Ilefore I crome to 
speak of the manner iu which your di- 
rcc’ors thfjiight proper to destroy what 
their governors liafl .so wisely enrated, I 
will niciitioii one otlier of tlie good results 
which was anticipated from it. And I 
mention it tlie more particularly now, be* 
caa.se, if I am ijf>t much mistaken, tliat 
very anticipation suggested its destniclion* 

It was proposed, (always he it remember- 
ed, on the .supposition that tin: young 
men were to continue to be sent out atiis 
early an age as heretofore) that all the 
yontlis destined for our civil service should 
proceed to the presidency of Bengal in the 
first instance, there to study for a limited 
lime under the impicdiatc eye of the Go- 
vernor-general, and that with him should 
rest their subsequent appointments botii 
at what period and to what presidency . 
ills judgment, and their merits^ and profi- 
ciency should determine. Than this np.. 
thing could be more excbllent in principle. 
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iHihappily, Ipnjl WcIIesloy found that 
tliis wise miinagement iuu;rferwl with the 
patronage of the directors ; and upon 
that fatal rock his liopes were wrecked. 
In vain did that nobleiuati, whcMi cersain 
-of success, attempt to reinonstratc with 
the directors upon tlie impolicy of tli.it 
course which they tlireatciied to pursue. 
Jii vain did he address liieiu upon the sub- 
ject with irresistible aii'iinients, atid most 
convincing reasoiiiiijr. To tlie powers of 
his eloquence, and the wisdom of his ar- 
j^iiments, they turned a deaf and relent- 
Jess ear. 'I'liis institution of learning, 
this cnliglitciied .scheme lor tiie civi- 
lizatifiu of India, this noble plan for 
.sjneading the hV,ht of tlie Cliristian 
leligiou over the face of the hea- 
then worlil, was uholislicd with tlie 
stroke of a pen. It will hardly he 
believed, but 1 speak it with as much 
truth as regret, that (wliil.st a dispatch of 
.cighty-nitie paragraphs, the unanswerable 
argmnesits, the most powerful reasoning, 
kinl tile most hotiorabie and excellent 
feeli.^.gs, were answered by ti e cosirt of 
directors in .some five or six sentences) 
the institution itself wa.s positively abu- 
lishcvl in a parenthesis. .So little did that 
body think it necessary to enter into the 
feelings of that distinguished nobleiiiau in 
favour of tills indtitutioii,aiiilso little were 
they disposed to treat liiin witli common 
courtesy, that, in one .shori. niicereinuiiiouK 
pavcnliiesis, tliey said, “it is our intention 
to aliolisii your college. IFe t hi aft it too 
and tfnoufore irtt /ifivtf iriven 
(lin'vtiiOiH for viihholding the necessary 
lait us tlieii, in the name of 
eoniriioti caudoiir, hear no more aiiathe- 
irias tlmndercd fortli against the proiiio- 
teis of tills imiuiry, as, the eiieniies of 
learning and of ieurjied institutions, whi'ii 
from the same quarter praise is lavi.shcd 
on hostility to this college in its least 
gracefiil and conciliating form, ibit, .sir, 
even supposing that our dirccrors acieil 
wisely in desLioying the Calcutta csta- 
bli.shinenr, does it follow that therefore a 
colliv;c in this coantry was necessary ? I 
am fiiinly convinced tinit all the ii::]»rove- 
nicnt which baa taken place of late years 
In the edneatibn of your civil servants has 
arisen solely from the prolonged period 
which you t>crmit them to remain in I:.ug- 
land — that permission and what you have 
left of the Calcutta institution, arc all tiic 
in cans necessary to your object — what has 
been superfidded, ha.s been the work of 
men wi'.o mistook the sound of words for 
>hcdr true sen.^e. But let us examine for 
a moment tlic reasons given generally for 
an establishment of the kind. 

The honorable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) says, that in this ucailoiiiy 
there would be a degree of honorable 
emulation, and a spirit of e.xertion cxcit- 
i’d aniong-st the students by associating 
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with each other. Docs the.hoii. and 
learned gentlemnu pretend to say, that 
there is an absence of such eiimlatiori at 
our public school.'), or at the iiniversitiL.s 
of Oxford, Cainhrhigc, Aberdeen, Cila?- 
gow, and the other .^ciniiiaries of ilic 
united kingdom t Ileally the proposition 
defies all coinineiit. It is quite obvious 
that all the advantages to he dcriveil from 
a public educatiiA, such as a .spirit of en- 
terprise and of eiiiidatioii amongst the 
young men, are more largely found in 
the.'se eminent estaliiislimcnts than in t lie 
iihstitutionsof theCoinpaiiy. What is there 
in the inslitiitioii of 1 lertlord college pe- 
culiarly fcIicitou.s for the inculcation of 
Jcariiiiig arid science.^ Can the young men 
there he forced beyond the power of their 
facullics? Have tliey' any inean.s of im- 
proving their minds that are not to he 
found in other instiiutioiis Tiie .s! in.ients 
of the univcr.sitie.s have tlie same ir.o:lv::s 
for honorable exertion and erunlation 
that the .sliitlents iit Hertford have. iCve- 
yoiing man in a society of this description 
will more or less be. actuated by a spirit 
of honorable competition ; and there- 
fore, to suppose that tliis iii.sritution j»os- 
/5es.sed sujicrlor atlvanlages over every 
other, was to (‘astaii iinputalion u]K)ii tlie 
.character of every seminary in the coun- 
try, The court will observe that the ra- 
dical objection which I have to this col- 
lege, arises from the arbitrary manner in 
which you compel the students to be shut 
up within it.s walls. I am yet to learn in 
what manner this in.stitution is so ailmi- 
rabiy adapted for tlie cdnciitlon of young 
statesmen in particular ; because iinlevs 
this superior (‘xcellcncy is .shewn to exist, 
1 cannot discover upon what ground the 
college had a right t(» claim a monopoly 
of etlucailon. Tor iny own part ii tccni.s 
to me if this instil utioa be so very 

admirable mere cannot be tin* least occa- 
sion to rcTuler attendance tiiere c«mij)nl- 
sory. 1 have .said, sir, that the persons 
who established thi.s college ajjpeariNl to 
me to conje within the de.*-eripih>n of such 
scholars as looked more to the sound, ra- 
ther ♦hail to the .svii'^e of words ; and 1 
am the more strengthcMcd in this ol ser- 
vaiioii fVoni their servile imitation of tlie 
forms without tim sllb^tauce of the luii- 
ver-sities of the coiuirry. Tor what pnr- 
po.se have ail the obsolete phraseology ;md 
ibrm.s of elder times been adopted? What 
.have these forms to do with the suhstan- 
tial hiisiness of education ? they are not 
essential to its |troiiiolien. uiul iiiey 
seem rather to have been adopted lor t|ie 
purjwse of tickling the cara of certain in- 
diviuuals who preferred high .sounding ti- 
.lle.s, to the sub.stantial advantages of a 
libeiml,;uid enlightened [dan of editc.'uioii. 

. I'liia college reminds me, sir, of the ile.**- 
criptioij wbiaU V"ultaire has given of the 
character of thti lYcneh iiafioii, 'Hiey 
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hrc said to be made np of the morftey and 
the figer ; aiid of both of these qualities 
this college appears to me alternately to 
partake, for, where it is not ricHcutous, 
it is ferocious and tyrannical, la ail its 
forms it is a mere apish iinitation of the 
universities. 'I’he lion, director has spo* 
k^n of its concoction. The term struck 
me, sir, because it brnuglit to my mind a 
coucoctinn not dissin>ilar cither in the 
qualities oC its ingredients, or tlie equally 
iihfaihouiable mystery by whi(‘h these in- 
gredients were to operate, their effects. 

1 mean, sir, the celebrated concoction of 
rertaip witches, who by tlie force of names 
and sounds were to operate on the mind 
of Macbeth. How many witches in caps 
and gowns may have been present at the 
stirring up of this college cauldrfui 1 know 
not, but they seem to have successfully 
col lected every empty sound that was to 
c, found 111 either of the universities. 
Prhicipals and deans, and quadrangles, 
and halls and chapels, are ththwn toge- 
ther in a most mystical confusion, in the 
belief no doubt that by solemn conjura- 
tion, and the magic of names the effect 
was to be produced. By what exact rule 
of maigic they proceeded, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I think I can perceive 
In their proceedings considerable defe- 
rence for the example of the elderly ladies 
to whom 1 have alluded, 'riie weird sis- 
ters, if 1 I’coollect right, thought there 
^vas much virtue in ** note of Turk and 
Tartar* t tips,** Our modem magici:uis, 
to make their gruel thick and slab,’* 
prefeb a dean and a principal; for ** wool 
of bat and tongue of dog,*’ we have our 
** gown of silk and cap of felt.” And 
when we come to look at the penal code 
establislied, nobody can doubt but they 
therein closely followed the directions of 
fhoir predecessors, to 
** Add thereto a tiger’s cliaudron 
** For the ingredients of their cauldron.” 

The professors 1 presume played the 
part of Hecate on the occasion, and com- 
ing in at the proper time, cried out, 

** O weU done ! toe commend pour painty 
“ tVe Shalt every one share V the gains** 

But, air, our college-founders have gone 
beyond the witches — so indiscriminate 
has their iinitation been. We have heard 
a good deal of conversation of plots with- 
in these few weeks. We have had it an- 
nounced to us that there is a deep and 
dangerous plot, of which we are to be- 
xvare— and at length we know so much, 
that a plot hag been carried to parliament 
sewed up in a grden-bag. The minister 
Hria understood now, produces periodical- 
ly a green-bag plot. VVell, sir, our col- 
IMB has its plot, and one of its solemn 
statutes is to give notice to the^ students 
of Its fmUteiice, and of the dan^r of dia* 
tui’biBg it. It is, sir, no IcM than a green 
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grass plot— and 

proved receipt of eon<rf4bf a college, 
been consecrated by the soliiin mockery 
of a statute of protection for its nurture. 

’rhese things, sir, I have noticed, nos 
io fonnd any grave olijection upon them 
to the establishment wiiicb they certainly 
do'iio more than render ridiculous. But 
1 think they do go to establish the theory 
of my learned friend (VIr. R. Jackson) 
that a college mania had seized on the di - 
rectors at the time it was first established. 
Having sliown hmv much it partakes 
of the imitative nature of ihe monkey, 

1 shall now show the tygrine part of 
the animal ; and what other term can be 
applied to that outrageous power in the 
hands of the college council, not only ta 
decree expulsion from the college, but 
eternal exclusion foom every part of tkd 
Company’s service. One single act of ju- 
venile levity, is to render the party of- 
fending incapable of ever enjoying any 
appointment in the Company’s service^ 

I beg the court to recollect the obser- 
vation which bad fallen from the bo- 
tiourable gentleman (Mr. Grant) up<^ 
the subject of the students being ih 
statu pupi/ari, and that consequently 
they are not entitled to claim the exercise 
of the rights belonging to the adult sub- 
jects of the rmlm. What ! then are thes^. 
young men to .be considered with regard 
to their rights in statu pupitoriy and yet 
when we treat of the puuishoieiit to be 
inflicted upon them, they are not to be 
punished as infants, but as citizens of tliC 
world t Is tfiere any thing more prepos- 
terous or inconsistent than this absurd 
pro{)osition ? In the first place, (he stu- 
dents arc pfored upon the footing Of 
children, deprived of the right which the 
meanest subject of the coumry had, of 
being tried before punished, and yet they 
are to be chastened with all the severity 
of oiid and hardened offenders. I am sure 
that the hon. cx- director cannot be aware 
of the fiict which 1 am now about to men- 
tion— 1 mean the existence of a law now 
uimn your college statute book, ' the abo- 
minable folly and injustice of which must 
create iudigoation in every peiuon who 
bears me. It is upon Che subject of ex- 
pulsion. In the first place, and by the 
way I object to the power of resorting to 
this severe remedy being in a bare ma- 
jority of the college counci l^that vhh-- 
jority being liable to be determined by tim 
casting vote of one of the members. Tbe 
unanimous voice Of the council iniglii ^ 
least be required to consign a youug mbh 
to utter ruin. 1 pass, over your tyranuBlllI 
law on the principle of decimating jwir 
students, aud cstablishing a miserabloiuit 
dastardly system of espionage, in order tci 
discover victims for the exeitiseK>f the w- 
relenting power of expulsion. For if l 
feel indlgniuit at these, whatlanguagd tlUM 
I employ to etiggmityr the third sectiou qf 
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your topi^flieiitary regnlations ?— It miis 
tljuu 

** By the regalatiooi almady eatabltsh-* 
** ed, the whole time puaed at the col- 

lege by the students is probationary ; 
** but in future, tfie first term in to be 

considered as such in a more particular 
** sense. And if any student shall not, 
** in the fudgment of the college council, 
** give satisfactinn in that term^ lie will 

itof he permitted to return to the col* 
•• lege.” 

Nm, sir, I appeal to you, whether It 
is to be wondered at that parents are 
alarmed at placing the future fortunes of 
their children at the mercy of a majority 
of a college 'Council, armed with such a 
power as this law conveys? Under it no 
young mail is safe. He need not be ac* 
cased — he is at once ruined on the whis- 
per of some cogging knave, uuacciiscd, 
nncited, utibesml, and otiinformed of tiis 
fault, till he learns it in the awful sen- 
tence of his ruin.*-His ruin did f say, 
sir ? the ruin, perhaps, of a widowed 
mother end her lielpless children, all de* 
lading for their future happiness on the 
sueosssful career of this unfortunate 
youth. And is it then to be tolerated 
that while you entrust this dreadful power 
into the liands of a majority of six men, 
you have nivested yourselves of tlie power 
of redressitijg the i^ury or the errors they 
may coaiinit ? 

However iniquitous or unjnst a sen- 
tence of expulsion may be, in .vain does 
the unhappy suflTt rer appeal to yourjus- 
I'ce. It is impossible even fiir the court 
of directors to retiCore him. Is not this a 
crying evil in the ronstitutiou of the col- 
lege, which no sopliistry ran reconcile. Or 
argument of expediency justify ? It is a 
fatal error In tlie plan of the Institution 
which deserves the strongest reprobation. 
Is the court to be told then, in a case of 
this description, that the students are to 
be debarred from all the forms of justice, 
while they are to be doomed to the 
severest punishment that can be inflicted 
by the regulations of an institution of this 
hind, without trial, without proof of their 
faM ? All the sophistry of professor 
Malthus, and all the ingenuity and subtlety 
of the three counsel for the college, never 
can reconcile to my mind the toleration 
of SO enormous a grievance. The pusillani- 
inUy and weakness of the directors in 
yielding up this power of doing justice. Is 
a deadly and lasting stigma upon their 
conduct. If such punishments aa*e neces- 
sary fi)r the one discipline of the college, 
it is at least necessary that the crimes to 
which they were apportioned, ought to be 
plowed according to the rules of etemiil 
jutlice. Tlie inexo'rabit tyranny of a 
eemteary system is piuguant with cense- 
quenesa not more u^tiriouatb the ctudeat 
thmi te the pufseut. mcirfthtfahdlsg all 


this, the court has been told that pni'ehiv 
have no rciV*«oiiitble ground upon which 
th*ey could refuse to send their sons to 
this institution. It has Iteeti said by the 
learned professor, that their unwillingness 
so to do would proceed from economical 
considerations alone. Ftir my own part^ 
If there were any ground for this belief, I 
think the motiveipof the parents, even in 
this point of view, are not to he too hastily 
condemned ; nor do i think that economy 
Is a matter of reproach. The court should 
recollect that it Is at li'ast n hard necessity 
that sliould ju.stify you in coiii|)elliug a 
parent, whether his circumstances admit 
of it or not, to send Ins son to an expen- 
sive seminary of education, when, at the 
same time, he could procure fur him 
every necessary mental qualificiition in any 
other place, at less than half the expence. 
And indeed to me it appeared extra- 
ordinaiy that the East-liidia Company 
should feel - any .anxiety about the place 
where the acquirements the) exact are at- 
tained. Let them fix ilie standard which 
they demand, and tlie interest of the par- 
ties in this, as in all other cases, will 
meet it with the necessary supply. 1 was 
somewhat surprised at what fell from the 
honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Grant), in one of his excursions on this 
point. He is p'ea.sed to ridicule the idea 
of applying this principle of supplying de- 
mand, which he wliiin.Hicany terms a 
merely eominercial one, to any subject so 
exalted as mind and education. Sir, 1 
hope he will cxai.se me for referring lii in 
for correction on this head to Ins learned 
friend the prote.s.sor of political economy, 
wtio will, I venture to say, inform him 
that the doctrine of demand and supply iS 
not merely a commercial principle, but an 
eternal truth, equally applicable to fiiiiid 
as to matter. And it must be first proved 
that the existing iustitntiuiis of this 
country are inadequate to supply the qua- 
lifications you demand, before I am to be 
satisfied of cither the necessity or the ex- 
pediency of supporting the present insti- 
tution at all, miicli less the exacting an 
nnwilii'ug attendance from the candidates 
for your service. I may be told that it is 
no hardship to impose this or any other 
condition on a candidate for the heiiefifs 
to be derived from your service ; and the 
church of England may be quoted as au 
instance of compelling all its memliers to 
pais a certain time at one or other of the 
two universities. My austver is, that 1 
never disputed your right, but 1 doubt the 
wisdom of the use you are making of it ; 
and the rule of the church of England was 
framed wlien no other place or uieaus df 
learning existed in the country but at Ox- 
ford add at Cambridge. The rule there- 
fore was synonymous with a declaratioo, 
that tooraut men should not be admitted 
to offieiare In her mysteries, la those 

H 2 
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clays too, the clergy were the only learned 
])ersotis in the kingdom. Tliis subject 
brings to my recollection a canting argu- 
ment whic'iL has been used by more than 
one of the collegc-advoeiiies in its favor ; 
— that whereas the profligacy at the two 
iiuiversil ies was highly dangerous to young 
men, tiicre *was a guarantee for the 
purity of the Mertford morals, from the 
absence of all temptation and the liuMiis 
of gratifying vicious propeiisiiies. Are 
we tiieiito be treated with sucli hypociiti- 
cal pretcnces, when we are content that 
every youth who is a candidate for the 
holy oflice of a minister of the gosjx*!, 
shall pass tlirougii tlie fiery ordeal of uni- 
versity ]>roirjgacy and vice. Sir, of all 
vices, to me hypocrisy is the most odious. 
And if 1 am to judge of the morals of the 
college by the arguments of its adviicales, 
1 should be led to no charitable conclusion 
in its favor. Surely, sir, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Inipey) who hurst into so 
elaborate a panegyric on the church and 
its votaries, at the hare hint of an hon. 
friend of mine, that the students might be 
sent too often to chapel, will not join in 
this censure of the morals of those iiisii- 
tiilious which swarm with the clerical 
functionaries whom he has so eulogized. 
Now, sir, not to detain the court with 
iiiy views of tlie chief ad van f .ages to be 
loiitid in almost all the well -frequented 
public seminaries in this country, and of 
which I think but lew are t<» be found at 
llailcybury, let us heiir what tlie chan- 
cellor t»fthe universiiy of Oxford has .said 
in the co:nparativc view he has taken of 
these estabtishnieiits. And 1 quote Lord 
(Jrenvillethc more readily, because I think 
his name is not likely to be less respected 
its a scholar than 'a.s a .statesman. His 
loid.ship ill the year 1815 thus delivered 
himself in his Jilaec In • — 

“ A separate coliege lias been c.stab- 
lished in Knglaiid for the education of 
“ t!-c young men destined for India. Ifl 
S}>cak (if this plan, as 1 think of it, W'ith 
“ strong liisappi'obatiou and regret, let 
•'it not be iiifericd that 1 object to any 
“ degree of attention wliich can be paid 
** even to the earliest instruction and 
** disci j'liiie of tl)03e W’ho rire destined 
“ for Indian service. No man will more 
“ rejoice in this than I shall— no man 
more zealously contend for it.s advau- 
“ lage. lint 1 can ut*ver persutulc myself 
** that it was justitiable to form fur that 
purpose a separate cstabli.shiueut in 
.X England, it may be dtiubted at what 
** age they may most advantageously be 
sent to India. Ihit np to the latest mo- 
*' ineut of their continuance in this coun- 
■ try, be that (leriod what it may, I see the 
strongest possible reasons against their 
being separated in education from the 
young men of their ownage.and sfatinii 
H. |p life. Instead of forming thembefbre- 


** hand into an exclusive class, intosome- 
“ thing like a distinct cast of men, des- 
“ tilled to administer government Jn re- 
“ iimte provinces, they ought, above alf 
<itlK r public .servants, to receive, ' as 
** hnig as they contiune in Knglaud, an 
education purely Kiiglisli. Instead of 
“ rejecting, we should, 1 think, haveehi- 
“ braced with ca.c;ernf\ss the advantage 
which our great schools aud nuiver- 
si ties would have atforded to tlicin lor 
“ (Ins purpose : tliat they might Ic.ini 
“ there, J trust witli not less facility than 
“ elsewhere*, the elements of whatever 
“ scieiice.s you coiihl wish them to possess ; 
“ — s-tlsat ill addition to these they might 
“ find there, aud there only could they 
** find, the l>e.st of all education to a pi*b- 
lie man, which forms the mind to manly 
** cxciiioii and honorable feeling, the 
“ education whicli young men receive 
“ from each otlicr in the numerous and 
“ mixed society of their equals, collected 
“ from various classes of our coinmiinity, 
** aud destined to various ways of life : 
“ — that they might there he imbued with 
** the deepett tincture of English manners 
** and English attachments, of English 
“ principles and, 1 am not afraid in this 
“ case to say, also English prgndices 
** and that they might carry with them 
** from thence to India remembrances and 
affections, not local only, but personal 
“ — recollections not merely of tlie scenes 
but of the individual's endeared to them 
“ by. early habit, mixed with tlie iu- 
delible impression of those high schti- 
** ineiits umI virtuous principles which, 1 
am happ)' to think it, float in the very 
“ atmo.spbere of our public placcg ofedu- 
cation, and contribute, much nioi*c, 1 
think, than i.s commonly siqiposed, to 
** all oil which we most value ourselves in • 
our national character.’* 

It is impossible to deny tlic advantiige 
which a ]uihlic education amongst a so- 
ciety, constituted like our uni versi tics, 
must give to a young destined to 
move, at an early period, upon the theatre 
of public life. Uut this advantage is* in a 
great measure denied to the servants of the 
^mpaiiy by the system of education at 
Hertford college. The society there is 
coiuparailvely iliiiited ; nor is there that 
.«copc of character which gflbrds examples 
for imitation and' emulation. Instead of 
there being men from the age of forty 
down to sixteen, mixed in the familiar 
intercourse of boyish freedom, they are 
little more than a family of boys. They 
therefore have not the advautagt^s in this 
point of view which are to be found else- 
where, for the early formation aud 
strengthening of cliaractei*— and so far, 
.therefore, is the institution a positive 
nuisance instead of a bless! ni^. To any 
gentleman who has reflected how inti-? 
mately in early life the culth^ation of ini|^ 
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Is connected with the growth of the best 
feelings of tlie heart, it will occur, how 
baneful must be the effect upon a youth of 
high spirit and attainments, to lie forcibly 
»$t'])aiaicd, in the midst of a brilliant caiecr 
of success, (w'liich his competitors arc left 
10 pursue) to be tvansplaiite<l at once 
amidst strangers, his friendships interrupt- 
ed, his lionors, won and worn with the 
best effects on liis mind, unknown and uii- 
respcctcd, aud witliuut a friend to cheer 
and encourage him in a renewal of his 
labours for distinction. It is not too 
much to suppose that under such circuiii- 
stances many a noble sjiirit may be broken, 
many ah aspiring genius irrecoverably curb- 
ed, ami all tiiis for no one good end that 
can be pointnl out. In short, sir, were 1 
to be compelled to write the preamble to 
.an act of the legislature establishing this 
college, it .should run thus ; — That 
wliereiis tiic education of the civil .ser- 
vants of the Eiist-lndia Company should 
resemble that of Europenn .statesmen ; 
and whereas no deticiency is found in tlie 
existing institutions of Great Britain for 
giving them such an education, a.s is fully 
exempli tied by the proficiency of tiic 
}Iritish youth at the age of nineteen ; 
therefore it is necessort/ 1 \ college at Hert- 
ford should be built. And whereas the 
chief advantage of public cilucatlon con- 
sists in the formation of character, at the 
same time tiiat tiic mind is instruct- 
ed, by the iiuliscrimlnato intercourse be- 
tween large numbers, of different rauks 
in life, and destined hereafter fur different 
pursuits, therefore the students at Hert- 
ford shall be limited in nuiiibers, all of 
them of tiic same rank of life, and 
all destined for the same pursuit. And 
whereas the early friendships formed 
at schools are not only the liest guarantee 
for excellent conduct now, but the source 
of much happiness in after life, therefore 
tlic ooiinectious of <)ur civil servants sliall 
be interrupted at the early age of sixteen, 
and no opportunity thereafter afforded for 
any yourti who is to proceed to India, to 
cultivate the friendship of any youthful 
compniiion wliom he i.s to leave behind 
him ill Knglaiul. 

However absurd such a preamble would 
be, yet it would be Hie only one suited to 
The act — for the plan of the college is 
fulinded on a wild and absurd tlieory— 
and, like all plans which have not reason 
for their basis, supported therefore by a 
system ofcoiidiict as tyrannical as its regu- 
lations are relcniless and bloody. Sir, the 
expression may at first appear strained — 
not $ 0 , when the after effects of your expul- 
sion arc considerc ; in many cases less lenl- 
outttian deprivation of life itself. Well may 
such victims of your laws exclaim wdth 
Borneo — ' 

— “ Banishthent ! he merciful, say death — 
f houcut'st my head off with agoldeu axe. 


** And snjir.st upon the stroke that mur- 
ders me.** 

You have left tljeiii too, no appeal, no 
chance, by an alteration of .«ubsc(piciit 
conduct, of redeeming error ; nothing but 
the checrlc.ss prospect and reflection, that 
every clKiucc in life has been lo.st by one 
iict of levity. It 1ms been said in support 
of ilii.s rigorous ^steiii, that in order to 
prevent the recurrence of riot aud disor- 
der, it was absolutely necessary to recur 
to tlic pm)i.shrnctit of expulsion ; but 
.what principle of policy or of justice, re- 
quired the addition of utter ruin, and the 
de^t ruction of the future prospects of the 
young offender? By the regulations ot 
the college, he is not only to be dismissed 
from the Company's civil service, but he 
i.s rendered incapable of serving you in a 
military capacity, or iu any other situation 
. where his talents miglii be called into ac- 
tiiiii. Surely, it is quite cnoiigli to confine 
tlic ])uui&hiiiciit to oxpirisioii, without 
seeking to commit devastation upon the 
future chances wliich are open to genius 
and enterpri/c. "I'he iniquity of this 
principle too, is the more intolerable be- 
caii.se tlie young men arc compelled to go 
to this institution. No eircumsUmce is tcj> 
excuse tlicm from .spending two years at 
the Company's college, and yet the condi- 
tions of being admitted into it arc not lcs% 
rigorous and absitrd than those under 
whieh they are compelled to stay — for by 
the laws of that .•seminary, it i.s declared 
that no person shall be admitted wjio had 
been expelled from any other institution. 
public or private, whatever. Can there 
be a niore unjust, or iinpoiiilc regulation 
than ibis ? Jf a young man has tlic mis- 
fortune to be sent aw'ay from any private 
scliool, whatever might be tlie cause of 
that expulsion, wliether tlic fault lay with 
him or his muster, lie is deemed utterly 
incapable of enteniig your civil service. 
What tluui, can be said in favour of an in- 
stitution wluue it is found absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the sake of preserving disci- 
pline, to establish rules and regulations 
not less absurd than cruel ?. Do such re- 
gulation.s prove that tliis institution htu 
answered its purpose? Do they prove 
that this instiiutiuii was belter than any 
other, which was the issue upon which i 
take my .stand ? 

^laiiy instances mu.<-t arise in which it 
would he a .serious hardship to compel pa- 
rents to send their cbildreti to this insti- 
tution. It is not diflicult to suppose rase.s 
where tiic absurdity of this C4inipul8ion is 
not less apparent than its hardship. It so 
happens that the only gentleman now at 
Hertford college with wliom 1 have the 
pleasure of being acquainted, is not only 
a native of one of our nor theru scats nt 
leariiiii.g, but Uie sun of one of the bright- 
e.st ornaiiieiifs of that or any other litc- 
T'aiyiusfiiutioii ; so eminent, indeed, that 
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when T name the city of Glasgow, and 
add that among his illustrious colleagues 
his name is still the foremost among the 
first, and not less the boast of his coun- 
try than his college, it will be anticipated 
1 efkn mean no other than professor Young. 
And yet, strange to say, this gentleman, 
himtelf the center of attraction to the 
youth of this, as well as his own country, 
who flock to him to benefit from the ex- 
tent of his learning, and his paternal so- 
lldtnde for their welfare ; this gentleman, 
1 say, ia not to be intrusted with the edu- 
cation of his own son. He is to be taunt- 
ed with the reproach of a parsimonious 
disposition, as the only motive which Mr. 
Malthus can discover for any reluctance 
that this father and son might feel at their 
untiecessary, premature, and wanton sepa- 
ration. Sir, 1 beg to be particularly un- 
derstood mt to say that cither the one or 
the other of these gentlemen does feel the 
IMt distaste to the Hertford education. 
But, I say, it is but natural tliey should. 
I wish to be clear upon this point — for I 
know too well from the system which I un- 
derstahd to he there prevailing, that such 
an Ideamight intei^ferc much with thecom- 
fort‘, perhaps with the interests of that 
fdnng gentleman. 1 believe him to pos- 
aese that solid and aiibstahtial good sense 
SO ‘becmifar to his counti*y, that he would 
ptohably more readily accommodate him- 
•rff ' to any change of circumstances forced 

r s hiin than many others would do. 

It is Impouible, If he has a heart to 
Ml, that unless some extraordinary iie- 
HmUm for his beln^ there is obvious to 
1dm, W that he must suffer a constant 
depiMioo when he recollects that he is 
th'ifs a stranger to hiS family and earliest 
and dearest attachments, precisely for the 


recollect, that 1 have made St my duty 
studiously to avoid dwelling upon trifling 
and corrigible errors and follies in the 
plan, and that 1 have confined myself n> 
the inherent radical incurable faults of the 
system of a college of compulsion,) I 
must endeavour to rescue one venerable 
and excellent dignitary of the church of 
England, from the embrace of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. 1 am not sur- 
prised that the learned gentleman’s atten- 
tion is roused by this exordiiim—I am 
sure he meant no injury — but those who 
praise indiscriminately should recollect 
that sometimes they kill with kindness. 
The ill-used personage in whose behalf I 
enter my protest is the right rev. the 
bishop of London. 

What, exclaimed the teamed gentleman^ 
you attack these laws !— syou say there is 
no remedy !— ilo you recollect that the 
bishop of London is the visitor? — that 
he may redress wrongs, if any he com- 
mitted ? — to fix an imputation upon the 
college is to libel the bishop of Loudon t 
— Now with submission, sir, the libel 
comes not from our quarter. To esta- 
blish the lion, gentleman’s connexion be- 
tween the bishop and the college would 
be in my judgment grossly to libel his 
lordship, 'fhe bishop, it is true, is the 
nominal visitor— but his discretionary 
powers are as limited as is the fancy of 
an interpreter. You feel and know this, 
sir, and therefore you have appointed a 
visiting committee. What their powers 
may be I know not ; but you are clearly 
not contented with them, for you havo 
established a practice, (which is the 
ground of the last objection } shall 
offer to your system) which I declare I 
think not less abominable apd terrible. 


thrta years which aie to precede his long, 
hte- melancholy, and perhaps his final 
parting from them on this side the grave, 
w, t was much struck with the naivetfi 
of the hou. ex-director who coucludeil a 
long and labored detail of the extraordi- 
naiy excellencies of this favorite place of 
monopolized learning, with a fair and 
simple confession, that if you do not 
compel the attendance of the young men, 
your notable quadrangle would be a de- 
sart, nay, not a chance left of your grass- 
plot being sinfully trodden upon from one 
end of the year to the other. I leave 
him to reconcile his declaration and his 
eulOfjy if he can. What ! is nature sud- 
donly so perverse? has she suddenly 
tai^t men t9 refuse the kindness profTer- 
ed T if so, giro up the contest with her 
—if aha Is so changed, your laws, nor 
vonrigallei^ will ever bring her back to 
her filter course 

B^re, sir, 1 come to make the last ob- 
Jegtiop to the system of yonr college with 
wirieh 1 shall trouble the courf, (for I 
tr^t the court will do me the justice *to 


than the vast principle on which the Spa- 
nish inquisition cuntiiuies to subsist. Not 
satisfied with erecting by statute the rae- 
iiial servants of the young men into paid 
spies on their conduct, you have directed, 
and it is regularly practiced, your college- 
council to put upon the records of this 
court, in a monthly report, a particular 
account of all they may choose to hear 
and believe of the conduct of every young 
gentleman of the college both within and 
without its walls — not a report of the 
faults established and punished, but a s^ 
cret, a police report— all that Is foundml 
on hearsay— all that is ridated Iqf the 
iiial spies and informers a race which 
(though like other evils turned In statue 
to some account) should be hunted IroB 
any liberal institution. The ^eness 
of their occupation is the guarantee for 
. the impunity of the ricdi delinquent, who 
can always be sure to be able to bribe 
such creatures into silence. 

What, sir, is youth then the time when 
yon would permit your son’s conduct to 
be so nicely recorded, any error reineui* 
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bered» and put upou record, a damning 
wirness against after good conduct ; when 
tbe iiifirniities of our nature forbid the 
exercise of such a tyranny in the day of 
znaMired judgment, and withering pas- 
sions ? Who is there in this court would 
willingly submit to have his wean'd up 
follies raveiVd oui" even for a little 
month, and if compelled, who dare chal- 
lenge t lie record, himself not suffered to 
offer comment on the text ? What an- 
swer would you make to his reproach 
were he to ask any one of you within the 
hafT— 

ff thy offences were upon record. 

Would it not shame thee in so fair a 
troop. 

To read a lecture on them ? 

If such measures are necessary, better 
your college had* never been — nor can I 
be called upon fairly, to reform the errors 
•I object to — but I demand the option of 
availing mysetf of it or not — give me but 
that, and I shall never cry out ** fye upon 
your college laws’* — It may exist unchal- 
lenged and uuvisited by tne— 1 shall never 
call for its destruction ; — but if you an- 
nex to its existence, a clause infllctiog it 
upon me for two years, I shall be the first 
to say, delmda est Carthago ! All that 
your service requires, is a permission for 
ilie young men to remain in this country 
till they are nineteen. The college that 
was wisdom in Calcutta, is folly in Great 
liritaiu, even had you copied correctly its 
I'orm and plan. What you have erect^ is 
a college of shreds and patches. 

But if 1 am to rake a comparative view 
of the two establishments with all the 
circumstances attending the >nhstitution 
of the one for the other, J am led to the 
description of the lord Wellesley’s esta- 
blishment 

** As a combination and a form indeed. 
Where every God did serm to set his 
seal !” 

The other, as a mildew’d ear. 
Blasting Its wholhsomc brother.” 

A ,cry of question ! question ! now re- 
souiided through the court. 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but was called to 
order. 

Mr. Orant expressed a wish to address 
the court la reply to some propositions 
which had been maintained by some of 
the gentlhmen on the other side of the 
4M«lon. 

Mr. Jackson spoke to order. He 
hi^ggMl teave to suggest, that from the in- 
tend Which this important subject had 
eacited^ and referring to Its own monien- 
tOMs Import, aflhetiag as It did the wel- 
fare of all the Company's Institutions in 
iadla, ootbiag could be more desirealfio 
than limt alibqmtloo should be dtsj?us. 
sedln UmMImaafl most dispassionate 
maaaei-j maklag sobm allowance for the 


warmth which such a subject was calcu- 
lated to excite even in minds of the great- 
est equanimity. It must he admitted on 
all hands that there were many proposi- 
tions advanced before the court which 
challenged contradiction, as well as the 
maturest consideration. Justice to all 
paities required that sufficient time and 
opportunity sliuuldSbe allowed for th^e 
purposes ; and certainly for himself, ho 
should be most happy to hear every thing 
that could be said upon a question so 
deeply interesting to every man who par- 
ticipate<l in the welfare or misfortune of 
tbe Company’s procreediiigs. it appeared 
to him impossible for the court to come 
this day to a vote upou the question, more 
particularly as the eyes of the public were 
stedfastly fixed upon the result of a dis- 
cussion of such importance, A prema- 
ture decision would not satisfy the purpo- 
ses of justice, nor tend to satisfy the ra- 
tional curiosity of every man who duly 
appreciated ^lie consequence of the deoi- 
sion to which the Company were caHed 
upon to form, ft was of importance that 
this subject should be thon>ughly sifted 
to the bottom, so as to leave no room 
even for the sceptic to doubt eitlier upon 
the one side, or the other pf tbe question. 
Inquiry having been challenged by thM 
who prolesserl to be host qualified to lUn 
form the minds of the court, it was hut 
candid— ^Indeed it was absolutely necessa- 
ry that snch persons should make good 
the pledge they had given to vludjcate the 
college from the heavy charges which had 
been preferred against It. His own mind 
helug by no means satisfied tliat these 
charges hail been refuted, he was the 
more anxious to hear every thing wliidi 
could be suggested by those gentlemca 
who advocated tbe cause of the college. 
The challenge haring been given by them, 
he for one should never quit the ground 
until he was beaten by reason, by argu- 
ment, and by proof. Ttiese considerations 
must convince the court that further dis- 
cussion was necessary; hut at this ad- 
vanced hour of the day, it was im[W8si- 
ble for the gentlemen who w ere desirous 
of speaking upon the subject, to do jus- 
tice to their sentiments. The hon. cx- 
director (Mr. Grant) liad expressed a wil- 
lingness to say something in reply to wliat 
had been advanced oh this side of the 
court. Whatever that hon. gentlemen 
had further to offer, he (Mr. J.) would 
listen with the utmost respect and atten- 
tion. In all events, he was quite con- 
vinced that the directors would not precM 
the decidon of the court to day, against 
all riglit— all reason, and all justice. 

Mr.-^Graaf said he believed it was by 
no means the wish of tbe directors to press 
the decision of tbe question upon any 8uc{i 
grounds. It was a fair proposition tb^ 
every gentleman should be allowed to say 
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any thing which might be thought neces- 
^ary In the ' way of explanation ; but he 
> Mr. G.) wa^ by no means satisfied that 
it was necessary to go into another dis- 
elision upon the merits of a case wiiicli 
}ia4 been so fully disscussed. 

•Mr. fl. Sir, 1 beg leave to 

move the further adjournment of tiiis de- 
bate.; and 1 do so upon this express 
ground, that those gentlemen who have 
challenged inquiry on tlie part of the col- 
le!ge» may have a complete opportunity of 
repelling the charges which have been 
preferred against the college. 

Mr, Dixon strongly urged flic necessity 
Tof further inquiry. The question might 
undoubtedly be carried by tlie book of 
numbers ; but he trusted, that the direc- 
tors, for their own character, would not 
suppress this important question by such 
an expedient. This would by no means 
i^Htisfy the public mind upon a subject 
'which had now become a matter of most 
extensive interest. The directors, he 
hoped, would not take advantage of tin? 
power which their situation gave them of 
putting an extinguisher upon the debate, 
'rhis was not the way to convince the 
country of the rectitude of the cause which 
they had espoused ; and if such an expe- 
dient were rcsorfetl to, it would at ouco 
convince the world tliai they were afraid 
of the inquiry. Indeed it was iiiipossible 
for those persons who, on th-.^ part of the 
college, had challenged inquiry, and whicli 
Inquiry was now pressed upon tliem, to 
shelter themselves under the cover of a 
majority, anrl thereby smother that very 
inquiry which they prolcssed themselves 
most anxious to institute. 

Mr. Grnnt , — 'Fhc lion, gentloman has 
no right to assume that the court of direc- 
tors have any sucli intention. Before he 
takes upon himself to assume such a pro- 
position, he ought to satisfy himself that 
the intention of the coni c is such as he 
imputes to it. 

Mr. Dixon said that he had a right to 
assume that such was the intention of the 
directors, wlicn he ohsurved the vehe- 
mence with which the quc-stioii was called 
tor by those gentlemen who intended to 
vet for tb.e college, lie, for one, w:is 
r.io,st desirous tliat fnithcr discussion 
rhonid take place. If gciillemen w»mld 
rake np the time of. the court for three 
and four hours together, to serve their 
purposes, a plain man, like him.<elf, 
c-^uld have no opportunity of delivering 
his sentiments. Jf the directors pre.s.^ed 
the decision of this question to-day, with- 
ont further inquiry tliey would hare much 
10 answer for ; and probably tliey would 
have reason to repent their haste. E.vcry 
gentleniaii in court had an undoubted 
right to be heard upon the queetion ; .and 
bv,fprone, claimed that right. JSot it 


was a right which: he conkl not exerci.se 
at this late hour of the day. 

Mr. irfnnt said, he by no means disap- 
proved of I he motion for an adjournment ; 
hut what he complained of was tlm'uu- 
justidablc manner in which the hoii. gei^.- 
tleman assumed that the court of direc- 
tor.s meant to take an unfair advantage of 
the court in pressing the question to a de- 
cision without fiirtlicr debate. 'I'lie hon. 
gentleman had no right to assume any 
such tiling. The court of directors were 
ready to receive , every light which could 
he thrown upon tlie subject; and they 
were willing to hear all the evidence 
which could be offered. He, nudoubtedly, 
was In favour of the question of adjourii- 
iiieiit, ill order to hear every thing that 
could be said upon the subject; hut he 
trusted that if the question of adjourn- 
ment was carried, something more sub- 
stantial would be offered than had already 
been lirougiiL forward in support of the 
motion. 

The Chairman agreed that a further 
adjo.urninciii of the question, in the pre- 
sent .state of the cou/t, was necessary ; 
although hcniustsay, that tlie proti action 
of this discii£.s]oti to so great a length, 
Wits very iuouiveiileni to tlie Company's 
general b.'isines.s. As it was desirable, how- 
f ver, tli.it. the sentiments of every gentlc- 
inaii .should he beard with candour and 
atienriou, he shojild be most willing to 
put the question of adjournment. 

Mr. was also in favour of the 

adjournment, but lie tru-ded, that those 
wlio apj>c:ir“d to support the motion 
brooglil .^'orw.ud by llie hon. and learned 
gentleman, would take some paints to suh- 
staiiliatc by evidence and sound argument 
the cause which they had espoused. 

The qiiei^tiou of adjournment was then ‘ 
put, aF.il carried unanimously. — A<iJourn^ 
cd till the 2oth instant. 


East- India House ^ Feh, 25. 

A general court of proprietors of Kast- 
Inrtla stock tvas this day held, pursuant 
to adjournment, at the Company's House 
in Beadcnhall-sirect, 

HAlLEYliUllV COLLEGE. 

The routine business having been gone 
through. 

The Chairman (T. Reid, E.sq.) said, 
he acquainted the court luui they had met 
for the purpose of taking into fur tlier con - 
sidcrailoii the proposition made on the 
6tli in.stant, relative .to Hertford college. 
Lest any persons miglit now be iu tlic 
court who were iwacqnniotcfl . with . the 
'specific nature of the.mution, he directed 
that it should be read by the cIcTk* He 
jiad farther to state, that -the previous 
\]uestiuu had bcTu moved and seyondea on 
t his propositlou. The court, he hoped. 
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would permit him to say, ou thisocchsion, 
th at as two days bad al read y been consumed 
in thcdisciisioii ot' this question, it would 
l)e a matter of great convenience if the 
proprietors a)ulil this day decide upon ir. 

r/Zecrr / /teirr 0 

Air. Ifume then rose and said, tliat, in 
ill otTei'ing himself to the notice of the 
court, he \i,x)uld endeavour to offer only 
such remarks as the course of the debate 
appeared urgently to demand, and in do- 
ing so, he should .study to be as brief- as 
possible. Me was one of tliose, howes'er, 
"who had always ileprccated, in tlie strong- 
est manner, the style and tone Of censure 
which sonic gentlemen upwarraiitahly as- 
sumed ill that court, against others less 
happily gifted, perhaps, than themselres, 
who occupied a considerable port ion of 
time in delivering «heir sentiments. — 
(Hear! hearJJ * He hoped the lion, ex- 
director (Mr. Grant) whom he then saw 
>iti hi.i pl^e would not now, as on former 
occasions, call him to task for occupying 
the time of the court, when he and his 
IcariieU relative had so long engaged it. 
He trusted that the hon. ex-di rector, and 
- every gentleman in the court, w'ould judge 
of Ilia speech from the arguments and facts 
contained in it, and not from its ieiigth. 
On all occasions when he hud the honour 
of addressing the court, he sought for a 
patient hearing, by endeavouring, as far 
as he was able, to compress the facts in- 
troduced within the nairowest compass — 
and he thought it most illiberal and unfair 
for that hoti. ex-director and anotlier hon. 
gentleinaii (Mr. Pattisoii) to make the 
remarks they had frequently done, on the 
length of tlie speeches which certain pro- 
prietors felt themselves called on to 
ilcliver. He would use his best efforts to 
avoid prolixity on the present occasion, al- 
though lie feared that would be impossi- 
ble. If ever there was a question sup- 
fiorted on clear grouud.s, or that might be 
oottdned within a narrow range, it was 
this^ but he doubted whether tliere ever 
was a question more misconceived, and 
misre|iresented, than what they were now 
occupied in discussing. He thought the 
line of conduct followed by an liaii, cx-di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) and by a learned friend 
.of his (Mr. Impey), whom he did not 
then see in his place, must have astonish - 
4*d every person in this court, as it had 
indeed, surprised him. 'J'he court, he 
thought, would agree with him, that few 
men had ever offered themselves in this 
place with less personality and with great- 
er propriety, than his learned friend (Mr. 
Jackson) with whom the discussion com- 
menced. He could not reckon the learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Impey) amongst those 
individuals who had conducted themselves 
fiiirly and properly ou that occasion. If, 
as that gentleman has stated^ it was hi.s 
(Mr. Hume's) nature's plague to pry 
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into abuses," he should only say, that 
that ffeniieman*s family were fortunate 
that those alledged abuses were never in- 
<|uired into. 

Mr. Paitison rose to order. — He re- 
quested the hon. proprietor to ahstain 
from making any remarks on the conduct 
<}f his learned friend during his absence 
from court. 

Mr. Hume expressed his assent, but 
begged leave to stale, that the learned 
geutleman (Mr. R. Jackson) who began 
the discussion, the huii. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant) and the learned geiitleiuau (Mi:. 
R. Grant) who followed him, had argued 
the question, without descending to any 
thing like personal scurility, wliich was 
not the case with the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Impey) to whom allusion had 
lM?en made. The characters of the three 
former gentlemen were sufficiently known 
in that court to insure tiie deepest atten- 
tion to every thing that fell from them in 
the fair course of ai*gumeiit. But he de- 
precated, most decidedly, the course that 
had been adopted by the two latter, ns an 
answer to the aguiucuts of the learned 
mover of the resolution. Instead of 
meeting him openly and manfully, re- 
course was had to a string of invectives, 
which had led the court away from the 
question immediately before it. Kxpres- 
sions were put into liis (Mr. Hume’s) 
mouth, and Into tiiat of iiis learUed friend, 
which he would presently shew had neve^ 
been used by eillier ; and by arts of this 
description, as it were throwing a tub to 
the whale, an attempt was made to divert 
the attention of the court from the im- 
|)ortant subject whicli they had been call- 
ed together to consider. The motion of 
his learned friend culled on the court of 
directors to iinpiire into the state in 
which Hertford college had been since its 
c8tab]i.shnient — into its present situation 
— and to make a report to the^ proprietors 
on the.se and other points, specified in the 
proposition. What did the hon. ex-di- 
rector say to this? He asserted, that 
those vyho supported the motion for in- 
quiry^ to asvertam the truths were charj.';- 
ing the establishment with gross nbu.se.s— ■ 
were libelling the morals and literature of 
the college— were, in fact, convicting 
the college of every thing abominable. 
Now he would ask, whether there was 
any one charge in the resolution proposed 
by his learned frieinl ? Hedenied tliat there 
was any thing that bore the semblance of 
such a charge, unless, indeed, inquiry and 
guilt were to be considered as synonymous 
terms. And it must appear to all who 
considered the question, that the course 
now adopted, in order to avoid the neces • 
.sary inquiry and get rid of the motion, was 
intirely irrelevant, and it thei-eby apiicar- 
ed clearly f|iat they were afraid the truth 
VoL.IV. 1 
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«hoiil(l be known. If gentlemen thought 
proper to allude to what was said cm a 
former day, he must entreat of tlieir can- 
dour to do so fairly ; if they would ven- 
ture to quote, he begged of them to quote 
fromsuch authority as would enable them 
to do it correctly. Had the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. U. Grant) quoted his (Mr. 
U.*s) reported expressions from a publica- 
tion, The Asiatic Journal^ which he held 
in his handy he would not have fallen into 
the error which he had conunitted. He 
(Mr. Hume) knew neither the author nor 
editor of that publication ; but this he 
was in justice bound to say, that the <le- 
bates of that court were reported as im- 
partially and correctly as it was |M)ssihie, 
under all the circumstances, that they 
could be given. in the case iinniediately 
before them the learned gentleman hud 
made quotations from a speech said to 
have been delivered by him at a former 
court. But how had he done this ? He 
bad quoted words as delivered by him« 
which were not used in the sense ascrilicil 
to them. The statemetits were not posi- 
tive but supposiiioiis. Wjiathc had statetl 
to be reported of llailL'yhury college, 
namely, that vice and itniiiorallty ahoundtMl 
there, was quoted by the learned gentle- 
mail as having been directly imputed to 
the establishment by him. Had the learn- 
ed gentleman evinced that cniulotir which 
ho expected from him, he would not, in 
reading t1ie quotation, have left out the 
first word “ which was expressed 
ami understood throughout Ids sficecli. 
lie begged the atlinition of the court to 
the quotation. “ 7/ the reports in general 
circulation were correct, then had * the 
establishment produced many individuals 
who were without the principles of ho- 
nour or honesty.* ** Such was his state- 
ment, but the learned gentleman had 
omitted the “ i/,** and had described liiiii 
as liaving made a direct assertion and 
charge. I le would, however, now declare, 
that when reports of this kind were so 
current and so general as those respecting 
the college had been, lliere were strong 
grounds for believing them true, or at any 
rate it was but right that au inquiry 
should be instituted, for the purpose of 
discovering their truth or falsehood. It 
would be a proper act of the directors to- 
wards that college, if it were that pure 
.and immaculate establish inent which had 
been represented, to give, by a fair iiives- 
fipitipn, the gentlemen connected with it, 
an opportunity of clearing themselves 
from the charges conveyed by those re- 
ports and rumours ; and with that view 
nis learned friend had brought the qiiestiou 
before the court. It was not that his 
learued friend made a charge against 
this or that professor ; — it was not that 
(>V. Ilume) stated this or that parti- 
cular fact — that the .court should grant 
this inquiry. No, the necessity of it was 


founded on the prevalence of those dis- 
graceful reports, and the recurrenct^^^ 
those shameful riots which, in a grea^r 
or a less degrce, must have rcached them 
all, and which, in justice to nil parties, 
ought to be probed to the bottom. ’ In 
answer to the case so ably made out and 
supporteji by a continued series of iinpor-> 
taut facts by his learned friend, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. U. (h-aiit) had cited the 
anthority of the proiessors themselves, 
and had brought forward one or two 
isolated facts in favour of the college ; but 
the question could not l;c decided in that 
iiiaiiuer.' General facts must be advanced 
to meet a rase so genernl and so extensive 
as that of his learned friend ; ami the 
learned geutlenian could nothesi'.lfered to 
prove a countei* case, by introducing only a 
few exceptions to a general rule, vvhicii 
migiit, in fact, be said Tlo prove the ride 
instead of weakening it. 1 le (Mr. Hume) 
dilTereil entirely fn)iu the lion. ex-dirfx:tor 
and the learned gentleTnaii, who had, in 
Ills opinion unfairly, charged his learned 
friend with making a formal aecnsatioii 
against the college and its professors. Ho 
had not done so. He had made no positive 
charge. He promised, when he introduced 
liis motion, to ahstaiii from crimination, 
and that promise be had fulfilled. He 
simply called for inquiry. Bring before 
us,** said his learned friend, “ the whole 
of the facts connected with the disci pUitc 
and edicieiicy of thiu institution. Let the 
entire truth be made kiiovvii. Tiiis will 
be the best means tt> satisfy the proprie- 
tors, the college, ami the public.** If the 
institution can bear im'cstigr.tioi], tiiis 
inquiry will tend to strengtlieii and sup- 
port it; — if the iiivestigntioii should prove 
that the college has been productive of 
mischief instead of ben^'fit, and that it 
ought not any longer to exist, then those 
persons connected with the Company, and 
anxious for the character of their ser- 
v«aiits, ought to give his learned friend 
credit for the pains he had taken tp dis- 
cover the truth, and to have equal justice 
dealt out to all parties. But what did the 
honorable cx-cii rector and the learned gen- 
tleman do ? They put into mouth, 
ami into the mouth of his learned friend, 
those rc/>orfs which had reached them, hi 
common with other proprietors, and which 
were adverted to as merely reports— as if 
be and his learned friend had originated 
them and first started them in this court; 
whereas it was notorious ami must have 
been known at the time that they were 
spoken of as facts, generally admitted 
aud as generally believed by the public. 
He aud his learned friend, so far from 
taking tliein as facts to the condemnation 
of the college without fair examination, 
as bad been unfairly charged, were moat 
anxious tliat those ruiiiodrs should, 
if possible, be removed ; and, therefore 
in the fairest and most liberal way de- 
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raandcd inquiry. He deprecated, in 
tlie etronjj'cst inaiincr, the course that 
hail been taken by the learned gen- 
tlemen, who had departed from the 
real point of argument, which was, 
“ \Vhetlicran inquiry should take place or 
not/* and attaclavl liiiii and bis learned 
friend for having made a direct charge 
against the college. If the learned gen- 
tlenriii would recollect his (Mr- Hume’s) 
speech, lie would rind a few words, whicli, 
had sonu‘ how or other, esca|>ed his (Mr, 
Grant’s) observation ; but which placed, 
in the clearest point of view, ilie fact, 
that inquiry and not criminal i .n wa-s his 
•object. If, be (Mr Hume) had oh ervi-d, 
in the coarse of his simw’:, that :iie 
“ accounts rehiteil l e.qv'cting i! c college 
“ were true to half their exteMt, the stu- 
“ dents would (irobably ilisgriUtc them- 
selves there, and bring sliaine on the 
“ Company hereafter.” fiat the learned 
gentleman lia«l entirely forgotten the\yoid 
‘‘ f//* and had given tiie passage as 
though he (Mr. Hume) had meant to 
stale an actually proved fact.— Instead of 
chai*giiig the professors with neghet — in- 
stead of deprecating the literature of the 
college — instead of imputing blame to any 
party in particiilar — he had stated, that lie 
wa.s utterly at a loss how to account for 
tiie unfavourable state of Ihitigs which 
was said to prevail at Hertford. It w%ns 
admitted bp all parties that the college had 
not answered their c.Kpectatioiis, but so 
I'ar from advniicin.g anything against the 
professors, he had spoken highly of their 
abilities and profc-ssional .acquirements. 
He therefore coin plained of the conduct 
of the learned gentleman, who had blam- 
ed him and his learned friend for acting a 
part tiiey never did ; and by tliis means 
lost sight of the question really before the 
court. No man could feel more astoiiisli- 
juent, lio person oonld be struck with 
greater surprise, llutu he was at the siid- 
-(ieii change in the conduct of the learned 
geiitleineii. He (Mr U. Graiit)had told the 
court, ill Taunting language that he a|»- 
peared expressly as the clianipioii of liie 
college — that he courted ami challenged 
inquiry, at any time, and in nny'place : 
before any tribunal, and in the. presence 
/of any set of men whatever : and, now 
that the matter is brought to tlie test, 
does the learned geiiticiiiaii or the lion, 
.ex- direct or keep to tliat deelaralUiii ? l>o 
they accept tlie opportunity olfered them 
or state their wHliiigiiess to proceed to 
inquiry.^ No, tlie ho#).. ex-<li rector has 
iteclared hiin.se) f dccidly //.gz/zV/.v/ any 

whatever ! ! — ami he, who was the 
cimlleiigcraud the chain pion, who in such 
liOMting terms demanded inquiry, when 
it wM ntit eiiUcd for, now that liis leaniwl 
IHWlliad mured for aii investigation, had 
rondlMted Ills speech without informing 
^liie coort what couree lie meant to mlopr 


and he (Mr. Hume) had na doubt that 
the learned gentlenian (Mr. Impey) 
would vote for the previous question and 
against any inquiry ! ! — {Hear ! hear !) 
He should leave it to that learned gentle- 
man to explain conduct so very extraor- 
dinary and inconsistent as far as he was 
concerned ; and, he submitted that it was 
highly Mii.xpicious and injurious to the cha- 
racter of the college and its profe.ssoi'S. — 
Having premised so inulb, he begged leave 
to call ilic atUuitioii of the court to the 
siibjcf't immediately before them :~aiid, 
in doing this, he believed he w'as not .ad- 
dressing himself to any individual unac- 
quainted w’ith the reputed situation of 
ihecfllcge. — All those who, during the 
last few years, had been conversant with 
Indian affairs, nmst have liearil, in the 
most distant parts of the country, the un- 
pleasant reports spread abroad, rchaiiveto 
the Institv.rioii at Haileybuiy. Doubts 
bad arisen that this college was i> 't going 
on well, and, from time to time, facts of 
.an alarm iiig and flisgraccful nature had 
been made known to the public, through 
the medium uf the newspapers. Me did 
not mean to assert, that the directors 
were acquainted with all these proceed- 
ings ; but be would shew that, consistent- 
ly with their duty, and with the resolution 
of that court, tiiey ought to have been 
cognizant of them.— If those riots and 
irregularities bad existed for years — if the 
learned professor, Mr. Malthiis, was 
acqiiaiiici'd with them and had stated them 
to the public — they must have been laid 
before the court of directors. It was ra- 
llier singular that tin? proprietors also bad 
been kept ignorant of these proceeilings 
at the college — but the directors could best 
explain why. He meant not to Infer, 
from Mr. Maltbiis’s last painplilct, that 
he had hceii long acquainted with the unto- 
ward cireiimstauccs relative to the college. 
No, he would first look to the letter 
which Mr. Mallhus adfircysed, four ycais 
jigo, to Lord Grenville*, from which it ap- 
peared that gross ahiiS'C.® then exi.stcd, and 
that great disturbances h.ad broken out 
from time, to time to the serious iniury 
of the objects of the cf>Ilegc. In tliat letter, 
the learncil profe.s.sor called on the noble 
lord to exert his infiucisce to procure for 
the (principal and prof(*s.<ors, powTr and 
authority sutlicieiit to restrain those glar-p 
lug iiTegulatitich. 1 hanging that learned 
|ii-ofessor down to a later date, to within 
one monrli of the prci-ent time, they would 
find him still alluding to those ili‘‘ordcrs, 
and expressing liis wonder that tlie Insti- 
tution could exist — his words arc fbr 
my own tir.rf, 1 am only astonished that the 
college has been able to get oit at aW/*-i— 
With such facts a.s these, and withotrt ad- 
verting to iiiany -otbers before hiiii, wai^ iu 
Surprising thht liis learned friend,— whp, 
dining a loiig lift* b.ad s{;awn hiiitsetf the 
12 
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active and sgealous friend, the wHIiiig and the past and present state of tiie collegu 
lab(»i‘i4>U!s advocate of tlie Company, should be conceded?) farther than to shew 
whenever their rights were assailed or thathislcarned friend was righc, and that 
their. interest endangered from any quar- the hon. ex-director was wrong and, as 
ter what ever^shoiild be anxious that the the hon. ex-director always aftected to 
system which gave birth to such abuses, found his speeches on facts, a great point 
sliould bere^'ised ? Was he, because he would be gained, if he could shew, ns he 
had taken an active part in the establish- shouldcl early do, that every thing that the 
mCut of the college, from which he and all hon. cx-director had advanced in the last 
its supporters expected the most beneficial debate, depended for its support, on any 
consequences, now to be charged with thing but facts. The hon. ^-director 
** criminal inconsistency^ likewise after charged liis learned friend with having 
a fair trial of ten years during which the given an incorrect liistory of the origin of 
college had eomplctcly failed hi all its ob- this institution — and told the court, that, 
j^ts and been productive of mischief in- at its commencement, a school never was 
stead of good, he thought proper to doubt intended. Here the hon. ex-director gave 
. the inaiiagemeiit of the college and to to his learned friend^s statement, a flat 
move for inquiry respecting {Hear I denial. But fortunately for the cause of 
hear 1) He would leave it to the court truth, doeuihents connected with this sub- 
to judge whether the opposition to all en- jeet were in existence, and proved niore 
quiry and the pertinaceous support given than mere assertion. An official printed 
by the hon. cx-director and his learned document by the committee at the time 
relative to our establibhment, where gross would, he trusted, be received as good 
'abuses existed, was more totbeir credit, evidence against the deliberate assertion* 
than the manly, open, and candid inanncr of the hon. ex-director (Mr. Grant.) In 
of his learned friend (Mr. Jackson.) — that first report, dtiied Oct. 1804, wUicIi 
(Hear ! hear 0 If the learned gentle- they owed to the hon. ex director, and 
man Mr. U. Grant, who made the accusa- other gentlemen of ability tlieu associated 
tiuii against his learned friend (Mr. J.) with Uini, the proprietors were told, de- 
were present he would charge him with cidcdly,'that the pkiii contemplated was 
asserting that which he could not support for tlie establishment of a ** seminary*^ 
—he would charge him with entirely per * If there were any great difference be- 
verting facts — (Hear ! hear 0 He would twccii a school and a seminary, he was 
iiiaiiitaiii, tliat his learned friend «and him- at a loss to perceive it; and if, on the 
.self, had fair grounds to move for this ill- other hand, there was not a gi'eat dis- 
quiry— that they had suflicient foundation tinction between i seminary and a col- 
for it — and he did, most pointedly, de- lege, he knew not what a college- meant, 
prccate any attempt to charge either of and lie should wish to be instructed in 
them with sinister motives, or with hai*^- the exact nature of such an institiitioiito 
Ing any improper views, in bringing the By the plan which he lield in his liand, 
subject before the court. The question and to which he now' called the attention 
itself wa.s exceedingly narrow ; but he of the proprietors, teachers were to be- 
was precluded fiT in treating it so briefiy appointed. Who were to act under a 
a.s he could wish, in consequence of what head-master — an officer never heard of 
had fallen from tliosc gentlemen who had, in a college, but always forming part of 
he must say, completely failed to answer a great school establislinient. In the se- 
his . leuriied friend's argumentative and cond report w'hich was dated Hith June 
most elegant speccli. One short reply 1805, it was expre.ssly stated, that boys 
might be given to the speeches of the hon. should be admitted into the institution., 
ex-director and his learned relative, the Did not thl.s prove to the proprietors that 
leading topics of which were precisely the a school was first determined on ? By n 
. same — namely that they were totally irre- subsequent arraugementhowever, a school 
levant to the motion before the court ; and college were to be provided — for the 
but, as it was a matter of great impor- report stated, ** that although the origi- 
. tance to expose their fallacy aod^shew *' nal outline of this institution inention>- 
. them in their proper colours, he would ** ed the age of admission to be fourteen 
. take the liberty to dwell at some length “ years, yet in its whole tenor and scope, 
on the most prominent points of their it implied the expediency of an entire 
argument. His learned friend had been ** course of education of the young gen*, 
distinctly charged with incousistency — and ** tlemcn, from the earliest years/' ^ 
the hon. ex-director had told him, that he that, in its scope, the plan emb^b^the 
was entirely ignorant of the facts con- education of the Company's serviceTlilw 
nected with this college, when he stated the earliest period. Now, he would as1r» 
that a school and not a college was origi < whether the hon. ex-director would th!^ 
ually intended. .^Now he (Mr. Hume) did of sending boys of five, six, or seven 
* not think that tbe was^of any great years of -age to a eoUegeT They- knew 
importanoe (the question properly before from histoit* that some of the Grecian 
the court being whether an Inquiry into states took^ from the earliest ages, the 
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cilucatioR of the children under their ea- 
peeial care, because they were to be de- 
voted to the service of their country: — and 
those who drew up this plan seemed to 
be impressed with a like feeling, for they 
«aid, ** the Company shall take these 
young gentlemen under their protection 
from the earliest stage of life/* Such 
was the establishment which the hou. ex- 
director had declared, never was intended 
for a school. If the document to which 
he adverted, did not clearly prove the 
contrary, he knew not what was capable 
of proof. Another point which his learn- 
ed friend had noticed, was, that one 
•great object of the institution was in- 
struction in oriental literature. To this 
position a flat contradiction had been 
•given by the lion, ex- director, who stated 
iu the court, that oriental literature was 
never thought of in the eai'ly period of 
the establishment — and that it was not 
even mentioned in the resolution for the 
establishment of the college which bis 
learned friend suhniittcd to the general 
court in 1805. He could nut hut depre- 
cate this sophistry — and he would expose 
it at once, by a ref<‘rciice to facts. A re- 
port from a committee of directoi's was 
laid before this court, having for its ob- 
ject, the rccominciKhuioti and plan for a 
•seminary for the education of the civil 
servants of the Company — and one of the 
liriiicipal branches of education therein 
recomiiietided, was orie/ttal literature. 
When this report was submitted to the 
proprfetors, his 1e;u*iied friend moved the 
resolution of tlic* 28th of Keb. 1805, ap- 
proving of the whole plan, which as 1 
Imvc already stated, provided for instruc- 
tion in the oriental languages — and now, 
they were told, because, forsooth, his 
learned friend had not embodied, in his 
resolution of approbation, the words, 
oriental literatare^ that, thc*efore, he 
never contemplated instruction in that de- 
puitment of learning. Could any thing 
be more preposterous than the supposi- 
tion, that he wlio, by his resolution, was 
npprdviiig of the whole report^ and be- 
cause the words oriental literature^ al- 
though contained iu the report, were 
omitted in that resolutiou, intended to 
exclude that part of education from the 
establishment ? — (Hear / hear !) — Ac- 
eordiug to that report, the oriental branch 
of literature was made a main and lead- 
ing feature of the system to be pursued 
Jn the new establishment — and his learn- 
ed friend, by approving of that report, 
did most certainly express himself iu fa- 
▼onr of that species of instruction. What 
elNK must the court think, when the hon. 
jexrdiseetor stood forward and said, that 
ofiemal literature was never intended to 
a part of their system of education ? 
•lilii^va that every other person thought 
U wsadojfomi a part of the studies at the 
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college, and his learned friend was cor- 
rect iu saying, that his statement was 
borne out by the printed report — and the 
littereB icripta would speak, when gen- 
tlemen had forgotten facts. — (Hear ! 
hear I from Mr, Grant. J — ^'Fhe hon. ex- 
director might cry “ hear / hear 
and he would candidly tell him that he 
would not speak as he had done in that 
court ; who charged his learned friend 
with Inconsistency — jylio had charged him 
with saying that which he had never 
uttered — which existed only iu his own 
imagination ! Did not his learned friend, 
ill his opening speech, distinctly say— 
this is a subject that requires calm dis- 
cussion and deliberate inquiry. I will 
bring facts forward to shew the necessity 
of inquiry. If I cannot prove by uticou- 
troveitible facts the truth of what 1 state, 
then I must retract those statements ; but 
on facts 1 will stand or fall." Had not 
his learned friend redeemed this solemn 
pledge? Had he not proceeded, step by 
step, proving, by public documents as 
he went on, all that iie said he would 
prove ? One half of his excellent speech 
was composed of irrefragable documents. 
M'ith what astonishment, then, must the 
court have heard the hon. ex-di rector 
say, that his learned friend bad laid be- 
^ 01*0 the court a tissue of unsupported as- 
sertions, and exaggerated statements, 
which he had not proved ! ! He aske<l of 
the court wjicthcr it was fair, in the face 
of such ail accummulatlon of documents, 
to chargq his learned friend, as he hn(l 
done, with making uiifoii tided asser- 
tions ? Very fortunately, the facts olfi- 
cially written, or printed, were laid on 
the table of the c^urt, accessible to all, — 
they spoke for thcmaeive.s, and proved 
the correctness of his learned friend's ob- 
servations, iu opposition to the statement 
of the hon. cx-dircctor. He would leave 
it to the candour of the ]>roprietors, to 
judge between a series of well-authenti- 
cated facts, stated by his learned friend, 
and a number of bare and sweeping- as- 
sertions made by the hou. c.x-dircctor. 
Though the • charge made against his 
learned friend, that he had misstated the 
fact, when he asserted, ** that oriental 
literature was one of the principal ob- 
** jects of the institution," was made at 
a very (ate period, he thought it necessa- 
ry now completely to rebut it, and he 
could do so in a very few words. He had 
laid the printed letter of the law, on this 
particular point, before the court— in the 
report of 1805 — and, if he had been fur- 
nished with the regular documents, from 
the date of the establislitnent of tJie col- 
lege, up to the period when his teaiiied 
friend bad moved the present resolutian, 
be would l^ye shewn the proprietors, that 
the /iruc/ice of the college, during cv-ery 
year, was, in their reports to notice the 
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l^rogrcss of oriental literature, , which was 
thereby evidently considered a main and 
leading feature of the establishment. 
How, then, d>uld they account for the 
statements coiitaiued in the speeches of 
those gentlemen, who denied the fact ? 
He held in his hand the first report laid 
before the proprietors on the state of the 
college, in consequence of the resolution 
moved by Ins learned friend, in the year 
18011. That resolution required the direc- 
tors to lay l)efore the proprietors, at least 
once in cacli year, an accouut of the dif- 
ferent seminaries of the Company in Kiig- 
laiid." Now, it was a curious fact, that, in 
this report, tlie state or pi^ress of learn- 
ing in the college Wtisuloiic noticed— or, at 
* least, it was made the main feature of 
the report — hut, when his learned friend 
moved the resolution, he intended, and 
it was generally expected, that an ac- 
count of the morn/ conduct and disci- 
pline of the stiulenUs, as well as of 
their proficiency in ' Icaj iiitig, .should 
be laid before the proprietors. 'i'iiat 
inforinaiioii, however important and 
essential, had l)e.^n mo.st iinaccouiitahly 
omitted in the report.s, alihongli the di- 
rectors themselves, in the cour.>e of the 
debate, and the court throughout the 
whole of the proceedingon that resolution, 
appeared to he deeply iiiipres.sed with tlie 
necessity of the moral <Mijiduct of the 
young men being proptu lv attcmled to and 
regularly reported. One of the argu- 
ments mainly iii.si.stcd upon hy the hun. ex- 
director and his learnetl relative ju favour 
of the college was, tiuit it a Horded an op- 
portunity oi knowing the moral conduct 
of the .<«tU(U'nt.s. Can morality be jiniented 
for or judged of hy exaiiiiiiution, say they ? 
and yet, in the reports of the state of the 
college, the names of the students and 
Ihcir general behaviour have been lui- 
iioUced by, the directors, and withheld 
from the t)rotirictors ! lie mentiuiied this, 
boesiuse wJiere they could come at ilie let- 
ter of the law, it wa.s right that it .should 
he stilted ■; hut where they could not get 
it, they must look to the expectation en- 
tertained at the time, as well as to the 
practice that had prevailed. Were the 
necessary dociimonts laid before the court, 
lie would shew where niisi*eprescn(ati(>n 
really existed. He would prove that mis- 
rG|(resentatioii could not be fhirly charged 
agaiiisc lu.s learned friend, but against the 
gentlemen behind the bar,'aml the lion, ex- 
ilirpctor amongst the number. Altlmugli 
the principal object of his learned friend's 
resolution was to procure au accouut of 
the discipline of the college, and of the. 
moral conduct of the young men, yet. In 
the report which lie held in his hand, and 
ill dU subsequent ;rcports, no notice ivas 
rak<^u of these essential points-rthey were 
iufo.bn^ that .:;ihc. cngirmaii Imd at- 
tended at the.coU^, aud after rceph> 


iiig in the usual form the report of their 
college council, hadnvoceeded to distribute 
prizes. In w.lia^’^B^ciies were prizes 
awarded ? In th^^rientai languoftesy 
which the hon. ex-director had told the 
court were not intended to be ti^ht. at 
the college, viz. iu .Sanscrit^ in Be^lallee, 
in Hiiiflustanee . — {Hmr /> These were 
the principal objects on which prizes were 
bestowed, as appeared in the first re|)Oi't ; 
and iu every succeeding one the same 
branches of learning stood foremost on the 
list of prizes, with the exception of English 
composition, \vhicti had been lately put 
before tbein. This he approved of, because 
to English composition particular atten- 
tion ought fo he paid. Eut, next to that, 
the oriental langagcs foniied the principal 
object of Ibe-prizes at Haileybnry ; and he 
must maintain that, having been recog- 
nized in the original planp having been at- 
tended to ever since, as the history of the 
institution shewetl, whatever assertion 
tiie lion, ex-diicetor might make, tlie.se 
were crying fact.'^, and proved that tlie 
oriental laiiguagcH had ever been consider- 
ed a most importiinr part of tbe system of 
instruction adopted at this establishment, 
lie should, therefore, leave it to thecourt 
lo decide betAv ecu tlw bon. ex- director and 
tl'.e learned gcn’.lcmiiti, which of them had 
sliUi'd what was cenwisumt with fact. The 
whole of the papers laid before the pro- 
prietors made directly against their state- 
ment ; a!id if th(?> could have access to 
the other dociimeats in* the possession of 
the court of directors, he had no doubt 
that they would still more strongly coii- 
trudict what the lioct. ex-dircctor and the 
learned geiitleiuan had advanced, and 
clearly shew that oriental literatine was, 
as it ought to be, a lending object in the 
foniiHtioii of this e.st.ablisiinient. So much 
for facts opposed to loo.se a.s.sertions. 
He cortuinly felt regret that any person 
could have made such an attack, so wholly 
iiii.siipported by proof, as that which the 
lion, ex-director had made oil his learned 
friend. The lion, cx-di rector liad begun 
by saying, alter a few general observations, 
that the whole of Rlr, tlackson's speech 
was, in the highest ilcgree, cri initiatory, 
and that his resolution was 'of the same 
description, nothing but a scries of crimi- 
nation from bogi lining to end. Now could 
any unbiassed person, who understood tlie 
coiiiiriOD meaning of English, say, after 
reading this resolution, that it contained 
a charge of any kind whatever ? If it did, 
then he (Mr. Mumc) must acknowledge 
himself unacquainted with English. Bui 
this charge was exactly of a piece with 
what followed ; — for the bon. ex-director 
accused hi.s learned friend with gross iu- 
cunsistency. He alleged that his teamed 
friend had indulged in a string of niisre- 
presentutions and mis-statements, but bti 
mainly confined himself to a eharffe of i/j* , 
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€onsisiencJif. Wliat did that that chaise were here guilty of misreprenentatioii and 
uf id^usistency res^ffi ? lii what did it miHstatemeiit ? Those certainly who had 
consist? His leanjH^frieiid, who was concealed the real state of the college 
from his heart th^ffieiul of education, from t^e proprietors, and not his learned 
as anxious to support the court of dircc- friend. The directors had, it now ap^ 
tors Ju fonniug an establKshmeiit fur the peared, omitted to mention facts of which 
imprii^d instruction of their civil ser- they were iii possession tlicy left out 
X'ants ; he, therefore, in this court, on of tlieii* repin-t all mention of circumstan- 
tbe 28th February 1805, moved a resolii- ces of outrage and of insubordination, and 
tion toapproveof the plan of ail institution of rustication and expulsion consequent 
recoiunu'inled by the court of directors, thereon, with whicdi they were well ac- 
He believed that the information of the quainted. Was it candid, then, of the 
directors was superioMo his ; — lie thought lion, cx-director to accuse his learned 
that the institution would be better than friend of misrepresentation, when a sys- 
that which it w'cnt tp supersede ; and,im- tern of wilful misstatement and inisrepre- 
pressed with these feelings, he moved a sentation, to which he was privy, appear* 
resolution of approval. But said the hoii. ed iuuhe reports on whicli the resolution 
ex-dircitor, “Mow can we account for of iHn) wms founded? The proprietors 
this strange i Ilf onsisieiicy ? How can tlie called for an account of the state of the 
learned geiilleniaii, i'or a moment, call on college ; but instead of I'-yiiig a fair re- 
tiie court to pul f that edifice down which pi>rt before them, the director.s iincne*' 
he himself was foremost in erecting ?** diately said, “ O ! we will give you an 
Now in the first place he (Mr. Hume) abstract of the report of the state of edu- 
would say, that his learned friend <lid not cation— of the proficiency of the young 
u*iint to pull it down, he merely called for men — of the numbers of prizes given, as 
inquiry, and I o reibrin it if it should appear drawn up by the professors themselves, 
to be neceissary . — OJfittr ! hear !) There We will not, howm’er, tell you all the truth 
was the distiuciiou. AKaui» the lion, ex- —we will only state what answers our 
director chargeil his learned friend with own purpose. Of their moral conduct, 
still greater inconsistency, because he had, or their habits of order and subordination, 
ill 1810. moved a resolution, approving of we shall say nothing.'* This was what 
the estahlislime it of the college, and of he and his learned friend complained of. 
the re|K)rts wliieh the court of directors Instead of laying before the court the real 
had laid before the proprietors. 'I'his iic* state of the college, the directors pre* 
cusatioii was connected with a very strange sented them with an account of the pro- 
fact, and well worthy the attention of tlie fideiicy of the students, drawn up by the 
court, because on facts the case must professors, as he hitd before said, who, in 
stand. His learned friend's resolution doing tli is, were, in fact, giving a charar- 
ran thus : — “ Ucsolved, that this court ter of themselves. His learneil friend, 
doth hear, with great satisfaction, the ac- who spurned the idea of deception — w1k» 
coniit given by the court of directors^ rc- could not tliink that a great body, acting 
.spectiijg the state of their college at in obedience to a resolution of that court, 
i-iailcybtiry, and the coiisiilerable progress would present a false report, (and false he 
made by the .'Students in general in the would call it, if the learned geutleman 
various braiichis of learning." Now he (Mr. Impey) were in his place) ; had 
would put :l to auy man, who was in the moved that resolution wliicli wa.s now 
habit of notif'iiig the coufideiiee which the made the basis of a charge of iiicousis- 
proprietors reposed in the gentlemen be- tency. Looking at the report in the best 
hind the bar, whether his le.irned friend point of view, it betrayed a disposition 
was guilty, of any inconsistency in the to keep back from the proprietors what 
course adopted by him at this time, be- the directors ought to have told them ; 
cause, confiding in the truth of the report and a concealment of facts was at the best 
laid before the court by the directors, he extremely suspicious. If his learned friend 
liad oil a fiinner occasion moved a reso* did come forward witli a resolution of ap^ 
lution of approval? The court of direc- proval, founded on that report, was it to 
tors laid before tlie proprietors a report, be borne that he should iu cunscqueuce 
giving a flattei;ing account of the iustitu- be charged with inconsistency ? When he 
tioii. So many young men werestated to acted on tiiat report whicli, on the face of 
have enteredj'so many were, it appeared, it, appeared honorable to tlie court of di- 
bonored with prizes, &c. but tlie direc- rectors, to the college, and to the profess- 
tors had inteiitiouaily withheld any ac- ors themselves, hour did he subject liimself 
count of their moral conduct — that was to blame? Now if, proceeding from fact 
left out. Not a word was said about the to fact, they arrived at tiuth, in spite of 
riots that had broken out — iiO notice was every opposition thrown ui their way , 
taken of their insubordiiiatioii — their if the most zealous advocate of the present 
want of discipline was not even glanced at. system were convicted of stating What 
'J'hue deceived^ his learned friend had was found to be iiicoxrect ; if it were 
jpioyed the resolutioti of approval; Who proved tliat they placed their own opini- 
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-ons in competition with the facts of his 
learned friend-^lt would remain with the 
court to determine between them ; and 
it appeared to him tiiat they would And 
lio ^eat difficulty- in forming their opinl- 
-on. He thought he could state wliat that 
t>pinion would be ; for he was sure the 
court must cherish and encourage that 
which was fair and upright, and would 
deprecate and treat with merited indigna- 
tion the attempt thus made to blind them. 
With respect to the obserration of the 
hou. ex-dircctor, that his learned friend 
acted unjustly in coridemning the college 
at ouce, he Avould deny that he had done 
so. If his learned mend had at once 
followed his opinion, which wnsjj^Sot to 
nbolisli the college, but to have made it 
optional for parents to send their children 
to it or not ; to do away that system of 
compulsion by which parents educate 
their sons at Haileybury, there might, 
perhaps, have been some little room for 
the hon. director’s remark. But his lcarii> 
ed friend would not take that course. 

No,” said he, " if we do that we shall 
he accused of acting precipitately. Wc 
ought to inquire before we proceed.” And 
now that fair and impartial inquiry is 
called for, the cry, was, How very tni- 
ju#t this is!”— ^/fcor/ hear!) The 
hon. ex- director said, , the college would 
go to trial with a halter about its neck, if 
this motion were agreed to. He could 
not perceive this. His learned friend 
asked only for inquiry ; and he could not 
aee any thing like injustice in that conduct. 
If there were, it remained for the lion, ex- 
director to shew it, which he had not yet 
done. The only individuals who acted 
unjustly to the character of the college, to 
the professors, and to the court of pro- 
prietors, were those who refused all pa- 
pers and all inquiry. — (Hear ! hear t) 
The whole of the hon. ex-director*K 
speech proceeded on assumptions as 
groundless ns those he had pointed 
out ; and if it were not obtruding 
loo much on the time of the court, 
he would shew all the rest of his ub- 
sex^ations to he as iiufounded ns those 
he had already noticed. He would now 
call the attention of the court from the 
hou. ex-director’s common-place .isser- 
tions to the consideration of positive facts. 
Tlie hou. cx-director had said, that the 
speech of bis learned friend was, from 
beginning to end, a tissue of misrepresen- 
tation— but this was too gross an assertion 
for the court to attend to— it was too 
shallow a device to deceive the proprietors. 
The hon. ex-director smiled; he (Mr. 
Hanie) was glad of it, fur lie wished his 
observations to be taken in good part— he 
bnped good humour would prevail — and 
that they would proceed, by facts and argu- 
ments, to ascertain the right side of the 
qumion. That was tlie course he wished 


to adopt, instead of having recourse to 
personal remarks. TtiC next subject in- 
troduced ill the discussion was one that 
he did not expect wtmld have been no- 
ticed— he alluded to the mentiou which 
had been made by the hon. ex-^dircctor of 
the merits of the marqnts of Wellesley. 
With grief he had rcmaikcd a dis[H)8itipn 
to detract from the services of that great 
man. Wlieithver a loop hole could ' he 
found — whenever an opportunity offered, 
the occasion was eagerly seized on, to ile- 
privc the marquis Wellesley of that fame 
which lie so justly earned in the service 
of the Company. •A. disposition was 
evinced to take away from him even the 
credit which his plan of a college had dc- 
sen^ed. Yes, the hon. ex-director, by a 
sort of side-wind, wished to deprive him 
of the credit which that plan, the concep- 
tion of a great mind, so decidedly enti- 
tled him to. “ (),” said the hon. cx-di- 
recior, “ the learned gentlemen has given 
the marquis Wellesley credit for that 
which really does not belong to him.” In 
fact, his learned friend had only expressed 
himself as every impartial man would 
have done — he spoke of that plan, as all 
who had read it, with unbiassed feelings, 
would do — ^l»e spoke of It as a work of 
a great mind, and of the most meritori> 
ous kind. “ But,’* said the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. 11. Oraiit), ” the learned 
mover is wrong, ssen on this subject. 
The original idea of the college is not so 
new as he imagines, as fifty years ago the 
subject was noticed, in 1767, 'by lord 
Clive.” This wjw of importance, for he 
(Mr. Hume) always wished to adhere to 
facts and dates. The learned gentleman 
called their attention to the period when 
lord Clive, on departing from India, point- 
ed out to the directors the necessity of af- 
fording an adequate education to' their ci- 
vil servants, principally in the oriental 
languages— and then he' came to an infers 
ence,which the premises did nor authorise 
him to draw, and said, “ It is clear from 
this circumstance that the marquis Wel- 
leriey deserves no credit for this plan.” 
Now what was the fact ? Tlie directors, 
those who wished to despoil the marquis 
Wellesley of his fume, had had the idea 
before them, and had been thinking of it 
for fifty years without doing any thing to- 
wards its accomplishment ! — they had left 
it to the genius of the marquis Wellesley 
to carry it into effect. But, it was too 
generally the case when any thing great 
or beneficial was introduced to the world, 
there were not wanting persons anxious 
to wrest the merit from the real author, 
and to claim the discovery as tlieir own. 
Thus, when Dr. Jeuiier made the invalu* 
able discovery of vaccination, many at- 
tempts were made to prove that the disco- 
very was useless— or that, if it were be- 
neficial, the credit did not belong to him,* 
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First, it was said, that it wa< jnot effica- 
cious --tlieii they were told that the disco- 
rery WHS by no means new, ns vaccination 
had been practised many years before, by 
the dairy-iiiai Is in Devonshire.— - 
laugh,) The coiiduct of those who de- 
tracted from the merit of the marquis 
Wellesley was precisely like this. “ O/* 
said tlie hon. ex-director, wdth an air of 
triumph, ** we had been thiiikinit of this 
plan, heaven knows how loiiir.** And, 
observed Mr. Hume, if the marquis 
Wellesley had not stood forward and ef- 
fected in India vviiat he had done, those 
who now wanted to bereave him of the 
merit which he well might claim, would 
have been thinking about tlie matter still, 
and he thoii<>lit, if he iiilglit judge by 
their progress from lord Clive's time to 
1800, they would iiot have performed any- 
tiiing. Hut tiie proprietors had nutliing 
but the ipzi dixernnt of those gentlemen 
who as.serted that the plan had long been 
in*conteiiiplatiou. They appeared to hate 
documents, and of course, they iiad act 
diiced none, in s'lpport (»f tlicir opinion, 
which they would no doubt hire been 
ready to do, if the docuiiicnta had existed. 
'Would the proprietors, then, on mere as- 
fertioii, siilTer the lion, ex-director, or his 
learned rclaiive, to tear from the marquis 
tht?credit that belonged to him? 
Would they allow any person, however 
hold h's decl^iratious, to deprive that en- 
lightened si atesmau of his well-earned re- 
putation ? If they iH)ssessed liunour and 
generodiy, (as he was sure they did) — if 
they wi.S!n*d to encourage tlie exertions of 
great meu in future — (as lie liopcd they 
didj, they would oppose every attempt of 
that kind . — (Hear ! hear He would 
assert, and he challeiigeil impiiry into the 
fact, that if the marquis We'lesley had 
not established the college in India, the 
iiistitulion in thi.s country never would 
have raised its head. Therefore, for the 
learned gentleman or the lion, ex-director 
to detract from the merits of the noble 
marquis (wlioscxiarae, whether connected 
with the affairs of Knglaud or of India, 
he never could hear spoken of, witliout 
bearing his testimony to the great abili- 
ties by which he was distinguished} ap- 
peared to him to be most inexcusable. 
He by no means agreed to all the noble 
marquis had done. He objected to iiiatiy 
parts of his plan of a college — but the 
principle could not he impugned — and 
thatt he conceived, ought to have been 
sofTcred to remain inviolate ; nor should 
any gentleman attempt to deprive him of 
the merit of having originally introduced 
it. Hut an anxious desire pervaded that 
part of the hon. ex-director's speech, to 
take from the marquis Weileslt'y that merit 
wblth, none had before been able to shake. 
Step by 8tcp%e would Sh^‘ the erroneous 
view of lihis^quektioh which the - lion, cx- 
jisiat}c,Journ^ — No. 19. 


director had taken, in opposition to the 
facts and documents submitted to tlie 
court by his learned friend. He had 
boldly a8.serted, that his learned fnend 
had, throughout, given to the court no- 
thing but exaggerated statements. He 
should be glad to know what these state- 
ments were— for he did not find in the 
course of his loairied friend's speech, a 
single point advaiicei^that was not found - 
ed oil fact — that was not supported by 
some document taken from the records of 
the c'ompany — and on these, and not on 
fallacious statements, he recommended 
exam Illation and inquiry. He, therefoir, 
knew not in what manner the hon. ex-di- 
rector, or liis learned relative, could prove 
their iissertion.s that his learned friend had 
dealt ill exaggerated statem'ents. In tlieir 
speeche.s, not a single argument, having 
recorded facts for its basis, was adduced 
to .support their accusation. It was really 
ridiculous to make a charge of this na- 
ture without bringing forward proofs in 
support of it ! But how had his learned 
friend acted ? He .said, 1 shall be pre- 
pai'ed to shew you from tlie records qf 
your own court, that outrageous and dis- 
graceiul conduct has characterized this 
seminary." These were liis wonls— ^and 
if, in the course of hi.s speech, his learn- 
ed fricud had liad rccour.se to exaggerated 
statements, why had not the hon. ex-di- 
I’ector pointed tlictn out? He (Air. 
Hume} must notice to the court, that the 
hon. cx-directnr had a great advantagi*. 
over iiiin and his learned friend. He had 
access to every document connected with 
tlie college — and it was in liis power to 
pick out what would suit his purpose, 
and to keep back that which would serve 
those who supported tlie present nioiioti. 
This he must say, that when the lion'., 
director who refused to the proprietors the 
right of judging from documeuts, (whicli 
he contended, ought to have been laid be- 
fore the court, in confitr-Mity with the let- 
ter and spirit of llie resolution of 18093 
thought ht, without supporting his a:?- 
sertion by any thing in the shape of proof, 
to charge another with exaggeration, it 
did appear, to him as if the documents 
which were at his command, afforded no- 
thing that could support the accusation. 
The refusal of the papers on tlie ground 
that they did not come within the letter 
of the resolution of 1809, might be u 
fair trick in spcci.Hl pleading — such aii ob- 
jection, in any other place might answer. 
But, he hoped the court proceeded by the 
plain rules of oommon sense— they dfd 
not act upon subtle niceties, but n^onlA 
look to the spirit as well as to thelelllifr 
of that re&oitttlon-^fthd he trust eif’lflSfjr 
would hot set astde a suit on so 
aground.' TOc spirtf of tiiMt^reifolhtioh 
dearly ealfod 'for the moral 

conduct ' of * FJcie ' w'a?# his 

VoL. IV. K 
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le^rnad Mtmi wbp viove4 th|lVKSQl^tiol| 
— vnd li# stated^ tbat ludif ia Bpirity 

was ita Boape. He a 9 kedy did any gen- 
ticopau DOW maan to say, that l|e knew 
^.hat was intended by the resolution better 
tluin hU iean^fd friend by whom it had 
beon moved ? Hit learned friend saidy‘* my 
Interpretation of the resolution i^ that it 
directs a statement of the moral conduct 
spxd behaviour of the students to be l^id 
hefece us* Certainly tliat was my mesu;i« 
ing«** Those who took a diffirreut view 
of ity oteerved, If you really meant 
that, you ought to have mentioned it.*’ 
What was his learned friend's reply? 
** The moral conduct of the students is 
particularly adveited to in the report of 
the court of directors, which 1 approved*. 
It was, therefore, uiineoessary specifically 
to refer to it in my rcsolufioti. The thing 
was clearly understood.** The hun. 
director next observed, that too much 
, had been said about expulsions ; ** for,** 
said lie, ** out of the whole number of 
four hundred apd twenty^seven students 
who have gone to this college, only (much 
as they talk of it) per cent, (mark 
the hon. ex-director's commercial correct- 
ness) have been expelled from It.’* But 
the lion, ex-director did not attend to his 
ow n figures. He had stated, that, from 
tlio gross number only seventeen wvreex.* 
peiled, and that several of these were 
permitted to return and resume their 
studios. 

Mr. Grant . — ** The four hundred and 
twenty-seven include all the students that 
arc in the college now. This is the way 
the hon. proprietor generally goes on, ar- 
guing on statements which he has misun- 
derstood. *' 

AJr. Hume obserre<I, that being refused 
the documents to which the hoii. cx-di- 
rectoi* had access, he had taken up the 
calculation from the lion, ex-director's 
own' statement, that seventeen expulsions 
had taken place from four hundred and 
twenty-seven students. Hut he denied 
the correctness of the lion, ex-dii’cctor's • 
statement — he would prove it from the 
^cts before the public^^nd he called on 
the hoai. Cfiairman to correct him if lie 
were wrong. He lield in his hand a do- 
cument laid before the court of directors, 
I'nim which it appeared that fourteen stu- 
dents were expelled in November, 1815— 
and Mr. Professor Maltliiis bad stated 
that fi%*e students had been expelled in 
the year 1812— making the number ex- 
pelled In two years, nineteen, being two 
More than the hon. ex-director had stated 
to tbe court, as the total expulsions after 
live or six riots* Now, if he had an 
opportiiuiiy of looking behind the curtain, 
filid of asoortainittg the exact number of 
expolskiM whidt the other three or four 
omvaggs bad produced, lie would perhaps 
discover that they were throe times as 
many* The documents of the other 


y 09 ppa wore qurefullg cpoe^Sfl, b«t those 
of 1812 and lpl5 produqM nineneeo es- 
pulsioDs — tbe former five, the latter four- 
teen. These facts were incontestihk^. 
and would satisfy tbe court of the nu- 
ance to be plac^ on tlie statements of 
tbe bon. ex-director. He (Mr. Hums) 
having proved that nineteen expulsiosM 
had taken place after two riots, had a 
right (acting on the hon. ex-director’s own 
commercial principle) to proceed by the 
role of three, and to say, if two years 
give nineteen expulsions, what number 
will five or six give ? This was the way 
in which he was compelled to proceed, as 
tbe gentlemen behind the bar would not 
allow the necessary documents to be laid 
before the court. He was obliged to rea- 
son and draw deductions from the few 
documents he had. Tlie hon. ex-direetov 
had stated it to be a difficult thing to in- 
vestigate and ascertain correctly the bene- 
fits of this institution. — He agreed that 
it certainly was so under the present sys- 
tem— but still they ought to be m^e 
clearly acquainted with Uie conduct and 
proficiency of the young men, and the ge^ 
neral advantages which the college afibrd'- 
ed. Why were they not ? Because, 
as it turned out from the admission 
aaid statement of the hon. ex-direct- 
oi*, that what the young men learned at 
the college, iicidier directors or pro* 
piietors had any o|)portunity of examin- 
ing elsewhere. They, must rely on the 
statement of the professors-r>apd if the . 
greatest dunce tliat ever lived, who had' 
slept through his four terms, agreeable to 
the statutes of the college, procured a 
certificate to that effect, he must be sent 
out to India by the directors, nolens vo- 
lens . — ^Whatever his deficiencies might be, , 
out he mnst be sent. There had been r*> 
test, as to actual proficiency, he believed, 
requisite until August, 1815. Up to 
that time, (he might perhaps err, with 
respect to a month or two) they were en- 
tirely in the dark with respect to the pro- 
ficiency of the students — and their kuow^ 
leged was, he feared, not much better 
now. Yes, any individual at that college 
was considered to be eligible to proceed 
to India, if lie procured a certificate 
for regular attendance at l«ctu4’es> whe- . 
ther he had learned them or not— for ap- 
pearing at chapel, whether he heard the 
prayers or not — and for obeying a few otiisr 
ridiculous and minor regulations . — (Vries 
of order from A/r. Lowndes and other 
proprietors.J He (Mr. Hume) did not 
memi to designate^ as ridiculous,, tha^ait- 
tendance on religious worship ; but,, if 
fl^DtlemeD would interrupt him befme , 
he ODucludcd his senteuce, they were likcr 
ly to fall into error . — (Hear ! hear!) 
He spokd of ridiculous regulations, when 
he saw a set of grave men incertlicting the 
students from walking on. % certain » 
plot of ground. This, and otlicis 
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of tlidr were ridiculous and ab- 

surd. But, when he said this, he could 
assure the rourt he was veiy fiir from foi- 
lowiiifc tiie example of his oaiiie-SHlie> 
Ikwhl Hume, and when ja comparison was 
drawn between the opinions on that sub- 
' jeetof that celebrated character and his 
learned friend, by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. (irant) as if his learned friend 
adopted the same doctrines — he feit a 
]ir»per degree of indignation at tlie at- 
tampt. No man in that court was more 
deeply Keiisible of the benedts which re i- 
giuus and moral instruction conferred on 
society than liis learned friend was, and 
'which was proved by liis highly exem- 
plary private conduct. At the time the 
obsert'ation was made, he (Mr. Hume) 
felt ttiat it was a severe and unjustifiable 
attiiin()t, to hurt his learned friend's feel- 
ings. Tins he. had been induced to men- 
tion ert pffssoHt.—Uut he would again as- 
sert, that wlieii a young man went through 
the regular routine of the college— no 
matter whetiier w'itli improvement or not 
— he would have received his certificate. 
Up to the year 1815, no such a thing aS a 
test was acte<l on ; and any per-voii now 
jticeiving a certificate from the college 
iM>aiicil, that he had attended to the forms 
of the Institution, was entiftled to go out^o 
India. Now he would appeal to the lion, 
cx-direetor, who had spoken so much of 
the necessity which existed for the young 
men who went to India being highly 
nceomplished, how he ha<l matured 
his abilities, and under what circuiii- 
stauces he had gone out ? Mr. Profcs.sor 
Malthus had declared, and he approved of 
the principle, that it was much better to 
examine the young gentlemen in this 
country, and, if found not properly quali- 
Aerl for the service, tlu’ii to refuse them 
permission to go out lo'liidia — bur, up to 
November 181.5, the college had been act- 
ing on a very different principle— for, un- 
til tliat time, no test existed. What he 
(Mr. Hume) desirctl was, that the court 
should be apprised of what the moral 
conduct of the students had been, and 
what their qnalificaticms really were, pre- 
x’kmsly to tlicir leaving college. But, as 
the system was now conducted, if a young 
man had attended chapel regularly, if lie 
liad attended four terms, and not broken 
any of the statutes or rules of the institu- 
tion, he would procure his certificate, and 
b« sent out to India, although perhaps he 
might be a very' improper person cither 
from ignorance or vicious conduct to pro- 
ceed there. This was what he (piiirrellcd 
'with. The learned professor stated the 
p^ueiple which ought to be adhered 
to in examinations, — but he had not said 
that It WPS ever acted on. In w^hat situa- 
t':on, then, were tliey, with respect to 
this establishment. They knew, as a- mot-, 
ter 6f fiwt, looking to the last examina- 


tions that had taken place in India, th.nt 
many individuals, who were educated at 
this very superior college, where, if they 
were to belie\'e all liiat had been said 
about it, the t'eiyair inspired learning, 
and the individuals who came from it, 
were better educated tliHU any tiiut had 
gone before them, they knew that many 
of those students had failed, when they 
caihe to be exatniiic^ in India. Had 
the learned gentleman read the college 
report of 1814 from India ? The Manjuis 
of Hasting there informed us that, not- 
with.<«tat]ding the preliminary instruction 
of this college, no less than yfre studenl-K, 
wlio had been three years at the college 
at Calcutta, and two or three years at 
Haileybur)', “ cannot be c»insidered 
cont'Crsant in even one of the n.ative lau- 
guage.s.*' He did expect that the hon. 
ex-director aiid the learned geutleroau, 
who were so anAlous about Hie character 
of the institution, would have noticed 
these facts ; as they prove, as he had 
stated, the great difficulty of knowing 
whether any or what proficiency those 
young men make. w'hf> are sent nut on 
the certificate of regular atrendnnee from 
the professors without being subjected io 
public examination. Wliut profes^sor has 
yet Imd virtue eiioimh to refus^e a certifi- 
cate to a student, who has beliaved liiiir- 
sclf quietly and regularly for two or three 
years in the college at Hnllc'i bury ? Whac 
tvas more, the profe.»iSor»> were oblige! l>y 
the statute to grunt sncli a certificate. 
“ O," said a frienu to the existing 
“ it lies however with the dircciors to 
send out the student, or not, uftei wards, 
as they nmy think ju'oper ?'* Hut, in ur- 
swer to this, he ivould ask if ::ny student 
had ever been refused IcMve to proceed lo 
India by the dii^ctors ivheu such a cha- 
racter or certii'icnie was given ? lie 
knew that no one hud been ever refused — 
the coascqnciice has been that in>ieud of 
able youths >ou have been srnfling out 
dunces, who with all tlie prcliii.iiiary tui- 
tion of Hailey bury cannot in three years 
at Calcutta acquire even one langnngc— 

I may fairly say that the habits of idleness 
and ittsubordiK'iitlon acquired at Hertford 
had ruined them tor any future study — 
Under such circumstances it was ex- 
tremely difficult to state what progress 
was really made at this college. They 
were in possession only of the statements 
made by the prufes.sors— and, therefore, 
he hoped the court would attei d to other 
facts, drhich threw much light on the sub- 
ject. He hail shehrii, by the Reports of 
1814 from India, that many of tlie stu- 
dents, educated at Hertford, had failed 
there.— This tact wa.*t met by the learned 
gentleman in an extraordinary manner. 
He af*ciisefl his learned friend with iiaving 
quoted only words that served' his purpose. 
Now, as for Ss his {5#r. HmneSj ktiow- 
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lodge went, his learned friend had quoted 
the paragraphs completely. 

Mr. A. Grants** [ did not speak of 
quotations from dispatches. 1 spoke of a 
sentence imperfectly quoted from the 
pamphlet of Mr. Maltlius.” 

Mr. Hume continued. — The gentlemen 
behind the bar refused those who were 
anxious for inquiry the vouchers and 
documents that ought to be liid on the 
table. They said, “ No, wc will not 
grant those papers — but we refer you to 
India for proofs to shew the great profi- 
ciency of the young men. TaJee the high 
authority of my Lord Minto — and you 
must at once perceive how exeelleutly 
they arc qualified for all their duties." 
But did it not excite the astonishment of 
every person who heard that document 
read, to observe, that those who referred 
to India, only brought forward the re- 
fmrtof 1810, which Mr. Malthus and the 
Kon. cx- director had quoted, — a report 
drawn up at a time, when, by their own 
admission, the college in England had 
acarcely been operative or assumed a set- 
tled form. He should like here to make 
some ob.ser\'ation.s on the difieront form.'t 
which the college had taken at different 
periods. At one time European learning 
w&s all that was considered important — 
then the oriiMital languages were intro- 
duced — then they were partly laid a.'^ide 
— and la.'ji yvar ilioy were again much cul- 
tivated. Froteiis-like, the college hud 
as.sumcd iininy forms. One of the points 
he wouhl locdi to, if he w’cre appointed a 
member of a coiiiiiiittee to inquire into 
the slate of the insiitutioii, would be, 
whctlier it really had been that kind of 
college piihlicl> pnde.-ised to be viz. to 
educate all wln» are periiiiUe<l to go out 
to India. — He < oiidemiicd the principle, 
whicli prevented civil servants whatever 
their qualification.s may be from going to 
iiirlia unless they should be educated at 
this college But, if it were shewn 
that individuals, in opposition to the 
strict letter of the statute, were al- 
lowed to go out to Indi'i — if it were 
proved, that, nutwithstiinditig their being 
expelled for irregularity, &c. students had 
been afterwards allowed to proreed to tlie 
civil service iu India — w'as it nut fair to 
say, Umt this college, this establishmenr, 
was a sort of amphibious concern, a mo- 
nopoly and a.s monopoly supported not on 
the priuriple of utility, but of conveiiieiiec 
to difierent interests 1 \ — It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that it was a moiiopoly 
to a considerable extent — an extent which 
‘ought not to be adm>ttcd. It was rather 
unfair that his son, if expelled, had uo 
.chance, of being re-in.' taicd, whilst the 
SOD of a director would find means to 
get ill again. Did they not all know, that 
those students expelled in IB 12, had been 
j;>craiitted to proceed' to tbo service in In- 


dia ? After a long time employed in en- 
quiry as to the nature and extent of the 
riot, and tlio-decision of tlie court of di- 
rectors, went, in eifect, to prove, that 
the fleterniiuatiou of the college-council 
had been wrong. One of the studeuts'ex- 
pelled, .wa.s a direeioris sou. Ir was de- 
termined that he should go out to India 
— and, if one went out, all who were 
expelled w'ith him must al.su go out. This 
wa.s the fact-*<-but if no diret tor’.s sun had 
been roncerned, a more strict crourse 
would probably have been adopted. So 
tiiucli fur the irregular conduct of (he col- 
lege a.s to order in their proceedings, in 
1814 also, the regulations had i eeii bro- 
ken through, and Mr. l'hiili('s and five or 
six other young men, who had never at- 
tended the college at Haileyhury, were 
sent to the civil service^ in Indi.i. llulea 
were made to bind the weak. He .'Should 
now return to lord Miido's favourable 
mention of the college. 'I In* college w’as 
now in the eleventh year oi its age, and 
they were calleil on to go back to 1810, 
(when it had scarcely any opei ;ition) for 
a proof of its goodness and efficiency. 
Now, if there ivere any cau.se of com- 
plaint, on the score of garbled extracts 
having been introduced to the court, he 
would show that the learni d gitiileman, 
who had complained of his learned friend, 
and spoken so leelim ly on thm point, had 
quoted exactly what would secure his own 
views, and left out what would be useful 
to his opponeiiis.’ 'I'nis fact he would 
prove, in tlie course of a very few mi- 
nutes. Ill the Calcuim college report, on 
the 15th of Sept. 1810, lord Minto ob- 
serves, ** 1 have betm de.sirous of collect- 
** iiigsucii inloriuation, as might enable 
“ me to report some probable Jiulgnient 
** concerning the operation of tlie kiiow- 
** letige acquired at the college of I lcrt- 
** foni on the .subsequent study of its 
“ members at Fort William ; but the 
“ ejpperiment is i/ttf too revent and im- 
perfect to fnrrnsh a mature and well- 
“ f^rounde.d opinion. ‘ 'I hc experience 
** hitherto aetjuired on this subject ap^ 
“ pears to be defectine* " 'I'iie court could 
scarcely believe that this was an extract 
from the same report of lord Minto, iu 
whicli that favourable paragraph was to 
be found, that had been so iriiiiuphantly 
blazoned forth by professor Ma thW and 
the learned gentleman. It appeuretl from 
this, that experience had not .iveii his 
lord.'ship ail opportunity of judging of the 
merits of lliose young men. '1 he noble 
lord, acknowledging rliat hi.s experience 
was detecdive — had given a favourable, 
but strongly qualified opinion which had 
been blazoneci fortii in tlie most animated 
manner, without notice of the strong qua- 
lification. He would ask, if, in candour 
any report was to be relied on, which the 
uqble lord prefaced with a decl-wticu/ 
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that the experience hitherto af*qnire<I 
•* was defective ?*• A report thus prefaced, 
^nstfall .arnileH8 to the gioiiud, he 
believed this re|M»rt woiiid <lo. The no- 
ble lord adiuitt^, he wuh ready to allow, 
that the conduct of the young uieu was 
must decorous and ordeiiiy. But, wus 
there any tiling extraordinary in the fact, 
that a ser of >oiing men, sent out, ‘.ts they 
used to be. at ( fteen or sixteen years of 
age, ns liud hct'ii tiie practice of the ser- 
vice, had behaved with less pi-opriety than 
those who proceeded to India, tinder the 
new regniatjoiis, ar the mure adva'iccd iigc 
of uiueieen or twenty years ? The regu- 
lations at that time e.iijoitied the srudeiits 
six terms, or three years, at Haileyhury ; 
and was it extraordinary, under this sys- 
tem, that they slmiild go out with more or- 
derly habits than they foriiicriy did? he 
saw iiotliing Avoiiderful in this. Tlw su- 
perior beliaviour might fairly be attribut- 
ed to the fact, that the students iveiit out 
at mo; e advanced age, and consequent- 
ly were much steadier than they were 
wont to he, and not to any excellence in 
the system oi' the college, 'riie proprie- 
tors knew, from Mr. Malthus's paiiipli- 
let, that, np to a certain peliod, the 
young men had shown at (tie college, 
much arrogance and irregularity. But, 
said the learned professor in his letter to 
lord (irenville., “ give us power, and we 
shall .soon cflVct a total revolution.** Thi.s 
power was granted to them in lBi3, tmd 
he would hereafter sh(»w what use they 
had made of it. In August, 1811, gene- 
ral Hewitt, the acting ri.situr of the col- 
lege at Calcutta, did not in his ad lress no- 
tice Hertford college at all. In Sept. 
idI2, lord Minio s;ieaks, at .some length, 
on tlie subject of riertford college, of 
■which he appeaieil extremely anxious to 
g^ve a favourable report. His lurd-ship 
said, (page 20) “ if the preparatory in 
.strnctioii supplied in Kn>daiid .sitoithi ht* 
such as lo shorten inaterially the ic- 
maimler of the course which i.s to be 
completed here, the imiiroveinent will, 
to that e.x tent, he solid.*’ And (not 
haring been able to discover any thing of 
improved oriental literature,) lie .says, 
** 1 am, in truth, the 

gratifying sentiment, that wc may rca- 
sonably itscrihe to the previoii.s studies at. 
** Hertford, as:dutaryo|nTatioii, in produ- 
V* cing an elfect .so de-si ruble, namely, a 
somewhat quicker attainment.*’ The 
whole of this was mere negative evidence, 
tt asserted no positive fact. His lordship 
WQiit on to say, ** yel I am not without 
''‘-^apprelieii.sioii that sacli iuve.'«tigatinii as 
it has been iiitheno iiractic.ible to in- 
stitute oil this import int pohit, may 
' ' not have afforded widence as strong and 
‘ ‘ satisfactory, as were to be desired, o/ 
• ' any considerable progress made in vri* 
y ental knowledge and acyTsircminls hy 


** the pupils of Hertford college pi eviocs 
** to their arrival in Ueiigal.*' Ami again, 
page 23, he says, ** it may seem difficult, 
to pmmouuce with mucti coniidence on 
*' the degree of influence which may se- 
“ ciirely be attributed to Hertford college 
“in the subsequent progre'i.H at Fort Wil- 
“ liam.*’ If he could not do so in 1810, 
when there were other students who had 
iiewr been at Hertford college, with 
whom to make a coin|4lri.oon, what were 
we to expect when there were none but 
Hertford students. The.sc were his lord- 
ship’s sentiments, two years after his firsc 
eulogiiim— and the court slioiild soon see 
what two years ino*-e had done. He attii- 
buted the good coiubict oft he young men en- 
tirely to the more ailvaiiecd age at which 
they went out — but lo wnat were (her 
to attribute the want of .'iatl^fucrory evi- 
dence of any considerahle j-r<tgress having 
been made in oriemal kiiowledtre and ac- 
quirements at Hertford co h'ge ? When 
the learned gentleman alluded to facts In 
England, he merhiin here— and when he 
resorted toficts in India, he followed him 
there. ( )n the 31st of Angmt, 1811, at', 
order wa.s proiim’gated by the governor 
general to report on the proficiency in 
the Asiatic 'aiignagcs of the students ar- 
riving IVoni Hertford, wliere as ids learn- 
ed friend had observed, they were to be 
ediicatctl like and i*affetidor/*s. 

Tney could indeed, cxaniitie them in no- 
thing el.<e, every o her hrancit of learn- 
ing being removed from the college of 
Calcutta. On t'u* first examination, un- 
der this order, trie following report was 
made — “ that of xKrteen students, only 
four had at tained men an i lrmrutary and 
** rcrif rufulrratf rtnquuhita*u:<‘ with any 
“ ^d.iialic language ; of t* ese, ihrce dis- 
“ tingui.slu’d lUemselves at'ter'.vardv. Irc- 
gret (contitjued I«)rd Minto' ih d <hesca1e 
of ori nt'tl knotrlrdgfi and ncnuo ement 
“ liH.s fallen .sensibly, both in /ron/andflf^- 
“ grre, below the standard oi form r pro 
**jici firt/d* — f/fctir! hear Ij — Formes 
proficieiK-y — or, in other w’ords, when 
there was no Hertford institution Tim 
wivs the report of 18 1 1 — and he had befoi e 
slated what, the visitor, lord .Minto, said, 
ill 1812, two years after the so tunch- 
taiked-of panegyric of 1810, as bl izone 1 
by profes.sor Ma thn;?. He now ctuiet«> 
the .statement e.iade by loul Mi. t.i mi 
20th of Sept. 1813 ; — “ (lie profic»eney a*. 
“ Hertford, in tlic oriental languages,** 
said bis lordship, “ cannot be judgedef. 
“ 'I he experience may peihap^ he yet tho 
“ ^/lurMofnrnishany cerrain concl 'sious. ’ 
Now, would any person in (!»e court tell 
him, that, with this d"Cnmenr before 
them, and published three yars after 
that which had been relied iixni) by the 
hou. ex-divector, they ought to pay the 
, slightest attention to the opinion given hi 
1610 ? — pr^car ! hear !) — They might 
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judge of the ft^iing which generated that 
opinion, when hi.s lordship said in 1810, 
** that he had the luo.st anxious wish to 
S|)eak well of the college but, when 
they raiiic to place one ducuiaent in op> 
paaitioii to so many, it must fail of pro- 
ducing any - eOect on unbiassed minds. 
But he had sLill stronger observations to 
bring forward. In page 24-5 of lord 
Miuto's address on tiie 20th of Sept. 
1813, he says — to speak, however, in 
general terms, it appears, that, hither- 
to, the knowledge of oriental languages 
acquired at Hertford has been very 
slender. It is not be coiiclutled from 
thence, that the time allotted to at- 
tendance on that institution has been 
** uuprutitably spent. I understand that 
** a foundation of polite literature is laid, 

** and Chat t/ie door, is opened, at least, 

** and the |)U|iirs mind attracted to the 
** ^elements of useful science,” When, 
after four years experience of the benefits 
of this college, the proprietors are told 
by lord Minto — ** it is proper, at the same 
time tf> observe, that a smalt pro])or- 
** tion of the whole iiuniber, not exceed- 
ing, indecii, three in Persian and four 
ill Bengalee, are spoken of favorably 
** by the profe»«sors of those languages, 
w'ho examiiKMt them on tln-ir arrival in 
India and that ** the d^or was onUj 
** opened to the elements * f ufieful science!” 
V/oald they, in future, take the ipsi 
dLverunt of the professors at Hertford, 
with respect to the prodciency of their 
own pupils ? (Hear / hear !) — His 
lordship merely said, ** that the door was 
opeiietl, at lea.Nt, to the eleineiifs of use- 
ful science." His lordship did not ad- 
mit that he had discovered any progr ess 
whatever, made by the Hertford stu- 
dents !— When the door was opened by 
two years itCiendaoce, they might perhaps 
get within the threshold ! ! — but was that 
ail the fruits produced by the college, of 
which they h^ heard so much in cotn- 
jiieudatioii — an institution that had made 
t'O great a noise in the country ? All the 
noble visitor could say was, that the door 
was opened to the elements of science, and 
there he stopped. How far, then, was the 
statement of Mr. Malthus, and of thehon. 
ex-director supported by the evidence of 
lord M into to whom they referred ? “ Af- 
ter six years* experieiice,"coiitinuea his 
lord.ship, ** I say that the preparatory 
studies at Hertford do not produce any 
considerable prohciciicy in the eastern 
languages.*' What then did they pro- 
duce } uotliiijg-'for his lordship had pre- 
vioiusly informed us, that the doors were 
onlp opened to the elements of useful sci- 
ence.— (Y/eyr ! hear !) — He had discover- 
ed no depth of knowledge, no remarkable 
acquisition of ^iind leaniiug among these 
Miidents. The fair conclusion, therefore, 
Wcus— tiiat, neither iti oriental literature. 


Cdlkge. ZJttr, 

nor in any other branch of nsefal idence, 
was there that pmticiency which gentle- 
men who supported Hertford college feOttld 
lead the court to believe. Who told the 
proprietors that the fact was otherwise ^ 
the professors at Hertford (to whom he 
would come by and by) , who were interest- 
ed in telling them so. Those gentlemen 
UTre paid with the money of the proprletom 
—and he deprecated, most stnmgly, the 
way in which these professional gentle- 
men had spoken of their masters. If the 
directors could put up with such language, 
he was sorry for it. When he (Mr. 
Hume) on a former day was reading to 
the court what one of the professors had 
stated against the court of diieciors, up 
started a learned gentleman (Mr. Impey) 
as if fiom a trance, and demanded, (in hia 
usual irregular manner) of him, why he 
(Mr. Hume) made such an atraerk on the 
directors ? Mr. Professor Malthus, In his 
pamphlet, insinuated, ** that all the prO- 
“ ccedings of the ci»llege ouj^ht to be se- 
“ cret." According to bis ideas, the ladies 
and gentlemen proprietors (as he .nneer-. 
ingly called them) Iiad no riglit to know 
any thing at all about the biisiiiess of the 
college. Secrecy always suited those 
whose deeds would not bear publicity and 
examination, and with such a declaration 
as this in the outset from the professors, 
wlili all tht documents also in their pos- 
session, to enable them lo tell a tale Of 
their own, the piopfietdra would judge 
how far their statements ought to he at- 
tended to. On this point lord Miuto's 
evidence was decisive. After six years 
experience he closed ilic scene, by admit- 
ting that he WHS not then in a situation tO 
give a decided opinion on the subject, al- 
though he had hazarded one some years 
before. It was indeed wortliy of the 
court's serioius notice, that professor Mal- 
thus and the hon. cx-direetor availed 
themselves of lord Miiito*s favourable opi- 
nion given respecting Hertford in 1810, 
before he had had experience to enable 
him to give a correct opinion ; and, that 
neither of these gentlemen take any no- 
tice of Ills lordship's unfavourable opinion 
given in 1813-14, after very considerable 
experience ! ! 

Hut let us follow the testimonies re- 
specting the college. Earl Moira, the 
successor of lord Miiito, in his address of 
the 20tli of June, 1814, gave evidence of 
a nature no less unfavourable. And here 
he (Mr. Hume) could not avoid expres- 
sing the happiness he felt in finding the 
learned gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
himself, proceed, as it were, hand ia 
hand, from fact to fact — for it will be ob- 
served by the court that every statement 
advanced by the learned gentleman had 
been, or would be, met by a complete re- 
•fiitution on counter-statement from him. 
The learned gentleman had introduce 
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scireral privatci letters from jaaug mtti 
w)io Itad gone out to India, aitcr passing 
tjbie regular period at Hertford, which cer- 
tainly did great credit to them. The in- 
tro4uctioi} of those letters however, he 
thought, clearly proved the absence of ail 
public tcstiuionies, like those just cpioted, 
and sliewed the anxiety of the professors, 
and of those who received them, to use 
every possible means to support tlie cha- 
racter of this iostitiitioii. The learned 
gtntlcman, in laying them before the 
4Miirt, iiad spoken verv highly of Mr. Stir- 
ling’s proficiency : and certainly, on look- 
ing to the college examination at Hert- 
ford, he found that tills geiitleiiimi had 
carried away many honours. In 181 1-12, 
after four terms study, he received prizes 
in classical literature, niatliematics, po- 
litical economy, J’ersiaii, and Hiiidusta- 
uee. But it should be observed, that no 
Judgment was pronounced at Calcutta on 
any branch of learning except on oriental 
literature — in that alone an examination 
took place — ahd the present question had 
nothing to do with what was taught, in 
India, but turned entirely on what was 
taught in England. He would not, there- 
fore, have referiY^d to any Indian docu- 
ments if thedifierent advocates of the col- 
lege had not forced tlierii upon the public 
and rested their defence upon them : as 
such they wei« useful to refute their as* 
sertioiis. Earl Moira, in his address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, said — “ Mr. 
** Stirling is the only wstanct* of any srn4> 
dent having arrived from Hertford, 
with a kiioivledgc of the languages,, be- 
“ yondf«e///e»erfVy.** After the lapse of se- 
veral years, he was the only one who had 
arrived in India from Hertford with any 
thing like a fair knowledge of the laiK 
glides. It certainly turned out tliat Mr. 
Stirling was a young man of great ahility. 
It was stated by lord Moira, that although 
Mr. Stirling had only been attached to 
the college in Calcutta one (erm, ** that 
“ his aequaiurance with the Arahic was 
** entirely the growth of that iustitu- 
** tion,” and yet he obtained one of the 
firU ^Ues in that language ! ! — and whe- 
ther ediicate/l at Calcutta or at Hertford 
would doubtless have distinguished him- 
self. But, he asked with coiifidtMM'o, was 
one instance to be laid liefore them, in 
order to nnike a general rule ? An extvp- 
tion or single instance of proficiency in 
Mr. Stirling, .tended, he thought, strong- 
ly to support the point contended for of 
general dpficlcncp at IIertford,^CHear ! 
hear!) — It ought also to be borne in 
mind, that Mr. Stirling studied sedulously 
daring the voyage to India. After the 
other facts which tlivy h;ul heard, k \yas 
particularly worthy of notice, that after 
the Hailey bury coUi’ge hud been tea ycurs 
in existence as a preliminary school- - 
they would fiiicl, lliat, al no piLVcdin.q: pr- 


riod, had so many dunces appeared at 
the college in Calcutta, as in the last year, 
when the report related only to those 
students who liad been sent out as proper- 
ly qualified at iferttbrd ! !— Earl Moira, 
in his address, with extreme regret, stat- 
ed, that five students, after three years 
education at Calcutta, and perhaps, (ad- 
ded Mr. Humej, three at Hertford, weis 
not able to pass the test in any one orien- 
tal language. His expA*ss words were— 
“ that five students, after a period of 
“ nearly three years residence, cannot 
** be considered as conversant in even one 
of the native lainriiages.'* Now, he 
would ask, whether that strong fact as to 
the deficiency of oriental knowledge would 
bear out the profes.sors in their reports of 
the great proficiency the students acquired 
at Haileybtiry before leaving England? He 
was really at a loss to know, how they 
would explain so powerful a fact, even giv- 
ing them every advantage of the witnesses 
which Mr. Maltlius and the learned gen- 
rlemaii had brought forward. He (Mr. 
Hume) then came to 1815, in order to 
introduce the observation of Mr. Edtuon- 
stotie, wlio acted as visit<ir, during the 
absence of Ear! Moira, at the public dis- 
putation in that year. Mr. Ed moii stone, 
he tlioiight, would not speak wliat he did 
not belicwe. He knew him only by re- 
port— but a 0101*6 upright man, he believ- 
ed, never filled the sitiiation which he 
held. Tiie quotation from his charge 
would he found in the parnpMct of Mr. 
Malclms, and he would most willingly give 
him all the benefit of it. .After adverting 
to the general improvement in the con- 
duct of the sMidents at the college 
of Calcutta, Mr. Kdiiionstone observed, 
“ this gratifying iiriprovenieiit may per- 
“ he traced to .soiiree.s hryond this ee- 
“ fnblishment)* Mr. Kiliiioastone merely 
.stated It a.s a po.ssii.le ca:jie, perhap:i it 
may he traced, l ie did not appear to h- 
coiivinced l!mt Hen; co!e e;e had done 
any good at all ; and ^dshou^^ii Mr. Miil- 
tliu.M, like a dro\yniii>t ma.o catciiing at a 
straw', might tliiiik tirat kind of negative 
proof w'orth ofiering, and l>t‘lter tlian no- 
thing, he (Mr. Hume) could not .see that 
there was any thing decisive in it. “There 
is,” ohscrvLNl Mr. Ednion.storu*, “ a de- 
gree of ord ml y comluct ubservjiblf njiioiigct 
the .studenEs, that niay./icr/*/*/;.?, bo owing 
to other sourcc.s.” 1 le in!sr.<;t i- tatc.I any 
thing deciiJedly with re.spcct to Hertford, 
— no : he had ijiiulilicd his ohsci va‘ioii 
with a term of doubt, wliicl), mi hisiium- 
hlc opinion, spoke a great deal. 1!.; sIuMiId 
be glad to a.sk the learned gontleni^u wiio 
the five students were ^vi•o, t!iree 
years residence at Calcuita, tmu'Ic ‘ o p.oot 
a figure. Their irnnes, to irid:.;;e Eitrly of 
the eficcts the college, ought, ho con- 
«iMved, to he .stated, and set »n foil to 
tho^e £C!ilIeiiicn wiio li.id d.'- Ji.i/iii liod 
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tliemielvei# If, as the learned gentleman 
bad stated to the court, the college of 
Hertford wtre eood for any thing (which 
Ike was dis(>osed to doubt), he ought to 
hare poiuied nut distioctly what it had 
really done— >lie ought to have proved that 
it induced tahits of regularity, order, mo- 
deration, self-detiial, and industry ; and 
and that ii iiad besides given to the Com- 
jgatiy inoi'f men of talents and learning 
than tliey used to get before. Would the 
feequeut riots and outrages, rusticiUions 
aud expulsions, prove the truth of these ? 
Would the strange reports of the college 
council prove the trufli of these ? Oiuld 
ft he imagined that the dve students men- 
tinned by ICarl .Moira, had acquired habits 
of application, or learned any thing praise- 
worthy at Hertford ? Tlie probability 
was, that they had hcmi nurtured in ha- 
bits fif irregulaiity and disorder. Here 
t^as the fruit, wliich proved the nature of 
fhe system, 'riiese facts were damnatory 
Co the character of the college, and more 
to he dcpoiided on than liie learned 
geutleman's hearsay and private single 
instances.— ^ //ear / tuar fj He was 
anxious to pay due respect to the opinions 
of the learned geiitleinaa ; hut it must be 
recollected that that learned gentlemen 
was biassed. Me had declared his inten- 
tion to support, ill all its extent, the state- 
roeiitof Mr. VlaUlius, and was so far an 
iijtciested pei-son. He could therefore be 
•mly considered a second or third-rate 
suriiority, wlieii opposed to the facts 
which he aud the friends to inquiry had 
adduced. Me was really surpri$(*d that 
the hoii. ex-director or the learned gen- 
ilemau .sht>uM have gone to India for facts, 
and produced so few in support of their 
darling college, and .still more so that they 
had cunteiite.l themselves witfi making the 
lame siatements they had done. He had 
eadea'/i: tired to meet them on every point 
4>f iinpoiMUicc ; he had .stated the auth.o- 
vity lor Jill his nrguments • and he was 
c^onvinced they could nor he fairly over- 
thi'ow.’i. On tlie other hand, his oppo> 
iients had failed in shewing what they 
were hound t<i prove, naiiiely, that the 
Hertford cstahii.'shment had answered the 
expectations entertained of it, and pro- 
vided an educiiiioii peculiarly suited tothe 
Company's service which no other insti- 
tutions in England could alford. 1'iie 
principle on whicli Hertfiu'd college wa.s 
eytuhlished was that of a monopoly of 
education whicli prevented any iiidividu- 
itls, however eniiin'iiily qualitied, from 
leachiiii! for the Company's service. The 
word monopoly was to his car partic'alar- 
ly unpleasant ; but in this case, where it 
checked thee.\erci8e of the brightest abiii- 
ill their fioble.st career— the cause of 
Instruction aud improvement — it wa.s 
likely to prove highly injurious to oriental 


literature and to the vital iutereata of the 
Company, so miich dependant on oriental 
improvement. Tho.^e who had writer- 
ships conferred on them were informed, 
“ if you do not attend to Hertford col- 
lege you cannot be suffered to go out to 
India and that principle, unfortunately, 
was sanctioned by act of parliament. This 
he conceived to be a main charge s^alnst 
the present establishment. It was indeed 
a matter of more serious importance than 
those who refused inquiry seemed to be 
aware of. To be obliged to trust to pri- 
vate letter.*! for the support of a public ei- 
tablishmeiit, can only be allowed in the 
absence of all public proof, and that 
point of view jie had considered the learn- 
ed gentleman's diiferent letters. He had 
a letter in his hand from the parent of a 
youth who had passed 'through Hertford 
college, and he would read it to the court 
as containing facts, stated very candidly 
re.specting that cstabliKliment. The wri- 
ter's name he would give to the Chairman, 
nr any other person if they wished, and 
he requested their attention to it.— I he 
letter was as follows ; — 

* “ IMiuhtirgh^Jan. 11 , 1817 . 
“ Sir, — 1 see by the newspapers that 
‘‘ the parents of the Hertford students 
are making reports to the; directors, 
and I hope you will not think me 
“ guilty of any improprie!y in mention- 
“ iiig to you whfit happened to my son. 
** Ip Occeinher 1813 a friend offered 
me a writcrsliip. I hesitateii before 1 
** accepted, and consulted a clergyman 
of considerable eminence in this place, 
“ and \\T*II acquainted with all the col- 
“ Icge.s ill the I gnited Kingdom. He told 
me that I ought to accept, whatever the 
young man’s de.stitiatiuu might b:*, be- 
“ cause there is no place where he can be 
** no well educated ; that the classics 
•• were better taught than in any of the 
universities ; that lie would learn ori- 
“ ental language.s, aud, above all, politi- 
' ** cal economy, which was not taught at 
“ all any where else. Ah to morals, it 
did not occur to either of us that Heft" 
ford could be much better or much 
“ worse than any other institution of the 
“ kind, and nothing was said upon. the 
subject. Tlie young man went to 
Hertford, he studied hi.s four terms, 
** and I have not any reason to regret 
the advice which 1 received. On the 
** contrary, 1 am perfectly satisfied that 
** not only in political economy aiidorien- 
** tal science, but in greek and latin, in 
** polite literature of all kinds, in general 
'* taste, in the use of the Englisn language 
** and I may add in manners, he received 
** a higher measure of cultivation than 
he could have received under any otliei 
iiiscitiition that 1 ever heard of. 

As to his morals 1 got him' back jus 
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as 1 parted with him, honest and mo- 
dest, strong in sound feeling and self- 
** command ; and I know that mine is 
not a singular case. Another young 
man from this place ran the same 
course, and with at least equal success 
** —I believe much greater. I heard of 
many names more distinguished than 
cither, and 1 have no doubt their con- 
** duct was still more creditable. You 
will forgive me if I now endeavour, 
without any prejudice or passion, but 
what belongs to the gratitude which f 
feel to the Kast-lndia Company, and to 
the excellent men uuder that Compaiiy, 
from whom my son received such benc- 
“ fit, to mention some points in which I 
humbly think the institution might he 
mended. 

“ The pupils arc admitted at sixteen. 
In the case of Scotch-bred boys this 
would not be t(»o early ; — we combine 
a public education with a domestic life. 
Our sons go to the scliool to learn greek 
aild latin : the broken time between 
“ their school-hours and their meals is 
. “ spent in play at school, 'riicrc they see 
“ all the variety of character which tlw 
young world presents, and learn to deal 
with their fellows ; but five o’clock 
brings them all home to their fatlicrs, 

“ or some other private family. Tliere 
they acquire the moral habits of that 
family, and thus have an iiifiuenee on 
tile whole cliariicter. I have known 
our Jatin school, man and boy, for more 
** than forty" years, and I never knew, in- 
“ deed I hardly ever heard of, a master 
“ that was not beloved by the great bulk 
** of bis pupils. In England the school is 
“ their only home, except in vaeaiion 
“ lime, and they of necessity acquire the 
“ morals of tlie school. 77/^rt' there is 
“ a competition for inUneiiec between the 
“ master on the one hand, and two tJi* 
** tliree hoys ilistiiiguished for talefats, for 
“ courage, and fur iiUeuess, on the other. 
“ In general 1 fear the master has no 
“ chance. “ Le premier olijet de tons 
“ Ics Hssocies, est de traiter les loix avee 
“ inepris, et de braver lours menaces — le 
“ plus intrepide, le jdus fier devient le 
“ nioddc de tous les autres.” This is a 
“ description of Botany iiay, and I sus- 
“ pect it comes deplorably near the truth 
** in many l''nglish schools. Now take a 
boy of sixteen from such a place, and 
** set him all at once above tlic fear of 
punishment, it is a rash emancipation, 

. ** and for a year or two, until a sense of 
duty and of interest overpowers his 
** younger habits, he will consider his 
masters as his natural and lawful eiic- 
** mies, to disobey and deceive them, the 
“ more the better. So it happens ^too 
“ often at Hertford* There! presume 
“ you will find the Eton boys distiiiguish- 
ed for drinking; the Winchester for 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 19. 
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indecency, and the Harrow lads for 
mischiefs ; but by no means more so 
than at what may be called their native 
** school. If, therefore, the fiitnre desii- 
“ nation of tlie Company’s servants per- 
mils it, I should think it of great ini- 
“ portance to make tlie age of admission 
“ a little more advanced, so that tlie pii- 
pils may cither liavc formed soher- 
** minded habits, or at least began to feel 
“ their duty and to sec their interest. 

Whatever the age ^)e, I cannot lielp 
thinking that one of two courses ought 
to be followed ; — eiflier the pupils 
“ ought to be treated t/Jt me/t, and left to 
“ at^t for themselves, under the inspection 
and advice of the masters, or they 
“ ought to he treated trs hotjs, and subject 
“ to constant su|»erintendenc(* and etlici- 
** ent punislmieiit. The mixed mode of 
“ treatment followed at Hertford has no 
“ effect but to provoke disobedience and 
contempt, and mature growing habits 
** of idleness ami duplicity. 

In another respect the institution is 
iiieonvenicnt, and to a eertiiin extent 
injurious, to th(‘. pupil wiio in good 
earnest gives his mind to his business. 
“ He is rtv.piired at one time to. six, I 
“ l)elievc sevim diiTerent sul.»iecls. Now 
it is nlisolnlely inijiossibic that he 
should «lo justice to flicm all. Some 
of tliein heinnst sligiit, while, do as he 
will, lie funis his time aiifl his atUnilion 
broken and lost in pay^sing fromhraneh 
“ to bruncli. lit? is never permitted to 
“ settle, *u' to give to .iiiy one object lh«at 
** long-con tinned tnid earnest attention 
“ which is essential to sncc<'ss. Ife he- 
“ Cfunes, if in^l an idler, ut h*ast a trifler. 
“ No young man, at all d(!vot(*d to his 
“ business, ever spent a .ses.sjjui at Hcrt- 
ford wiiliont fi'oling and regreJtiiig 
“ this. I see Init oni- remedy, wliieli is 
** eitlier to abolish so many professor- 
“ ships, or to permit the slndents to 
“ make, a dmice among the less impoi- 
“ tunt. If the age of adiui.ssii>u were ad- 
“ vaiieed, the European part of llieedii- 
** cation might be nearly over. It is not 
** a fault in tlie iiistitulion, but it is mucli 
“ to be regi*etted that more respect i.s not 
paid to the feelings of the yonng men. 
“ I do not refer to the false and seanda- 
“ lous declamation witli which the iicws- 
papers abound ; hut what iiiiist be the 
“ feelings of a young man, con.scious of 
** his own integrify, who, at a time when 
there is a charge of felony against 
** some uiiUiiowii students, is told by a 
** professor that he cannot receive liiin 
“ as he used to do, for that until the 
“ culprits are discovered, he must hold 
every man to be guilty. There were 
students who heard this language, yet 
“ did not join the mutineers, and 1 thiiik 
“ they had great ineiit. Forgive me for 
“ adding, ‘that the very wonhv Chair- 

Nol. IV. L 
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“ man, when he exhorted the .students to 
** inform agitiiist their rompaiiioiis, did 
“ no good, and had very nearly tempted 
** some steady lads to ahaiidontheirneu- 
“ trality and jiiin the enemy. 

^ T have now, sir, told my mind on a 
•** subject which will never cease to be 
** interesting to me, with more freedom, 
“ I fear, than is altogether becoming. 

** 1 have the honor to ho, &e. &c. 

To Itnfidhi Jffcksoii’, EaqT 

Mr. Hume, having read the letter, 
•proceeded to say, that, with cr*ery 
disposition to consider most favourably 
the motives which dictated private 
correspondence, as well as the feelings 
which caused such documents to be allud- 
ed to, .«^till lie must deprecate, tii the 
strongest manner, any attempt to de- 
cide the present question on such partial 
.evidence. He cwusidcred the cases deve- 
loped in ‘private correspondence as mere 
exceptions to a general rule — and he could 
not admit that the converse of the ques- 
tion should be supported by imlividmil 
cases. He was, therefore, sensible, that, 
even in reading llie letter to the court, ho 
was in some degree doing wrong, hut the 
f^.cl 3 set forth in it were of the utmost 
importance and he hoped would plead 
his excu.se. 

Mr. Grant wished that the beginning 
of the letter, which he had not distinetty 
liear<l, should be read over again. 

Mr. Lowndes . — The lion, ex-direc- 
tor thinks you have slurr d over the fir^t 
part of the letter, because it made against 
yourself— that is the facU*' {Cries of 
Order,) 

Mr. ////wc ohsened, (lint^tliroiigh the 
whole of the Imsiiiess the lion. e,\-dircc- 
f or and his leanicd relative seemed tn 
imagine, that he (Mr. Hume) was urged 
on through ignorance, or that lie \v«is ac- 
tuated by prejudice or i!itere.st to .show 
only the worst side of the college. Igno- 
rant he might be, for tlie oOicial informa- 
tion which he hu*l calleil for on a former 
day was withheld by those very pensoiis 
who qow charged him with ignorance; 
blit id'tcrested or prejudicc<l he undoubt- 
etlly was not. He w ished that the col- 
lege, pure and immaculate as it was said 
to be, should not be hid 'under a bushel. 
Indueiiced by those feelings, he was per- 
fectly ready to read the beginning or the 
whole of the. letter again, or any other 
favourable document that could be pro- 
duced. [Thi.s the hon. proprietor ac- 
cordiniijly did.] He then obsei-ved, that 
he waa bound to consider this letter, like 
those produced by the learned geiitleNiaii 
(Mr. R. Grant) as un exception. How- 
ever favourable its commeiicemeut was, 
tiic latter part pointed out in strong co- 
lours the glaring defects, which had in- 
jured the ciinracter of the college, and 
thereby operated strongly in favour of 
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the motion of his learned friend for in- 
quiry, If it were the fact, that every 
thing had gone on well* at the college, let 
it be known— and, for that purpose, let 
an inquiry take place. After challenglDg 
inquiry, let not gentlemen eodeavoiir to 
erusli it. The description of the disci- 
pline oT English public schools, given at 
the end of the letter he had just read, 
came, he suspected, deplorably near the 
state of Hertford, which indeed the whole 
epistle referred to. — Well had the writer 
pointed out the danger of taking a head- 
strong youth from one of those seminaries, 
and placing him without controul, in the 
sitHUfioii of a man, before he had the 
ideas or experience of one, or, in other 
words, placing him in most inimthcnt 
danger, which, he feared too often liap- 
peiicd, when wild and head-strong young 
men were sent to HeVtford. This opi- 
nion, that the pupils should either be 
treated as men, and left to act as men, un- 
der tlmsiiperintendancc of their mas ters 
or subjected, i<s boys, to strict discipline., 
and ajipropriatc punishment, instead of 
being governed in the manner that wa.s 
adopted at Hertford, was worthy of thefr 
most sefious attention. Me had mention- 
ed thus much as the candid statement of 
a disinterested liidiviihial anxious for the 
success of thecstalrfhshment — and if, after 
ail the facts he had laid before the court, 
if,after the sound aad reasonable opinions 
he had adduced, tlierc appeared to be any 
tfiiiig absnrd or improper in callitix for in- 
quiry, he confessed he was at a loss to see 
it. I Ic believed that every gentleman who. 
had studied tlic subject of edueatinii wouhl 
admit, that, from Quintilian down w’ards, 
all who have written on it agree, tliat u. 
{Mihlic education inailc a young man enter- , 
prising and active, at the expense of hi.s 
morals ; while a private cilucatioii afford- 
ed liini sound knowledge, and, at the same 
time, filled him with a strict regard for 
his iiioral diaracter. 'I'be great point was 
to combine together the benefitH of these 
two species of education. Was thi.s done 
at Hertibril ? Precisely the contrary. 
Thc'y had there all the disadvantages of a 
public school, without the benefit of a 
private one, which was iiiiidi to be la- 
mented. Were he now to produce other . 
documents which he had in his hand fn 
support of his opinion, the court would 
be still more convinced of the justice and 
propriety of the deduction he had drawn 
from those he had already refevred to. 
This, however, he did not mean to do— - 
but, at the same time, lie thought it 
would be necessary to notice one or two 
other charges that had been alluded to, 
by the lion, ex-director and the learned 
gentleman. They said, that the state- 
ments relative to the various riots and 
outrages at the college were exaggerated, 
and thill the [Hoprictors ought not to ere*- 
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dit them. On this point his learned 
friend had the most lei^itiraate ^ound to 
upon, inspite of all the influence that 
had been used, he was sorry to say, sue- 
•ccsafully used, by tiie court of directors 
to keep back the neccesary papers and in- 
foniiatioii. Mr. Professor Malthus, wlio 
had been piesent in the college, admitted, 
that, in thefli^t six years, there were no 
less than three vtolent disgraceful riots 
nmong the pupils. The learned professor 
stated,: that none hut matters of the 
greatest iinproj)riety should call for severe 
punishment — and yet they had frequently 
lieard of rustic tions and expulsions-— 
■circumstances which, it was fair to infer, 
would not have oecured, had not very 
gross and improper irregularities prevailed, 
it was very well for the hon. ex-director 
to say, that only 17 expulsions had taken 
■place since the cdUege was -established ; 
but they could -uot take his iptie dijeit 
on the subject, after the documents to the 
contrary whicli hud been laid before them, 
it should, however, be observed that those 
who were driven rroiii the college were not 
regularly expelled. Tijc young man, 
whose cast*, he had formerly stated, was 
-merely desired to go about his husioess, 
^nd not come hack. lie was not expelled. 
Yet he ainl many others have lost tlieir 
writerships witliout expulsion t 15y the 
fccond rectioii of the college -si atiites, if 
*ar)y student did not give satisfaction In* 
might he turned away, and not allowed to 
icetnrn. Jiut, says the lion, ex-director, 
the students were not e.xpelleil !! Now, 
were these facta to be put down by the 
iuerc ipsi ttixerunt of a few schoolmen, 
or their supporters? His hon. friend 
(the lion. D. Kiunainl) had in a most eio- 
ipieiit and impressive .sjiecch well de- 
scribed what they were, and lie would 
-not utten^pt to follow him, a.s he liaii been 
•])cculiariy clear and forcible on that suh- 
ject. — lint he inU'cated the hoii. ex-di- 
iTctorand his frieiwl, before they charged 
•lii.s learned friend with exaggeration in 
his siicecli, to prove where he ha<l, in any 
statement, exaggerated. 'J'hat irregula- 
rities, grofs irregularities, had been coni- 
initted, was notorious. Did it not ap- 
pear from tlie public papers that charges 
of felony had been made against some of 
the students ? Let the lion, ex-director 
show to the court wliere tlie exaggeration 
lay. What his learned friend had .stated 
Wiis fouiuled on public documents, and it 
was most unfair to meet tliem with a 
mere general contradictory assertion. 
But what, ill point of fact, had been the 
state of the college with respect to expul- 
.sions? In speaking of tips, he was sorry 
to say, tliac his means of proof* by oflicial 
documents were limited, but he was de- 
temiiiied uot to proceed a .step without 
documents. If he were to give liis own 
Miisupported opiniop, it w'oultl be useless^ 


for it might be contradicted in the same 
vague way. But he would read to the 
court a statement that would fully bear 
out all that he and his learned fiend liad 
said. It appeared from the reports of 
their coinniittce of college, tliat an lion, 
director now in court (Mr. Edward Harry) 
in the nb>:enrc of tiie chairman and de- 
puty-('hairiiK;zi, had officially stated nii opi- 
nion of the cr.lli'ge. — (Vide College Ite- 
poris of tl]e‘27rh of Dec. inil, aud the 
3d of June, 1812.) "Ae hon. director 
coinnicticed his speetdi to tlie students hy 
stating, that, “ In the absence of the 
hoir. chairman and depury-chairniau, 
who were prcventeil from atceiidiitg, 
upon this occasion, hy imrortant husi- 
ness, it tell to his lot to address them, 
** and lit? expressed liis concern at seeing 
“ so many vacant seats before. him.*’ The 
fact was, said Mr. Kumc, that nearly hal^ 
tiie college had been implicated in the 
not, or expelled. “ LmneMiing, in feeling 
“ terms, the causes hy which tlie vacaii- 
** cies were occa-fioned, lie successfully 
combated flic fal.se notions of honor 
“ I'litertainoi) by the stucleiits, in coiiceaU 
“ ing the names of those who liad been 
** guilty of tin; most Hagraiit and uiijusii- 
“ flahic art.s of oiiiragc, and ivho.se 
** coiidiK r was rendered worse by eiidea- 
** Touring to involve those who otherwise 
“ were not concerned.^ No association, 
“ he observed, could consistent with 
the laws of God or man, whose basi.s is 
“ uot fouiidi-d on virtue.” Tliis was the 
laiigi.age of the court of directors, and 
Tlieir opinion of the college at that period, 
for he .snppo.sed the lion, gentleman spoke 
the .seiitiiiiciits of his bretlin n — and what 
were they to think «»f the .situation of that 
college when such sentiments were deli- 
verc'd? The hon. director, it apifeared, 
farther “ pointed out in forcible teriii.^, 
“ the ill consequences which would result 
“ from their carrying put with them to 
“ that country a .spirit so culpable as the 
one on which lie wa« aiiiiiiadvertiiig. 
“ Me tiien sliewed the necessity of their 
“ carrying out to India a good character, 
“ by which, more Ilian hy an army, Bri- 
** lish influence in that country must be 
“ nmintained. 'I his was not mere theo- 
“ ry, he spoke from the actual evidence 
“ of sonic who iiow’ most sorely iameiit- 
ed the misapplication of that time 
spent ill college which should have been 
“ devoted to their studies.” After such 
a spetx-h from the chairman, it would 
scarcely be believed, tliat every one of 
these students whose conduct is so se- 
verely coiideni'icd and branded with the 
epithets of ** most flagrant aud iinjiisti- 
liable acts of outrage” wa.s afterward.s 
sent out to India, notwrfh.standitig Ih6 
consequences likely to arise from bad 
character, *&e. &c. He wa.s glad to see 
the hoii, director who used this language. 

1.3 
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then present in his place, as. he could 
best explain the hcneliciiil influence of 
the college, and the consistency and pro- 
priety of the conduct of tlie directors ; 
he could not contradict the fact, as he 
had read the extracts from the report on 
the table of the fieiieral court. — -\nd yet 
they were to be told that his ieuraetl 
friend, who had not spoken half so se- 
verely as he might have done, had tieait 
in exaggerated statements, lie woidd 
put it to the candour of the court, whe- 
ther he, his learniul friend, and those 
who acted with them, had not endeavor- 
ed to influence the court solely hy fair, 
lcgitimat(N and well authenticated state- 
ments, instead of re.sui'ting t(» specious 
'fallacies and delusive argnmeiits? Mis 
anxious wish had been to shew, that in 
all the leading statements which those 
two zcaLuus advocates of ilie college had 
brought forw'ard, in support of their 
charge of luisreprcsenlaticjii against hi.s 
lcurt|cd friiiml^'they had coin])jeteiy failed 
to prove exaggeration ; hut liad Iheni- 
selve.^ fallen into the very suiiie error 
which they would impute to others; for 
they were without a fact to stand upon, 
or a single oflieial document to support 
their case. Kvery thing which fell from 
those lion, gentlemen vvas listened to with 
•respect and attention by the court, and 
therefore, it was of more consequence 
that the .statements which they asserted us 
facts, should be distinctly met, and that 
the diarge made hy them against lii.s 
learned friend should be clearly refuted. 
His hon. and learned friend’s .sole object 
was inquiry — not cumlemuation. All that 
was .sought, wa.s a calm, deliberate, and 
careful •examination ; and, if this were 
allowctl to take plaee, he (Mr. Hume) had 
little doubt a.s to the result. 

As to the {KMiit mentioned hy the lion, 
and learned gentlciiiaii (Mr. K. Grant) and 
the hon. director (Mr. Grant) who ridi- 
culed the idea of ascertaining the profi- 
ciency of stiideiit.s by public test — by 
public examination, and euiitendcd that 
It was impossible for any good to be done 
in that way; he (Mr. Hume) had only to 
■ say, that nothing could he more ab.siird 
than their observations upon this head, it 
being notorious that in tlic very college in 
question, it was the rule (although he 
would not assert that it hud been the 
practice) to admit no boy vvitliout test or 
exainiiiation. 'i'hose hon'. geutlemeii must 
also know very well, that by the present 
rules no student could go to India without 
examination, and yet they told the court, 
that if they trusted to examination, they 
would trust to what was fallacious and 
unsatisfactory. It being admitted that 
the youpg men underw'eut an examination 
at their entrance, during every term, and 
before their departure from the college, 
.the practice of so doing was a proof 
of iu being necessary, and he should 


siippose, satisfactory, all that he (Mr* 
Hume) was desirous of doing was, to 
lake the test of examination out of the 
hfuid.s of those who were most interested jn 
the result favorable to themselves ; to take, 
it. out of the hands of a secret committee of 
college professors, by whose jinlgmeiit the 
(’ompujiy were at pre.seiit bound. He was 
iiidiflcrent as to the per.soii.s hy whom the 
examination should be conducted, pro- 
vided their functions were exercised 
<»penly with candour and fairness. . If the 
court of directors themselves undertook 
it, he could liave no objection, because he 
\va.s persuaded they would perform the 
dut\ conscientiously. Hut let it be done 
by ciisintcrosted men. There were many 
gi titleineii proprietors now in this court, 
whose abilities and experience eminently 
qualified them for the task — men whose 
education fitted them to form u judgment 
upon the qualifications of the student-s in 
ail the branches of polite literature and 
.science. Let this court be Siiipoiuted as 
the ]>lacc of exauiinatioii, and let every 
intllvidual proprietor who felt himself 
qualified for the task, attenil the exami- 
nation, aiui witness or take a share in 
the diiti9S of an examiner. Sure be was, 
that no gentleman would put a question 
which he did not uti(ler.stand. Hut sup- 
{Misiiig it ivould not he convenient to erect 
the wliole court into a tribunal of exaiiii- 
iiatioii, let a certain number of able and 
intelligent men of letters and science, un- 
coimcctcd with tlie college, be appointed 
(•x.iniinators. Such was the idea’ of mar- 
quis Wellc.sh y, and adopted hi his noble 
inslitiilioii' — he declared that no indivi- 
du.'il connected with the college should cx- 
erche the functions of an examiner; but 
iiiore ])arlicularly be interdicted the pro- 
fessors from that <lufy. Let the court of * 
proprietors have ii fair, open, and undis- 
guised exam illation of the pupils, and 
not a secret and covert one, as suggested 
by professor Maltbns. Secrecy is always 
suspicious, and when the hon. dircetoi* 
proposed that secrecy should be ob.scrvefI 
in this case, In^ (Mr. Hume) coiKsidered 
it as the means of excluding all fair and 
impartial inquiry into the state of the 
college. The first blush — the primd facie 
aspect of suck a proposition, demonstrated 
that tlierc was something behind the cur- 
tain, which it was thought prudent to 
keep ill the dark. If the advocates of the 
college had any thing to complain of by 
reason of misrepresentation or error, on 
the part of those who sought inquiry, it 
%vas their own fault ; for it was natural, 
when such difficulties were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that the human mind 
should form notions injurious to the sub- 
, ject matter of its research ; but which, if 
* left open ‘to inquiry, it might come to 
very different conclusions. The advo - 
cates of the college, however, had con— 
tented themselves with recriminationi 
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instead of^akiiii; up the gauntlet of in- 
quiry. Shrinking from the inquiry, 
ivhicliy he must take it, they wei-e afraid 
to meet, they had shielded themselves 
under the defenceless armour of recrimi- 
nation ; and they recommended their 
partizans to reject the question altogether 
without investigation. They had con- 
tented themselves with saying, that it was 
irregular and unfair to condemn before 
inquiry ; but at the satiie time they re- 
fused to those who, they say, have pre- 
ferred charges, the opportunity of making 
good their accusations. It could not, 
however, be too often enforced, that the 
object of his hoii. and leanicd friend 
was simply to iii(|uire, and not to con- 
demn without a hearing. If there be any 
irregularity in the present proceedings it 
lies at the doors of those, whose aim and 
endeavour has been to smother and pre- 
vent all inquiry, by answering substantial 
and serious statements by unfounded and 
unfair crimination. 'I'lio advocates of the 
college did not hesitate to admit that 
there had been grounds for inquiry ex- 
tieiuely numerous, and he had proved 
that they were as stiong as they were mi- 
inerous; but, insteiul of manfully meet- 
ing them, they called upon the court to 
refuse all inquiry because the present was 
not the proper time, and that things were 
now going on well at the college. Of the 
candour or justice of such a procee<liiig — 
of its cflect II (Mill the cause which they 
professeil to espouse, the court and the 
world would judge. T Undoubtedly, this 
course of coiirtuct appeared the more ex- 
traordinary, when those very advociitcs 
admitted that the directors had, in vari- 
ous iiistamres, depai-fed from their esta- 
hiislicd regiilarioiis — ^^tljat th(7 had acted 
contrary to the statutes of tlie ccdlege, 
and that they had suffered persons to go 
but to India, whom thi'y ought to know, 
by their expulsion from the college, were 
both incapable and dangerous subjects for 
the service of that empire. And yet, 
after these admissions, wbieli could not 
he explained away, the lion, chuirinaii 
even was against inquiry — the lion, ex-di- 
rector was against inquiry, and above all, 
the hon. and learned geiitleman (Mr. U. 
(irant) who, as the champion of the col- 
lege, had so loudly challenged inquiry, 
thought the motion for inquiry ought to 
be rejected. But were the etturt of pro- 
prietors, with such strong facts us they 
had before them, to be told, that inquiry 
was not requisite, and that examination 
could be no fair test of the qualities of 
their servants — when it was an invariable 
rule and practice that the whole of the 
Company’s surgeons — and the whole of 
their naval officers were admitted into 
the service ujion that test, what became 
of the argument that that test was falla- 
cious and inefficient in esli mating the 


qualificatipiis of the civil servants? 
To meet them in their own way, he would 
ask, what security the Company had that 
tlie young men sent from Hertford col- 
lege, who all underwent exauiioations^ 
were fit for the service, if cxaiuj- 
iiatioii or test were no criterion by 
w'hich to judge of their qualifications? 
If test was neccssaiy in clergymen, and in 
every other branch of the service, what 
distinguishing circumstance was there 
which should exeunt the civil servants of 
the Company from the like examination ? 
On the other hand, if test was considered 
sutficient to ascertain the qualifications of 
the medical, and naval, and clerical ser- 
vants, why should not the like principle 
be adopted with respect to the candidates 
for the civil service, who, like the others, 
might acquire their education in other se- 
minaries of the country ? Heally the ar- 
guments he had heard from the hoaorable 
director and his learned relative upon this 
subject tvere fallacious and futile beyond 
any that he liad ever heard submitted by 
men of common sense ! — {Hear ! hear !) 

His honorable and learned friend had 
been subjected to a good deal of harsh 
obseiTation when he asserted that the 
number of rustications and expulsions 
clearly evinced the viscioiisness of the col- 
lege. Now if there was really no founda- 
tion for what had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend upon this subject, 
why did the court of directors refuse to 
produce the doemuents in refutation of the 
charge } The directors had refused such 
papers as w'oiild dismiss the statements on 
the one hand, or support them on the 
other ; and therefore the court were left 
to draw their own conclusions from such 
facts as had been submitted to them, and 
as were notorious to every man. But ir. 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) that the best 
proof ill support of his hon. and learned 
friend’s motion for inquiry was that the 
directors feared that it would appear on 
investigation that the vices of the college 
which they punished by their severe and 
unheard of laws, had been mainly en- 
couraged and produced by their own con- 
duct ; and therefore what had been offer- 
ed againi^t inquiry by the advocates of the 
college, so far from refuting the clear 
arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend was a disgraceful confirmation of 
them. 

He had great objection to detain 
the court longer, and regretted that lie 
should have had occasion to say so much 
upon the subject. But there were one or 
two points more to which he should beg 
leave to call their attcution. He had en - 
deavoured to shew that the whole of the 
argument brought before the court, and 
stated as facts by the advocates of the col- 
lege, turned out to be quite contrary 
to fartsr. On the other hand he had 
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shewn that the speech of his hon. and 
loanicd friend was furnished throughout 
upon substantial and tangible evidence, 
and that it was no way invalidated by the 
sweeping assertions general declara- 
tions by which it had been encountered; 
14e had listened with attention to every 
thing that had been said by those w'ho 
came forward for the avowed purpose of 
saying every thing they could in favor of 
the college ( but he epufessed after all 
their ingenuity and ability, it appeared to 
him, that they had been unable to shew 
that his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ments were inconsistent with the facts 
upon which he built his speech, if the 
court believed the documents which bad 
been laid before tiiem ; if they gave credit 
to the opinions of their own court of di- 
rectors, they must be convinced that no- 
thing had been said on this side of the 
question which was inconsistent with 
truth. Abundant crideiirc had been laid 
before them to substantiate the charges 
made upon the subject of the insul)ordi- 
uation of the college. In addiiion to all 
the evidence which had been offered in 
proof of the numerous outrages committed, 
they h«id that of what took place in the 
year 1815, and yet this w'as the period to 
which the advocates of the college wished 
to limit the inquiry — a period when the 
pix>fesHors were armed with all the autho- 
rity which they required. In 1813 Mr. 
Malthus, in his letter to Lord Greuviltc, 
hud stated, that the influeiiceof the court 
of directors had prevented the professors 
from exercising a due and proper controul 
over tlic college ; and contended that 
whilst the college wanted stability, tliere 
was a ffower vested in the directors hos- 
tile to the best iiitei*ests of the institution, 
which licver could answer the purpose in- 
tended, if it were not reliev€<i from tiiat 
j’.owcr. Accordingly in the act of purlia- 
lucot passed in 1813, stability was given 
to the college, by a clause that it should 
not luj altered otherwise Ihau by the same 
power which gave it stability. Parliament 
further gave whai Mr. Mnithus called for, 
as the requisite means of preserving the 
college from ruin, namely, an uueoutrouL 
able and absolute power to the principal 
and professors. Mr. Malthus said, ** Do 
not let us have any appeals to the court of 
directors against our decisions ; then if 
w'e don’t do well, you may blame ns.” 
Whait was the consequence of tills conces- 
sion ? Had the college done well ? Did 
no cause of complaint since occur ? Wiiy 
in the very next year, in 1815, one of the 
most disgraceful riots took place. Hut it 
might he asked to what he (Mr. H.) at- 
trlliuted that disposition to insubordina- 
tion wbidi unhappily manifested itself so 
often in the college ? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the injudicious. 


tyrannical, and overbearing conduct of the 
professors themselves, who, instead of 
securing the adection of their pupils by 
drinncss and consistency— of conciliating 
lliem by kindness and condesceotion, re- 
sorted to the most distant and haughty 
demeanor, and the most inconsistent mea- 
sures of. punishment. The young men 
were seldom admonished when in error, 
but expelled without trial or appeal, and 
trcatcil with the most obdurate severity- 
No man of reason or coniinoii sense could 
deny that there had been a great deal of 
unnecessary sev<M*ity used by the profess- 
ors— ^severity which he, for one, feared liad 
been the cause of many of the misfortunes 
which happened to the eolligc, becauso 
the punishment was too great for the of-^ 
fence, and exercised on many occasions 
witli an unrelenting and arbitrary spirit. 
But in what state did thc< court lind the 
college subsequent to the year 1815 ? 
Why Mr. Malthus, within tlie last six 
weeks, told them, “ We have now had 
ten years* trial, without succeeding in our 
objects ; give us ten years imirc, and then 
let us see what we can do.** Was not 
this an admission that, notwithstanding 
the power given by the act of parliament 
in 1813, which it was said was to do 
everything, tlicre was sometiiing inherent- 
ly defective in the institution itself which 
rcquircil nmendincrit r* Did not this state- 
ment warrant the court in saying that 
some inquiry was iiercssary ? If there 
WHS nothing else upon tVhich the court 
could prOwjed in denumding an investiga- 
tion, this alone adbrded abuiiiluut ground 
for inquiry. The declaration ofMr. Mal- 
thiis, that after ten years* trial the college 
had not succeeded, and that it would re- 
quire tcti years more to complete the ex- 
])enment, demonstrated that inquiry was 
necessary. Hut the court of directors had 
thought proper to declare against ail in- 
quiry. If they really thought the college 
could stand the test of itupiiry, they 
would not withhold the documents which 
had been demanded. But they were satis- 
fied in their own consciences, from abetter 
acquaintance with the subject, that it 
would not stand tlic ordeal of investiga- 
tion. Befusiijg all investigation must 
satisfy every reasonable mind that the 
college cannot stand the trial ; and this 
was the point of view in which the advo- 
cates of the college ought to consider the 
subject ; for they must be well aware that 
the refusal of these papers, so far from 
clearing the college from suspicion, only 
confirmed more strongly the suspicious 
already entertained. Secrecy always en- 
gendered suspicion ; and whether the di- 
rectors got rid of the question by the 
imwer of numbers,, or by the side-wiiul 
manoeuvre of moving tho previous ques- 
tion,' still an indelible conviction must 
remain u|Mm the mhict of ei’Cry <CHudid anti 
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dispassionate man, that there was some- 
tliiiig damnatory to the college behind 
the curtain whicli they dare not bring 
forward. But against such an irregular 
mode of stifling the voice of inquiry— 
agiiinst such an unfair and unjust mode of 
proceeding, he must strongly protest. Un> 
doubted ly numbers might atford the di- 
rectors a temporary shelter from tiie 
prying eyes of justice ; but it would be a 
short-lived security. Disturbances would, 
ere long, again take jdace in tlie college, 
and force themselves on the public, how- 
ever unpleasant they might be. L'lidcr 
such a government the college could not 
long reiiiniii quiet. His huii. and learned 
friend, willi his usual candour, liberality, 
aud delicacy, had brought the matter be- 
fore this eonrt, in the hope that justice 
wonhl be dom? by those who were ?o 
iniicli interested in the question. He had 
done that which he thought due to the 
professors, to the directors, and to ibis 
court, and in endeavouring to attain his 
dbject, he was actuated by no hostile feel- 
ing. But in the name of justice and of 
humanity, he demanded that inquiry 
which he thought the subject required. 
The court might be assured that the arii- 
flceofiiKwing the previous question would 
not get rid of the subject — for further dis- 
turbances, from the present seeds, would 
and must come out. He appealed to the 
candour of the court, whether any reason- 
able answer had been given to his hon. 
and learned friend’s statement of facts 
and reasons for inquiry ? Mis hoii. and 
learned friend had brought forward his 
inutiou with abundant evidence to justify 
the inquiry, but in tlie very discussion 
whicli had now taken place, much ui<ire 
iiiiportaiit facts liad come out as it were 
by mistake. The court of directors them- 
selves had unawares let in some most im- 
portant evidence, wliieli aflforded damning 
proof of the weakness of the cause which 
they had been supporting. Many highly 
iuterestiiig facts and important rcjmrts 
ba^l cscafied them in their xeal in support 
of their own cause ; ami here he again 
besought tliem to let the whole biulget 
of oflicial corre.spondence come out — 
for come out it would some time or 
other. But with these oilicial reports 
they were well acquainted, and were 
afraid of publicity-^as secrecy would 
shield them and the college, he had little 
hope of their coming out through the di- 
rectors sense of justice or candour. Did 
not, however, tlje evidence already pro- 
duced, warrant liis lion, and learned 
friend in every step he had taken i If this 
were so, he called upon the couit to lend 
their assistance to his hon. and learned 
friend ill the cause of those who had a 
right to look fur protection. He called 
u^n them to intercede (m behalf of the 
yoaths v/ho sought promotion hy honora^ 


ble means, on the theati'e of India, and 
inquiry whether they were fairly dealt by 
ill their probationary career at Hertford 
college?— and whether the interests of 
the Company are seiTed by the education 
atid discipline there? Surely these were le- 
gitimate objects of inquiry, and an inquiry 
wiiich tins court had a right to demand. 
They had a right to see whether an in- 
stitution maintained at such an enormous 
expense to the proprietors really answered 
the purpose. I f H m-t ford college be really 
a proper place for education let it be 
coutinued, but do not compel the pa- 
rents (to use his learned fri«*nd*s words) 
to immolate their children at the shrine 
of vice — do not compel them to give 
up all superintendence of the moral edu- 
cation of their sous — do not I entreat 
you, insist that they shall go to Hertford 
college right or wrong without any refe- 
rence to improvement liy that or other 
means Of education. Was it not a libel 
against the character of )!!ng]ishiuen, and 
against coni tnon sense, to say that parents 
w'oiild not exert themselves to educate 
their children to any test, that the court 
of directors would impose ? Did not the 
court every day see childi*eii cducateil for 
the highest and most important fiinctiotis 
of church and state, from the ordinaty 
and natural motive of interest and ambi- 
tion wliich every parent had to see his 
sou properly educated and provided for in 
life. Was it to be supposed that parents 
were so dead to the value of appointments 
in India, as to neglect the necessary 
means of suiTiciently educating their sous 
for such a]>{M)iiitmcnts ? Surely they 
would feel a slroiiger iniei^t iu quaUfy- 
iiig them than any which the Company 
and its learned professorH could entertain ; 
ami in indulging their natural fccling.s, 
they would be actuated by higher ol)jccr.s 
— tiamely, in giving them a religious and 
moral education, as well us a politicul ami 
scientific one. By indulging parents in 
the oppoituuily of educating their .sons 
in their own way, so as to qualify tlictn 
to answer the Company*.s test, they would 
at the same time hare their morals pure 
and untainted, by taking care to keep 
tlieiii apart from the contagion of time 
vice, whicli, it was now too late to deny, 
had been found unhappily to exist in 
Hertford college. Was it not notorious 
that families of the first respectability 
gave to their sons and relations the best 
education the country could afford, aiuL 
at a greater expense than that of Hert- 
ford, in the hopes of procuring for them 
a situation in the church, or under the 
government, of a few hundreds a-year to 
e.stablish them in life ; and can it fur a 
moment be supposed, that tliere will I.e 
an uuwiltlngiiess in any family to give to 
their son's who may have the ofi'er of an 
appointment to India 4^wurth u- 
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year ) 9 such an education as might be pre- 
scribed by the Company for persons en- 
tering into their service ? ! I Here he 
must correct a notion of the hon. ex-di- 
rector who had supposed that the present 
motion before the court, and the objec- 
tions which had been made from time to 
time to the college, originated in a parsi- 
monious feeling— the proprietors resting 
their opposition upon tlie ground of ex- 
pense. The hon. ex-director was under a 
^mpletc mistake,— it was not on account 
■of the expense of the establishment (al- 
though that ought never to be lost sight 
of) that this question was brought for- 
ward ; but it arose from a proposition 
made by the court of directors to add to 
the expense of the institution, a salary 
for an assistant professor to teach the 
oriental languages, which the lion, ex-di- 
rector had repeatedly told the court was 
never meant to be a leading or important 
feature of education in the college. Now, 
after the voluntary testimony of professor 
Mai thus who had lately informed the 
public, that after ten years* trial the col- 
lege had not answered its object ; after the 
declaration of the hon. ex-director, that 
it never was intended to teach the young 
men at Hertford any thing else than the 
usual brandies of European literature and 
science ; and after the dedaratioii of my 
lord Minto in 1815, that Mr. Stirling was 
the only young man “ who liad ever ar- 
rivcil from Hertford with a knowledge 
of the languages beyond mediocrity ;** it 
seemed to him impossible fur the direx;- 
tors to resist this call fur inquiry into the 
real state. of the college, and the causes of 
its failure. Hut without the testimonies 
of so iuiportiuit wltnesscM, ns he had now 
quoted, liis hon. and leariieil friend had 
brought forward a volume of evidence 
wliicli no ingenuity could answer. He 
had produced luany instances of such gla- 
ring defects in the institution, as must 
strike every candid mind with irresistible 
conviction. Certainly he (Mr. H.) would 
not enter int<» all the points which his 
hon. and learned friend had dwelt upon 
with so much force and eloquence ; but 
there was one topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had urged with iiecuHar 
emphasis ; and in liis view of it, he (Mr. 
H.) most cordially concurred. His hon. 
and learned friend had shewn in their 
true colour the charact('r.of the statutes, 
and* had justly described them as abomi- 
nable and iniquitous. He had most pro- 
perly exposed and condemned the injus- 
tice, aud the cruelty, of the principle 
which cousidered the students as in atatu 
pupilarif aud yet treated their errors 
with all the severity of men. Nothing 
certainly could be more inconsistent witli 
the principles of British justice than this 
doctrine. If the young men at the col- 
lege were to be considered only in atatu 


pupilurif why not treat them with that 
indulgence aud consideration for the levi- 
tiea and follies of youth, which such a 
state required.^ On the other hand if 
they were to be punished with all the se- 
verity of men, why debar them of the 
rights and privileges belonging to every 
British subject ? — Why not practice tOr 
wards them those principles, which they 
were taught by their learned professor of 
Hritisti law, to believe were the peculiar 
attributes of English jiLstice. It had been 
argued by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) that the statutes of the 
college treated tlicm in all respects as 
children if this were so, upon what 
principle were they denied the privilege of 
having j ustice administered on that foot- 
ing, why were they to be put out of the 
pale of the English law, and punished 
with all the rigour of porsons who were 
really amenable to it } This undoubtedly 
was a matter of most serious importance 
and imperiously demanded inquiry. Ho 
should only detain them to state one case 
as an example of the manner in which the 
col lege council acted upon thestatutes ofthe 
college, that the court may judge between 
the learned gentleman (Mr. U. Grunt) and 
his learned friend (Mr. Jackson) of the jus- 
tice and lenity of both statutes and con- 
duct. In the riot at the college in Nov, 
1815, when upwards of one foui tli of tlie 
young men were implicated, the college 
council, instead of only punishing those 
who were guiiir// act uaUy inilietcd 
the severe punishment of expulsion from 
the college, and of irxelusioii from every 
other hrancli of tht; Company's service, 
whether medical, marine, or military, 
on many young men, whom, from some 
former acts of conducr, or from pi(|ue, or 
whim, they choose to select — therein, by 
.ail arbitrary, and perhaps most unjust 
act, ruining the youths, aud heaping sor- 
rows on their parents. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
the official officer of tlie college to the 
•friend of one of the young men expelled. 
« East-lndia College, iUhXov, 1815. 
“ Sir, — It is my painful duty to inform 
** you officially that the council, not being 
able to delect the persons concerned in 
“ the outrage of Thursday evening, have 
“ been under the necessity of having rc- 
“ course to the statute which enables 
“ them to select certain persons whom 
** they conceioe most likely to be coii- 
ceriied. Mr. — — is unhappily amongst 
** that number, and I have taken for 
“ granted that he will be received into 
** your house. — I can only add, that I re- 
** main your obedient servant, 

(Signed) B. Bridge, Reg,** 
With such facts as these before the 
court, could it be said that there was uo 
data to go upon } No man ,of an 
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judiceJ and feeling mind could dispute 
that a very strong case for inquiry liad 
been completely made out ; and therefore 
be hoped and trusted the court would 
not sanction by their vote of this day, the 
seccety suspicious, and unworthy conduct 
of those gentienien who refused all in- 
quiry. lie said unworthy conduct ^ for 
if truth was really the object, it was un- 
worthy of the court of directors — unwor- 
thy the character of the protessors, and 
unworthy of the proprietors, to refuse to 
elicit truth by inquiry ; for in that point 
of view they were actitig directly contrary 
to what they professed to wish, but which, 
ill reality they were afraid to meet. If 
the result of the inquiry should be fa- 
vourable and houorublo to the college, 
ilo man would more sincerely rejoice than 
lie should ; because, although it was im- 
possible to dispute the past and present 
facts upon which the inquiry was brought 
forward, yet that the inquiry would be 
the means of bringing back the college to 
such a state of aiiieiidmeut and improve- 
ment, as to ail’ord a rational probability 
that the establishment would be iKTuia- 
iicut. And here he begged to caution (he 
proprietors against the unfair insinuations 
which had been thrown nut, that it was 
the wish of the author of this motion for 
inquiry, to abolish the college without due 
consideration. That was far from their 
wish, and they had no view of that kind 
in bringing forward the question of in- 
quiry. On the contrary, it was found upon 
inquiry to liave answered the purpose, it 
was their wish that it should he con- 
tinued : but if it turned out that (he vari- 
ous facts and statciiicnts upon which the 
question of inquiry was submit ted to the 
court, were founded iii Iriiili, then it 
would become a serious question whether 
the iiistitutioii ought any longer to he con- 
liiiHfd. For his own part he iiud no hesi- 
tation in expressing a candid and coiisci- 
iTitiDUS belief lh..t if the case did go to 
the inquiry the ivsult would be uufavour- 
ahle to tlie college. The documents 
w hich had been produced strengthened this 
belief, — public opinion tended very much 
TO couiiriu it, and above all it was corro- 
tK>rated by the testimony of those who 
were independent and disinterested men, 
resident in the neighbourhood of the col- 
iege for iu spite of all that Mr. AJal- 
ilius had sai<i, and all that the professois 
_ )uld say, he was distMjsed to taktr the 
fair, candid, and unbiassed opinion of the 
country gcnllcmcu of Hertford against the 
testimony of all the iuteix'sted professors 
put together. In every view of the ease 
h; was ready, notwithstanding what had 
b jen said by Mr. Malthus to their disiTC- 


dit, to believe the testimony of the coun- 
try geutleiiien, who must be taken to 
speak from disinterested motives, in 
preference to that of persons who were 
in every way interested in vindicating the 
character of the college. The leamed 
gentleman had read a letter from Lord 
John Towiishcnd, as if in favour of the 
college; but no document could prove in 
a stronger point of view that the whole of 
the gentlemen of tl)pr county entertained 
the same opinion of the college as those 
who supported the present motion.— It 
can hardly be supposed on the one hand 
that the whole of the country geullemcii 
of the county iiad any motive for iiialig- 
niiig the institution, or saying of it that 
which was untrue; wherefis, on the other 
hand, tlie interested fiieuds of the college 
bad every iiidiiceuicnt in the world to pal- 
liate the objections urged against it in 
order to secure its continuance and their 
salaries. He, therefore, cauli(»ucd the 
court against the imputation of the leani- 
ed advocate of the college, when he as- 
serted that the authors of this motion 
were interested- in the downfall of the 
college, prejudiced against its character, 
and ignorant of the real history of it. — 
Setting the testimony of the disinterested 
sup[K>rters of the motion for inquiry, 
which that learned gentleman had thought 
proper (with what right or justice he best 
know) to designate as the eueiiiies of the 
college, and'the tcslinionyof the interested 
professors and opposers of all inquiry de- 
signated hy some gentlemen as the friends, 
of the college, entirely aside, the court 
iverc ill fact possessed *)f the most disin- 
terested, and the bvsi evidence which 
'ould be adduced upon tlic suhjc'ct, name- 
ly, the oi»inioii of the iiidcpciidciit couu- 
try gentlemen of Knglaiid,— and official 
documents from which the riiost irrefraga- . 
blc testimony could be produced to prove 
all theslatciiieiits of his lion, and learned 
friend touching the degree of prudcieiiey 
ill the Oriental languages and otheV 
sciences, and the demeanour of the young 
iiicn, and the general character of the col- 
lege. Under these circuiustuiices, he 
hoped and trusted, that every man in this 
c<»urt, wlio hlidaiiy regard for the cliarac- 
ter of tiie proprietors, for the reputation 
of the court of directors, for tlie honor 
of the college, or forthe interests of lutlia, 
would maiifnlly stand up in support of the 
liiotioii made by his lion, and learned 
friend for inquiry afeer truth, to enable 
them best to come to a calm, a deliberate, 
and a candid consideration of this ut;j;c 
iniportaatsubject. 

1 7*0 le continufd.^ 
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MISSIONARY IN'm.LIGENClS. 


XitB late exoellont Mr. Tolfrey, whose 
death, wc record oaa following pa^c, had 
completed the Pali translation of the New 
Teat ament to the cud of P^dul’s epistle to 
Philemon, and the Singalesc to the end of 
the 2d chapter of 2d epistle to 'Hmothy. 

The Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
•lukve resolved that a letter be written to 
the Parcht Society, informing them of the 
depkjrahle misfortune which the society 
lias sustained in the untimely death of 
Mr. W. Toifrey, and the measures taken 
to prevent an interruptiou in the publica- 
trull of the .Siiigalese scriptures. The 
Committee also resolved to express their 
esteem for Mr. Toifrey, by erecting a nio- 
iiuiiieiit to hia memory in the church of 
Colombo. 

' Tile Sermon upon the Mount, and the 


Discourses of our Saviour, have just been 
printed from the new Singalese transla- 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliaiy Bible 
Society. ' 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the opening of the New Wesleyan Mission 
House ill the Petia, on Sunday, 22d De- 
cember. His Excellency the Governor, 
who with Us accustomed benevolence and 
zeal to promote Christianity, sanctioned 
and generously assisted the missionaries 
at the commencement of their undertaking, 
attended their place of worship on this 
interesting occasion, and was aceoni- 
panied by Lady Brownrigg, the principal 
gentlemen of the civil and military estab- 
lishment, many of the respectable Dutch 
and native inhabitants, attended with 
others of every gradation in society. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MARIIIME OlSCOVERIfib IN AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

JSiVtract from the Hobart Town* Ga^ 
zettVt an4 Southern Reporter^ May 11 , 
IBKi.— Wc arc happy to lay before our 
renders, the following very interesting 
journal of Lieutenant Jeffries, of H. M. 
armed brig Kangaroo, on her voyage from 
pijj't Jackwiij to Ceylon ; which is highly 
creditable and meritorious to the nautical 
aiiilities of Lieutenant Jeffries ; and as 
ttic publication of a new track in seas 
alKiuiidiiig with reefs and shoals in every 
direction, to the imminent danger of tlio 
navigator, must prove of the greatest im- 
port and utility to the commercial world ; 
inore especially that part of it which eii- 
loys the trade of Austral Asia and Bengal,, 
besides adding to the general stock of 
nautical knowledge 

His i\laji8ty*s armed brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by Lieutenant Jeffries, sailed 
from Port Jackson the liftb of April IB 15, 
for tliQ island of Ceylon, fur the pur^se 
of conveying to tlioir regiment, the various 
detachiuents of the 73d> that had remained, 
and. who, with their familie.s, amounted 
to about one hundred . persons in number: 
Intending, to make the passage through 
Torres ,Str.aits, Captain Jeffries ran along 
tbe coasts as far as H.irvcy's Buy, which 
lies in about 24^0 S. Latitude; when 
Aiidiiig the weajtt^r grow thick and unfa- 
vourable as h»approached Wreck Hcef, he 
formed a resolution to try the passage in- 
side the Great Barrier Reefs, which com- 
mence in ab out 2y, and e xtend as far a s 
• New South Wales/ 


lat, 10*^ S. Captain Jeffries followed Cap- 
tain Codk*s track along the coast of New 
Holland, coiisideriiig it in all respects pre- 
ferable to the outer passage, in which al- 
most every vessel that has adopted it has 
fallen' in with unknown reefs and shoals. 
Havin.g obseiTed i^at officer’s track as 
nearly as was possible, until he readmd 
that part of the coast wffiich lies oflT En- 
deavour river. Captain J. was left to his 
own judgment in miming down an im- 
mense track that had been hitherto uuex- « 
plored. On the 2Bth of April at noon, he 
rounded Breaksea Sprit, Harvey’s Bay, 
and hauled in towards tlie coast to the 
westward ; passed the Keppel island, and 
anchored at Point Bowen, for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, as her old stock, 
which had been taken on board at Port 
Jackson during an extremely dry season, 
had become putrid. The launch, upon 
her w'atcriug expedition, was driven flfteeu 
miles to leeward of Port fiowen, by an 
unexpected gale of wind, and this accident 
detained the vessel several days. After 
leaving Port Bowen, Capt. J. continued as 
iicHiiy as possible in the triuk of our cele^ 
brated but unfortunate countryman, and 
always ran- down in the day-time . Sttch 
parts of. the coast as Capt. Cook had )iaas- 
cd by night, deriving thence an occasion pf 
describing, places whicli in Captain Cook’s 
iiRlimited extent of observation have uor 
avoidably escaped his more minute at- 
tention. 

Having passed Northumberland and 
Cumberland islands, Capt. J. made Whit- 
sunday passage upon Whit-sunday *ai 
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‘Capt. Cook had previously done in the En- 
deavour, thirty-five years Wore, from 
which circumstance ^e Passage took its 
B$me. Tliere is Something pleasingly 
Wncident in the circumstance of two 
British commanders having upon that par- 
ticular day anchored in the same remote 
and unfrequented spot— the knowledge of 
which brought to recollection the immor- 
tal Cook, and filled the mind with reve- 
rential awe and sympathy. 

At Cape Sandwich Capt. J. had com- 
munication with the natives, who were 
very friendly, and conveyed fruits to the 
vessel. The men are rather stouter than 
the natives of this southern part of the 
coast ; but ill point of industry, or appa- 
rent genius, there Is sciuctily any difie- 
rciice. ^riiey have a fruit among them iu 
shape and colour resembling thc.^ man- 
gosteeii of the H!ast, and in taste the Eng- 
lish medlar. By the ^8th of May, Capt. 
J. had proceeded as far as Capt. Cook*s 
track extended, lie having there borne 
away, from a consideration that the coast 
beyond that Strait was an impracticable 
labyrinth. In the evening Capt. J. hove 
too off Turtle island, intending to ex- 
amine the coast to the northward before 
he went outside the reefj and as the 
inshore passage had never been tried, it 
was examined with the most niiimte at- 
tention, aird found to be all clear a.s far as 
the eye could Iraverse. By .so encourag- 
ing' a prospect Capt. J. was led to deter- 
mine on the experiniciit, and more parti- 
cularly so, from the recollection that 
whenever Captain Cook .stood off he had 
mostly met with didiculties. 

From this day (the 2Uth), till the Istof 
June, Capt. J. coiitin'iicd by day to sail 
along that unexplored coast, and at nig'ot 
bringing up under the lee of sojnc rock, 
reef, or sboal, wliiL’h were mimberlcsi?. 
On tlie night of the ;»0th of May, Capt. J. 
anchored under a large group of islands, 
to which he gave the name of Flinders’ 
Group. Ascending a high mountain, at 
daylight, he examined the costst, and per- 
ceived a cbaiii of reefs along it as far as 
the eye could penetrate. Weighed, and 
standing along the coast close in sluire, ar- 
rived at the entrance of an amazingly ex- 
tensive bay, or gulph, at least thirty miles 
iu depth, to which lie gave the name of 
Princess Charlotte Bay ; the land about 
this part of the coast appeared much liner 
than any other Capt. J. had seen, uresent- 
ing a fine green, moderately wooded, and 
bearing a considerable resemblance to tlie 
interior of this (Van Diemen’s liUiid) 
island. 

Capt. J. found a safe and clear passage 
from three to five mi Ip off the shore, anfl 
from seven to nine miles appeared a con- 
tinuation of the reef and sand banks com- 
mencing off Endeavour liiver, or rather 


from Cape Grafton, from wirence the 
clmiii was fimt discovered. 

On the 1st of June, at half past twelve, 
the vessel fell in suddenly with a dark red 
coloured water, which from the vertical 
position of the sun was not perceived until 
within fifty yards, the helm was instantly 
put hard at port, and the vessel going 
between five and six knots, cleared a coral 
shoal which had ^ven the red colour to 
the water, within the narrow distance of 
ten yards. This danger was first ohsen'- 
ed by the captain, who was fovtuiiately at 
the mast head with three seamen, em- 
ployed for the look-out. Upon examiiia- 
tion, tlie changed euloiir of the water was 
found to liave been occasioned by a beil or 
Hiushroom coral rock, about four feet 
under water. The latitude of this dange- 
rous rock is 13 deg. .32 in in. r» sec. S. 
and the longitude, by lunar observatioii, 
143 deg. 47 niiii. Fast. 

Oil tlie 2d, Capt. J. Iinviiig passed the 
unexplored part of the coast, fell into 
Captain Bligb’s track in the Bounty’s 
Iniiuch, and proceeding along shore, had 
an opportunity of oliserving tlie eonvei- 
iicss of the charts ; but notwithstanding 
which, about forty minutes past 1 IM. 
the brig grounded on a sand bank not visi- 
ble, oil which there was only from nine to 
twelve fecit water, vvitii iip\vards of ten fa- 
thoms water within a ship’s length to tlie 
castw'urd. Capt. J. sent an aiiclior out, 
which iinfortunutely came hoim*, and ren- 
dered it necessary to lighten the sliip by 
starting her water over boai’d, together 
with a quantity of liiggagc. 'J be anchor 
was again sent out, and fortunately 
held, and by the exortioiis iif the soldiers 
and seamen, Capr..i. had the iiappiitess to 
find l:is vessel nfioat at lialf jjast tliree the 
same artcriioon ; ,v>ou after whieii, eapic 
to anchor and examlneil ihe damage, 
which was very trivial, and non set tjii 
rights. This shoal lies about two miles 
and a half west of Bolt. Mea<l, the .sound- 
ings along that part of the coast varying 
from five to twenty fathoms. 

Gii the tilli, after having niii through 
all the reefs laid down in Capt. Flinders’ 
chart, Capt. J. doul>led Cape Veuk, ami 
found it to be an islamh and uot part of 
the main land, as iierctofore supposed. 
Here the vessel ancliored for the night, 
and next luorning found one of tlie 
bower anchors broke, which Wiis attribu- 
ted to the foiiluess of the ground, and wa.s 
the only part where foul ground had been 
met with. This day (the 7tli) fKisacd 
through ’J'orres’ Straits, on the side called 
Endeavour Strait.'^, and found from three 
to three and a half fathoms waiter. at aboil t 
half flood, which. pouodltigs coiiiiiined till 
within a.,few miles of Boul>y IslauiL Here 
the vessel anchored ftw tlie night, and 
thence shaped Iter course lor 'I'iiiior, which 
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she reached the 19tli, and haring refresh- 
ed, sailed again on the 26th for the island 
of Ceylon, where she anchored in Colom- 
bo roads on the 24th' of July. 

We noticed in our paper of last week, 
the loss of an infant during this very criti- 
cal passage,* with the exception of which 
melancholy occurrence, Capl. J. had the 
happiness to laud the detaclinient, with 
their *ainilic9, in a state of he?. Mi, which 
from the variety of cliaiates and cliaiigcs 
of atmosphere passed through, could not 
have been lu'pcd for. 

Capt. J. recommends to commanders of 
vessels going to India by the way of 
Torres* Straits, to keep the land close 
aboard from their leaving port Jackson or 
Vail Dicniairs Laud, anchoring at night, 
as occasion may direct, when they get 
among the reefs. A continuod chain of 
sand banks and shoals extends from Cape 
Grafton, which is in lat. 17 deg. S. to 
Cape York, which is in lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 
with numerous narrow passages no more 
than a mile wide from four to fourteen 
miles otf shore. Tin's passage Capt. J. 
observes is perfectly safe to ships of 
moderate draft of water, with the excep- 
tion of the two dangers which he hitherto 
encountered. 

By His Majesty’s armed biig Kangaroo, 
thccolonyrecei veil an increase of inhabi - 
tanlH by forty male and sixty female coi. 
victs ; but as the male convicts were tLe 
very worst pi‘ clsaracters Fclected from the 
gaol gang of Sydney, they had scarcely 
been twelve hours on shore before several 
of them were committed to gaol for depre- 
dations. 

The resources of the Isle of Van Die- 
men are daily developing ; two harbours 
by the hold and eiitcrprising perseverance 
of an individual, in a whale-boat, have 
been discovered <»n the bleak and western 
shore of the isle. — ^The southernmost 
of those harbours, named port I>Jivey,is of 
the utmost importance to tlie navigator, 
as it lies about nine miles to the iiort'i- 
w:ard ofSonili West Capt* ; and is a most 
excellent harbour, divided into two arms 
extending some miles into the country. — 
011 the shores of this harbour arc great 
quantities of the timlier named Htioii 
Pine— the superior value of this wood for 
every purposeof joiner’s and cabinet W’ork, 
from the closeness, regularity, and beau- 
ty of its grain, is generally acknowledged 
—it will also be eminently serviceable in 
building of boats, especiaily wbali'-lKuits, 
from its lightness, buoyancy, and inde- 
structibility from worms — Itthus becomes 
a valuable article to the aixhitect, boat- 
builder, and merchant. 

To the northward of port Davey, in lat. 
48 deg. 10 min. 8. and longitude 145 deg. 
30 min. east, is another harbour named 
Macquarie Harbour, of rery considerable 


extent, into which a nver that runs a 
considerable distknoe til rough the country 
disembognes itself; uiifortniiately at a 
small distance from the mouth of rbe har- 
bour, or rather at the harbour’s moufh,is 
a bar that extends across its entrance, 
having no more than nine feet water ove- 
it, which will for ever render it iiiipossir 
ble to he navigated but by very small 
craft: as Mr. McCarty is just returned 
from thence with a cargo of Huon Wood, 
he has favoured us with the following de- 
scription of tlie harbour ; — 

“Mr. Printer, — To gratify my own 
mind respecting the harbour, and river 
lately discovered on the west coast of 
Van Diemen’^ Land, know'ii by the iinmc.s 
of Macquarie Harbour, and Gordon river. 
1 for the second time sailed in my brig 
(the^Sophia) for that hat^boiir. — On the 
5ih day we came to anchor outside of the 
bar in seven fathom water, to wail for the 
tide, as the current runs at the rate of 
six and .seven knots an hour, and there 
not being more than one and a hall* fathom 
water over the bar. — Cajitain Keen con- 
ceiving he could make out a cliannel, 
kept the starboard shore on board <'Ioge in 
shore; the soundings after passing the 
bar, were .seven fathom, then ten, and re- 
gularly decrcasiiig to two fatli<»nis at the 
dhstance of tW 'iity miles from the bar, 
wdiere wc were obliged to bring up; not 
havuig snfKeiont water to procecd.further. 
rrom the entrance of ibc, harbour wc en- 
countered shoals for tlie fir.'^t leii miles, 
Jinving a very naiwv channel between 
them : we. tiicii continued our loursc ii p 
the harbour in a \r>iali!-hoat ; hii\ iiig ad- 
vanced about two iiiile.s furrlu'r, we found 
on the northern slmre a quar.fiiy of coal— 
the first we ob-served was nn ilse beach, 
and WcoVardby the salt water; an imniensc 
bed, but hf)w deep we could not asceiiain ; 
on further Mispeetion, we found the bank 
from the river was nearly all laml, in .*‘«rata 
of six feet thick, then a few feet .strata of 
clay, and then c<»:i! again. — We much la- 
mented the iinpo^sibilityof proceeding with 
the brig to tlii.s place. On the fblh>vvingday 
we continued our ronrse up the harbour, 
to the entrance of Gordon river ; we com- 
puted the distance fnmi the mouth of the 
harbour to Gordon river, to be a’oiit fifty 
miles — pursuing our course up the river 
wc arrived at the Fir.'^t Falls (similar to 
the Falls of Derwcutj, and \vh ch we con- 
sidered to he fifty mlle.s further in land, 
through, as wc supposed, the western 
mountains, as it nins nearly due ea.*«r from 
the harbour’s mouth : we tl'cii procured 
our ^argo by drift iuu the wood down 
to the brig, and on our return down the 
river, Capt. Keen made another attempt to 
sound a pa.s8age, in which he happily suc- 
ceeded, so that there is no doubt but any 
vessel that ean cross the bar at the 
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trance, may go within half a mile of the 
Falls, and lay at anchor within ten yards 
of the coal mine. —The niountaiiis on the 
northern shore, where the coal is, are 
barren, but the rest are generally covered 
with myrtle and pine. 

Yours, &c. 

Dennis McCarty.** 

In addition to the above great discovery 
of an inexliau^t'blc mine of coal, mal has 
been io.ind at various places on the isle ; 
and more is likely to be discovered on 
coiitiiniiiii; our ic.^earthos rood slate 
has been fouiivl, and a linrrsr 'iie quarry 
has been opened and woiked wiiiiiii a 
mile ami a h;»lf of flobart town, the 
mortar Irom wdiicii is extreincly ^lood for 
mason’s \ 'ork, but not so good as >hell- 
iiine (wliirli is to be had in the greatest 
abundaiiii’ ■ fir. tlio plaisteirr’s use. — Tor 
;'he Ihm of the fanner most excellent 
marie aixriud.s everywhere; and liine- 
stone hay been rliscovei ed in various parts 
jjf the co.i! try. — On Air. Onnning’.s beau* 
lifnl estate at the coal river, lime of a very 
good quality has been inuile, and might be 
carried on to any extent:; — friMii these 
two iiistural productions, limestone and 
xiiarle, uc de;*ive immediate and future 
advantages: imtnediate, from the facility 
with which limecaii be obtained forercct- 
Ing buildings on the newly .sell led farms, 
and for the improvt mciit of llie huildimrs 
on the old; — the future advaiitage is, 
that when the general, rich, and liighly 
fori ile soil of the isloshiMtld be exhamsteil 
by a .succession of crops, or a system of 
bud hmsbaiidry, then the lime ami marie 
will be mamiie.s of incalculable value. — 
Wut so very lioh and produef ive is the soil, 
and .so genial the clime to every species of 
liushatidrv, that it will he a long series of 
years helbre recourse niust be had to 
• itherone or tin* ofiier.— Tiiese are icifn- 
liii adviiuta:.-ci.s tlie country of Ihtrl Jack- 
son doth now posstrss, and which will en- 
able the agriculturist.-s of Van Oienjeu’s 
laud to carry 0:1 their coueei 1 :; with iiiueh 
greater s, a cess ihitii the iniiaintants of 
Port Jackson will ever be enabied to do, 
as iieiilur marie or limesioiiC have 
hitherto Ijcen frumd on the eastern side of 
•the Dine AJouiitain.s. 

Wc eaiinot but hi^jlily applaud the en- 
ICMprisiiig mind of Ah*. I>. M‘Cai fy in ex- 
{/Joritig these li;.’rboitrs ; scarce load the 
disc(;very of the:n been aiuinmiced by 
JVJr. Kelly, than beresoIxTd to visit them. 
Jti his first attentpt he was so unfor- 
tunate as to lose his .schooner at Port I)a- 
vey. On his return to Hobart Town, bis 
ardour to pinvue this cibjcct wsis uii-sub- 
dued, although he had met with so severe 
!i los.'- — li.-int- superior to the difficulties 
he iia<l em ouin ;'i'cd, and to the hazards 
and. perils he was likely to meet with on a 
tepipestiious, and almost unknown coast, 
he agiiin sailed iu Itis brii:, ar:d wiis ms 


happy as to surmount every olistaclc in hit 
perilous voyage ; aitd to return in safety 
with a valuable cai‘go, as the reward of his 
toil. 

A flood at Hawkcshtiry has taken place 
in consequence of the late rains, which is 
declared to have been within two feet of 
the height of tlie memorable fiood of 
August 1809. 0“ Thursday, ihc 30th 

ultimo, a violcntTaiii set in, and conti- 
nued wiihont intermission the whole of 
that and the following day and night. On 
Saturday morning the rise of tlie river 
became every where alarming, and tliosr 
v.dio had neglected to scci.rc their grain 
upon Ihe higher lands, her r.?e hopeless of 
.saving any part of it. The lower banks 
were inuudaled on Sale.: day nioriiiiig ; 
aud at noon tlte water in the river r.]>- 
peared for some time very nearly .stagnnHf, 
owing to tiic biaiu;iii!g out of the elfiux 
into innumerable cliamieis contiguous to 
its .sources.. On .Sunday luorniii;.;, the 
.scene wa.s extremely dreary, th.e settlers, 
with their families, had from neces.sity 
pbandoned .sm li of their houses and fnrini 
as were likely to be inundated, and o 
wateiy waste prc.scutul itself on every 
.^ide. It was fortunate, however, that 
the flood had come gradually mi, and given 
time for the escape of those who in low 
.sitiiatioiis might ot hervvi.se have become 
it.s victims. On .Sunday night, the water 
was at its greatest heigiit, which, heir^f 
only two feet less tlnii; the Angu.'^t flood 
of 1899, (which was eight y-si.x feet be- 
yond tlie level of the river), it happen* 
fortiiuaiely, that the sustained lo.ss is tri- 
vial compared with wliat it might Iiavf 
been at any other time of the year, for iJic 
uncollected initiz- n ill ine.stly be prc-scrved 
from rotting in llie fu Id by an iiimiediaff* 
pullieg and «h ying, and the wheatthar ha.'t 
been siAvn, whieli cannot e.'.eecd one-.sixt'. 
of the univer.'^l enq), is snpj o.-e I not lt» 
be injured, unless in partirular [>hicef* 
where the ground is itself wa.'>hcd away 
from local ranses. 

Abmit six on Sumlay cvTiiiiig the ebb 
became evident at Jliclmiom!, .'iiid about 
ten the witter had derliued severarinebes. 
The town of Windsor wa.s filled with the 
niifortunalc wanderers, and rs money i» 
not very plentiful ainoiig the settlers, ho.s- 
pitulity was necessarily called in to .supply 
its place. The inhabitants of that seitlr- 
iiicntarc habituated to misfortuue.s of till* 
Ijind, and Iho-^e who snii'er, iiaiiirally look 
forward to their fell»>w settlers lor relief 
in these horrible ca.se.s of emerirciicy, and 
it is strange to cou.‘«ider and to know, that 
persons of the most violent and iiicoii- 
genial tempers and disposition.-: have 
upon these distrcs.siiig occasions 0|*t.'ucd 
their doors, and coiifm incd themsclvi*/. to 
the jnJ'tiiiors of associafed hciiiy.s, 

Scw.'.h; pers(iu.s art reported to b- 
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^towne^t ^ have no reason to sup- companied with a nalse iii the earth like 
3 peee that any of these reports are correct, that of distant thuoder ; the wind norths 
•R tlie contrary, vre ho^ they will prove ward and westward. The Ist of Novem- 
Otherwise. her another shock was felt; and as the 

Of all the floods that ever happened in people were employed in distant divisions^ 
colony, and particularly so high as this their obsciTation of the eficcts produced 
has beeu, less .damage has on the present by the phenomena was more general. An 
•ooasion beeu experienced; in fact no pub- overseer of a gang states that he witness^ 
lie loss has been sustained, however tiiere ed the falling of several mountains, and 
my liere and there have, been individual the rocking of others, which seemed lo 

Mnerers, for it happens that the month have separated from the summit to the 

May is the best sowing season for base. On the 3d of November, hard frost 

wheat, but that the latter fortniglit being and heavy snow, two very severe sfiocks 

ntteiidcd with a succession of rains, little were felt. The 5tli, 9tli, and 11th, were 


cowing has been accomplished, compared 
with what it would have been had the 
weather been fine, in which latter case 
three parts of the wheat crop would liave 
been planted, instead of which oiie*sixth 
bas not been sown. That those settlers 
who do not sow afresh must inevitably 
run a great risk of having no crop, there 
can be no doubt, but it is a question at the 
same time, whether it would not be better 
to sow afresh upou a land manured by the 
sediments left by the flood, than to trust 
to the chance of a seed which may have 
lost its vegetating pow'ers from excessive 
moisture. This is a question to which 
the farmer should particularly apply him- 
self; and if, from experience, he should Ih; 
conscious that a field of new sown wheat 
is not liable to injury from a few days’ 
water laying upon it, he will of course 
content himself with ridding tlic ground 
cf filth, and place a sole depcudaiice in his 
crops ; but should he, upou the other hand, 
have an extensive and very large crop de> 
pending on tlie same chance, it certainly 
wouhl be advisable to consider the case 
well, and rather to sow again upon an im- 
proved strata (for the flood improves the 
soil) than to trust to the possibility of 
a crop from a seed that had been satu- 
rated by cxtrciue vicissitudes. The last 
flood of August IH()9, was remarkable for 
the loss of lives, and other unfortunate 
events ; there is now, however, suflicient 
time to sow the ground again, if ne- 
cessary ; and \Vc do not hesitate to say, 
that the damage generally considered has 
been less by a vast calculation than if it 
bad happened at any other season of llie 
year whatever. 

A Journal kept by tlic. people lately re- 
turned from Macquarie island, of the 
earthquakes felt there, states the first to 
bave taken place on the 3 Ist of October 
last, at one in the afternoon, which over' 
threw, rocks, and gave to the ground the 
motion of a w'ave for several seconds, 
^eral men were thrown off their legs, 
and one was considerably hurt by his fall, 
bat soou recovered. At two ’o’clock the 
•ame afternoon, another earthquake was 
felt, another at four o'clock, and ten 
daring the night ; all of which were ac- 


attended with the same .'ihirming pheno- 
mena. The 7th, 8th, and 9th of Decem- 
ber, one was felt on each day ; and also on 
the 16th of Junnary and 1st of April. 
Tlie first, which was upon the 3^1 st of Oc- 
tober, was generally supposed to have bem 
the most alarming. It was preceded by a 
clouded atmosphere, of seven days du- 
ration, in the course of which neither sun, 
moon, or stars were seen. The people 
were much alarmed, and expected nothing 
short of the island’s total disappearance, 
or of being cngulphcd within its bowels. 

We some time since mentioned that a 
book had' been found on an island in ov 
near Torres* Straits, Intimating the losspf 
the Eliza, C aptain J^rray, on his passage 
from hence to Bengal; and the melan- 
choly fact is now opnfiiTued by Captain 
Williams, of the Frederick, by whom the 
book was found, giving ^ a journal of pro- 
ceedings of two boats belonging to the 
Eliza, wrecked the Llth of June, 1815.*^ 

A monstrous birth is stated to have 
taken place in the city of Jypore : the 
wife of a Bramiii, named Kishun Bam, 
had been brought to bed of a girl with 
four faces and four legs. When this omi- 
nous circuuistaiice ivas related to the 
Raja, he instantly ordered a charitable 
donation to he made to the poor, to avert 
the calamity ivhicli such an occurrence 
was supposed to threaten . — Cetflon Oaz, 

Cinnamon Stone , — Specimens of rock 
have lately been brought from Ceylon to 
l^indon, which consist of Schalstones, 
Quartz, and Cinnamon- stone. The 8chal- 
fiUmeforms the principal constituent, and 
posses.ses all the characters of that variety, 
which is found in the Baniiat of Temes- 
war. The Quartz is regularly distributed, 
and without auy appearance of crysialliza- 
tron. The Cinnamon-stone is in grains, 
and distributed throughout the mass ; bqt 
very few of these grains exhibit any traces 
of a crystalline form, and in those in 
which any apii^araace of that form qpn 
be discerned, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the Ceylon rock 
and that which is found in the Bannat,^ 
which coutaius the Ciunamou-stone, is. 
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tliat tiM fbriMt ooBtaiiM Qnarti, instead 
•f tilue cal^eouf Bpar, which coostitutct 
one of the ingredienta in tlie othet\ 


lyir. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardi 
Vhraf Nameh, proposes to publish by si^ 
scription, the Maritime Philology of Hin- 
dustan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
aea- terms used hy the nations of Bengal, 
ss well as those of Western India : with 
their derivations, and from whence adopt- 
ed ; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Giizccatec, Coiicance, and in the 
cpiomoii jargon of Hindustan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabiire and Malayesc ; 
witli a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all 
the miiritiine tribes. The work will in- 
clude, besides tlio sea-terms and phi'ases, 
many geographical and commercial terms 
and descriptions. To which will be pre- 
fixed a dissertation on the poems sung 
and recited by all the maritime tribes of 
Arabia and India. ■ 

A Malay officer at Calpentyn has at- 
tained the great age of 1 1.5. He paid his 
respects to his Excellency the Governor 
in 1814, when upon a tour of inspection. 
The following is a ^iiiiiunu'y of aged per- 
sons at three stations on Ceylon : 

5 of 70 years of age. 

I — 72 
1 — 73 
1 — 74 
3 — 75 

1 — 77 
12 — 80 

2 — 81 
2 — 82 
1 — 8.5 
1 — 84 

1 — 85 

2 — yo 

1 — 95 
1—98 
1 —115 


Two very fine birds of paradise were 
^tely brought to Madras by a gcutlcmau 
lately arrived from llic Moluccas. They 
' are, we believe, the first living spi-cFineiis 
of this very beautiful bird which have been 
seen here. — Madras, 


We do not remember eeer tohave wlfr 
nessed such heavy rains as have IbUen 
the course of the last three months, 
ters from Attepitia' state that the rains lit 
the interior have been extremely henvy^ 
and that the rivers have in consequence 
risen to an astonishing height. The in- 
undation has been so great as to sweep 
away large forest trees, and carry than 
down the adjacent torrents with inctm- 
ceivable rapidity, branches have beeu 
seen rising above the surface of the water 
to the height of thirty feet. — Ceylon, 


Thermometer at the Colmnbo Librarg^ 


ISlfi. 

Nov, 

7 A.M. 

Noon, 

3 P.M, 0 P.il^ 

13 

.. 77 

eojt 

.. 81 .. 7B 

19 

.. 77 .. 

80 

.. 81 .. 77 

2d 

.. 76 .. 

77 

78 .. 76 

IkT. 

1 

.. 77 .. 

79 

.. 80 .. 77 

6 

.. 79i 

7H 

.. 79§ .. 75 

13 

.. 75 .. 

75 

, . 744 . . 76 

19 

• . 76§ . 

78^ 

.. 79 .. 77 

26 

. . 75 . . 

78 

.. 78 .. 76f 

30 

.. 76 .. 

78 

.. 78 .. 75| 

1817. 

Jan, 

3 

.. 76| .. 

79 

.. 79 .. 78 

6 

.. 76§ .. 

77i 

.. 79i .. 7« 

15 

.. 76 .. 

78 

.. 78 .. 76- 

20 

.. 75 

78 

.. 79*.. 77i 

25 

.. 78 .. 

78 

. . 79 . . 78 

28 

.. 77 .. 

80. 

.. 78 .. 77 


In the* pre.ss .and speedily will be pub- 
lished, on siii)erfine wove paper, hot 
pressed, in 4to. price Is. extra boards* 

- ^ * S 

Urh - chill - tsse - (ceH - se 



yin - pv. - Hcaou\ being a parrf- 
lel drawn bctweeii the two intended 
Chinese dictionaries, hy the Rev. Robert 
Morrison and Antonio Montucci, L.L.I). ; 
together with Morrison’s Horaj .Sinicac, a 
new edition, with the text, containing 
above 1000 characters of the popular 
Chinese primer, San tse King. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On 2d February la»t an American ves- 
sel, sailing about 300 miles from the 
Asores, and 700 from Madeira, sustained 
a.siiock of earthquake assercrc as if it had 
struck on a rock. The captain soutnied 
Immediately, hut found no bottom. On 
his anrivarat Madeira the .cause was ex- 
plained. U was there very violent for 
muc or five miuutes. . 


An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Iiifanti-y* 
from its first Formation ; together with 
a Detail of the Services on which the 
several Battalions have been employed 
<luritig that Period. By the laid Captain 
John Williams, of the Invalid Establish, 
incut of x\ic Bengal Army. With plates, 
8vo. 12s. 

^ 'riic Asiatic Rescjiithcs, vol. 1*2, 4tflF. 
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bas just been received from Calcutta^ 
. price £2, 2s. 

"^The Cf»lonie8y and the present Ameri- 
can Revolution. Translated from the 
French of. iM. De Pradt, foriiifrly Arch- 
bishop of Maiiiies. 8vo. 12s. hoards. 

The History of tlie Rritish Revolution ; 
vecordinp^ all tiic K vents connected with 
that Transaction in Kiii;liind, Scotland, 
and Ireland, -down to the Capitulation of 
Limerick in 16111, in the last of these 
Kingdoms inclusive. By George Moore, 
Esq. 1 .vol. 8 VO. 1 4s. 

Lalia Rookli, an Oriental Romance. Uy 
Tlionnas Moore, Ksq. I vol. 4to. £2, 2s. 

.Also, IIInsfratioTis to I lie Poem, cii- 
gX'aved by Charles f I ;’aih, from paintings 
by R. We.sfall, Il.A. Price ifl. 5s. 

Manfred, a Drama. Hy rlie Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. Bvn. r>.‘<. 6»i. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, or 
sin Account of a Tour made at the ex- 
pedsc of the S(»ciety of Dilettanti. By U. 
Chandler, D.D. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A new edition, 2voIs. 4to,jC2. 10. 

SilalLltus ou Population ; a new edition 


with considerable additlmis. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£i. \6s. The additions may be bad 
separate, I vol. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LV. 

Spurzlicim on Insanity, royal 8vo. 14^. 

Harrington andOrmoiifl, by Miss Edge- 
worth, 3 vols. 12mo. £l, 1.s. 

France, by Lady Morgan, 4to.£2. 1 2s.6d. 

Loss ef the American Brig Commerce, 
wrecked on the Western Coast c»f Africa 
in 181.5 ; with an Account of Tomimetoo, 
and the hitherto undi.scovered great Cl tv 
of Wassanali. By James Riley, late Mas- 
ter and Supercargo. 1 vol. 4to. £\, I6a. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Transactions of the Literaiy So- 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. I. 4to. 

All EncychipsEdia Metropolitana, or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an 
original plan, is in preparation ; it wiiJ 
form 24 volumes, 4to. with a 25th of ' 
index, and be published in half-volumes. 

Rob Hoy : a Novtd. In 3 vols. By ibo 
Author of Waverly, &c. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCiriTA. 

TIIC OKU BARS. 

Our present Ukhbars contain some dc- 
t ills of the proceedings nt tlie court of 
Kaboo!. Oil the 22d Nov. the Prince 
Kamraii had nuaiii written to his fatiuT 
the King, expreN.siiig liis surpri-se, that his 
ilaje.sty had not yet taken advaiitageof his 
previous iommiinications, on f.lie subject 
of the kingdom of Ir n ; and urging him 
to repai'- to Kin rasaii, which, from tlie 
distracted state (>f tlie government, and 
the weak, and imperfect adiuiiiistralion 
of the governor of Fntteh Ulee Shah, 
as well ns the reaily dis|}o.sitioii of the 
people, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King, offered an easy conquest, and 
tfunseqiieut iiieans of e.xteiiding his royal 
domiiiious, on the western frontier of 
Kabool. Imlependeiitly of these favour- 
able circumstances, tlicrc w'as another 
tirhicli would cuiitribulc to the accom- 
plishment of the design.' T'Jie mal-coii- 
teuts, who had collected under the stand- 
ard of Mohomed Uesa’s widow, have 
considerably increased in number.s, and 
bave made repeated applications to the 
Pidnee, to invite Muhnioud Siiali to the 
conqiic.st of Khorasaii, again.st the ruler 
of wliicR their fury still continues kin- 
dled ; and on whom they have sworn to 
aven^ the death of their chief. Muh- 
nnod, in consequence of these pressing 
aidicita^ons on the part bjf the Prince, 


had, at first, resolved to proceed in poi- 
son ; but on the remonstrances of Futtva 
Khan, ills Vizier, and on account of the 
flaiigeroiis predominance of (he Sikhs, ia 
tiie direction of Cashmere, which re- 
qnirod hi.s presence to rc.store tranquillity . 
his Majesty determined to postpone tlie 
expedition to the cnsuiug year ; and, ai 
present, to dispatch ten thousand chosen 
troop.s, wiUi a sufficient supply from his 
treasury to Khorasan, to enable his son 
to commence hostilities iiuuievliatel) . 
After these arrangements the Kin* 
marched witli his entire aniiy towaroi 
2^e.^]iawiir, to punish the aggressions oi 
the Sikhs, and to frustrate the design^) 
which Riiiijcet Singh entertains against 
that portion of his dominions. 

In the Ukhbars that advert to Runjeet. 
Singh’s movemeiit.s it is stated, that hav- 
ing quitted Nhorpoor, in the beginning cf 
last month, he had arrived at Kliot Kung- 
rah, where he was very cordially received 
hy the Rajah : a salute was fired from tlie 
fort on his enti7 ; but that having subse- 
quently attempted to proceed on his way 
to Cashmere, his army experienced such 
severe loss, from the intense cold, and 
the miusual quantity of snow, which has 
fallen this year in that part of the coun- 
try, that he was obliged to fall back on 
Khot Kangrah, and wait till the weather 
permitted his further pnigress. 

From Choice Mulicsur, we* learn that^ 
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thePefthwa^a Vakeel had cautioned Mul- 
her Hao of the dangerous consequences 
to which he was rendering himself and 
his country liable, by abetting tlie depre- 
dations of the Pindaris, and Mnihar 
Kao had, in reply, intimated, that he had 
already issuctl orders to Ameer Khan, to 
send reinforcements from the division of 
the army under his cr):iim:ind, to act in 
concert with the forces of the Poshwa. 
While the Maharaja was eiiu'aged in these 
deliberations, a Vakeel from the camp of 
the Pindaris rcachect the Court, ami 
communicated, that the Jlritish troops 
had taken up their positioii at Thurbhoor 
Chat (pass) ; and that a body of the Piii- 
daris amounrlng to 7,000, had fallen iii' 
to their rear, with tlievie^of cutting off 
supplies, harrassing the troops, and seiz- 
ing oil tiic bagL^agc and amtnunitioii : 
while 5,000 more occupied their front, 
threciteniug, but evading a general en- 
gagement. In a subsequent part of the 
Ukhbars it is stated that another horde of 
thopo freebooters, about 4,000 in num- 
ber, had crossed tlic Nerbudda river, and 
proceeded to Guzerat. 

The following ordinance passed by the 
Governor General in Council in Aiarcli 
last, from which it will be seen that every 
soit of irregularity of servants, not 
stmountiiig to crime, is comprehended in 
its provisioiis, and that individuals and 
families cati have redress if they substan- 
tiate thdr grievance. The ordinai.ee has 
been followed by the Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta since its first promulgation. A ca.se 
of not very uncommon occurrence came 
before the Police lately. A Khansaman 
had been in the habit of serving two 
masters, and receiving wages from both. 
One gentleman was accustomed to dine 
early, aiid the Khidinutgars waited 011 him 
at tea 111 the evening. But one day a few 
friends having culled upon him, he order- 
ed dinner in the evening. The Khansa- 
mah was not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was discovered that he w/is ei]gage<l at 
the house of his second master. Tlie fact 
being proved, he was sentenced, in con- 
forinity with the ordinance, to imprisoii- 
itfent and hard labour for two months. 

And whereas domestic servants of cvciy 

n tibn, have an easy and speedy mode 
ress for any assaults or violence 
co'mihtfted against them by their masters 
dr mistressc^ under an ordinance regis- 
tered In the ^fbr'e^id Supreme Court, on 
t^e eleventh day of November, in the year 
ot Our Lord 1814 ; . arid, for the recovery 
of liicir wages m the doiirtof Coinmis- 
siofiOrS for the icepvery of small debts ; 
but dieir masters and mUtresses Imve no 
tribunal at present to apj^al to. gainst 
theih ill be- 

haviour ^ insolence^ or neglect of ditty. 
Arid Whoreas many complaints arise of 
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such miscarriage, ill behaviour, insolence, 
arid neglect of duty, and of the want of 
lawful means to redress the same ; and 
it h thought by us just and reasonable, 
and that it will tend to preserve the good 
order arid civil government of the town of 
Calcutta and the said pcitlemeut of Fort 
Willimn, if a suitable remedy be provided 
agfiinst the said grievances. 

Be it therefore fi^-thcr ordained that 
it shall aiul may he lavvi'.ij for any 
two Jnxticpx of the /Vffcc, acting in and 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, upon cr)itiplaint 
iiiiKic to them against any menial servant 
employed in or about the house or out- 
house, or in or about the stables or coach - 
houses of any person in Calcutta and the 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, of 
and concerning any miscarriage, ill be- 
haviour, insolence, or neglect of duty, in 
such service, or towards his, her, or their 
respective masters or mistresses, to take 
cognizance of ,sncli eoniplaiiit, to issue 
tlieir warrants for bringing the party or 
piirtir.s comphiin'-'d of before them, to hear 
t’ne said parties, to examine witnesses, 
and having taken in writing tns substiiuce 
of the complaint, defence, and evidence, 
to acquit or convict the persons or persons 
so accused ; and in case of conviction, to 
adjudge, the party so convicted to im- 
prisonment in the house of correction of 
the town of Calcutta and settlement of 
Fort William aforesaid, there to he kept 
to hard labour for a time not exceeding 
two months, or to imprisonment in the 
conimon goal of the said town of Calcutta 
and settlement of Fort William, for such 
time not exceeding two months, and by 
warrant under their liaiids and seals to 
commit the said offender or orienders ac- 
cordingly to their said respective sen- 
tences. 

Moira, 

N. B. Kdmonstone, 

Archd. Seton, 

G. Dowdeswell. 

Bead and published this 23d March, 1816'. 
A. Mactier, Heading Clerk, 

C. M. Kicketts, Chief Sec, to Govt, 

Calcutta, December 2\st, 1816. 

COURT MAKIIAL. 

Extract from the proceeding.^ of a Ge- 
neral Court Martial, assembled at Fort 
William, in obedience to General Orders 
of the 6th instant, arid held by a virtue 
6# a warrant from his Excellency the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander' in- Chief ’of 
all the Forces ip India, under date thhr 
6th of December, 18l6. — Fort WibiaiSr'’ 
Alohday, Sfth of tfecember, 1H16. 

Prcsident.^Licut- Colonel G. Bicliards; 
22d Native Regiment. 

Jfu<lge A'dvdeafe, — Licut.-Col. 0. Fagotii' 
judge Advocate General. 

CHAROPs.-^Assistant -Surgeon Comp. 
VoL. IV. M 
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ton^ 4(h Volunteer Battalion, placed in 
arrest by the order of bis Excellency the 
RiC^t Hon. the Comn)ander-in-Chief, on 
the foilowing Charges : 

Isu -For scandalous conduct at Sou- 
rabaya, oil the 1st of August, 1816, in 
having gone to a public billiard-room in 
a state of intoxication, behaving in a 
manner unbecoming a gentleman, and 
, wantonly and grossly, insulting Captain 
Drury. 

2d. For contempt of authority on the 
same nccuiun, in refusing to obey the or- 
decsof his superior officer, Lieut. Dwyer, 
who had desired, that he would consider 
himself under arrest,aDd return to his home. 

3d. For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman on the above mentioned 
dates, and for contempt of authority, in 
grossly abusing, threatening, and resist- 
ing Lieutenant and Adjutant Christie, 
when communicating to him the orders of 
his commanding officer. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(Signed) Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
Adjutant Generars office. 

Presidency of Fort William, 29th of 
November. 

Sentence.-— Tlie Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence before it, 
finds the prisoner guilty of the charges 
exhibited against him, and sentences him 
to be casliiered. 

The Court at the same time begs 
strougly to rcrommend him to the mercy 
of his Excellency theCommander-in-Chief. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

The Cuininaiidcr-in-Chief agrees ful- 
ly ill tlie consideration, (apparent on 
• tjic proceedings) which have induced the 
Court to intercede for lenity in this case. 
— ?The sentence is accordingly remitted : 
but, as it would be unsafe, that Hospital 
Patients should be left to the treatment of 
a person subject to sudden aberrations of 
mind, the Cpmmander-iii-Chief will 
make an ^plication to the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, for putting Mr. Comp- 
ton on the pension list. 

By command, (Signed) C. J. Doyle. 

Lieut. Col. M. S. 

Assist. -Surg. Compton, is to be releas- 
^ arrest on the publication of this 
Prder at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj..4jlQD. of the Army. 

^ The price of saltpetre is said -to have 
risen so high as nine rupees a maund 
Within the last two or three days, in con- 
•fN|ttence of the immense purchases by 
Americans and Portuguese, the Supreme 
Oovemment having, taken off the restric- 
tion which prevented the exportation by 
aoa of that article except on vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, in favour of . 


America and Portugal ; and it is expected 
that the indulgence will be generally, ex- 
tended to all foreigners. The restrictions 
against the exportation of saltpetre to 
China remain in force. 

The following extract from a letter, 
communicating Uie loss of the ship Bri- 
tish Hero, from England, and last from 
Madras, contains the particulars of that 
disastrous event. 

** Chittagongy Noo, 10, 1816.— From 
the time we left Madras to the day of the 
fatal accident, we had uncommon fine 
weather with light variable winds, chiefly 
N. E. From the 3l8t of October we con- 
tinued sailing along shore, taking advan- 
tage of the land and sea breezes, and with 
the assistance of the currents gained fast 
to the northward. At noon on the 3d of 
November were in laf. 19» 29* N. the 
weathemmost of the Broken Islands bear- 
ing N. 0 W. ^ W. the extremes to the 
southward S. ^ E. off shore about nine 
leagues. About noon the sea breeze com- 
menced, when wc stood to the northward, 
supposing from the Directory, and the 
various charts on board, that there were 
not any dangers near us. At half- past six, 
p. M. going at the mte of four knots an 
hour, fine clear weather and smooth 
water; the westernmost of the Broken 
Islands then bearing N. W. 6 N. middle 
Island North— neamst distance 7 miles ; 
the extremes to the southward S. E. 6 S. 
distance from the main laud about 20 
miles, sounded, no ground, 3 fathoms ; 
turned the hands up to put the ship about, 
when in the act of putting the helm down 
she struck abaft upon a sunken rock, and 
instantly shipped the rudder. The shock 
was so slight, that at the moment we did « 
not conceive she had sustained any seri- 
ous damage, but to my surprise, on sound- 
ing the well, found four feet water. All 
hands were instantly at the pumps, but 
in half an hour she gained upon us three 
feet. A little after seven I went down into 
the magazine, and found the water gush- 
ing in very fast from the heel of the stern- 
post, and there being then eight feet water 
in the hold, hoisted out the launch, and 
made every preparation for leaving the 
ship, finding no hopes of keepiug her 
afloat long. At eight lowered down all 
the boats, observing her to be gradually 
sinking, and at ten quitted the ship, the 
water being then up to her cabin deck, 
kept close^ to her, and at midnight had the 
mortification of seeing her go down in 
about eighteen -fathoms watei*, distance 
about fourteen miles, as near as dream- 
stances would admit of our judging, fiom . 
the main land. We immediacy deter- 
mined on making the beat of our way for 
this place, witli only .a small quantity of 
bre^ and a little wi^, which, subsisted 
us from the 3d to the 9th. — am sorry to* 
say the Gig is not yet arrived she se- 
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parated on the evening of the 5th ; but as 
she is well manned and armed, 1 am in 
hopes of seeing her to-morrow, unless 
they have lauded on the Aracan coast. To 
Dr., McCrae and other European inhabi- 
tants of this place, myself and passengers 
and crew must ever be grateful for their 
hospitality and readiness to render us 
every assistance and comfort our unfor- 
tunate situation could require. — Ind. Gdz. 

Calcutta Gazette y Jan, 2, 1817. — ^The 
whole unfortunate persons cast away on 
the island of Preparis have now reach- 
ed town. The officers and men of his 
Majesty’s 76tli, are in a much better con- 
dition than could have been pre-suppo^ed 
from looking to the privations which they 
have undergone. Seven or eight casual- 
ties occurred on board the Nearchus and 
George ; chiefly from the debilitating ef- 
fects of cold on the worn out frames of 
old soldiers ; and from the shock caused 
by a sudden change from want to compa- 
rative plenty. We are however glad to 
hear, that among the survivors, the sick 
list is far from numerous. Having been 
disappointed in the expectations which we 
entertained, of obtaining a connected and 
detailed narrative of the sufferings of this 
detachment, during its dreary sojourn on 
this desert spot, and of the means by 
which it so long contrived to support ex- 
istence, we must be contented with pre- 
Sentiug to our readers the few circum* 
stances which we have been able to pick 
up during casual conversations. When 
the party lauded, a bag and a half of rice 
made lip the whole stock of their provi- 
sions. It was clear that this would go no 
long way to feed above a hundred and six- 
ty persons. Measures were therefore soon 
taken for exploring the island, and disco- 
vering its natural products. The party 
sent interior returned in three days, and 
brought the welcome tidings of its having 
found a more healthy place of encamp- 
ment, abounding in much purer water 
than any yet procured. Thither the whole 
of the Europeans repaired. The lascars 
and other natives however, formed a dis- 
tinct colony ; and as afterwards appeared, 
fared better than their late companions, 
having accidentally fallen in with a part 
of the shore, to which numbers of turtle 
resorted. The eggs of these animals af- 
forded them a safe and excellent repast. 
The Europeans less fortunate, at first had 
no other means of support than shell-fish, 
jungle berries, and a species of large rat^ 
which burrowed near the shore. These 
were killed in the following manner. Du- 
ring the moon light nights, when they used 
to resort to the sea side in search of food 
they were knocked down on the sand by 
parties, who silently lay in wait for them. 
As time aliped on, new resources suggest- 
ed themselves. Of these the most produc- 


tive was a weir, or inclosure formed of 
two walls with a centrical wattled work, 
for catching fish. The fish came in with 
the tide, and were left against the walls 
of the weir as the water ebbed. This 
scheme did not prove very .successful ex- 
cept during the spring tides. The men 
encouraged by the cheering example of 
their officers, whom they saw sharing 
without murmur all their hardships, kept 
up their spirits wofiderfully, and patient- 
ly waited for that relief which they hoped 
must soon come to their aid. The bit- 
terest part of their sufferings consisted in 
the repeated disappointment of their 
hopes. More than once a ship hove in 
sight, and after getting so close to the 
shore, that her crew could be plainly per- 
ceived on the deck, again stood out for 
sea ; as if in mockery of the poor meui 
whose eyes were eagerly bent to her for 
deliverance. In one case they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhausted 
by fatigue were at length forced by the ap- 
proach of night to give up the vain pur- 
suit. At another time a ship sent off a 
boat, which came so near to the land, 
that she seemed as if almost entering one 
of its creeks, and then without apparent 
cause suddenly dashed into deep water. 
It is difficult to account for these repeated 
disappointments on any other supposition, 
than that the crews, of the vessels felt 
alarmed at the red coats, and other mili- 
tary shew of the Highlanders. At last the 
Nautilus appeared, and fortunately put a 
period to the distress of the sufferers 
when want, disappointment, and de- 
jection, had equally exhausted their minds 
and bodies, and produced an unspeakable 
degree of depression. 

We formerly said, that the wide ranjm 
of the epidemic precluded the possibility 
of its being originally referred to any pure- 
ly local causes. Neither can the crowd- 
ing together of the troops be supposed 
mainly to assist its operations. For not 
alone the soldiers and their families^who 
from being promiscuously huddled toge- 
ther, would be most liable to infection 
if any such existed were subject to the dis- 
ease, but persons of every rank indiscrimi- 
nately, civiliansand officers, fixed residents 
at the stations, and mere casual visitors have 
suffered. In one case a gentleman and his 
wife arrived the one day in perfect health 
at Cawnpore, and next morning they were 
both on a sick bed. Thus it has been in 
almost every family ; and although among^ 
the higher classes the deaths have not 
been very numeious, the suffering has 
been great and* distressing. At Allaha- 
bad^ the mortality has not been so great* 
The troops have removed fiom the Fort 
to tents pitched in a tope, in a diealthy 
situation three miles distant ; a measure, 

N 2 
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oi which the good effects were very soon what slender evidence it may fiequently 
apparent in the check given to the disease, avail itself to the .accomplishment of the 
The number of sick in the battalion com- ends of public justice, it appears that 
posed of flank companies was in the mid- the thief, fearing discovery, liad left the 
die of this month nearly two hnndred. usual hi|;hwHy road, and taken to some 
Up to the 19th iust. the deaths had been jungle, in which she was obsened by a 
twenty-one. Hotii at Cawnpore and this woman named ’riieiuncc. Suspicion be^ 
Station, the fever is a remittent of a very iug created in tiiis woman’s mind, by the 
violent type, frequently running its course oddness of this proceeding, shecommuni- 
In three or four days ; and proiluciiig a caled information of the circumstance to 
deep yellow sufrusiou of the skin, as in Ghoolani Shag, the Kiddci pore Darogah ; 
the yellow fever of North America and the two burkimdauzas were soon dispatched 
^est Indies. We sincerely hope tltat the after her, and she was secured and carried 
cold season, which is now rapidly steal- tothc Tliana. The jewels were found on 
ing on, will, by restoring the air to its usu- searching her petticoats. She will be 
al. wholesome condition, re-establish the committed for trial. This is not the only 
health of the troops. instance of depredation of recent occur- 

reiicc in the same neighbourhood. A 

On Saturday last an information exhi- daring attempt was some time ago made 
bited by the Attorney General for the pur- to carry off in the dead of tlie night, a 
pose of establishing a eliarity, directed by lustre from the drawing room of a gen- 
will of the late Major-General Claude tiemau's inhabited ouelliiig bouse. Tlie 
Martin, was heard before the Supreme iniliuus climbed up the w'all of the house 
Court ill its equitable jurisdiction. The by the conductor of electricity, entered 
testator by his will had directed that a the hall, and liaving placed a table in it* 
charitable institui ion for the good of the centre and mounted it, commenced d.eli- 
towii of Calcut'ta, should be carried into berately taking the cltandelier to pieces. 


effect by (loverunient or the Supreme 
Court ; and had appropriated, in the first 
instance, two lacs of rupees for that pur- 
pose. A furrlier sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees was also directed to 
be paid for the same purpose, if suflicient 
sliould remain, after providing for pen- 
sions and other charitable establishments 
at Lucknow, Lyons and Cliaiideriiagore, 
A seeming disci'etion was left by the will, 
in respect to ttie precise nature of the in- 


and packing it in baskets. 'I'liey had well 
advanced in their work, when a detached 
piece fell, and by its erash awoke the seiv 
vants, sleeping below. Before they could 
reach the pl^e, the villains had abscondr 
ed. An old liuk-boy of the family, re* 
cetitly turned off,, is iuspectfd of having 
planned the robbery. 


supreme; court. 


stitutiou to be established at Calcutta; 
but, in as iniKh as it appeared by the 
whole tc;;or of the instrument that a 
school was tlie object contemplated by the 
testator, and wliich he desired should be 
called “ La Martin ier,” the court by 
its decree, directed tliat the charity should 
beestablislied, as coiifoj'mable as possible^ 
to the intentions of the testator; and 
schemes are to be laid before the master 
for carrying the institution into effect. 

schools will provide for the education 
or poor chiMren of both sexes, and fo^ 
their marriage and advancement in life ; 
atid the special directions iii th,c. will for 
commemorating tlie name of tbe founder 
of this charity will, be attended to, in tlyc 
. sdieme which may be adopted.— 'Ocf. 31, 
idifl. 

On the, night of Wednesday thi* 24tb of 
Sej;>t, a*etof jewels, amounting in value 
to nearly flRech thousand rupees, was 
kolen from the hb,useof General Stafford> 
in Garden, Reach, by a female sweeper, 
ntoed Ltucbiiiuii'. 'fitc niode ia which 
thief was discovered is singular, 
shewinghow liulb m ^ 

of fo)^, and ^ 


On Monday and Tuesday last the 
Court was occupied with the trial of 
Captain George Brock and Mr. Alexander 
Dansick Rattray. 

The indictment stated, tliat on tbe 
26th E’ebruary,. 1816, Eldward Bi-iglit- 
uiaii, John i)e Crua, G. Tyler, and J. 
Cooke underwrote a policy of Insurance 
on the brig Helen for 39,000 rupees, 
on a voyage from Calcutta to all the 
ports and places within the limits of 
the Company’s trade, for six months 
from noon of the 26th February, until 
noon of the 26tli August then next fol- 
lowing. 

Tliat the defendant George Brock, bur 
ing and acting as master of tbe said brlg^ 
on board thereof, and A. D. Rattray be- 
ing an otHcer on board the said brig,w 
they„ R^'oek and Rattray, being respec- 
tive subj.ecta of the King-^on the 8tli 
Juiiy, l^\6, with force and arms on the 
high, seas,, and on tbe Admiralty juriadio- 
tion of the said) Court, about fifty leagues 
from Prince of Wales* island, did wiok- 
e#y, wR^lly .and malimnsly attempt to 
inake a hole ba and through the saM brig, 
wit^ the vrioked iiudiimliiaous intention 
Iheo and firioniously and 
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wilfully, gainst the statute, to sink and 
destroy tlie said brisr, with intent thereby, 
wilfully Hiid maliciously to prejudice the 
said underwriters. 

The Honorable the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing summed up the evidence in an able 
and perspicuo'is manner, and having 
commented on tiic nature and bearings 
of the testimony adduced, the Jury 
brought in a venlict for both the Defen d- 
antaof Aot Guiltjf. 

Au army of 10,000 Chinese, it appears, 
had aciuiiliy aflranced against Nepaul ; 
the latest iut(.lligeni-e from Katmandoo, 
however, asserts that they liav-e broken 
up camp, and retired into their own pro- 
vinces. 

Bheem Singii remains . at the head of af- 
fairs in N<‘pal. Raja Raj Indra Bik- 
ram Sah Bahadur Shumshir Sing, the 
young king, was invested on the 8th of 
December. 

Oct. 18. — ^^riie nature and extent of 
the ncromiuodatioii allowed to Kuropeau 
officrers hy the General Orders of Govern- 
ment of the 21) til Dec. 181.5, having been 
ill .some cases misunderstood, Mis Kxcel- 
Iciiry the Hiulii Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, iiutities for the in- 
formation of the Army, that Kiiropean 
Officers wishing to remit money from 
one part of the country to another, are, 
uudet* the provisions of that regulation, 
to receive bills from the Residents of Delhi 
and Lucknow, from the Collectors of Re- 
venue, and from the Dcfuity Pay ma.s tens, 
as the case may he, only for such sums as 
may be actually deposited by them in their 
Treasuries, or for such sum* as may be 
at the moment payable to the Kuropeau 
Officers in que.stion. 

Fort JVilliam, Nov, 1, 18lG. — Nis 
Excellency the Rigiit Honorable the Go- 
ve]|;UUir General in Council having had 
under his consideration tlie subject of 
establishing one general rate of Exchange 
to be observed in adjusting payments 
made at one Presidency, oii account of 
another ; and the rate of exchange fixed 
by the General Orders of the Govern- 
ment of tlic6thJuly» 181^, for tlie ad- 
justment of payments luatle at this Pro- 
s^ncy to officers belonging to tlie csta- 
biisnments of Fort SL George or Doni- 
bay. viz. Arcx>t or Bombay Rui>ees 3.50, 
to Sicca 325, appearing tc^ unite 

with great simplicity ia calculation, such 
a degree of accuracy, as to leave no ade- 
quate ground of objection to its adoption, 
whether considered in relation to the con- 
cerns of Government or of indnriduals, 
and on the wholetn begreatly preferable to 
anj^olbief irate exchange which has been 

suggested: bia LordaMpiii CoeneU fansbeeu 
pleased «b ffMtnpIqe. th«l lJw )A«l«rMe 

01 nebaie ihatt be applied te all 


ments made at tliis Presidency on acr 
couqt of either of the other Presidencies ; 
with exception to payments on acQuunt of 
his Majesty’s Naty in Imlia, and tq the 
pay of the troops of one Presidency on 
actual service ar cither of tlie others, 
which will be regulated as heretofore. 

The adoption of the same measure at 
the Presidencies qf Fort St. Gqorgn and 
Bombay will be recommended by hisKif- 
cellciicy in Coiincilllo the GovernmcntS^f 
those Presidencies respectively. 

Fort JViUianii Oct, 18, 18 Id.— Tim 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to resolve that tb« 
same rules which regulate the grant of 
full or half batta, and full or half tent al- 
lowance to commissioned officers atiacbed 
to European corps, at the different pqats 
and stations under this Presidency, shall 
be considered applicable to conductors qf 
ordnance. 

On the 4th of Nov. the two Malays 
convict e«l of the murder of Capt. Muptson 
suffered the awful sentence of the law on 
board a sloop, opposite the old Foit 
Ghaut. 

On the lath Nov. was published au 
Address from the Managers and Visilori 
of the Belfast Academical Institution, to 
the British and Irisli Residents in In- 
dia. Subscriptions are received by Meta. 
Alexander, and Co. 

Meerut was visited by a dreadful hall 
storm on the 9th November. 

On the 1st September, the new Portu- 
guese Protestant Chapel at Colunibo was 
coiisecraterl. The ceremony was attend- 
ed by the Governor and most of the prin- 
cipal iiiliabitciiits. 

Oil the 30 th November, the Anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew was celebrated. 

Sale prici'S of European and Staple 
Goods^ at the Import Warehouse, 1st and 
2fl of Nov, laUfi 
Manufactured Copper, 

Sheathing . . . . 16 

Do, .... 18 i 


Do. .... 

Do, .... 

20 ' 
22 1 

^per 51 

0 0 

Do. .. .. 




Do. .... 

26 

49 

0 0 

Tln’ck .. ... .. 

r3 

45 

0 0 

Do 

90 

49 

0 0 

Coinage for Bengal 

73 

45 

0 0 

Copper Bolts . , 

Do. Noils 

Do. Sheathing 


50 

[ 5Q 

0 0 

0 0 

Do. Do. 


Do. Do. 

Wood Do. 

4j 



Battery aod Brasa Copper 

4| 

8 1 

Brass, .. ... 

. . 

Lead in Pigs . . . . 


12 

4 0 

Iron (Swedish ffat bars) 

j 

8 0 



9 * 


Aitatic tnteUigmce^Calcuila. 


[JuLYf 


Do. (Sq. rod in bandies) 5 0 0 

00. (Nail rod d(». 4 14 0 

Board ClQtli, fine medley 
l\>wn Scarlet, per yard 14 0 3 

Broad Cloth, fine, 

Saxon Green 7 8 0 

Cavalry Grey- 8 0 0 

Broad Cloth, fine. 

Yellow 4 40 

Broad Cloth, Aurora . . 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth, Ordinary, 

Blue 3 9 0 

Crimson 3 8 0 

Emerald Green 3 10 0 

Saxon Green 4 0 0 

Lacca 2 80 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Ladies Cloth, 

Black 9 0 0 

French Grey 8 4 0 

Kerseymere, 

Prpb, Corded 3 12 0 

Stone colour , . . . . . . 3 12 0 

Embossed Cloth . . . . 2 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Fine, 

Scarlet per piece . . . . 36 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Ordinary, 

Blue 22 8 0 

Shawls and Scarfs, 

Persian Scarfs 47 0 0 

Ironmongers* Ware, 

Brass cover plate Locks, 8 inch. 10 0 0 

Do. 8 12 0 


ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

November j 1816. 

Mr. Peter Millar. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. Millingcham. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Cliarles Frank Wroughton, Admi- 
nistrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Capt. N. Lechatt. — Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Bailey, of the American ship Horatio. 

Mr. Thomas Charles. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. W. Henry BaJnbridgc. — Adminis- 
trator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Henry Han'ay.— Executor, Mr. W. 
Hall. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


jirrivaUi 

Rnscoe. Bean. Nov. 92. Liverpool. 

Netler. Theaker. 96. London. 

Richards. Me Clure. 98, Liverpool* 


DeparUtreM, 

Lord Casilereagli, Durant. 
Albion. Tisher. 

Hamilton. Greenough, 

Kirk Ella. Dipnall. 

Northumbrian. Lawson, 
Albion. > Oliviir, 

Caledonia. Rob^s. 

Lady Liishington. Corluig. 
Marq.of Anglesea, Moovson, 


China. 

England. 

Portsmouth. 

London. 

Ditto. 

England. 

London. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 


BIRTHS. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

18th Reg. Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign James Paterson, to be Lieutenant 
from the 6th of October, 1816, vice 
Baylcy deceased. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint Ensign Wilton of Engineers, 
to survey that portion of the Rungpore 
District, which is situated to the east- 
ward of the Burrampooter River, and 
such parts of the country inhabited by 
the Garrow tribes as may be accessible. 

Lieutenant George Arnold of the 2d 
reg. of Native Cavalry, to the vacant si- 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barrack 
Master at Agra, vice Captain Phipps, 
to be Superintendant of Civil and Military 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

Ocf. 22, 1816.— The Governor General 
in Council was pleased, in the Political 
Department, under date 12th inst. to ap- 

S >int Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant to the 2d 
Btt. 18th Reg. of N. 1. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Mi^or T. Anbury of Engineers, to be 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Delhi. 

FURLOUGHS TO EURQPE. 

I3ih Dec.— Lieut. R. P. Pelly,2d N. I. 
Mr. Surt^n i. Wilsou, of the Rung- 
poor local Balt. 


Oct. 94th. Mrs. F. L. Barber, of a daughter. 

99th. Lady of Lieutenant *€010061 Weguclan. 
Commissary General, of a son. 

94lh. Lady of Lieutenant Reynolds, ist Bat- 
talion. 2d Regiment. N. 1. of a daughter. 

88tb. Mrs. Ebeiiezrr Tbompsi>n. of a son. 

S3. Mrs. Hermina Caroline Rice, of a son. 

98. Lady of Joseph Gonsalves. Esq. of a daiisli- 
ter. 

16. Mrs. Caroline Baker, of a son. 

3d. Lady of John Siium. Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a son. 

16. Lady of Capt. W, C, Faithful Commandant 
of 1st Grenadier Battalion, of a daughter. 

15. Lady of Cant. A. C. Baumgardt, of the ship 
Emma, of adaughier. 

16. Lady of James Henry Crawford. Esq. of a 
daughter. 

1. Lady Elixabeth Richardson, of a son. 

19. Mrs. E. W. Lowrie. of a son. 

Sept. 95. Lady of John Bird, Esq. of a son. 

Nov. 97. Lady of Lieutenant W, Playjair, 8th 
Reg. N. 1. Superintendent of Military Roads, of 
a daughter. 

99. Lady of Captain John Beam, of the ship 
Harriett, of a son. 

99. Mrs. O. Gill, of a daughter. 

93. Mrs. Edward d*Cruz. of a son. 

13. Lady of Capt. J. Nesbitt. Sd N. I. of a son. 

14. The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of the 
Civil Service, of a son. 

15. Mrs. Rogers, of a son the infant died the 
same day. 

17. At Chlnsurab, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 

Oct. 96. Mrs. Edmonds, of a son. 

Nov. 13. At Shehrrgharty, the Lady of George 
Playfair, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Ramgurb, of a 
son. 

Oct. 98* At Gray, the Lady of Aberciomby Dick, 
Biq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 95. Ensign C. I. Crane, of tlie 4th N. 1. 

to Miss Sophia AUianasa. 

Mr. A. Flembig to Miss Chailotu White. 

Mr. M. Augier to Miss 1. E. Oufenr. = „ 

90. Mr. Piter Smith to Miu. Elixabeth Baker. 
Nov'. 8. Mr. Smith to MIm Helen Mackenxic, 
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Oct. 9. Wiltiam Henry Abbot, Esq. to Lucy 
Maria Watts. 

Nov. 90. W. Nepean, son of Sir Evan Nepean, 
Bart, to Miss M. H. Bccher, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Beclier. 

J)ec,0. J.H. Barlow, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
to Miss E. Robertson. 

Nov: 90. The Rev. Mr. Robert May to Miss 
Elizabeth Balfour. 

14. Mr. Thomas Swindcn to Miss Anna Maria 
Ramsay. 

16. Mr. Francis Roberts, iun. to Miss Ann 
Barose. 

16. Mr. Charles Martin to Miss Anna Maria 
Vallente. 

DEATHS. 

1 st Nov. Ifrroules Scot^, Esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Jas. Scott and Co. 

97th Oct. 'I'lioinas Charles, Esq. M. D. Assist- 
ant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment, aged 
91 years. 

9StU Sept. Capt. M. B. Laing, of the Ship Lord 
Casticrvagh, aged 33 years, 

99d July. By accidentally falling overboard, 
from the Phillippa, on his return from England 
to his father, Master Samuel Huttcinaii, aged 
16 years. 

98th Oct. Mr. -Johnson Viellet, Indigo planter, 
Med 46. 

Infant son of Ebenezer Thompson.Bsq. 

James Charles Easterbrook, Esq. late Chief 
Officer of the Ship Barroza. 

Capt. N . Beale, aged 40. 

2d Nov. Mrs. Susannah Maynars. 

Mr. Walter Brady, Assistant at the Hon. Com- 
pany's Botanic Garden. 

Frances, the infant daughter of J. Gilmore, Esq. 

Sth. Lady Catcliick, aged 38. 

7th, Mr. Ellingwood, Officer of an American 
Ship, 

loih. Sauritz Pay, Esq. Civil Servant of His 
Danish Majesty at Serampore. 

ISthOct, Capt. N. Hitchings. 

Lieut. Col. Bnitnn Mainwaiing, of 16th. N. I. 

Caut. Richard Higgott. 

96th Dec. Lady of C. Burton, Esq. 

17th Nov. At Cawnpoor, the lady of Capt. J. 
Maling, Deputy Paymaster at that station. 

91st 'ept. In the army at Jaula, after a few days 
illness, Lieut. D« Parslow, of the 9d Bait. 6ih. 
Regiment. 

isi Nov. — — Grandison, aged 4 years and 3 
iHontlis, son of F. Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil 
Service. 

At Dinapoor, of the fever. Ensign J. Dickons, 
II. M . 34th font. 

I9lh. On board H. C. ship, Astell, John, second 
von of Aaron Chapman, £sq. 

3d April. On board H. C. ship, Earl Balcarras, 
Robert, son of Rev. R. Jones, D. D. 

On the 90th September last, on board the Mary 
Ann Transport, un Ills retnrn from Java to 
Bengal, Capt, R. Cock, Com, llic left Wing 
L. 1. Batt. Ben. Vol. 

Lately, at Futtyghur, Lieutenant Charles Web- 
ster, of the 8d Battalion Alh Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

On the 18 th November, Mrs. Anna Dias- 
aged 96. 

At sea, on the I9th September, after a few days 
illness. Captain Hawkey, of the ship Barroas, 
sincerely and unfcignedly regretted by every 
one that knew him. 

At Delhi, on the fi6th September, Christopher 
Childs, Esq. Assistant Surgeon,— much esteem- 
ed and universally regictted. 

At Allahabad, un the 1st December. Grandisou, 
aged 4 years and 3 months. Son of Francis 
Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

At Berfaampore, on the 3d December, Master 
George Edward Bunny,— aged 17. 


MADRAS. 

Private letters from Madras bring the 
most meUncholy accounts of the atroci- 
ties of the Pindaris. Lieutenant Keighley 
of the 3d Madras cavalry 9 was taken on his 
way from Hydrabad by a band - of = these 


marauders, who burnt the unfortunate 
officer in his cot, to which he was confined 
by illness, and from which he was unable 
to rise ; they executed the horrid barba- 
rity by placing under him bags steeped iu 
oil. The district of Ganjam has been laid 
desolate, and evei 7 species of cruelty and 
plunder practised by these hitherto suc- 
cessful invaders, llic inc*'i9urc of ap- 
pointing Sibundi or revenue corps was 
abandoned by the j^adras government, 
which have armed the Peons. 

Lieut. Bolton of the infantry is reported 
to have fallen by treachery in an enter- 
prize against the Pindaris. 

BIRTHS. 

At the Presidency, on the 34th November, the 
Lady of J. H. I). Ogilvie, Esq. of the Honour- 
able Company's Civil Service,- of a son. 

At Verdachelluin, on the 5th November, the Lady 
of Brooke Cunliffe, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Kurnonl, on the morning of the 6th Novem- 
ber, the Lady of Lieuleiiaiit G. Stott, 3d Batt, 
9tli Regt. N. I. of a son. 

Jan. 4. Lady of A. Flower, Esq. of a daughter. 
Dec. 31. Mrs. W; Stewart, of a son. 

Jan. B. Lady of Mmor E. P. Stevenson, of a son. 

5. Mrs. lord, of Nellore, of a daughter. 

14. Lady of Capt. Rundail, Deputy Military 
Auditor General, of a son. 

At the Presidency, on the morning of the stii 
Jan. the Lady of Major George Keaies, ofa son. 
16. At Kilpauk, the Lady of Capt. Ormsby, of a 
daughter. 

19. Lady of W. Scott, Esq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 15. Lady of Wm Brown, Esq. of a son. 
86. Hon. Mrs.T. Harris, of a daughter. 

10. Lady of Lucy Gray Ford, E<q. of a daughter. 
19. Mrs. Louisa Aimee Sladen »f a son. 

90. Lady of Capt. Trewman, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. Lady of W. Atkinson, E«q. of a daughter. 
Sept. 13. Lady of George Parke, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 7< Lady of Lieut .'Colonel Podmore, of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of James Tavlor, Esq. of a son. 

11. Lady of Henry Oaks, Esq. of a son. 

Jan, 8. Lady of Major £. P. Stephenson, Sd Batt. 

35th Regt, of a daughter. 

Dec. 87. Lady of Capt. C. A. Walker, i Batt. 

8th Rcgr. N. 1. of a daughter. 

Jan. 8. Lady of LicuU.Col, J. Welsh, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. Sg. At Poonumille, Lady of Lieut. Cross, of 
a son. 

Jan. 3. Lady Annabella Macleod, of a daughter. 

6. At Cannanore, Lady of James Wyse, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Hyderabad, on the I3th November, Henry 
Russell, Esq. to Miss M. Clotilde Motter. 

Lately at Qu'ilon, Capt. Hargrave to Miss Nixon. 
37th Jan. Capt. John Mayne io Mrs, W^te. 
Lately at Kanarn, Mr. F. Oooan to Miss Reinne. 
8d Jan. Lieut. Henry Smith, Fort Adjutant of 
Masulipatem, to Miss Frances Watson. 

Jan. 1. Tlic Rev. W. Malkin to Miss Toller, 
eldest daughter of Sir S. Toller, Advocate'Cen. 
Jan. 11 . G. Stratton, Esq, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of T. Lewis, Esq. of Ealing, Middle- 
sex. 

3. At Masulipatam, Lieut. H. Smith, Fort Adju- 
tant of Masulipatam to MissF. Watson. 

Dec. 11. Lieut. Bond, Artillery, to Mrs. A. 
Mackay, widow of the late Capt. Mackay, Hon. 
Company’s Service. 

Nov. 39. Lieut. H. R. King, igthN.I. to Miss 
M. A. King. 

Oct. 5. John Dent, Esq. to Miss Emily Jane 
Rukelts. 

5. Rev. Rl C. Banks to Mrs. C. A. 1. Johnston. 
9. James Balllie Pender, Etq. Surgeon, to Miss 
Maria Rosalie Boyd, 
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Od the hfifh /BoeettAieN .^raecls DavM, the Infant 
.Btm nf Mr. David Rons. 

Oil 'Thuraday lait, the wh tlovember, Mrs. Sarah 
Rom«‘ thf'vife of Mti l^avid Rosa, ahor a shoft 
•hdtfircreillnm, whirli she bore with Clirittlati 
mrtltude and re«ianat ion— deeply ngruttt d by 
her relailons atid friends. 

9l<h Jan. At the Presidency, Mrs. Theodora 
Virginia De'lJrilta, aged 17. 

8th, At Pondicherry, Charles Paare, Esq. aged 
OB* 

iffUi Dec. At Daiswarrah, near Condapilly, Ma- 
ior C. Saltwell, aged 35. ’ 
idth Kbv. Lieut Aveiy Trueman, of lat baU. 

I6th regimiMit of K. L. I. 

!2ld Jan. Depnty Commissary Barlow, of the 
Rocket brigade. 

l8th. At C’annanorc, the iiifanl dadghter of Jas, 
Wyse, E q. 

Qdth D:C. At Bangalore, Lieut. Col, Robbins, 

• H. M. 69* h regiment. 

Mh Jan. Paulina Ch. Nixon, wife of Major 
Nixon. Artillery.. 

At Vlpcry. at thc'liousc of Mr. Joiin Forb<*s, Mr. 
Jacob Dtmiel Kh-in, 13 years, 5 months 
and p dnvs, the only s:in of the late Rev. Ch. 
Daniel kiein, of the Tranqnehar Mission. 

I4th Jaiv. At ih»* hoii^e of Mr. George Uobeit.. 
sob, ht. Thom£, Mrs. Jiistoia Quickly, the eldest 
dadghter of the late Dr. Nicolas Cabau, aged 
about 40. 

I6ih. At I.A)id Clivt's Canal, Nicolas Adam, 
aged 511. 

i«tl» Oct, l/unit. P. A. Prosrof, of the 13th 
rigmcht Madras Niiiive Itifaiiiry. 

.VOth Sept Rev. ‘Frederick Wliite, late Cliaplain 
to the Flag Ship on the Madras Station. 

^9th'. Mrs. Loiii>a Ainice Sladfii. 

Mr. WlicrtCke, laic Purs* r of tlic Corotnaudel. 
rid Olct. Captain Thomas Hod^Qn. 

8tli, Liept. Hervey, of the ud bait. ttOtli regt. 


BOMfiAY. 

The Sultiia of Muscat has asscni* 
bled all the Arab tribea, atid is in person 
gone to take Bahridhn, he has been .se- 
verely beaten by some Wahabee horse; 
but is resolved to j:enew the attack, al- 
though he, aiifl iiU his parly, were obliged 
to fly to their boats, dec. 

Vica ADMlllALTr COURT. 

instance Side . . Ship Ernaad^ 

On Sat. Nov. 30th. Mr. Stavely was heard 
at a* considerable length on behalf *»f the 
captors and prR}ed for a decree olf con- 
dciAhatlon against the ship on the followr 
ing points. 

1st. For sailing without register or cer- 
tificate of registry. 

2d. For eKtifyrtiiig from Botfibay to 
Calcutta, £ugli.sh piece goods. 

3d. For expurliug fruttn Calcutta to 
Bombay, su|^ without having given 
bond. 

4tb. For fraudulcut conduct In theliias^ 
ter, lUirailiug without licence or port 
clearance. 

Oir Tuesdfijf Brt Court was occopfed in 
hearing . ilie arguments of the Advocate- 
Genttai^ ' oB Malf or tho hoo^ ^ Com- 
pany as owners of the ship ErnaiittI, .Rffci 
of Mr.' Stavely in reply; we regret ejr- 
WORM unaMe to give to 
day W aoour%t* of the argiinma(f6,< 
uteA^ tW teamed eownel o» Rai^ rtda* 
in this most important solt^btit Weftt^ 


we shall be able to do so ]i\otir next pub- 
lication : the Court adjourned till Thursi^ 
day when the' Jud^ 'said, that with re- 
spect to the first point, the .miliiig witlin 
out a register or certificate of registiy,— 
he thought that the vessel was not li&le 
to the penalties Imposed by the regis- 
ter act.s, because rii;tt ajt the time the 
ship Was detained by Capt. O’Brien, slie 
could not have complied witli the former 
register acts, there being in India no offe- 
cers of the description pointed out by the 
legishiliire td carry them into executidn ; 
it had been so decided at home by the 
King in council upon appeiU from Madras 
ill a case in which tlie Judge said he had 
been counsel there, reversing the judg- 
ment below ; ' the last act of the 55 Geo. 
.3d tnaking provisions fdr carrying into 
effect In India tlie acts of the 26, 27, 34. 
Geo. 111. was not known there, at tlR* 
time the ship sailed from Calcutta, nor 
at the lime of her being seized near 
Bombay; that Statute tOok away all 
doubt as to the point ; but if it Was 
thought to he a cawj requiring legislative 
interposition, this was suUicicnt to justi- 
fy the measure. With regard to the 
second and third points, the Judge said 
he continued to be clearly of opinion, that 
the iniporting of Europe goods Into Cal- 
cutta, oilienvisc tluln coming <//rcc/ from 
the mother eoniKry ; and also the export- 
porting from Calcntla of sugars, without 
having given bond to caVry them to some 
other df his Majesty's English plantations 
or to England, Ircliiid, Wales, or Ber- 
wick, were breaches of the statutes 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. and 12 Cur. 2. C. 18. which 
would subject ilie .ship to condeinhatipii 
hilt, as the iniportiiw of Europe prodiucc 
into Galcuttn, and fne eXpbrting of Sugar 
from Calcutta without having first given 
bond, were oifeneds committed at Cal- 
cttttk, add as the 12 Car. 2. C. 18. direct- 
ed ^its for breaches of that statute to 
be brought in any court of record, and 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. in any nf bis Majesty’s courts' 
in the lands, islands, colonies, platlta- 
tions, tcrfHorles or places where the of- 
fence was committed or in any court of 
record iuEnghmd; he had doubts Whe- 
ther he had any jurisdiction upon iCbese 
points over this ship in the Vice Adnniiai-' 
ty Court at Bombay on the instance sidd. 
He said that the doubt had stnick Inm 
when preparing the decree, and be wished 
to hear M r. Stavely 6h the subject. Sdr. 
Stavely, for (lie captors, not .beiiig. piD« 
pared to go into this, point, the Judge di- 
rected the cause to stand over for further 
hearing on Wednesday, on argument as to 
the jnrisdicthte, 4nd ^fisd. If nBfmary, 
as to the Itmrdi pidiit/aB ih ddfMbbe IM 
befofe sfbppad tbe^aadtors, 

banng aw donlR 

<WH^Jd.f0iiidliaBd.laa4^ ^ 

not perceived Che as to the jii* 




risiliction — the original ground of seizure, 
as to the want of certidcate, being clearly 
within the jurisdiction, if that objection 
had been applicable to ships built in 
India. 

The Chaplains attached to tlie Presi* 
dency of Bombay, liave been stationed ac> 
cording to the following geographical ar- 
raiigenient. 

The Rev. N. Wade at St. Thomas’s 
Church Bombay. 

Rev. H. Davies, at Colabah andTannab. 

Rev. T. Carr, at Surat. 

J. Rawlins, at Kaira. 

Thomas Robinson at Seroor and Poona. 

Joim Sandwith, Ksq. is appointed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Registrar of the 
Ai'clideacoury of Bombay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct, 6. La<lv of Capt. Spry, of a inn. 

Nor. .'i. Lady of Capt. Richard Morgan, of a 

dO'il. 

MARRIAGE. 

Septt-o3. Capt. Malcolm Me Niel to Miss Mary 

Moor. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 

DEATHS. 

July 13. At Fort Marlhro, Cupt. Thomas Capton, 

liiiu of the Country's Service. 

Aiig. 1$. Lieut. Alexander Irvine, of the Hon, 

Company's European Kcgt. aged S0. 

, CEYLON. 

Minute hy His Ecceollcncy the Governor, 
— For some time past the Coloiia Kuiie, a 
district of the province of Salfiagain, bor- 
dering on the Mahagatnpattoo, lias becu 
infoAied by a gang of deprcilator.*^, headed 
hy one Orakimme M oh and i ram, hy casta 
Wasliernifiii, and a native of the village of 
Orakimme in the MahaKainpatto, but who 
hail accepted employ witli the King of 
Kandy, and obtained the title of Muhan- 
diiam for his services against the English 
in the war of 1803. He had no fixed 
al)ode, bnt .several places of re-sort on each 
side of the U'^ellaway river, and both in 
the inaritiine province and the interior. 

RepeattMl complaints had been made 
tijat passengers were stopped, rifled, and 
ill used by Ibis gang — and the traders 
in salt were obliged to purchase at an ad- 
vanced price from the Mohandiraui, who 
wa.scnalded to supply them by tlieft from 
the Leways of the Wehagaiupattoo. — He 
was described as a. daring man, always 
welJ armed and attended, and ]K>ssessing 
from Ids power great influence among the 
lower headmen of both provinces— in so 
much that it vm extremely difficult tp ob- 
tain the necessary intelligence or co-ope- 
ration for his apprehension. 

A pursuit was some weeks ago under- 
taken both from Hauibaiigtotte and Saf- 
ii'tigain, under Mr. Backhouse in the 
lorintT quarter, and Lieutenant Malcolm 
in the latcerr-'bol after uwcU fatigue and 
ixpobure during heavy rains, the rivers 
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being swollen, aud the country in many 
places inundated, those gentlemen were 
obliged to return to their stations without 
securing the Mohaiidirani, though several 
of his adherents were apprehended and 
the party dispersed. 

Mr. Blackhoiise however continued his 
enquiries — aud having on the 3d instant 
received secret information of the Moliao- 
diram’s truck, he immediately pursued 
him by a sudden ni§^t march of thirty 
miles, to the village G.'ilawnrve. 

It was found that he had left that place 
in the evening of the .same day — b»if being 
reported to be still in* the ueighbouriiood, 
a party of some headmen and three Malay 
soldiers were sent in search of him, who 
secured and brought him in witliout resis- 
tance, and he is now safely lodged in the 
Tower of Hambangtottc. 

Much praise is very worthily bestowed 
by the Ceylon government on the gentle- 
man who caused the apprehension of that 
thief. 

We are liappy to say that the weather 
which has conrinin d so long unfavourable 
seems now likely to cease.. We do not re- 
member ever to have witnessed such 
heavy rains as have fallen in the course of 
the last three months. The season has 
begun' to clear at Galiee, and the present 
cessation of rain at Colombo creates a hope 
that an eiirire change is now likely to take 
place. It does not appear however that 
the crops imve sullercd any serious injury, 
or that the country has been in the least 
degree unhealthy. 

It is wonhy of observation that the 
monsoons have never before been known 
to extend to so late a period of tJie year, 
though it hu.s been remarked that for 
the last thtec or four years they have been 
considerably retarded beyond those pe-, 
riod.s at wiiieli tliey were formerly ex- 
pci’ted to break up. 

We .some time since mentioned that a 
book had been found on an island in or 
near Torres’ Straits, intimating the loss of 
the Eliza, Captain Murray, on his passage 
to Bengal ; aud the nielaiicholy fact is 
now coufirnxed by Captain WillianH!i, of 
the Frederick, by whom the book was 
found, giving * a journal of proceedings 
of two boats belonging to the Eliza, 
wrecked the 11th of June, iSlfl.” 

CeyloHy Nov. 27. — L.'ist night a most 
outrageous and desperate attempt was 
made to rob the Genera] Treasury at this, 
place— The rol)bei*s succeeded iu eflVcticg 
an entrance into the outer apartment of 
the Treasury, but were fortunately unable 
to penetrate the rooms in which the 
money is kept. Some boxes, however, 
which were in the room, were broken open 
by them, whkeh, luckily, contained nothisf 
but empty gunny bags. A eoi) of 
rope was left behind 1^ the robbtrsi sup- 
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^ed to hatre bden for the purpose of 
drawing up theft- booty, bail their enter- 
prize pror^ed saocessfai. The heavy and 
incessant rain, which fell during the night 
tbe darkness necessarily attending it, 
particularly favoured the execution of 
ibeir nefarious purpose. 

This attempt is rendered the more 
daring, as it is tlic second of the same 
kind which hsis been made within the 
Short space of three weeks — and although 
a considerable reward was oftcred by Go- 
vernment for the apprehension of tlie per- 
petrators of this act of outrage: no clue 
to their discovery has, hitherto, becu ob- 
* tained. 

The most lamentable accident has 
happened at Colombo. On Monday tlie 
27 tb January about eight o’clock in the 
evening, a cutter from the Iphigeiiia 
Trigate was upset at a little distance from 
the Zeburgh battery. 

There were on board, Lieut. Saunders 
of the Iphigenia, Mr. Windsor a Midsiiip- 
iiihu, eight seamen and a boy, with Lieut. 
Forster of li. M. 2d Ceylon, and ensigns 
Campbell, Haswell and Coane of the 73d 
regiment. 

Lieut. Forster, the midshipman, and 
six seamen wei-e saved,' but Lieut. Saun- 
ders, all the three officers of tlm 73d, two 
acanicii and the boy unfortunately pe- 
rished. llic night was clear, and the 
moon shone bright, but the wind w'as 
blowing fresh, and the sea was running 
high ; there docs not appear to have bfcii 
the least reason to attribute this cala- 
^mitous event to any fault wlintever of the 
coniin.indiiig olliccr or the boat’s crew— 
it was a misfortune that could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented — a great sea broke 
over the boat’s quarter, and she was iti- 
stancly filled and turned keel upwards; 
two of the seamen who could not swim 
clang to the boat and were saved ; lieut. 
Forster got liold of an oar, and with the 
help of one of the seamen reached the 
harbo ur, when, after being nearly e.K- 
hausted he was assisted by Mr. Windsor 
in saving himself upon a dhony ; the other 
seamen escafied by swiiniuiug ; Ensign 
Campbell was tiirowii upon the rocks at 
the mouth of the harliour, and every 
means were used in vain by the medical 
gentlemen to restore his lifeless body. In 
the course of the next morning the bodies 
of ensign Haswell, the two seamen and 
the boy were] found, and at five o’clock 
the twb officers and the boy were in- 
ierred in the burial ground on the south 
espiaua^ ; Hit Excellency the Governor 
.with all his Staff, tiko captain and Officers 
of. the Iphigenia, the 7M regiment, the 
facers of the other legimentg and artil- 
lery in ganrlioO, ind all the dvilianH in 
Colombo attended. *- 


At the tale at the.Gaieral t*rea8ury on 
2^th Dec^ bills On Bengal conimeii'i^d at 
22|, and closed telllfig at 22 fanamt cur- 
rency, P. S. R. 

On 27th bills on England were sold at 
from 14 R. D. and 7 Fan. to 13 P. jF*. St. 

When his Excellency the Governor was 
last in Kandy, there was brought before 
bis notice, a boy whose mother positively 
declared him to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate -Major Davis. Some indeed are 
f-rediilous enough to believe, that this boy 
carrying the most evident marks of Eu- 
ropean blood is the son of a Kandian wo- 
man by a Kandian blacksmith, as proba- 
ble a supposition as that he may be the 
son of a Chinese woman by a Malay fa- 
ther ; the probability of his being the son 
of that unfortunate British officer caused 
the Governor to order him to be educated 
in the seminary at Colombo. 

Govt, Advertinerj 25th Jan. 1817.— 
Gerriway Pattoo and Mahagam Pattoo 
arc to be uniicil into one district, under 
the name. District of Taiigalle. 


CIVIL AWOINTMPJWTS. 

I>ec.4y 18!6.--Harry St. Leger Assist. 
Collr. in district df Jatriiapatain. ' 

J. A. Farrell, Esq. to be Collector of 
Tangallee. 

R. M. Sneyd, Esq. Assisant Collr. 

J. Downing, Esq. is removed to thccol- 
lectorship of Matiira. 

D. Starke, Esq. Assist, to Coiiimissary 
of Revenue, 

H. Wright, Esq. Provincial Judge of 
Matiira. 

BIRTHS. « 

27ih Dec. I ady of 1 icnt. Col. O'Connell, H. M. 

73rd regiment, of a son. 

2d January. Mrs, Dawson, of a clausliter. 

Sill. Lady of Capt. Truter Connor, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

14*h Koy. Mr. C. Walker, 1st Officer «f Hip 
G overnment brig, Kundyaii, to Mist Sophia 
Dalrymple. 

DEATHS. 

22th Dec, At Tangnlle, Capt. Hoherts, H- M’. 
2d Ceylon regiment. Commandant of Haw- 
banrotte. 

3d Jan. At Colombo, Lieut. Hone, H. M. ist 
Ceylon regiment. 

29th. At Pde Galle, Lieut. G. Halliday, M. M. 
I9ih regiment. 

tsth. At Colombo, infant daughter of Baron 
Von Conrady • 

2lst Nov. At Colombo, Capt. Samuel Allcu 
Whee cr, 1st Ceylon regiment. 

The Ceylon Government Gazette announces the 
heavy loss which the Island has sustained in 
the death of W. Tolfrej^ Eso. on the 4th Jhn. 
after a severe illnMs nr 14 days contfhtaahce, 
Srhich terminated a life eminently devoted to 
the good of othttsi his dmUi appears to have 
excited universal vegra. 

JAVA, 

Oszeue Whs so- 
ptftmm'bir tbb BhUlViakllie CohtlthCoii 
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the 2Qtfa of August. It iii piihl.i8lie4 
twice a week* ia the Dutch language. The 
app<»iutmeiits to the Resi(lencie 9 tiai have 
been made by the putch Goverinneut are 
not supposed to promise the most benefi- 
cial result. The Governor has refused to 
guarantee the protection of the Rajahs 
iind Native Princes, now settled in their 
dominions, according to the policy adopt-, 
ed by the English ; so that it is not pro- 
bable theexistiugorderof things will long 
remain. The approaching departure of 
the liritish Authorities is, wc understand, 
cxtreuioly regretted by the native powers, 
and the succeeding Government regarded 
with dislike and alarm, occasioned by the 
apprehension that is entertained of the 
old system f>f rule being restored. The 
refusal of the guarantee which British 
justice demanded^ affords an argiiuieiit un- 
favourable to their interests, and indicates 
a cliaiige in the principles of the adminis- 
tration that has been pursued since the 
colonies came into our pussession. 

The Dutch certainly have good reason 
to r-^gr/it the departure of our troops from 
the Colony so soon, as the 2(1 dh'ision of 
their forces from Holland is not expected 
till the end of November, and there is 
evident disxatisf action among the natives. 
— ^The Rx-SuUan of Djocjocurta, who has 
been residing here as a state prisoner 
since his return from Penang, was detect- 
ed about five days ago in fomenting an 
an insurrection his plans are not yet 
fully known, but the Dutch themselves de- 
clare, that tlie iiitentioii appeared to he a 
gencr«al and indiscriiiiiiiate massacre of 
the Europeans, and that he had collected 
many adherents fiji* this desperate under- 
taking. Hi.s quarters are now strictly 
watched, and three or four of his retinue 
lia\’e been sent to the jail of Ratavia, 
wliere of course they must die, for it is 
such a place that a pris(tiier scarcely ever 
survives the whole month. — Pena/ig Qaz, 

Extract from the Proclamation of the 
Dutch (Jovernment at Batavia. 

Your sudden burst of heartfelt joy, in- 
habitants of Java, on learning the reitener- 
atioii of our native country, proved how 
gladly you would welcome the moment 
when the interrupted relations might be 
restored. New disturbances delayed this 
happy period. 'I'lie Netherlands army, 
partly destined for your protection, was 
first obliged io rub to arms, and fight to- 
gether with those of the allied powers, 
Che glorious strife of liberty and depcti- 
dence. But scarcely was their victory 
ensured, when his Majesty again turned 
his eyes towards you. 

That these potsessions restored to him 
by a just and magoaoimous ally, should be 
without deUy pla^d under the Nether- 
lands governm^tityVs^ iCIi Majesty's enm- 
jpand and our commission^ Uiis moment 


has arrived ; a^d it to w a feeKug of the 
highest satisfaction to be able to pruclaiin 
H to you. 

You come under the rule and protection 
of a sovereign sprung from that race which 
is most dear to the NeCherIand.% from 
which all Netherlands, inspired with 
noble ardor, sought for its preservation, 
and, by the aid of divine pj-ovideiico, ob- 
tained it. ^ 

Netherlaifils India to Netberland re- 
stored, should participate in the preserva- 
tion, and, with God's blessing, attain to 
more than its former splendor. Such is 
the fixed design of the King, and our ef«> 
forts can and sliall iiave no other motive 
than the joint welfare of both. 

In these our endeavours wc look for as- 
sistance and support from all ; for the 
principles which guide us are just, liberal, 
and mild. Tlit^r only object is ti> pro- 
mote general and individual pro.sperity. 
Our intentions of adliering to these prin- 
ciples are unsliaken ; — our means of 
maintaining them powerful. A strict ol- 
servaiice of the social duties, in accord- 
ance with the gcneriil and particular laws 
and regulations, is the easy and generous 
condition on wliich His Majesty com- 
mands us to promise his paternal protec- 
tion to all who live under his dominion, 
without exception. 

To take a zealous, fiiithful, and honor* 
able interest in promoting the public ser- 
vice, to avoid all oppressive and arbi- 
trary treatment of any one whomsoever, 
is the certain way for all, whether high or 
low in office, to lieconie .sharers in His 
Majesty’s favour. Such a line of conduct, 
therefore, we shall as certainly feci it our 
duty to a* knowledge and reward, as to 
check and resist, severely and impartially, 
a emit ntry behaviour, should such an un- 
looked for instance occur. 

With these dispositions also, tliegovern- 
roent entrusted to him is this day assumed 
by our colleagues,' tlic Baron van der Ca- 
pellan, on wlioin it has pleased His Ma- 
jesty to confer the permanent dignity of 
Governor-General of Netherlands India, 
and Commander-in-Cliiefof His Majesty's 
laud and sea forces to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

We do further declare, in order to obvi- 
ate all hiteiTiiption or difficulty in the re- 
gular course of affairs, that tlie existing 
laws and regulations for the nilmiiiistratiun 
of justice, the management and collection 
of the public revenues and resources, agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, and all 
other branches remain of general effect. 
And we do desire and command that the 
same be respected and obt^yed by all, and 
be maintained by those to whom the charge 
and execution thereof is confided, in the 
name abefon the behalf of the Nethe^nd 
governnsenC, until wc shall have further 
provided therein* 
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We ordam that from henceforth, in all 
clrii and criminal actions at law, the sen- 
tence shall be proiiouuced in the name and 
suthorfry of the KInff of the SetlietUmis, 

Finally, we direct all persons holding 
public oUlccs or situations, to continue 
in charge thereof, in so far as we have not 
already made, or shall hereafter make, 
other arrangements for the discharge of 
the duties thereunto attached. 

And in order that no one 'may pretend 
ignorance thereof, these presents shall be 
proclaimed and affixed in the most solemn 
manner at the seat of (Government (lloof- 
acad, metropolis), and at the different re- 
sidencies, both in the Dutch and native 
languages. 

Given at Batavia this 19th day of 
x\UgU8t 1816. 

(Signed) C. T. Elout. 

Van der Capellen. 

' A.A. Buyskes, 

Commlisio/iers General, 


NEW SOU i i l WALES. 


in thoroughly Sttbdtliiig the spirit of re- 
volt among his rebellious subjects. It 
had formerly been their plan of warfare 
to hunt the defeated party up into the 
mountains, and upon both shies kill all 
within their power; hut from an excel- 
lence of policy, for which this venerable 
Chief is doubtless indebted to the wise 
and benevolent counsel of his Christian 
friends, the Misslonaric's, he adopted the 
more roiiciliatory course of extending am* 
nesty to the revolt ers, from whom a sn- 
Ictnii promise of allegiance was exacted 
upon their return to good order. 

'I'he Active, in which Mr. Crook and 
family went, had not arrived at the 
islands when Mr. Burnet left, as that 
vessel would necessarily remain some time 
at the Bay of Islands, which was her first 
intended dcstiiurion. Tiie Queen Char- 
lotte had however pone for the Marque- 
sas, and is by tliis time homeward bound. 

The Tweed, Cupr. Eddis, arrived from the 
Derwent at Sydney, April 27, I8I6. — Shi^ bring# 
inturmatiou of the Hale arrival there of the Emu, 
on the 4tla. 


Syrhit'i/f .August 8, 1816. 

Arrived the Trill}, ( ' iptain Burnet, which 
sailed from this port on the 27th of May, 
1815, and shared with il)e roloiiial schooner 
Brothers in the severe conflict at New 
Zealand on the 2.)tli of Atigusc following, 
the circumstances attending whieli en- 
counter tlie public are already in posses- 
sion of. From thence proceeding to the 
Society Islands, she reached Eiinao at a 
crisis which was designed by the un- 
friendly inliHhitants of Otalieitc to de- 
termine tiic fate of PoiJiarr^e and his ad- 
herents, the Booree Auta, or praying 
people,*’ the appellation given to those 
who had renounced idolatry and profess- 
ed a desire to embrace Christianity. The 
attack upon those quietly disposed people 
wais reserved for the Sabbath Day, when 
their opponents considered they would be 
employ^ in tlie duties of devotion: and 
BO sudden wiis the attack that tlie latter im- 
mediately gave way, until by the presence 
of mind and bravery of aii Eiiglislnnan 
who resi'led ainougsC them, the ardor of 
the assailants received a check, and the 
pursuers were in turn pursued with con- 
siderable loss. Captain Burnet reports 
that the attack taking place close to the 
Ma side, the Englishman fixed a swivel 
on the stem of one of their canoes, which 
he plied with such wonderful effect, that 
after a few discharges the assailant s coin- 
menced a precipitate retreat, leaving up- 
wards of forty deati upon the beach, 
f^ptain Burnet proceericd tiieii to the 
. Marquesas ; and on bis return to ICiman, 
which occupied an interval of three 
months, hqd the pleasure to learn that 
' the Ongag0iiuent pbove alluded to hud been 
decisive; Krst, In placing Pomarde in the 
fhll sovereignty of the I^iauds ; and iiext^ 


B1KTIIS, 

Sd Jan.lslS. La ly oi tieui. Forster, Corn, of H.M. 
brig Emu, of a son. 

Lady of tlie lute Ellis Brent, Baq Judge Adra- 
cate of tln< teiriiory, of a daiiahtcr. 

11th July, 18 IG. I.ad)r R. Jenkins, Esq. of 
G«n;gc-Sireet, of a son. 

ftHtJi Aug, l.ady of his honor Lieut-Governor 
Mulle, of a dniiKhter. 

aad Oct, Mrs. W. I . H. Jackson, of a daughter, 

marhiaAes. 

StliJan. 18lG, Lieut. Came, H.M. 46th regiment, ' 
to Mi.os Broitghtoii, eldest ilaiig ter of W. 
Droughton, Esc), Assi>tu> i Coinnrsi-ary Gene- 
ral, and Alagisiratii for the County of Cum- 
liei'land. 

ISih March, 1816. Capt. Read, of the Merchant 
Service, lo Miss Elia. Drivtr, of Ca^tlereagh 
street 

e4th Ai»ri1, At St, Ph lipv, Svdm y. Mr. H. Sid-‘ 
dons, commaiuler of ilir' bng ('iiin|ittell Mac- 
quarie, to Miss Jane l*i>vvili dsogh erof Mrs. 
t’owcll, of thi* Parainati.i R >s(l. 

28th June. And. Dyrn.', to Miss M. Best. 

DE.4THS. 

4th Jan. 1816. At Windsur, Mr. VV. Gaudry, 
settler. 

9Ist March. Mrs. Palmer, wife of Mr. J. Pal- 
mer, of Sydney. 

22d. Mr. W. H. Mangel. 

May 1816. Mrs. *iiitFord, wife of Rcy. W. Staf- 
ford, Vic.'iro Ovrrbiii'v Worcestershire. 

7th Oct. Mr, 1. Keddingt >n. 


CAPE OF G(JOD HOPE. 

We copy from the Madras Courier 
the following cxCiuct of a letter from 
an officer on board iiis iVI;iJe.Nty*s ship 
Zebra, dated, the 10th of August, 
which dcserihes her sufferings ; 

** Nothing w'orth ineniioning occurred 
during our passage hej c, until we arrived off 
the bank of Lagulla.^, where we met with 
all sorts of disasters from the mos* violent' 
squalls and gales I everwitnessed— one of 
them very nearly upset us, split our sails 
to pieces, aud tlie lightping took away 
our fpre and main yards*. We wdve Ulkeat 
dback with a heavjr gale Yrom tfia S. W « 
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vrhich lasted three days ; fortunately we 
were enabled to repair the damages very 
quickly, and a few days carried us close 
up to the liny; but a S. VV. gale came on 
again, biowiiJg with great fury, and drove 
ns off the bank. — On the 26tli of July, 
we contrived to reach Simon’s Bay, and 
I had hoped all our troubles were at an 
end for some time ; but on the night of 
the 29th it blew a perfect hurricane from 
N. W. during which the Revolutioniiaife 
parted her cai)lcs, and drove on board the 
Zebra« sweeping every thing in her way, 
and after reiiiaiiiiiig on board us half an 
hour, she swung clear, drifted on shore, 
and took us with her, where we remained 
two days, striking the ground very hea- 
vily, and the two vessels foul of each 
(Itlicr nearly the whole time. Had not 
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the Zebra • been the strongest vessel 
that could be put together, nothing could 
possibly have prevented her going to 
pieces, or had we grounded five yards 
farther ahead or astern, nothing could 
have saved us from going to pieces upon 
the rock ; the R^volutiouiiaire is, we have 
reason to believe, very much damaged, 
she at one time gained on the pumps, 
but since they got hei' off, she has made 
much less water, nut she must be hove 
down.— The Zebra, I am happy to say, 
has not made a drop of water, though 
her false keel Is knocked off, and her rud- 
der and her upper works cut to pieces by 
the frigate. 


« The 2ebra it a teak ship, built at Bombay. 


• nme IntelUgenci, 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


lIMPKRIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to regnhite tlie t: ide to and 
from places within the charter limits of 
the Eiisi. India Company, and his Majes- 
ty’s possessions in the Mediterranean, has 
been auicndcd on recommitment, and two 
clauses iritio.lnccd by which it is enacted 
that the Island of Malta and its depeiid- 
eiicic.s, shall he deemed to he in Europe ; 
but that tio construction be put on the 
Act to prevent the introduction into Mal- 
ta or (iihialtar of article.^ now importa- 
ble into ti e T.Tnited Kingdom. 

A Report lias been made by the Com- 
mons, to whom the Petitions of the East- 
Iiidia Coinpauy, and of certain Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock, were referred, 
in which it is stated that it has been 
proved that the mediniii rate of peace 
freight <if the ships cnuinerated in the 
Petition is about jtl8 per ton, being Jl^ 
below the hnvest rate at. which the Com- 
pany has been able to contract for since 
the coiielnsion of the war. The Coin- 
inittee argue, that uotwithstandina the 
explicit language of the Act of 1799*, 
reiideiiiig the owners iiica|)able of claim- 
ing any increase of the tixed rale of peace 
freiglit, it appears that expectation.s have 
been entertained that relief would be 
granted in the event of the expenses of 
outfit bi*comiiig greatly dispro portioned, 
but that it seems clear that such expecta- 
tions can only be justified in those cases 
where contracts were in strict conforiniiy 
to the Act, on flie principle of an invari- 
able peace freight. The Report proceeds 
to state the setting aside of the claims of 
six ships contracted for in 1811, and four 
regular extra ships, and that «pon the 
rCn^aining twenty-four cases^ great diffl- 
(i^ltyliAs beeopfound in forming ain opi- 


nion. They are of decided opinion, that 
a relaxation of the principles of fixed 
tender should occur as seldom as possible, 
but that circumstances would render a li- 
teral cxeciuioii of their contracts peculi - 
arly hard upon the owners of the tweu- 
ty.four. The Committee conceive, that the 
only course of relief would be to permit 
the ship-owners, on payment of the pe- 
nalty of jg5,000 for noii-performaiice of 
their contracts, to receive an improved 
rate of freight not mure than £g per ton. 
Also, that the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors on this matter, be reported to 
Parliafiient. The Committee also, recom- 
mend the revision and improvement of 
the laws affecriiig the Company’s shipping 
system. 

A Bill founded on the above Report, to 
authorize the Directors to make extraor- 
dinary allowances to the owners of certain 
.ships, was ordered to he printed on the 
13ih June, which enacts that the East- 
Iiidia Company may allow the owners of 
ceriaki ships an additional sum for freight 
upon payment of penalty; which allow- 
ance is to be abated in rase of the redur- 
ti<m in the price of articles. If owueii 
become entitled to additional charges 
arising in war time, no allowance to be 
made. Payment of bond may be deduct- 
ed out of the freiglit and earnings of the 
ship; lioiid is cancelled in case of lo«^s 
or capture. The Act docs not alter 
cf>ntracts and agreements by which 
the said ships are let or hired. All 
future allowances or agreemc:pts of Coih- 
pany with ship-owners to be laid before 
Parliament. 

The fodlowing is a summary of the 
state of the East India Company’s annual 
account to 1st May, 1817. 
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[July, 


Beceipti in the 
Territ. hrnniw 100,000 
PO* Commerc. 6,48&,19l 


Faynicnr9 in Ter- 
rit. hranch 1,965,963 

Po. Cunimerc. 4,456,358 


Territ. Debts 7,290,526 
Territ. Assets 3,222-,773 


6,586,191 

6,424,321 


Torrit. Assets (lef. .. .. 4,067,753 

pommerc. Debts 2,130,533 
^miueri Assets 2 1 ,066,229 


Commerc. Assets in favour 18,935,696 


Assets in favour . . . . 14,867,913 

To amount of Company’s 
Home Bond Debt, bear- 
ing 5 per cent. Inte- 
rest .. .. j^3,958,175 

Do. do. not bear- 
ing Interest 15,417 3,973,592 


nor of Java and itf dependencies. Sir 
Thomas presented a copy of his History 
of Java. 

Same day„ His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased, to confer jtlin 
honor of Knighthood on Ralph Rice, Esq» 
Recorder of Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Kant India //oujc.-^Capt. W. Forrest 
luis been appointed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to succeed Sir J.Cuiitiiughain, as In- 
spector of Militaiy Stores for India, and 
Capt. Peicr Paue, late of the Bombay es- 
tablishment, to succeed Capt. Forrest as 
Assist. Inspector. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Gordon ; Capt. J. S. 
Crofts, Surgeon W. Mackie, and Capt. 
S. Snook of the Bombay Marine have re- 
tired from the service. 

Mr. James Sand with, is permitted by 
the Court of Directors lo proceed to Bom- 
bay to practise as an Attorney in the Re- 
corder’s Court at tliat Presidency. 


Assets in favour .. .. ^^10,894,351 

Carlton Uouie, Map 29, 181 7. — His 
Royal HigliiicsH the Prince Regent was 
this day pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to confer the ho- 
nor of KuiglUhood upon Thomas Staro- 
lojrd Raffles, £sq. late Lieutenant-Qover- 


We are reqiicsteil to correct a mistake 
in oiir Jonriiul tor May, p. 5U0, relative 
to reports of cases deciiied ip the Court of 
the Recordur, and Supreme Court at 
Madras. Notes of the kind alluded to 
were, in tlie course of the last year, pri- 
vately printed there for tlie use of that 
stutlement, but not iutended for publica- 
tion. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


Wc liavo been favoured with the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings at 
Hertford College, on the 29ih of May, 
when a numerous deputation of the Court 
of Directors visited that iiistitutiou, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of Che students, and 
likewise for that of presenting prizes to 
those who had distinguished themselve.s. 
Tlic College had the honor of a visit from 
Mr. Canning, Lord Hinniii.g, and the 
Bishop of Lon don, the visitor; from the 
two former for the first time. 

nie Directors arrived first. Short- 
ly after their arrival they proceeded to the 
council room, when the following docu- 
lueuts were laid before them as usual. 

A report oti the state of the discipline 
iand literature of the college. 

The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who bad been 
Awarded prizes, and had obtained other 
honorable distinctions. 

Tlie rank of the students who were 
then leaving the college for India, as 
settled by tihe College Council, with refer- 
ence to their industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. 


The report afforded tlie deputation 
much satisfaction, inasmuch as it appear- 
ed thereby, that, notwithstanding some 
partial iiiterrupiion of good order, the 
great body of the students had on the 
wliole conilucted tlietnselves with regula- 
rity, propriety, and attention to their 
studies ; and tliat the literary exertions 
of the Mudents had been such as to reflect 
great honor on many of them, and to do 
justice to the opportunities of instruction 
which the college had afforded them. 

On the arrival of the other distinguish- 
ed personages who visited the college 
upon that occasion, the Deputation which 
had adjourned, re-assembled, and the 
whole proceeded to the Council Room, 
where they waited till the students were 
assembled in the hall ; and the report of 
the Slate of the collc'^^e, the list of the 
prizes, and sonic of the examination 
papers, were shewn to the Members of the 
India Board and the Bishop. 

The students being assembled, the De- 
putation, accompanied by Mr. Canning, 
I/>rd Binning, the Bishop of L^ncton, 
the College Council, and several other 
visitors, proceeded to the hall, where tho 
following transactions took place *. 
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Tlie Clerk to the Committee of College 
read the List of Prizes. 

Mr. William Richard Younii; read an 
English Essay of his own composition, the 
subject of which was a comparison of Car- 
thage and Great Britain. 

This produaion afforded very great sa* 
tfsfaction. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Sanscrit and Ben- 
galese languages took place, in which the 
several Students who were selected for 
that purpose acquitted themselves in a 
manner Jiiglily creditable to themselves 
and the Professors, and very gratifying to 
ail the auditors. 

Prizes were distributed agreeably to the 
1 i s t b efore-men t i oiied . 

The Clerk read twice the rank of tlie 
Students leaving, the College. 

And the Cliah-iiian addressed the Stu- 
dents to the following effect. 

He expressed the liigli gratification felt 
by himself and his colleagues at the 
favourable report ma le by the Council of 
the state of the College, and the spe- 
cimens of talent exhibited that day ; he 
remarked with pleasure also, that although 
the Bengal Students were excluded by tlic 
regulations from the Sanscrit Prize, seve- 
ral of them had applied successfully to 
that difficult language, that the Gentlemen 
who had .so distingtiished themselves 
were Mr. George Morris, Mr. Bouhierson, 
and Mr. Kaikes Clarke, and that the 
progress they had made in Sanserif, 
was a pledge of their assiduity in tlie 
Sen’ice of the Company ; he trusted that 
all present were impressed with a sense 
of the benefits derived from that in.stitu~ 
tiofi, one of the most prominent of which 
the Chairman represented to be the more 
speedy qiialificatiuii for active ein]>loy than 
was found to take place prior to (he esta- 
blishment of the College. 

It afforded him pleasure to say, that the 
report made of the conduct of the stu> 
dents was, upon tlie whole, favourable. 
Yet, he said, it was incumbent on him to 
express the pain he felt that the term had 
been tarnished by some instances of insu- 
bordination, and that it had been neccs- 
flftry to make some examples. He hoped, 
however, that such misconduct as that to 
which he had found it necessary to allude, 
would never occur again, and that in fu- 
ture, they would evince their gratitude to 
their superiors by their assiduous appli- 
cation to their studies, and by their good 
conduct in every respect. 

To those students who were about to 
leave the College finally, the Cliairman 
•aid he would address a mw words : them 
he recomihended to employ the tedious 
hbul-s which occur during a Jong voyage 
in improving the acquirements they had 
obuiiied at the College, assuring them it 
Would be the means of their being the 


sooner qualified for active employment, 
and of their being distinguished iii the 
Service. Tlieni, also, he rcci>mmended 
to be kind to the natives, laying aside all 
prejudice against them on account of 
their difference of colour and manners, 
and bearing in mind, that, as subjects, 
they were entitled to all the benefits of 
good government, and as men, to all the 
offices of humanity. 

The Deputation tj^en, arcompilriied by 
Mr. Canning and Lord Binning, proceed- 
ed to the Chapel, where the Bishop con- 
firmed several of the Students, and the 
business of the day terminated. 

The whole of the distinguished per- 
sonages before-mentioned, partook after- 
wards of an early dinner with the Prin- 
cipal and tlic Professors. 

Having been favoured- also, with a 
List of the Students who obtained Prizes 
and otiier honorable distinctions, amt 
tlie rank of tlie students who then left 
the College for India, we have great |)lea- 
sure in laying the same before our read - 
ers. 

Students who obtained Prizes and other 
honorable distinctions, 

George Janies Morris, Medal ih Clas- 
sics. Political Kcoiioniy, Persian, and 
Mathematics, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Cornelius Cardew, Medal in Law, 
Prize in Persian writing, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

Alexander Maclean, Medal in Sans- 
crit, and great credit in other depart - 
ineiits. 

William RIcIiard Young, Medal In Kri- 
glish eon]|iosiiioii. 

Henry »Sniitli Bouhierson, Prize in Ben- 
galese, and highly disttinguished in other 
departments. 

Richard IMacan, Prize in Hindnsfa:t!i, 
with great credit in other dcpartinents. 

Henry Fetherstone, Prize in Mathema- 
tics, with great credit iii other depart- 
ments. 

Colin Lindsay, Prize in Persian, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Brian Houghton Hodgsou, Prizes in 
Classics, ill Political Economy, in Benga- 
lese, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

William Page, Prize in Law, with great 
credit In other departments. 

John Can’ac Morris, Prize in Hind(i.s- 
tani, highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

John Pollard Willougby, Prize in Peiv 
sian, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

George Robert Gosling, Prize in Clas- 
sics, aad highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

VVilllam Raikcy Clarke, Prize in liic 
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liengalese, and highly distinguitthed in 
other departments. 

John. Trotter, Prizes iti Mitheniatfcs, 
in History, and in Law, and highly dis* 
liiiguished in other depariineutti. 

William Gordon, Prize in Hisdustani, 
second Prize in Kiiglish composition, and 
highly distinguished in . other depart- 
ments. 

Andrew Orotc, Prize in Sanscrit. 

Hariy Borradaile, Prize in Hindustani, 
. and ill French. 

Aldtauder Cuinniing, Prize in Benga- 
lese. 

tlichard Wells, Prize in Persian. 

. John Kycrot't Best, Prize in Classics, 
with greai credit in other departments. 

GrevilJe Temple Temple, Prize in 
French, and Drawing, with great credit 
in other departments. 

V7illiain I'arry Oheden, Prize in French. 

Thomas Wyatt, Prize in Drawing. 

The following Students were highly dis- 
tinguished, Alexander Fairlic Bruce, 
Itobert Ihirlow, Hon. Frederic John 
Shore, Lestock Davis, Henry Snaitli Lane, 
Thomas Richardson, George Ramsay 
Campbell, (Jeorge Cheap. 

And the following passed the Kxami> 
nation with great credit, Charles (haw- 
ford Parks, George Russell Clerk, diaries 
James Harnett, Anstruther Chcape. 

The twelve licst Persian Writers are 
William Hoyd, 

Harry Borraduilc, 

Alexander Fariie Bruce, 

-Cornelius Cardew, 

George Charles (Jlieap, 

John Francis GrifHth Cooke, 

Freileiic ('iirrie, 

Thomas Reid Davidson, 

Henry Harington Glass, 

Meniy Patrick Russell, 

Grjiiville Temple Temple, aud 

• Thomas Wyatt. 

William Dampier was dr.st of his class 
ill Law, and also in classics, but forfeited 
the medals in tho>e. departnients, for 
watit of good proficiency in other depart- 
inenjts, according to the regulations of the 
college. 

Sydenham Charles Clarke forfeited .a 
prize ill Law, which would otherwise 
have fallen to him, by giving up the San- 
scrit department ; aiift also for want of 
good proficiency in other departments. 

Wflliam Richard Young, was first of 
his class jn Law, and in Political Econo- 
my ;• hat forfeited the prizes in those de^ 
partnients for want of good proficiency In 
other departmcnr.s. 

Thomas Reid Davidson, was first of his 
class in* French, but forfeited the prize 
for want of go^ .proficiency hi other dc- 
purtiiionts : and 

John Lowi8» waa first' of his class in 
Mathematics, hut forfeited the pri<e 


for want of good proficiency in other de- 
partments. 

Hatik of the Students who left the coU 
lege for India, 

BENGAL STUDENTS. 

First Class , — George James Morris, 
Henry Smith Bouldersoii, Charles Craw> 
ford Packs. 

Second 67r/M.— Cornelius Cardew, Geo. 
Ru>sell (Jlerk, Richard Macau. 

Third Class . — John Staniforth, Alex- 
ander Thellusson. John Gray, Arthur 
Moloiiy, John Dick, Robert Williams. 

Madras Students. 

First Class, — Alexander Macleao, 
Alexander Fairlic Bruce. 

Third Class , — Williaiii Klphinston Ful- 
lerton, John Worsley, John Chardio 
W’roughton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BlkTHS. 

At TnnbririgC'pIare, the Lady of Lieut. CoL 
Fagan, of tin; Hoii. the East'india Compant*- 
Service, and Adjutant ‘General nf their Ai'ir.v 
on the Bengal Bstabltiilini> nt, of a son. 

MAKUIAGES. 

ftSth May. Capt. K. Soeyd. Bengal Tavalrr. 
eldest Bon of the Rev, W, Sneyd. Ntw L'luirc2<. 
Isle of Wight, to eldest daughter of the 

late W. Dunbar, Esq. 

Lieut, T. Wing, Rev'll Kavy. to Mrs, Wilson, 
widow of the luU* George \Vil8on, Esq* of thi*. 
H. B. I. Company’s Civil Service, Madrats Rj- 
Cahlisiiment. 

G. U. Furlong, Enq. of the Coninany’s Service, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of W. Chapman, Esq. 
of Penloiiville. 

4th June. J. S. Savery, Esq. Sen. Mcrrh. and 
Judge Advocate of Fort St. George, to Mir.v« 
Yvrworth, of Great Surry str(>ct, Blackfriar* 
road. 

Mh June. At CamVrweli, J. Crichton. Esq. 
commander of H. C Ship Lord Lyndi>cii. t» 

< atlieririe, voungest daughter cd' tha late AIc.\. 
Small, D. D. Mlhintrr of Kilcouquhar, Fift;. 

At Hael^ncy, Capt. Do Bn>3che of the i»t C' - 
ton Ri'giinent. Ald-dr-Camp lo Gen. Browong^'. 
to Miss Sarah Smvih, only daughter of the lati.; 
Alfred Smyiii. Enq. K. N. 
fil«t June. Rt. Hon. G. W. Russell, Qd ann f>r 
the Duke of Bedford, to Mbs Elizabeth Ann 
Rawdon. only child of the Hon. J. Ruwdoit, 
and nivee to the Marquia of HnsiingB. 

Same day, at Mary-le boue Church. Cliarle<i Pas- 
lev. Esq. of Gluuceslcr-nlace, Port man aqinn*. 
Major in the service nr the Hon. East^ndin 
C\impany, and late Charge d’Aflaircs at the 
Court of Persia, _ on the part of the Supreme 
Government of India, to iVlarv, eldest daughter 
of the lute Simon M*Tav|sh, Bsq.of Montreal,hi 
Canada, and of Dunardry, Nortli Britain. 

At the Capr of Good Hope, In March, 1. Luson, 
Esq. Agent to the Hon. East*lndia Company, 
to Catherine Marla, daughtci|of P. L. Clocte. 
Ssq. of Cape Town. 

DEATH.*?. . 

May 99. At her house, in Upper Seytnour-Street, 
Eliza, wife of T. Hart Davies. B.sq. of Madrbv. 
On .Sunday, flili June. Mr. E. Ilist, of the Ea'it 
India House and Son>in-lavv of the laie Rev. 
T. Rvbmson. Rector of St. Mary’s, Lercestcr. 
Onlhesdth May, in the «Sd year of his age. 
Thomas *8811. Esq. of LIchdela. father o.' 
Heii^ Sdlt, Esq. lilt MidMty** Consul -Oeiioi a? 

LatSy, second son of John Coxarell, 

of Charlton King’s, near ChcKenhafo. Ro wAi 
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drowned in the eetning of November ifttbt nt 
Canton. It it vupiMted that lie muet tiave fliUleii 
overooartl during lii« sleep. He was a Midship- 
man on board tile L«»ldstreani. 

Admiral ttille, Otiveriiuruf the Danish East*] ndia 

B ossessKHU, died' at I'laiiquebar. Captain 
liricli, lately Daiiish Consul at Algers* is eapcct- 
ca to ^ iia.ned iiis successor. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tueiduy, Jane 04* 1817* 

Coltoa.—Tlie de.naiid for Cotton continues very 
limited; the Glasgow lodrket* however* was very 
brisk last wet k. — riiere is much interest excited 
as to when iiic East India Cumpaiiy will bring 
forward me i.ext sale of Cottons: the general 
impi'e«sioii in me market is that n will be fixed 
for the 1 ith proximo* hut no declaration has yet 
been made by me Cu.iipany. 

Sayar.— The market wa* last week more plen- 
tifully supplied with Sugars; the stocks in Che 
warehoti»e* it will be observed* have greatly cii- 
creased ; iiie htild rs evince a dispusiti-m to ac- 
cept oi the present crices : the sales etfecterl are 
ill coiis.'qiieiii.'e a shade lowef.^Tlie demand fur 
foreign Sugar continues coiiAiied to the lower. 
i|iialiiies, wlr-chare rather scan e.— It is stated in 
the market that ihe Sugar Bounty Bill refers only 
to Sugars rerined by the new process* commonly 
termed I'atent Go«^s* and that the bounty on 
otJier refined goods will not be varied. 

Cq^er.— The public sales last week were exten- 
sive; the whole went off freely* withuut any 
variation in tiie pricea.-*The stuck of Coffee in 
iKindon 1» veiy limited* and a very great propor- 
tion Is held by 'speculators who have observed the 
gradual diminishing of the stixrk for a series of 
years* and the great increase of consumptloii 
owing to the late depressed prices. It must be 
mentioned, the West India planter at present 
gets a fair remunerating price for his produce* 
]ilie whole is immediately brought to market* and 
sold at the currency of the day t the supplies to 
be expected will in conscqueiue be veiy cunsi- 
dcialde; the Continental prices are on the ad- 
vance* but nut in proportion with the rapid rise 
of the Bnglisli markets. At a public sale of Cof- 
fee this forenoon* consisting of damaged descrip- 
tions* the prices were exceedingly tiigli. 

JKce.— As the prices of Rice are ititimatcly 
connected with the Com market* the decUlm In 
Mark Laiic yesterdqr wrill greatly adbet the rmt, 

ffptcet.— Pepper lias been in good demand.^ 
Fine Cloves sold at Ss.ftd.; East India Ginger* 
ets.dd. e 4»i. 

SHIP-LETfER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PMlVATfi SHIPS. 

Skiy^i ifaMWS. Tons. Probable Time qf SoWiif. 

• Cape qf Good Hope. 

Lcda 16& June 88. 

Cape Packet .... 830 June 86. 

Tamerlane 140 June as. 

hie ttf Fraaee. 

BrftUb Army.... 480 June 80. 

Caleutta, 

Maeq. Anglesea. 400 June SO. 

Nor^urobrian .. 480 From Gravesendi JdliefiB. 
DiaiH...:>.4..... 080 June 80. 

jftiatie Jmtm. — No. 19.- 


.Ship Zetfer MaiU, Sfc, 


i05 


INOIA SHIPPING INTELLIOBNCS. 

Arrwale. 

Vatf86<A.— Alexander, Cnub*— Ann* HaBSon*^ 
ftiini B>«ini>ay. 

^7in.— 'Marchiuiieu Ely* Kay* from India; 
Hugii liiglia* l''airfax*«^urut Castle* Hopc*»-l'ruui 
Cbiiu. 

ttsia.— Agamemnon* Jackson* from Ben^,^ 
Warren Hastings, Larkins* Iroin Bengal. 
87t/i.~Pniici: ui Oraiigc, sun. 
apra.— La<K Liisuingiuii* Dunner* from Ben- 
gal*— .Asia. rrecmanlietr * from India. 

SOlA.— liie Maxima, tMnajii* iium Batavia and 
the Cape* 

SIsl.— Urderneeiniiig* Leta, i'rum Batavia* 
ls<. Julie.— Naiuy* USgvmU* truui Batavia. 

8d.— Birnesi* Beaisoii*-*Aibioii* BLliop.- from 
the Cape. 

Sd.— Scaleby Castle* Moffat*— Marquis of Bly* 
Dairy mpie*—iiom Ciiina. 

JoHtt SIA.— Cambridge* Freeman*— Lady Castle- 
reagli, BiiiipMtu,— from I'liina* 

7 tA.— Minerva* Mackie,— Ku»coe* Beaiu^froos- 
Beiig.il. 

Ota.— Hero* Stephenson* from Bengal. 

IStA.— Fort William* limes, imin China* 
l6tA.— Regeiii lliple.*lrom L'hHia*— Lord Keith* 
Campbell* from Madras,— Guiif'jrd* Johnson, 
irw.ii ilcugaL 

ISSA.— George* Arle* from Madras* 
ttStA.— Nestor, TneLker* Irmn Bengal. 

Pasiieiigers per 'ttrpheus.— Mrs. Leighton and 
faiiiiiy* Miss Aitcliisoii* &!.. Dav.s* v,aiit. Gren- 
Uy* Capt, Irwin* Litui. Felling, Dr. M'Kenaie^ 
Assisiaiit-Surgeuii.— Per Alexander* Messrs. Mur- 
auii* Greaves, Davies* Claphan. 

Passengtrs per Asia.— B. btieitel, Esq. -Ad;^ 
vncate-tseiii-'ral, Mrs. Strrttfl* J . Haiie* Hsq.M.D. 
Mrs. H. Hane* Miss n. Campbirll* Lieut. H* B. 
Amswurth* H. M. 14tn fn-Ji, Misses C, M. L. 
Btreklell* and H. StretteU, Master G I. Stretlell*- 
Mbses. C. and M. Hane* Masters J. E. Patlcnon* 
W. U. Sands and H. Bands. Mrs. Oanow* from 
Madras* Miss C. Coiaman. E. Thompson* Garrow. 

J. S. Savoy* Esq. Sun. Merchant, H. Gahagao* 
Esq. Bart. Capt. Dale* 84th Kegt. Lieiil. D, H - 
M*Kcnaie* H. C. Artillery. ' 

Per Ld. Keith. —Lady E. Kichardson* Mrs.Alex- 
ander*Mrs.Furiieaiix,Mrs.Cainpl>ell* Mrs. Munro* 
f;apt. Lord Vise. Molcsworth* leth regt. N. I. F. 
Richardson* Esq. Sen. Merch. Misses M. H. and 
L. S. Kicliardson* Capt. Smith* 88d drag. CapeJ 
Lane* 84tb regi. Lieuts. Pastier* Lawe* Samuel* 
Kelso* Cadogan* Bradford* Surg. Patterson* Mr. 
Ch. Herd. Purser ot the Java* Masters Arthur 
Richardson* R. Alexander* Misses M, Alexander* . 
and Ch. Alexander* Masters J. aud W. Fur- 
neauz* Miss Spier* Elia. Goldie* Masters K. 
Johnson andU. T. Johnson. Miss C. Campbell* 
Masters W. Wray and Furneaux* 

Per George.— Capt. Uaiiies, Roy. Art. Capt. Me- 
redith* Maunw Cavalry* Lieut. Bruce* Dr. Ricli- 
ardson, Mrs. Dent and infant* Capt. Biucliman* 
Lieuts. Murept, Blair* and strong. 

Per Marchioness of Ely,— Mrs. Gardiner* Mrs. 
Hollins* Mrs, Keeble. Mrs. Blackc, Mrs. Symes* 
Mrs. Knowles* Mrs. Beaumont* Miss Hom. C* 
W. Gardiner* Esq. T. C. Chase. Esq. IJeut. 
Col. Symes. Major Keeble* Captains Blundell 
and Bandail* Mr. J. Aitkin* Lieuts. Parinetrr 
aeil Sharp* Messrs. Beaumont* O'Connor* and 
Periion* Ensign Canmbell, H. M. 191 I 1 foot. 

Per Anne.— Lieut. Col. W. Koomearid Mrs, S. 
Mrs.'Ashburner and live children* Mrs. Kennett* 
Capt. C. M. Leckie* Lieut. Hartniss* Cornet De 
Lancy* Dr. Beard* Capt, Wilkinson. Mrs. Wil- 
kinson and child* Miss Ch. Roome* Miss H. 
West* Miss Ch. Morrisoii, Master K. Wallace* 
Captns* lAtidy* Cairnes* and Campbell, Lieuts. 
Newman* DavU* and Womby, Cornet Walker* 
and 15 children. 

Per Warren Hastings.— Mrs. Churchill* Mrs. 
Phton* Mrs. M Kenxie* Mrs. Haldane, Mrs. 
Murchison* Misses .M. and E* Churchill* Col. jk. 
Haldane, H. Chui-chill. Esq. Captns. C. Wilson 
•ad PlayAIr* Messrs, tiougn. R. Jones* J. Caxcy. 

J. A. Caacy* C. L. Caacys J- D. Caxey* llfissea 

R. M'Xcnxle* M. Paton* £• Birch* £• Riciiarda, 

S. Wilson^ M* 8. Murchiiison, f. H. Murchi- 
yn^jMyefa 8* Murchison* H. RamUtbo* and 

■voTT’iv. p 




Price Current of East^India Produce for June 1817. 1Q7 



L. 

s. d. 

L. 

8, 

d. 

Cocliineal 


3 9 

to 0 

4 

3 

Codec. Java 

...cwr. 4 

8 0 

— 4 fO 

0 

— Clicribiin 


0 0 

— 4 

4 

0 

— — Bourbon 


2 0 

— 4 

10 

0 


5 

4 0 

— 5 

16 

o 

t'oiioii, Stiinit 

lb. .0 

.1 2 . 

— 0. 

1 

4 

Extra fine 


1 5 

— -0 

1 

6 

— — Bengal 


0 10 

— 0 

1 

0 

— — floiirnon 0 

Drtigd, iec. fur Dyeing. 

1 11 

— 0 

9 

8 

Aloes, Eoiitira.... 

...cwt. 6 

0 0 

— 14 

0 

0 

Aiinijeed*), Siar... 


10 0 

— 5 

0 

0 

Borax, Rerined... 

6 

0 0 

— 6 

ft 

0 

— Unreilneii, orTiiical 3 

ft 0 

— 5 

10 

0 

Canipliire univllnt’d 10 

10 0 

— 13 

0 


Cardemoiiis, M abilmr. .lb 0 
(!t'vloii 

3 0 

— 0 

5 

6 

Cassia Buds 

...cwi. 20 

0 0 

— 21 

0 

0 

Lignea 


0 0 

— 18 

0 

0 

I'astor l>il 

lb. 0 

3 3 

— 0 

4 

0 

China Roc.r 

...cwt. 2 

0 0 

— 2 

5 

0 

OocuUh I iiilic'ii'i.. 


0 0 

— 8 

15 

0 

Coliimbo Root.... 
Dragon's BlouU... 
Gum Ammoniac, 

lUIIl|l.. 

10 0 

— 8 

16 

0 

— — Arabic 

— AssnliPtida... 


10 0 

— 5 

0 

0 

— Bvi'jamiii ... 


10 0 

— 65 

0 

0 

— Animi 

— Galbaiium... 

...cwt. 5 

0 0 

— 7 

0 

0 

— Gatnbngiiim 

17 

0 0 

— 22 

0 

0 

— Mynii 


0 0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Olihaiiiiiii.... 


0 0 

— 8 

o 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 6 

— 0 

2 

0 

— Dye 


5 11 

— 0 

6 

0 

Sill II, Block 


10 0 

— 2 

15 

0 

— Sh-vireil .... 


10 0 

— 14 

0 

0 

Slick 


10 0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Musk. China 


15 0 

— 1 

0 

0 

Nux Vnriiira 

....CWl. 1 

10 0 

— I 

15 

0 

Oil Cassia 

— Cinnaiiioii 

— — Cloves.'. 

— — MaCt 

— - Nutm« S': ... 

Opium 

0 

2 0 
14 0 
3 0 

1 4 

— 0 

2 

3 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac . 

....cwt. 5 

4 2 
ft 0 

— 0 10 

6 

Senna 

Turmerick, Java 

III. .0 

....CWI. 1 

1 6 

6 0 

— 0 

2 

6 


Gootb declared for Sale 

On Fri'lay, II Prompt 10 October, 

Comp<iny*s . — Cotton Wool. 

I.iceu%p<i . — Ciitioii Wool— Cotton Yarn. 

On Mnutliiy, 21 July'-“Pi'ooipt 17 October. 
Company ':!. — China llawSiik, 500 baU's — Bengal 
Caw Silk, 1, 104 bales. 

Private-Trade and Licenseii. — Haw Silk, 151 
bales. 

On Friday, I AnsfUst — Prompt 31 October. 
/•rioarc-7Vrti/i».— Shawls— China Silk Handker> 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs — Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

On Monday, 11 August — Prompt 5 November, 
Company's, — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Macc— - 


L, s. d. L. 9, d. 

Turmerick, Bengal..cwt. i 5 o to i to 0 

ChtiiH 1 18 O 

2edoai‘y 

Oalls, in Sorts 7 tO 0 — 7 15 o 

Bhu*.., 0 0 0 

.Indigo, Bine lb. 

Blue and ViiiJei 0 9 O — O 10 0 

— Pu pie and Violvt ... O 7 ^ — O >8 9 

Fine Vi.Vjei 0 7 0 — 0 7 ® 

Hood 0 6 6 — 0 7 0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 6 3 — 0 6 6 

— Good f>ilto 0 5 9 — 0 6 0 

— Oo«»ct Clipper O 5 6 — 0 b 9 

Middling Ditto' O 5 .3 — O 3 •' 

— Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 ® 

— — Fine Aludras 0 6 3—07® 

^Gorul Ditto. 0 5 6 — 0 6 0 

— — Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 9 

Rice twt. I 16 O — 9 O O 

SatHower cwt. S 10 O — 5 10 O 

Sago ...iwt. I 15 0 — 8 1ft O 

S ilt pel re, Rerined cwt 8 6 0 

Silk, Beogal Skein lb. O l» 1 — O 18 11 

Novi O 16 8 — 1 1ft I 

Ditto Wniie 

Chilli 1 O 9 — 1 10 ft 

OrgHi.zine l 18 0 — 8 8 O 

Spict'S, Ciiinaini'ii lb. o i> rt — o 19 O 

— — Cloi'es 0 3 8 

— Bunrbon 

— - Mate 0 5 6 — 0 9 4 

— — NiitiTu7;s 0 5 8 — 0 5 9 

— — Gingir rwt. 8 10 O 

— Pepper, Company*s.. 0 O 7 0 0 8 

— Privilege 0 0 7 

White 0 O 10 — 0 011 

Sugar, \ cl low cwt. l im o — 8 4 O 

White 2 O O — 2 14 O 

— Brown I 14 0 — 1 16 O 

Tea, lli.heu lb. 0 2 5 — 02® 

i'ongou 0 2 9 — 0 9 ft 

— — . .Soiii'hong O 3 10 — 0 4 ® 

Campoi O 9 9 — 0 3 9 

— TwRMkiiV 0 2 11 — 0 3 4 

IVk.H ' 0 4 2 — 0 4 ® 

— Hvson Skill 0 2 10 O 4 .1 

— Hyson 0 4 3 — O ft 8 

(tiiii|i<>W(icr 0 ft 6 — 0 6 3 

Tortoiseshell.. l 6 0 — I ll 0 

Woods, 8uiii.der.ft Red. .ton 9 0 0 — 9 ® O 


at the Enat-India House. 

Cloves — Oil of Mace and Niiiintgs — Sapan Wood^ 
— Keemoo shells— Gomoto I Yarn— Biuck Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be pni up to sale ut five shil* 
lingii pt r pound for the be^t sort, mid at three 
shilling'^ and sixo’-^'iiee |>er poiinil IVir ihe inlbrior; 
the IV^ce will be put up at liglit slnllmgs and 
seven shillings per n.iuml f r the two s riu ie.i|jcc- 
tivfly; and the Clovt-s at liuec stnllings per 
pound. 

Private-Trade and l.icrnst il. — Cassia Lign\'a<~ 
Nutmegs — Mace — Cloves— till of Spices — Ginger 
—Rattans— Nux Vomira — G.-ilanga Hoot — Turme- 
ric— Kliubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian I nk — Sago -* 
Sliellack — Cane Table Mats — Rattans — BbCuy 
Wood — Saltpetre. 


Cargoes of EasU India Company's Ships lately arrived. 

Raw Silk, 66 bales, ft&c.— Piece Gopda— Cornc* 


Cargoes of tlie Hugh Ingtis, Surat Castle, Mur- 
guis of Fly. Cambridge, Lady Castlereagh, Re- 
gent, and Fort IVilHam, from China ; Alesandf.r 
and Ann, from Bombay ; Watren Hastings, 
Marchioness of Ely, and Asia, from Bengal, 
Madras and c eyion ; and Lord Keith, from 
Madras and Bengal. 

Company’s.— Tea, 8,567,126 lbs. — Raw Silk. 
•7,924 lbs. — Nankeens, 74,000 nieces — Bengal 
Goods. Muiilins, 1,935 pieces— Call icocs, 54,456 
— Prohibited, 27,062 — Coast Goods. Callicocs, 
187(908 — Proliibited. 2,1.30 — Coast and Cambay 
Goods. Prohibited, 49.60ft. 

Private-Trade eafl Pnttifege.— Tea, 14,674 cheata 
and boxes— Nankeenff 1,747 cbesta and boxes— 


liana— Elephants* Teeth — Galls — Wax — Assafoe- 
tida — Hariall — Mats— Table Mats — Tamarinds— 
Cochineal— Cotton — Indigo — CastorOil — Red 
Wood— Black Wo:>d — Ginger— Sago— Arrow Root 
—Chillies — Ebony— Stick loic — Cassia Lignea— 
Lac Dye— Bnlfaloe Morns — Shawls— S h pan vVoud 
—Minijeet— Pearl Necklaces— Penrig — Precious 
Stones— Mot her-o* Pearl Shells— Ditto Spoons— 
Knife Handles — Pisli Counters — Cassia Buda— 
Rhubarb— Nux Vomica— Rice Paper— Mace— Plah 
Skins— Soy— Bamboos— Wiianghees — Red Catic* 
—White Canes— Malacca Canes — China Ink- 
Dragons* Kluntl — AniiUeed Oil — Faiia — Fire 
Screens— Fishing-lines— Wine— Sherry do. — Ma- 
deira do,— SercUl do. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

Accounts recelred from Bengal up to the I8th The exchange on London for Bills at six 
January last atate that the Company’s 6 per cent. Months sight was from two shillings and sixpearc 
paper was at f^om pnc and a half to one per cent* halfpenny to two eluRiogs and scvenpence per 
discoant. Sicca Rupee, 



Dmhf Prices qf Stocks, Jrom tite 26/fe qf May to the S 5 th of Jme 1817 - 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, and Lomiard Sireef, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor the Asiatic; Journal. 


Sir, — If the following memoir, 
although it can .only boast of its 
originality in Europe, may be 
considered, acceptable, as 1 have 
no doiibt it %in,;tb many of yoiir 
readers, it is at your service. It 
ijs that of a man whose i^iiid and 
conduct were actuated, by priqcin 
pies not less admirable in . their 
character than they were singular 
in their efFec^>-and whose death 
appears to- have excited a lively 
feeling of sorrow among our gouh'*. 
trymen in Ceylon, not sb< much the 
dues of his station, as a heartfelt 
tribute to his talents and 
throphy. " ! ' . . * ' 

^mented subject oi this, memoir 
aiTived IbcUa.<lii. the yesjar 12^4 with 
no other depei^^cc for. bis. advance; 
inent in hfQ than the sound afi4^es<%]l; 
lent underataq4hig>l^ j.ha4 r^eire^. frpm 
nature and ^hich:had b^^improv^.iiy 4 
liberal education at one of the best schools 
iuEngland* ... - ■ . 

On his arrival at C^cutta> ]ihi fathef^ 
jyjj^ ^as fben resident lbl?re„ procur^ 
hl»i, •^. ^ Ufnpurairy proyisipn, a sit^ 
tiunijn^oou of the publijc olhc^ . in which 
he appears to have iq^ uMnued until be was 
. 20# . 


nominated to an ciisigncy in the 76th regi-. 
incut of foot, but the army with him was 
the profe.ssion of necessity rather than of 
clioicc— Having however, once embarked 
ill it, he applied himself to its duties witH 
a .spirit and pevseveranep, not frequently 
evinced by tliosc who arc more willing 
votaries thpii he was at the shrine, of 
military renown.— His conclnct .on many 
occasions drew from the distinguished 
officers under whom he had the good for- 
tune to .<?crve, frequent qiid recorded tes- 
tiinonie.s of ap[>robatic>ti, and if, as be 
was wont to .say of him.se1f, he was little 
calculated to be a soldier, the justice of 
the observation was never ac«piiesccd in 
by those who were the mo.st competent 
judges of military merit. ^ 

Without attempting; tp , follow ; hin| 
throughout the whole of his military car 
rccr, it W(H be sufficient to stale, that 
having been promoted into the .7^1 tli regi- 
ment he served with it during the 
Mysore war under (Iciieral Harris, mid 
participated in the various arduous servi- 
ces in whicli that distinguished corps was 
engx^cd during the wIioIe.,of the 
ratta campaigns of 1 Q03 an^ 1 8Q^ . *' . , 

111 the battle of Assayq be acted .asL-bri«- 
gadc m^or to Colonel Harness, and waa 
one put of three officers of the 74 th regb- 
m^trwiio hs^ ibe.good fortune to cscapo 
the carnage of that destructive conflict.*!* 

. VpL.IV/ Q .. 
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At the termination of it he performed the 
melancholy office of cohimitting twelve of 
his brother officers to one grave. 

His letters to his friends descriptive of 
these campaigns, in which the present 
Duke of Wellington first evinced those 
unrivalled talents for command which 
have since secured him such great and 
merited distinction, were justly admired 
for classical elegance of composition and 
masterly display of knowledge of his 
subject. 

* Flattered as he was, however, by the 
encomiums of his superiors and beloved 
and caressed as he never failed to be by 
those with whom he associated, the death 
of his friends and the recollection of the 
scenes of famine and desolation he had 
witnessed during the progress of the army 
through tlie enemy’s country had given a 
shock to his feelings, naturally suscep- 
tible and melancholy, which rtivived all 
his original distaste to his profession : 
at no after period of his life indeed 
could he hear the battle of Assaye men- 
tioned without experiencing the most 
painful emotions. 

“ 1 have some tlioughts of selling my 
commission and quitting the army.— ’“Hic 
scenes to wliich I have been an eye wit- 
ness during my military career contribute 
by the gloomy impressions they leave 
upon my mind to embitter the few plea- 
sures of my existence. — I wish I could 
drink oblivion to the past, ninl engage in 
some occupation not loo weighty for the 
scope of my abilities, and such as would 
be more consistent with iny ideas of rea- 
son and comfort than the purauit of mar* 
tial gloi 7 , a pursuit wliicli experience has 
taught me to consider as far better calcu- 
lated to gratify the vanity than to en- 
sure the happiness of those who embark 
in it.” 

If it be objected that tlicse are the 
effusions of a mind brooding over its losses 
and disappointments, let it be recollected 
that the opinions wiiich are here recorded 
continued uurepented of and unrevoked 
for a long series of years after their 
avowal, and before the judgment of their 
author is called in question, merely be- 
cause it is at variance with the decisions 
of the majority of mankind, let it be 
remembered how different were his habits 
and pursuits from those of others by 
whom he was surrounded^ and how en- 


tirely the primitive simplicity of his 
manners unfitted him for scenes of war- 
fare and contention. 

Vet anxious as he was to quit the 
noisy bustle of a camp,” for scenes and 
pui’suits better suited to his talents and 
inclinations, he detcimined not to re- 
linquish his post until a cessation of hos- 
tilities should enable him to do so with 
credit.— He was but too fully aware of 
the severity with which the world can- 
v«asscs the secession of a soldier, and he 
determined that liis retirement, whenever 
it took place, should afford no cause of 
reproacli eitlierfroin others or from him- 
self. 

Before the arrival of the period to 
which he anxiously looked forward, he 
was attacked with a fever which was 
thou prevalent iu camp, and as his life 
was despaired of, be was induced to sign 
the resignation of his commission with 
the view of securing the value of it to 
his inotlier. — He fortunately survived, 
and his company, wliich by tlie liberality 
of his brother officers he had been al- 
lowed to sell, when his case appeared 
hopeless, was, on his recovery, again ten- 
dered to him at the earnest solicitation of 
his commanding offieef, and whether 
from a feeling of gratitude for regard so 
marked and unequivocal, or that he still 
considered it a point of honor to devote 
himself to the service while the army 
continued in the field, it is certain that 
be gladly availed himself of the generous ^ 
interposition of his patron. 

The prolongation of the life which he 
little valued, appears to have been regard- 
ed by him with a degree of indifference 
which may create some surprise in those 
who know the cncreased estimation in 
which he held it at a maturer period of 
his existence, but to William Tolfrey 
life was valuable only in proportion to its 
utility to his fellow creatures, and it was 
only during the last few years of his 
earthly career that he was enabled to 
look forward to its close with the cheer- 
ing reflection that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Towards the end of the year 1805, his 
regiment being ordered home, he finally 
disposed of his commission, but the fol- ' 
lowing letter which was written by him 
about this time to his colonel, the present 
Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, shews the anxiety which was felt by 
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those who well knew his worth to secure 
his continuance with the regiment. 

** I am truly grateful for the encomiums 
which in your letter to head quarters, 
you hare had tlie goodness to pass on my 
slender stock of merit. Tliat my con- 
duct since I have had the honor of be • 
longing to the 74th regiment has met 
with your approbation, and that I pos- 
sess in you and Colonel S., two friends 
on whose sincerity 1 can confidently rely, 
are reflections that will serve to alleviate 
much of my regrets.** 

The world was now before him,** 
and he felt all the diiflcultics of his situa- 
tion, ill which was involved the futui'c 
comfort of his widowed parent, to whose 
support he had long contributed out of 
the savings of his pay. There is indeed no 
part of the character of the amiable sub- 
ject of this memoir, more truly exemplary 
than his filial piety. His letters to his 
mother breathe a spirit so ardently alive 
to all her wants, so feelingly tender and 
and aflectirig, that the reader must be 
callous imleed to whose heart they would 
not find the easiest access. 

The nearer you are to comfort, the 
nearer I shall be to happiness. The en- 
joyments of life in this country are few 
indeed, but were they innumerable, I 
would not place them in competition with 
the pleasure I derive from one kind letter 
from you. To know that you are well, 
and that you approve of my conduct, is 
ill fact the highest gratification I expe- 
rience.*’ 

Our readers will forgive the insertion of 
one more extract. — It appears to have 
been written in reply to a letter urging 
his return to England. 

** if 1 die my property will be at your 
-disposal, if 1 live my income will always 
be sufficient to allow of my bestowing 
upon you such a portion of it as will more 
than satisfy your moderate wishes.*— 
Make your mind therefore as easy as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and instead of 
2 'Gpiniiig at our separation, and wasting 
life and health iii vain regrets> let us be 
mutually thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of events for the blessings we still 
enjoy.— When I compare my fate with 
that of many of my military companions, 
how much reason have I to rejoice that 1 
have not by any of the common accidents 
of the service been deprived of my eye 


William Tolfrey. Ill 

sight or suflefed the loss of a limb. Even 
though we should never meet again in this 
world (which I yet hope we shall), ought 
we therefore to afflict ourselves beyond 
measure or to exclaim against the decrees 
of Providence ! we ought rather to con- 
sider this world merely as a passage to 
the next, where I humbly hope and trust 
that we shall meet to part no more.** 

In the commencenieift of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfrey repaired lo Ceylon on a visit 
to his uncle, by wliom he was introduced 
to the late Governor .Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who was neither slow to discern or 
to reward his merit. — His Excellency 
shortly ap])ointcd him to a situation in 
one of the public offices, .and on his 
arrival in England represented Mr. Tol- 
frcy*s character in so favourable a light 
to His Majesty’s ministers that he was 
nominated to the. regular civil establish- 
ment of this island. 

It was now for the first time since Ids 
outset in life, that he could be said to 
enjoy happiness. His days glided on in 
that even tenor, so peculiarly suited to 
his frame of miud and retired habits.— 
The hours of leisure from the duties of 
his office, he devoted to tlie study of the 
Siiigalese language, whidi he prosecuted 
with an ardour which could scarcely have 
been exceeded had he foreseen the great 
and lasting distinction to which a know- 
ledge of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of Ids Excellency Sir 
Robert Drownrigg, in 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established under his 
auspices at Colombo, and Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Singalcse lan- 
guage was by this time well establislied, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the Scriptures. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of tlie 
society, could have hud its origin only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine truths which he was about to im- 
part to the unenlightened inhabitants of 
Ceylon, and as he frequently observed, 
the sublime consideration that he was to 
be the instrument whereby the light of 
Christianity was to be diffused amongst 
those ‘‘ who were stumbling in darkness,*’ 
was of itself, an ample reward for all the 
toil and labour he had bestowed on the 
pursuit and acquirement of the native 
languages.. 

To facilitate the progress of the great 

Q 2 
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work he had now engaged in, he devoted 
himself to the study of tlic Sanscrit, the 
Pahi, the Hindustani, and the Tamul 
languages. He not only renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the (ireek, but cultivated 
a knowledge of Hebrew, tliat he nnght 
have the benefit of reading the Scriptures 
in the original. 

Researches so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one great cud, deiiiaudecl 
tio common sliare of talent and application, 
but he knew the aclvantagcs of perse- 
verance, and was derermined to persist. 
It was his ardent prayer that his life might 
be spared liim but a few years, and be 
did not doubt that he slioiihl produce a 
translation which would fully satisfy the 
expectations of the Society. 

' ITie appointment of Mr. l)*Oyly to the 
Residency of Kandy alfiirded His Kxcel- 
Icncy an opportunity of rewarding Mr. 
William Tolfrcy's merits with the ap- 
pointment of Chief Translator totJovcni- 
ment. The duties which his new office 
imposed on him, naturally induced a 
frequent intercourse with tlu^ iiative.s of 
the iuterior, and iiotiiing can more fully 
illustrate the sincere goodness of his dis- 
position, as well as hi.s /cal fur the public 
welfare, than the fact f)f liis having com- 
missioned from England, at liis own ex- 
pcnce, an annual supply of such articles 
as would tend to iiKstruct his new friends, 
and give tliciu some idea of our national 
proficiency in mechanics and the different 
liraiiclies of science and literature. He 
was convinced that nothing would more 


cfTectually secure their permanent attach- 
ment to the British government, thanfur^ 
nishing them with the means of improving 
their minds and conquering the pre}ndice» 
they had imbibed in their native moun- 
tains. 

The Kandyans, in return, soon learnt 
to consider Mr. Tolfrcy as one of their 
best friends. Their hopes of redress 
from the occasional tyranny of their chiefs 
derived new strength from the zeal and 
earnestness with which he interposed in 
their behalf. Weighed down as he was 
by the multiplied demands on his time, 
which was latterly of enci'easing value, as 
he was preparing two most interesting 
works (his I^ali Graramar and Vocabulary) 
for the Press, he never refused his aid or 
his counsel to the many who required it, 
and though his goodness was frequently 
trespiasscd on, it would be difficult to 
shew an instance in which he yielded to 
the sallies of impatience. 

Self, indeed, was a consideration which 
he had long learnt to undervalue. The 
day being found tcH> short for the multi- 
tude of bis avocations, he conceived it 
necessary to abridge hirnsclfof his allotted 
hours of rest. Is it to be wondered at 
that with a frame of body weakened and 
exhausted by a residence of upwards of 
twenty years in India, and a mind liar- 
rassed by the variety and intensity of its 
pursuits, he fell but too easy a sacrifice 
to the violence of the disorder which 
assailed him ? 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir— When the late military 
despot of France, now pent up 
within a two-mile radius on the 
barren rock of St. Helena, was 
able in his paramoi^int sovereignty 
to exclude Englishmen from the 
continent of Europe, young men 
^f genius and learning, instead of 
i^nishing their education by taking 
th.e grand tour, were content with 
visiting Greece and other interest- 
ing provinces of Turkey, where 
they acquired a very decent taste 
for oriental literature, and where 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, and other 


writers have laid the scenes of 
their many late most popular ro-* 
mances, for I cannot call them 
poems ; but unfortunately for them 
with much to applaud, they have 
often fallen into ridiculous mis« 
takes ; for the Turks, from whom 
they chiefly borrow their descrip- 
tions of those fairy regions, are 
themselves but second-hand writ- 
ers ; and to have reached the » 
source of those wonderful and in- 
enious adventures, they should 
ave travelled into Arabia and 
Persia^ and with a knowledge of 
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their languages, compared the clas- and tedious. Though many con- 

sical writings of their bards with sider it as the most finished of 

the new and sublime scenery Hafiz's poems, it has not, I fancy, 
around them. To them the fol- been before this attempted in En- 

lowing literal translation of the u ««« 

SSkI Namah of HaHz, would be ; nor has his Mak- 

rendered more valuable by notes, hammis or Pentrastic, in ray opi- 
explanatory of the many mystical, «'<>«. '*8 had any translation 

historical and topographical allu- hut by myself afanut twenty years 
Sions; but to the Persian scholar, ago; atopy of which, being now 
who has read Hafiz in India, any forgotten, I mean to retouch, and 
comment were unnecessary ; and send for your next Journal, 
to the mass of your readers, Mr. Yours, &c. Gulchin*. 

Editor, it might prove, I fear, dull \0th June 1817. 

^ fji) sli. cT* j' W 

^uJl jj: ^ ^\ii\ jX 

\yB ^ 

ji'* ‘A**' J15?“ ^ 

ij\iy ^j>k ^ ^[y j ^ ^ Uj 

fXi aTT ^\y Job gj 

erh Jyj wV JT gjj 

Jljy ujibj Jj ^ 

Jj jj A^sH tSJpV. (•V" W 

J J u^j^* a. j' t/'- W 

^ \i lij Lj\i A^* Ay ^^j\ ^L> b 

Obi^ yj\ 4>U lij} A^* Jj Asii jU <-r>^ 

Jj j.j^l SA Jd (---it ;^b b 

A^ Jj!yi Jii* ,Xi^ lif ll>V 

l/j J'*']/ Jji (•b ii,t ^^b b 

ul>=^ JI> jO j,y»\ j.> yV 
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^ to- y 

j Ls*-!/® ui^y* js^j uy^ 

^jiJt j\ a 's^' 

*^>^ tr^ > 4 '^ ^ ^ c/ji C*^ 

w:u^l L5^ ^ L^ ^ J'^ ^\)^JJ 

^♦jjj J ^ iffJf^ ^1 ^^L»9 

)j^J y> ^ 4c (^U" jJ^« j J 

' ji^. ^ jit*^ '^*** 

cl/U.^/j j^ju^u c:^4^j v<J^lijb’ jJ\ jJT U 

|%\aO tXii*^j3 ^ 4:|%U. fj.S.£- i}j aS ^ ^1 ^ 

V^ C/y^ J si jl?^ ^ 

jjflJU- j*jb jCo 2rj ,^;^5|5 C-->l Jjl J^5L» U 

^ I^U "c5^j^ (^5/^ siVj'^ 

1/ (^.‘>J sij ‘‘^ ui' i/'-’ W ^ 

cy ‘ ^‘ * 1 ! *** : ? » ti^sk ^^j icjjio jjiii j] ^li 

u»y^ ^ '‘^* c-J“ s/W*/ wf W 
c-^ wV j ^ jJ J‘i <*^# u^ W 

t^Jbii ^ ^^IJLj 9|C tSibti ^ Hf^ ^*J^t 

***^^ ji lyS" l^ " **** ^ cJ*^ JJji ^ li)^ ^ 

f^J oj*^/ *‘^;i!r’* (*^J cJAprf ‘‘■'^ u>S?‘ jf *‘^ 

JUf ^.|;j ‘i;/ JU. i^y^ yJiL y 

J*1 wUil J-elflCU jO Jb J* wbi\ J*XfJ yj^i^ xj 

<U» * ) Obw^ ^ C^1 ^1 L^ 

Jii ‘■^ uM' (•'‘^. ci^ji fV* jS ji^ i^-^ji (•JL>^ 

C^J '^r^P w^ j*^!)*' 1*^ ‘V ^ cK 
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jjt3 

cy ^ 

L^l?^ J*^ -?^ L5^^ ^ * 
{j^J ^^;•^ ^fji ^ 

jlj (Jl^ ^ j,^J Ij SJJ ^ 


J!p- uJ k/l- W 

(*^ t^Tj‘> 4:&!J^ 

tXibi^ ^ L5*^ ^5^^ \?? 

fcXibJ jS ^ 

‘-r^J^ *‘^Jj^ "'^ cK 
>l«j (*V uj' ^ 

Ui?" i^V* W 


crs^ ^ ^ r’'-^ ^ 

u:— » It* f•^^ * 

li^y. L^Jjj-' {*i/j c>-< 4c 

^ _J^ ^**s} ^ ^ 

|*jj ‘rfij'^ (“^ ♦ 


i:S^ fcj^lsob j_jsL Lj 

^ (Vs^ (* V- w>?“ cr* 

Hj 


*^jj*^ 1^W> ^ 

Jjj j\j\ ^Xi^J {J^j^ J 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The following is almost 
a literal translation of one of those 
papers which are occasionally 
found in the chests of tea ; it may 
perhaps amuse some of your read- 
ers, and will at any rate apprize 
them of certain advantageous qua- 
lities in Hyson, of which they are 
probably ignorant, so that, not sa- 
tisfied with, te veniente die, te 
decedente,” they will be tempted 
to imagine with Dr. Johnson, that 

Te sine nil altum mens in- 
choat.” 

Declaration of Cow Lons^, 
NARRATION UPON HYSON TEA. 

ITiis capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy crystalline bud, is the first 
under heaven. 

Of an estimable description which is 
bcSntiful, and without defect, perfect and 
notable to be surpassed; of Hyson, the 


very right hand, anciently and universally 
established amongst distant people, from 
its praiseworthy flavour. 

This Hyson, having traversed hills and 
seas ; souglit from the heights of south- 
ern exalted mountains, which tower 
above the clouds, rises to that perfection, 
that being compared with other teas, it 
maintains tlie superiority. 

It has a Him odour, containing an ex- 
treme degree of excellence ; having been 
received formerly, and at the present 
time w'itli re\ creHtial eagerness, by per- 
sons of rural habits. 

These sprigs, of established reputation, 
are for people, wlio travel, truly precious, 
having a iiiatiifestly laudable character, for 
their excellent and approved descrip- 
tion. 

It possesses unceasing superiority, 
while prepared, with unremitted skill ; 
its species', although beautiful and vene* 
ruble lias inexhaustible virtue. 
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This tea, (of the high court) when first 
prepared and violently operated upon 
with hot water, has a superior faculty of 
performing wonders, its first buds and 
fibres after three full and complete springs, 
are excellent, to remove obstructions, to 
rouse from intoxication or drowsiness, to 
slake thirst, and this more than golden pro- 
duction makes old age retire, procrasti- 
nates stale years, and like a precious gem, 
spreading over the taste and palate, gives 
a secret courage, in calamities, remote 
or near; its desirable fragrance, spread 
'through the inner chamber, shall receive 
iini versa 1 up probat ion . 

You may have remarked the 
characters or chop marks upon the 
sides of nearly all tea chests ; these 
fire probably the names of the cul- 
tivator, or plantation where the 
tea grows, names truly auspicious, 
if we may judge from a literal 
translation; the following are a 
few; 

** Infinite fragrance.** 

Sweet-scented region.** 

“ Heavenly odour.** 

“ Vernal origin.’* 

Circat perfection.” 

“ (jcm-likc buds.” 

“ Persevering excellence.” 

Estimable duration.” 

Sincere perfection.” 

“ Bud of spring,” 

Established ubiindaiice.” 

Fountain of heaven.” 

I am sorry to observe, that these 
pleasing professions arc not at all 
times borne out by the qualities of 
the article enclosed, and it does 
happen, in the course of events, 
that upon the opening of sin- 
cere perfection,” or “ the bud of 
spring,” a large stone surrounded 


with paddy cha^T, will occasionally 
make its unwelcome appearance. 

I received, sometime since, from 
China, a “ Cheng,” or Seng,” of 
which a short description may pos- 
sibly interest some of your musical 
readers. The instrument consists of 
seventeen bamboo tubes, tippedwith 
ivory, and having each a small hole, 
which are inserted perpendicular- 
ly, in a sort of glazed bowl of be- 
tween two and three inches diame- 
ter, presenting a very delicate and 
pleasing appearance. There is a 
mouth piece, faced with ivory, in 
the side of the bowl,, and the wind, 
passing up, through the tubes, 
gives an agreeable note, somewhat 
resembling that of the hautboy, 
when one, or more of the holes, 
are stopped by the finger. It ap- 
pears to be finislied, with great 
nicety, as each tube has, at the 
inserted end, a small vibrating 
reed, wliich is kept in its position, 
i>y a very minute piece of lead, or 
composition. The notes, which 
are thirteen in number, four of the 
tubes being silent, and merely 
placed there by way of finish, arc 
all in the natural key, strictly in 
unison with the pianoforte, with 
which, in simple airs, the cheng 
forms not an unpleasant accom- 
paniment ; they follow in this or- 
der C F F (alt.) C (alt.) D (alt.) 
E (alt.) G D B E G A li. The 
G and B, you will observe, occurs 
twice, and is in each case, precise- 
ly the same note. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

lloBERT Hunter. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 

SxR, — As a strong prejudice weigh^ names, among others, Ba- 
against the claims of the Sanskrit ron Humboldt, feel disposed to 
language to relationship with those treat them as only supportable by 
of anment Greece and Rome, is etymologies similar to the whim- 
occasionally manifested among the sical discoveries of Mr. Bryant, it 
learned of Europe ; and as many may not be altogether unintere^t- 
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Ing to ^oiht out a few resem- the connection, if any glimpses 
blances in the numerals of the may be caught, or facts unveiled, 
three languages, leaving you to is another subject : it is sufRcient 
judge if absurdity or perverseness for the argument, that the sound, 
themselves could contend that the sense, and the construction of 
they are merely casual, unconnect- the constituent parts, where the 


coincidences; 

the history of 

words are compound, be the same. 


eka . • • 

. . ^ . . . . 1 

h . . • ynus. 

h 

dwi 

• Si/o 

. • . • duo. 


tri 

. r^Eig . . • . . . 

. • . . ires. 


chatur . . • • • . 

. TBaira^Eg . . . 

. . . . quatuor. 


panchan 

. W£yT£ . • . • • 

... quinque. 


sliash 

.*1 

... sex. 


saplan . ..... 

. STTTdS . . . . . . 

• . . septem. 


ashtan . 

, 0KT6) . . • . • • 

... ocito. 


navan • . 

. tma • • • . • . 

. . . novein. 


dasan 

. hxet 

. . . dcccm. 


ekadasan 




dwadasah . . • « 


• . • duodccim. 


iraijadasan . .. 


. . . trcdccim. 


The correspondence here is suf- ly preceding twenty, thirty. &c- 
ficientl^ plain ; but a more strik- which in Sanskrit, Cireek, and La- 
ing and conclusive . resemblance tin, are most usually expressed by 
appears in the formation of the one from, or one before tlie follow- 
ninths, or the numbers immediate- ing number ; as 




umvings(iti. • . . . uiidcvlginti i. • . . vjq^ S^eoveixoa-t 




unatringsat .... undclriginta .... tvog SVev 


axovra 

unadiaiwaringsat undequadraginta evoj 

aa^axovra 

So of the rest— ^ words is that employed in Wilkins’' 

To a thorough perception of Grammar, 
the coincidence, it may perhaps I am, Sir, drc. 

be necessary to understand that B— . 

tha orthography of the Sanskrit 

Asiatic Journ. — No. -0. Vol. IV R * 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEITLON. 

(Concluded from P&ge 28.) 

ya . Is divorce admitted amongst the — ^The things given by the parents of the 
Ceylonese ? woman » as her portion, on the day of 

A, A man and woman who have been marriage, together with the property ac- 
united in marriage witli the knowledge of qiiired by the husband during the period 
their parents and relations, and according of their • union, are brought into the 
to the Ceylonese custom, which requires court : the former is then given to the 
that they should, ou the wedding-day, life, and the latter is divided into two 
jdace themselves on a platform called the equal siiares, of which the husband gets 
Magul Poruwa, and liave their marriage one, and his wife the other. But, besides 
hands joined together by a thread, can- this, the husband is likewise obliged to 
not become separated at their own pica- give, out of his own share, a sum suflici- 
sure. If the man obtain a divorce, it cut to defray his wife’s expenses for the 
must be by proving, to the satisfaction of ensuing six months. As soon as this 
a Court of Justice, either that his wife, distribution has been made, they become 
failing in the respect and reverence due separated.— When the husband has been 
to a husband, has spoken to him in an un- in the wrong, and proof of his delin- 
becoming manner ; or that, being void of quency established, every thing is divided 
attachment to him, she has bestowed in manner above mentioned, and the 
upon another that aflfectiun and regard to children arc delivered over to him : after 
which he was entitled ; or that slie main- which the divorce is complete, 
tains an intercourse with a gallant, and Q, Can a Disapati effect a divorce on 
lavishes upon him the earnings of his own authority alone ? 
her husband:— on her being convicted, it is absolutely out of the power of 

before a court of justice, of such conduct any Disapati to separate, legally, a man 
as the above, or of any other improper and his w'ifc. 

conduct, he will be permitted to abandon Q, Can either of the divorced parties 
her, marry again ? 

y Q, For what faults, on the part of the A. Persons who liave been divorced by 

^husband, may tlie wife sue for and obtain the sentence of a court of justice, in the 
a divorce from him ? manner above stated, arc at liberty to, 

A, If, being destitute of love and af- marry again, 
fection for his wife, lie withholds from Q, What becomes of the children of 

licr the wearing apparel and ornaments such persons ? 

suitable to her rank ; if he docs not pro- A, Notwitlistancliiig the divorce of 

vide her with food of such a quality as their parents, the children arc, acconliiig 

she has a right to ; if he neglects to ac- to established usage, entitled to inherit 
quire money by agriculture, commerce, both their landed and personal properly, 
and other honorable lueaiis ; if, associ- In the case, however, of their parent’s 
atiiig with other women, lie squanders marrying again, one lialf of that proper- 
his property upon them ; if he makes a ty is, upon such occasion, transferred to 
practice of coininittiiig other improper the children of the first marriage. If 
and degrading acts, such as stealing, lying,*^' there is no issue from the second marriage 
or drinking iiiioxicatiiig liquors; if he the remainder of their property reverts to 
treat his wife as a slave, and at the same the children of the first ; otherwise, it 
time behaves lespectfully toother women; goes to the children of the second, 
oil proof of his tleliiiqueiicy, before the Q. Is bigamy permitted amongst the 
abovementioiied court, the wife may ob- Cingalese } 

toin a divorce. A. It is, and it is not. When a mans 

KJ What forms are observed upon possessed of an hereditary estate, con - 
such occasions? sisting^ ot fields, gardens, money, and 

A. ’l*he fault nr guilt of the woman grain, has had no children by his wife ; 
having been proved, the husband is sepa* jf she be a woman of an amiable dispa- 
rated from her in the following manuei;: sitiou, an|l of a sensible and compassion- 
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ate tuni of mind, she will m^e suitable 
reflection upon the circumstances of the 
case ; and, in order to prevent the family 
from being extinct, she will solicit her 
husband to take another wife. In such an 
event, it appears, by the Books, that he 
may, with propriety, contract a second, 
manriage : but, on the other hand^ even 
though the wife should have produced no 
children, if she decline giving her coti> 
aent to his marrying again, he cannot 
have recourse to that measure. 

Can married men openly keep con- 
cubines ? 

' A, Neither openly nor secretly can 
tliey have an intercourse with other wo- 
men : such a practice is most strictly for- 
bidden in the books which contain the 
tenets of the religion of Boodho. 

If, where there are a number of 
brothers, one of them marries, can the 
rest, with the knowledge of each other, 
have intercourse with the married bro- 
ther's wife ? and whether is such a 
practice reckoned proper, or improper, 
amongst the Cingalese ? 

A, Neither with nor without the 
knowledge of each other are they permit- 
ted to have any undue intercourse with 
the married brother's wife : such a prac- 
tice is not only looked upon, amongst the 
Cingalese, as extremely improper, but it 
is likewise considered by them as a hei- 
nous crime. Notwithstanding this, it 
must however be acknowledged, tiiat 
there arc some foolish men amongst 
whom this disreputable custom does pre- 
vail. 

Q, When a man has married, docs he, 
after passing the flrst niglit with his wife, 
give hci’ to be enjoyed by his brothers in 
succession, and then resume the func- 
tions of a husband himself ? Is such a 
custom confined to the tribe of Nagaram 
■Karas or does it likewise prevail 
amongst theVellales? 

A. Throughout the whole of the two 
tribes of Vellales and Nagaram Kariis, 
there is not a single person who liiis even 
heard of such a practice, which is equally 
scandalous and illegal. 
f Q. Is it customary, amongst the Cinga- 
lese, to make written wills, bequeathing 
their property to their children and grand- 
children? and in what form are such 
wills drawn out ? 


« ^nteal naqie for all tboie who are not of 
the Rsuai*, Bramlns* or VcUalc casts. 


A, When a man's death approaches, 
he may, in the presence of some persons 
of respectability, bequeath his property, 
either verbally or in writing, to his chil- 
dren or grandchildren, to the purpose of 
charity, to those who have administered 
medicine and support to him during his 
illness, or to any otl^r person or persons 
whom he chooses to make his heirs, of 
whatever rank or condition. 

Q, Who are entitled to inherit the 
property of persons that die childless and 
intestate ? and by what degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or affinity, is the succession 
to such property regulated ? 

A, The following are the persons succes- 
sively entitled to inherit such estates : — 

1st. The parents of the deceased. 

2d. His brothers and sisters. 

3d. Their child reii. 

4th. His nearest paternal and maternal 
relations. 

5th. His wife. 

.fitln* Her nearest relatroii. 

In failure of all these heirs, his pro- 
perty becomes llajastha, and goes to the 
King, 

Q, In what manner, and by whom, 
were the Nagaram Karas first distributed 
into classes? By whom was that class 
constituted, and in what books is any ac- 
count of these classes contained ? 

A. Throughout the whole cast of Na- 
garam Karas f no class cun be seen or^ 
heard of, by any persons, so low as the 
Cbaiidalas ; ilierefore, the class of (Jaba- 
la-Pain Badayo ranks above them ; the 
Paduavas § comimsc the third class ; and 
the Pannaduras || the fourth. 

These arc the graduations of rank 
established ainougst the Nagaram Karas. 

The V^ellales arc one of the four high 
casts, which rank in the following order : 

1. llaja Wanse, or ca?t of King. 

2. Brachamana Wanse, or cast ol 
Priests, 

3. Welaude Wanse, or cast of Mer- 
chants. 

4. Goyi Wanse, or cast of Cultivators. 

AX the commencement of the present 

t Thuse who work in leather, and perform 
other vile office*. 

t Those who arc employed in buryinf; corpse*, 
or in removing dead carcases of elephants, &c. 

} Paduavas carry palanquins, &c. 

I Pannaduras are elephant and horse keepers, 
and grass cutters — ^This is a very incomplete ac- 
count of the cpst of Nagaram Karas, which ie 
Mibdivided into » miuji gKAter number of classes. 

B2 
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Kalpa *9 when all men were upnn an 
equality, the^e were sucli frequent dis- 
putes amongst them, that, in order to 
terminate their differences, they agreed 
amouKst themselves to elect Maha Sa- 
matta to the sovereignty. Tliis King ap- 
pointed those who were then in tlic exer- 
cise of certain trades und professions, to 
certain classes, corresponding to flic oc- 
cupations ill which they were at that 
time oiigiu^ed ; and there was founded the 
cast of Nagarain Karas, which has exist- 
ed in the same manner ever since. This 
subject is treated of in the books entitled 
Sara Satif>rahe. 

What persons of the tribe*of Na- 
garatii Karas, can be nominated to the 
priesthood ? 

It is not stated, in any of the books, 
that no person of tlie cast of Nagarain 
Karas can become a member of the priest- 
hood. Nevertheless, tljerc is now, in the 
Caiidiaii territories, a prohibition against 
the. ordination of low Nagarain Karas. 
^/V* Can a priest live as a layman ? 

It is aheinoiis crime, according to the 
religion of lloodlio, for any priest to live 
after the niaiiiicr of a layman ; and it is 
well known, that the strictest iiijiiiictioii 
Against snch a practice ap])ears in alt tlic 
books which contain the doctrine of 
Boodhoism. Such a scandalous action, 
cj&n.not, therefore, he eonnnitted. 

By whom are priests appointed ? 
and what are the usual ceremonies prac- 
tised upon sucli occasions ? 

A. Bond ho, the Teacher of the three 
worlds, has dictated what is necessary tube 
done, prcparatoi y to, and at, thcordiiiatiou 
of a priest : naiiiely, wbcii a person is dc- 
airous of becoming a priest, he must re- 
pair to tlic wihara *f*, and coinmuiifcatc 
his wish to one of the principal priests of 
that tvihara, who, after liaviiig ascer- 
tained that he is properly qualified for 
the office, will deliver him over to a clever 
•Karniniachariii-Waliaiise desiring the 
latter to exercise the caiididale in those 
matters with which it is necessary that 
he should be acquainted, previously to 
his being ordained. After he has been 
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be brought into the middle of the room, 
and the following questions are to bo 
put to him by the same Karinmacharin- 
Wahaiise : ** Have you any incurable le- 
prosy ? or, are you affected with ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, consumption, or. 
{lossession by devils?” — On being thus, 
questioned, if he be subject to no such 
distempers, he will reply to this effect : 

My Lord, 1 am not affiicleil with cither 
of the five species of incurable disorders, 
respecting which you liave questioned me.*' 
He is then to be further asked ; 1st, 
“ Are you a person free from the bonds 
of slavery? 2, Arc you involved in debt? 

Are you a messenger of the King? 4. 
Have you obtained the consent of your 
parents ? .5. Have you Completed your 
twentieth year? 6, Are you provided 
with a cup, and with the survunu or 
priestly garment ?” On being asked 
these questions, he must salute the priests, 
and reply in the neifative to the three 
first, and hi the affirmative to the three 
last: after w’aich lie is qualified to be- 
come a tiieinher of the priesthood. Thiii 
examination being ended, the candidate's 
hair is all shaved off, and his body be- 
smeared over witli turmeric, as well as> 
with sandal powder amt otlicr perfumes ; 
dressed in rich clot lies, and ileeorated 
with costly ornurat'nts. He is then 
mounted on an ahure or elephant, and 
coiidiicled in procession through the four, 
principal streets, preceded by flags, um- 
brellas, and instruments of music. Some- 
times tlic King, the two Adigars, and the 
four Maha Disapaiis, attended by a iiu- 
ineroiis retinue, griice tiiis ceremony with ^ 
their presence, and confer the same ho- 
nors on the candidate as those to which 
the sovereign is entitled at his coronation ; 
the candidate is then recouducted to the 
Boya G6, where some further questions, 
on points of religion, arc put to him, and 
lie is then finally ordained. 

Q. Can an ordained priest relinquish 
the priesthood, and become a layman ? 

If a person, ordained in the man- 
ner above mentioned, be afterwards de- 


aufflciently instructed, the chief priest. 
And twenty other priests, having assem- 
yed in the Poya G4 the candidate is to 

• * At the renewal or re- production of the world* 
t Temple. . ’ 

A A priest weltveraed In the ordlnanceiof religion, 
f A spaciotia building in the city of Candy, a|p« 


^oprlatcd to this and other religioua puipotee. 


sirous of relinquishing the priesthood; 
be may, with the knowledge and con- 
currence of the principal priest of the 
temple to which be belongs, divest him- 
self of his gurvunu, and resume the dress 
and occupations of a layman. That thi:v 
is practicable^ appears in the Books, 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr, Chapman. — {Continued from jo. 21.) 


The voluntary invitation lie had sent 
me by the Portuguese, previous to the 
receipt of iny letter, I assured iiim en- 
hanced the ubiig.itioii 1 was under to 
him ; and tlmt 1 would study to disserve 
so high a mark of his favour. I then 
requested he would receive the present I 
had lironght, as a small token of my re- 
spect ; pleasure si^ciued to dance in the 
old gentleman’s eyes at the few little 
compliiuenfs I made him, he descended 
tfroin his net, and seated liiniself n[)on the 
ground nearer to us. Tnc linguist told 
me that he seized every opportunity the 
hitcrvals my address allowed him of mak- 
ing a favourable comparison to the inaii- 
■larincs about him, of our matiners and 
deportment with those of other Euro- 
peans that had hitherto fallen under his 
notice, lie tlesired the linguist to assure 
:ne of an hearty welcome to the seat of 
his governineiit ; admired the jiresent I 
'm’oughr him, bur lamented that t should 
ihiiik it a necessary part of my iutrodiic- 
tiou to him. He approved, he .said, of 
my proposal to form a commercial inter- 
.'ourse with his nation, and would pro- 
mote it all in his power. To encourage 
us to prosecute the drsign, he remitted 
the payment of anchorage and all dutiers 
whatsoever on account of the vessel in the 
river, and reqncsled to be furnished with 
a list of the articics on board, some of 
which, he said, he would purchase him- 
self, the remainder the cdininander had 
free liberty til dispose of to wlioinsocver 
tie might be able ; ho desired, should 
obstructions be thrown in our way by 
any of his people, be their rank wliat it 
'would, that 1 would, without ceremony, 
order them lo be thrown into the river. 
He then enquired several parlicnlars re- 
epectmg the nation I belonged to ; as 
our force by sea and land, oiir rom- 
merce, cusioms, aiid religion, with the 
grounds of our difference in the latter 
article from the Portuguese. I satisfied 
|iim as well as 1 was able. 

He also requested permission to exa- 


mine our hats, swoWs, and the other 
parts of pur dress ; frerpently apologizing 
for his curiosity. Tlie evening was now 
approaching, and wc had been with him 
some hours, [ made a motion to retire, 
but he insisted on our staying to partake 
of a repast. It was presently broiiglit, 
and a small low table being set before 
ns, it was covered with a niiiiiber of 
basons and saucers, containing fowl*! 
inittced with a few vegetables and a little 
salt and water ; pork aii<l buffalo beef, 
cut into small tliiii slicet:, fish .stewed with 
soy and onions, several tisli sauces, some 
not unlike anchovy in flavour; plain 
boiled rice, and rice moistened with tlife 
broth of meat ; and a few other articles. 
Ivory chop sticks w'ere given ns to cat 
with ; but obiserviiig wo managed them 
rather aukwardly, he ordered some porce- 
lain spoons, mill pieces of pointed ham- 
hoos to be given in ; rnd with flicse we 
did pretty well. A desert of fruits and 
Chinn .su(.*ct meals was aftmnvanls served 
up. Tea was made for our drink ; and 
when wc asked for water it was brought 
warm and sweetened with sugar. VV’’e 
were desired to taste some excellent Ton - 
quiiie.se liquor, it was a hot spirit, and 
had a strong flavour of some grain it war, 
distilled from. A separate tabic wai 
spread before the Viceroy. He desirci| 
all our atieiidanls to be called, for every 
one of whom a mat was brought to sit 
on. He was much surpri.sed at their 
hesitating to sit in my presence; and 
more so when tlie iMusnlniaiis refused to 
eat any of liis cookery. I le ordered them 
to he asked if there was anytliiiig they 
could eat, that would not interfere with 
their religious prejudices ; and on their 
incntioning fruits, some of evfTV kind vwrc 
set before them. He politely requested 
I woulfl disp«mse ^vifh the cerenimiy of 
their standing. An KnglisTi tar of our 
party afforded niucli diversion to the 
Viceroy and his attendants, by the keen- 
ness of lii.s appetite ; end the unafTerted 
relish hr appear'd »c Irnvc for^ fr’** Ton- 
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quinesc brandy, in which he begged leave 
with great submission to drink towards 
their honors' good health. 

During our repast, several war eie> 
phants were brought into an area, front- 
ing the veranda where some figures of 
soldiers were placed in ranks ; these the 
elephants attacked with great fury, seized 
Ibem with their trunks, tossed them into 
the air, and trampled them under their 
feet ; some soldiers were employed in 
■tmoting at a butt with long matchlocks, 
which bad swivels and three legged 
ktands to hre them from ; the workman- 
ship of these pieces was as good as any 
] have seen of the kind in Hindustan. 
The Viceroy acquainted me they had been 
fabricated under his own inspection. I 
BOW made a second motion to retire. 
This brought on a renewal of the Vice- 
roy's professions of friendship and re- 
gard ; he hoped, he said, 1 should find 
Hue sufficiently agreeable to induce me to 
prolong my stay, and that during it, he 
should see me as often as possible, that 
when the season demanded my departure, 
he w'tHild make a request to me to carry 
one or two of his people to Heiigal. 1 
thanked him in tlie highest terms that 
occurred to me foi* the honorable and 
friendly reception he had given me ; 
assured him that t meant to avail myself 
of his kind invilntimi for ])assiiig the 
apfiroiiching winter under his protection, 
whme peace, plenty, and regularity 
sociiied to abound so dilTercnt from the 
situation I found the other parts of Co- 
chin (.'hina in ; and that if he should per- 
severe in his intention of sending any 
iKMly to Bengal, I would with plei^nre 
aceoinmodate tlicin with a passage, and 
engage for their meeting with every re- 
turn of the civilities lie had shewn me. 
When wc stood up to depart, he ordered 
all the mandarines who were witli him to 
attend me to the cunucirs to whom it 
was necessary, he said, 1 should make a 
visit whenever 1 came tb him. Just as wc 
were leaving him, he expressed himself 
sorry he liad no equivalent to make me 
for the present 1 had given him. 1 desiretl 
he would sufler no imeasiuess on that 
account, for that the government 1 be- 
longed to did not admit of luy receiving 
any ; the old gentleman wasf some time 
silent with, an apparent admiration. He 
however ordered two ingots of silver 


(value near twenty-eight Spanish dollars) 
to be brought, and forced our acceptance 
of them, by saying he could not consider 
our hearts and words to be of one ac- 
cord if we refused. We took them, but 
found an opportunity of disposing of tbeut 
amongst his attendants. 

Highly satisfied with the reception wc 
met with from the Viceroy, we left the 
palace to pay our respects to Quan-Tam* 
Quon, [which title signifies commander 
of the fieet] the eunuch, coinmandcr-in* 
chief of the gallics and army ; the dis- 
tance between their habitations was too 
short to complete the pleasing presages wc 
were drawing of an agreeable residence at 
Hue ; and the praises wc were lavishing 
on the person we expected would chiefly 
contribute to it. Tlic prospect, though 
not altogether enveloped in darkness^ 
wUvS presently obscured. 

Attended by a numerous train of man- 
darines who marched in ranks before and 
behind hs, we presented ourselves at the 
eunuch's gate ; I attempted to enter, bus 
was rudely pushed back ; and made to 
wait a considerable time in the open 
street, 'i'liis afTorded an opportunity of 
observing the architecture of his house ; 
it differed from the others 1 saw in the 
fort, in having upper apartments ; I 
was informed that it hud been the council 
house in the lime of tlie kings. The 
most adequate idea of the external ap- 
pearance of the best dwelling houses in ^ 
Cochin China, as well iis of the temples of 
their gods, may l>c formed from views 
painted on the Cbiiia ware, screens, and 
otlier articles imported from Canton. 

Half an hour elapsed before we were 
ushered into a large hall ^ the roofs were 
finely arched with planks, and supported 
by wooden pillars about thirty feet in 
height ; we seated ourselves upon some 
chairs placed for us, before a rattan 
screen, from behind which a shrill voice 
called our uttcutioii to the object of our 
visit. He did not however become visi- 
ble till the common questions were passed, 
and 1 had acqusuuled him with the reasons 
of my coming to Cochin China. The 
screen was then turned up ; and a glim- 
mering light diffused from a small waxen* 
taper, disclosed tu our view, not the de- 
licate form of a woman the sound had 
conveyed the idea of, but that of a mcui'- 
6ter disgustful uqd boreible to beh(^^ 
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He was sitting in a kind of boarded 
abrine, in form like a clothes press ; I 
can be no judge of his height, as I never 
aaw him standing, but 1 believe he was 
short of stature ; this was however amply 
made up to him in bulk ; and I may ven- 
ture to affirm he measured an ell over the 
shotdders. Great flaps hung down from his 
cheeks like the dew lap of an ox, and his 
little twinkling eyes were scarcely to be 
discerned for the fat folds which formed 
deep recesses aroiinil them. Though 1 
had said every handsome thing that occur- 
red to me, yet there was such an evident 
difference between liis behaviour and that 
of the Viceroy, that he hardly appeared 
civil ; lie receivedmy present with indiffe- 
rence notwithstanding it was chosen by his 
own jackal. In iny subsequent visits I found 
he. was a great pedant and valued himself 
much on his knowledge of books; it may 
be worthy of remark that he had one day 
a volume written in Chinese open before 
him, which he said contained an account 
of Heiigal. Amongst other extraordi- 
nary things, he told me were related in it, 
one was curious, and 1 believe may have 
had some foundation in truth ; it was 
that so good a police was observed there 
that a traveller niiglit lie down to sleep 
under a tree with his purse exfiosed by 
Ills side without danger of losing it. lie 
also uieiiiioned the custom of burning the 
dead. 

A month elapsed in a inntual inter- 
CDiirsc of civilities. During this spaire tim 
frequent interviews I had with the Man- 
darines were generally occupied in con- 
versing upon the subject of our optuiiiig a 
trade with their country. I omitted no 
occasion of expatiating on the heneflt 
botli nations would derive from it ; and 
they seemed to be convinced of the justice 
of what I advanced. They Iiad been fur- 
nished with lists of the cargoe of the 
Jenny, and after having adjusted the 
prices of the different articles slie brought, 
they from time to time, sent written or- 
ders to the .coiiiinaiider and myself for 
such as they stood iti need of ; iron, cop- 
))er, lead, hardware, glass, Bengal an<l 
Madras cloths, small quantities of each, 
but the whole together amounting to a 
considerable sum were delivered on these 
requisitions without hesitation. We had 
been informed by the Portuguese uinl 
themselves, thqf it was an invariable 


custom for them not to adjust their ac- 
counts, till the vessel was about to leave 
the port; the season obliged us to remtdis 
some time longer and we were not ioi- 
portuiiate. 

1 had hitherto resided in the bouse of 
Ong-ta-hia, but flnding this inconvenient, 
I made repeated application to him to 
|>rocare me a separafb one, he as often 
evaded complying; and by his under- 
hand influence prevented my being able 
to hire one; he was afraid sliould be 
suffer me to remove from immediatelj 
under his own eye, some parts of the u«- 
reasonable profits he hoped from his cou- 
iiection with us, might escape him ; and 
his disappointment in the expectations he 
liad formed, added to his unwillingness 
to discharge the amount of his purchases, 
maybe considered as the first causes lead- 
ing to the troubles we were afterwards 
involved in. As I found this man was tlic 
piu'ticular agent of the eunuch, 1 made 
him several considerable presents, but all 
inadequate to the satisfying liis rapacity. 
The latter end of September the rains were 
so heavy, and the floods came flown with 
so much violence from the mountains, 
tliat almost the whole town was overflow- 
ed ill a single night ; during which the 
noise ma<le by the rushing of the water 
tlirougli the streets and the cries of the 
jieople removing their effects, was horri- 
ble and alarming beyond idea. In the 
inorning great numbers of boats were pti^s- 
ing the streets, and small ones even en- 
tering the houses ; the floor of the house 
1 was in was a foot iiiidor water ; fortu- 
nately our beds were phured in the small 
sleeping apartments ; the boarded floors 
of which were raised something above 
that height: notvvitlistainling these floods 
happen several limes during the periodi- 
cal rains, few precautions are observeil by 
the inhabitants to secure themselves and 
their eflects against tlie sometimes nielan- 
choly consequences. 'I'lic convenience of 
transacting business, draws the people to 
the river side, where the ground is low, 
and 1 am told that tliC government is so 
absurd and unreasonable, as not to allow 
any person, except tlieir sovereign, an 
upper rooincfl house. Attention to our 
health obliged me to be urgfMit with Ong- 
ta-hia for his consent to remove to a drier 
apartment ; and the a]q)lication of a pre- 
stilt, apparently reconciled him to it. li 
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vrtui 6nly (rf appear&nce ; for wc had been 
gone but two or three days when a young 
man, who with his fiitlier served me as 
Inigaist, came and complained to me that 
lie .had been cruelly beaten by Oiig-ta-hia, 
for being instrumental in iny leaving his 
house, and assisting in procuring me ano- 
ther. The following day I was alarmed 
by the same person running to me to 
hasten to Ong-ta-hia if 1 wished to save 
two of my people he was just going to 
put to death ; I went immediately accom- 
panied by Mr. Totty. VVe tbund bis house 
filled with a great number of Chinese, 
some of whom were busied in binding a 
poor sick Frenchman and a cook belong- 
ing to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the 
house Ong-ta-hia had a drawn sword in 
his hand and foamed at the mouth like a 
madman. I desired to know the re.ason 
of his behaving so ; but he was too much 
agitated to acquaint me, and retired. 1 
then applied to .some of the Chinese ; 
they told me that the Fronchmau had 
some trifling dispute with a woman in the 
Bazar, that sold eggs, who had made a 
complaint to Ong-ta-hia ; and, they be- 
lieved, his having taken a larger dose of 
opium tiian usual was the cause of his 
behaving in this outrageous maniun*. The 
doctor and myself released tlie prisoners, 
without any opposition from the people, 
some hundreds, about them ; we im- 
mediately repaired with them to the 
Viceroy. To hiin I offered to deliver them 
up for punhhmeiit, should he upon eiupiiry 
into the affair find they merited it. Ho 
declined, however, taking charge of them 5 
highly blame I the conduct of Ong-ta- 
hia ; and promised to send some people 
to enquire into the affair, who slioiild 
give me ample satisfaction. ’'I'he follow- 
ing day, two mandarines arrived and en- 
tered the investigation with great 

fonnality, and decision was given in our 
favour. No redress, however, was to be 
obtained ; after receiving presents from 
both parties, they advised us to he 
friends, and departed. In my next visit 
to the viceroy and the eunuch, 1 renion- 
.itrated witii them on the unmerited 
affront offered me, and claimed the pro. 
ifiise of the former to see ju.sticcdoiie on 
the offender. The Viceroy replied, by 
saying he was sorry it was not in hia 
power to act as he wished ; but hoped 
we should meet with no more such disa- 


greeable occurrences, desired we would 
have no fbither connection with Otfg-ta- 
hia, and that he wouM with his c6l-> 
league, appoint another person to trans- 
act our business. The eunuch was not 
80 civil. ' He hardly vouchsafed me an an- 
swer to what I said, gave orders for more 
goods being sent him, and acquainted me 
that having broken the repeating watch I 
gave him, it was become useless, and he 
should return it. Both he and the Vice-* 
roy however, gave me the strongest as- 
sui*ances that they would immediately* 
oblige Oug-ta-hia to pay for what be had 
purcliased of Che Captain, and would order 
his house and other effects to be sold for 
that purpose if he delayed it more than 
fifteen day.^. Apprized of this the villain^ 
counterfeited phreiizy ; got upon the 
roof of his hou.se, and hurled the tiles 
upon the passengers in the street, and 
acted a number of other tricks equally 
suitable to the character he had assumed. 
To complete the comedy the magicians 
were sent to consult witli. They wisely 
pronounced liis distemper to proceed fro!:i 
an evil spirit, that had gotten possession 
of him ; but gave great hopes of being 
able to oblige him to qpit his hold. The 
exorcisms began by illuminating tlie house 
with a number of candles placed before 
their idols. This was followed by a din 
of copper basons, drums, .trumpets and 
bells ; while the conjurors, cloatlied 
whimsical garinetita uttered some wort’s ^ 
in a chaiinting tone, and practised a imn: ' 
1)01* of gesticulations and leapiiigs ; till at 
length the patient overcome with the 
noise, fell into a kind of stupor. Tiier 
tlicii acquainted us the devil had left him, 
but desired, !is the exertions made is 
ejecting him had much weakened the pa^ 
tient, he might not be troubled for some 
days ; in the mean time wc left the tov/11, 
and lost our money. About the com- 
niencerneiit of the above disagreeable affair, 

I received a letter from Cap<aiu Maclcu- 
nan acquainting me that the bad state of 
his health had led him to resolve on bring- 
ing ii|> the vessel to the mouth of the river, 
that he might laml,. and try the benefit of 
a change of air. 1 was exceedingly sorry 
that Captain Maclennan's healtlt shoukl. 
render so imprudent a step iiece.ssary. 
Although the vessel could not be brought 
into the river, I was convinced it would 
alarm the government, or at least furnish 
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a pretence for their appearing so. Either 
might be productive of disagreeable conse- 
quences to myself and those with me. 
It was also exceedingly hazardous to risk 
the vessel on the coast in the present iii- 
dement season. To obviate the first of 
these objections I had to her coming, 
I hastened to the viceroy and eunuch 
and acquainted them with the cause of 
it. Notwithstanding which, a parade of 
guards was made, and a iiiinibcr of pre- 
cautions taken, which alarmed us not a 
' little. To exculpate myself from the 
latter, I thought it necessary to protest 
against the captain for any consequences 
that miglit arise, from so imprudent an 
action. 

Tlic Amazon anetiorcd at the mouth of 
ilie river, the — of September. Captain 
Alacleiinan came on shore the next day ; 
but in such a state as to preclude ail hopes 
of his recovery. Clivcn over by our sur* 
geon, he was desirous of trying whether 
any thing could be done for bim by the 
physicians of the country ; two of iliem 
successively exerted their skill upon him, 
but to no other purpcisc than their own 
emolument; an exorbitant charge of near 
three liniidred dollars was inaile for gin- 
sing alone. 'Hiis drug is licid iii the highest 
estiiiiiitioa in China, and tlic adjacent 
countries, and accounted a sovereign 
remedy for almost all curable disorders. 
In mortal ones, they say it will detain tiju 
llceting spirit of life beyond the prescribed 
limit, and even preserve a genial warmth 
long after it lias taken its flight ; our poor 
captain, however, breathed his last the 
second of October. I was obliged to ap- 
ply to a Portuguese to take Ibc manage! - 
mciit of the funeral. By his means I 
obtained the loan of a fine paiiitcel bier to 
lay the corpse on, and a number of Chris- 
tians to carry it. The collins are made 
here of very thick planks, so compactly 
joined and lined on both sides witli oiled 
paper, that it is a common practice with 
the principal people of the country to 
keep their relations in tlicir houses with- 
out inconvenience a month after their 
decease ; the top is arched, ^ud the whole 
of the same size from the head to the 
feet ; the outside is covered with silks, 
or rich stuffs, according to the fancy or 
ability of the family the deceased belonged 
to. The seventh of October was fixed for 
the funeral ; and having invited the Por- 
Asiatic 


tugiiese, wc assembled early in the 
morning to attend it. On the night pre- 
ceding I was informed that the owner of 
the house Captain Maclerinan died in, 
had declared lie would not suffer the corpse 
to be removed. Upon inquiry into the 
reason, it appeared done to extort money, 
under pretence of defraying certain eere- 
inonlcs to purify the liouse. 'Po comply 
was my only alternative When w^ecaiiie 
to the door, wc were alarmed at jier- 
ceiviiig a large concourse of Chinese, 
armed witli bludgeons, 'riiey had betui 
assembled by the landlord to dispute our 
entrance, and to prevent the coflin from 
being carried out ; but us liis demands 
were complied with, tliey forbore any act 
of hostility. The behaviour of the Chinese 
liad latterly been very suspicious. On my 
first arrival, supposing I was come with a 
force to revenge the wrongs done to the 
English ship the year before, by the 
mandarine commanding at Turoii, they 
seemed to vie with each other in showing 
me civilities ; and the principal people 
amongst them made me repeated oflers 
to raise a body of tbeir countrymen to 
support my designs, either against the 
Tysons or even against the Tompiincsc 
themselves. In these offers I believe they 
were sincere. Tlie injuries they had ex- 
perienced had irritated them against both 
governments; supported by a power, of 
whose courage and skill they had a high 
ojunion, they flattered themselves with 
the pleasing expectation of retaliating, ami 
of coming in for a share of the plunder, 
which would comptiiisaLe them for all 
their losses. Disappointed by the decla- 
ration of my intentions being entirely pa- 
cific, which tliey were some time befoix; 
they would give credit to, and finding niy 
views bent on the establishment of a coiti- 
incrce they were afraid would be rather 
detrimental to them than otherwise, an 
alteration in their behaviour soon became 
evident. They represented to the nianda- 
riites that the English were come to deprive 
them of the country, and to exasperate 
them against us, they invented a number 
of falsities; the most improbable and 
groundless. 1 was frequently warned that 
they intended to plunder us ; aud assured, 
that it was at the hazard of being mur- 
dered 1 remained among them. Our lives 
and property were equally at their mercy ; 
for the whole town was occupied by them, 

VoL. IV. S 
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and a few of tiic poor broken-spirited na- 
th'cs of the country. All the Tonquincse 
resided hve or six miles higher up the 
river. 

The Portuguese burial groiiiid, where 
1 purchased periniKsiuu tc» deposit the re- 
mains of- Captain Maelenuan, was at the 
distance of seven or eight hours journey. 
We went part of the way by land and part 
by water. The beauty of the country 
round this spot is not to be equalled by 
that of any I liad before seen in the Eiist. 
Fine rising grounds, and fruitful vallies, 
watered by rivulets whose crystal streams 
might vie with the famed ones of Europe, 
formed the most delightful prospect. The 
next day 1 made a visit to the maiidariues 
and found a most ridiculous report had 
been carried to them of my having made 
«a piTteiicc of attending the funeral of 
Captain Maclcuiian, that I might have an 
opportunity to examine the country and 
the gold mines, said to he situate near 
the place he was interred at. 'I'hey were 
even almost made to believe that the fu- 
neral was a sham coutrKatice to ciTc'ct 
some ]mi'posO or other. Complaints were 
daily carried to them, or they pre- 
tended so. A Chinese junk was said to 
have run foul of the Jenny, and to have 
been plundered by our people. They were 
also aecusetl of havitig seized a new boat, 
which had broken adrift, and cut her up 
for firewood. For the former there were 
no grounds wliiiteverj for the latter, no 
other than (he Lascars having picked up a 
lew old planks that had floated down with 
the tide. My house was continually 


filled with mandarines scut ta iicar and 
afijust these complaints, from whence 
there was no other means of dislodging 
them, than by presents, and this in the 
end only proved an inducement to fresh 
parties lo visit me. Something or other 
was daily devised to give me trouble, and 
they seemed anxious to engage me in n 
dispute with them ; but 1 avoided every 
thing that might give rise to one, and 
rather chose to suffer their impositions 
than enter into fruitless altercation. A 
demand was now made for anchorage and 
duties, notwithstanding the niandariiies 
had publicly and misoliciterlly exempted us 
from both on our arrival. When I re- 
presented this, and tlie daily vexations T 
experienced, to the viceroy, he referred 
me to the eunuch in whose piMivincc the 
adjustiiieut of all these matters lay, and 
lamented it was not in his power lo afford 
me redress. From the eunuch an nccu- 
inulution of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure. Things continued in 
this disagreeable situation till the begin- 
ning of November. I was obliged to 
make so many presents upon every little 
complaint, that was justly or unjustly 
firefcrred against us ; and, at last, to 
procure adinittanci^ tp the mandarincs> 
that. I was afraid onr little vessel would 
prove incapable of answerin'.: the drafts 
we daily made on her, 'I'he monsoon 
beat wdth great violence on the coast ; and 
our prospect of getting away, which wt; 
now anxiously looked for, was still dis- 
tant. 

(Tu he co7itinHed,) 


DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

CAn Episode from the Mafidhhdrata, — Concluded /romp. 10. J 


Three complete years • after their en- 
gagement and the departure of Dush- 
wanta, SAkuutairi was nlelivered of a son, 
of inconceivable strength, bright as the 
God of fire, (he image of Dushwanta, en- 
dowed with personal beauty and genero- 
sity of soul. '^The holy Kanwa performed 
on hiiii, as he grew up, all the different 
ceremonies instituted by the law^ even 
from the birth. 

* Three complete year*, See. According to the 
original. 


This mighty child seemed as if he coiifd 
destroy lions with the points of his white 
teeth. He bore on his hand the mark of 
a wheel, which is the sign of .‘-ovcrcignty. 
His person was beautiful, his head capa- 
ciuiis, he possessed great bodily strength^ 
and his appearance was that of one born 
of a celestial. — During the short time he 
remained under the care of Kanwa, he' 
grew exceedingly ; and when he was only 
six years old, his strength was so great, 
that be was wont to bind such beasts ^ 
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lions, tigers, elephants, wild boars, and Recal it to tljy remembrance, * great 
buffaloes, to tlie trees about the hermitage, prince ; it was in the sacred groves of 
Ho would even mount them, ride them Kanwa,** 

about, and play with them to tame them. The king upon heaving these lier words, 
whence the inhabitants of KanwaVs hermi- although he well remembered, exclaimed 
tage gave him a name. ‘M^ct h,im, said “ 1 have no remembrance of thee I 
they, be called Sarva-damana, because he Who art thou, false pilgrim ? I have no 
taiiieth all/* And thus the child obtain- recollection of any nuptial union with one 
ed the name Sarva-damana. The good like thee! Tlicu whether thou gocst, or 
Kanwa, pera'iving that the boy was al- furriest licre, is of nc^cuncern. Do tliat 
ready endued with courage, with a noble- thou likestbest.*' 

iie.ss of soul, and bodily strength, and ThepiousinotheratthescwordsabiasTi*- 
tV.atall his actions were more than human, ed, and by her sorrow, as it were, dc- 


ohserved to Sakiinlala, that it was time 
he slumld be declared Yuva-raja.* He 
also spake of his strength to some of his 
disciples, saying, — “ take Saknntala, 
with her sun, under your protection, and 
speedily conduct her to the palace of her 
lord, which is distinguished by every 
mark of grandeur. It is not proper that 
Avoincit should remain too hmg among 
tlicir kindred and friends; it injurctli 
their reputation, their morals, and their 
tluty ; wherefore convey her hence with- 
out delay.’* Tho.se holy men, haying 
tiignified their readiness to obey, placed 
Sakun tala and her son before them, and 
took tlieir departure for the city of Haja- 
fiahwaya;t where being arrived, they 
went into tfic pre.sence of the King Dush- 
wanta, and iiitiu'iued liiiii, that the beau- 
liful Sakuntala, with her son, fair as one 
born of a celestial, and whose eye was 
like the lotus, were arrived from a certain 
forest. And when they had introduced 
the mother and her child, who appeared 
like a youthful sun, they returned to the 
liermitagc. 

Sakuntala, having approachc<l the king 
with becoming reverence ami rc.spect, ad- 
dressed him In the following words: 

Let the ceremony of sprinkling witli 
holy water t be performed on this boy, O 
king, as a solemn introduction to the dig- 
nity of Yauva-rajya ; § for this my sou, 
so like, a divinity, is the offspring of our 
mutual love.— Proceed in this affair, O 
greatest of men, according to thine en- 
gagement : according to the engagement 
made at the consummation of our love ! 

• The hiMf apparent to his father’s dominions. 

t Gajasahwaya, belter known by the name 
of Haatinapura. 

t Sprinkling with holy-water. This ceremony 
answers to anointing. 

t Yauya-r&jya. This Is a derivative from 
Yuva-r&ja to denote the stale or office. 


prived of .sense, stood niotionlcs.s. Her 
eyes were inflamed, and seemed as if they 
would start with grief and indignation, 
wlule her lips quavered with disdain. 
With .side-glances darted on the kin:, she 
seemed as if she wojild dc.-^troy him witli 
the tire flashing from her eyc.s.— Her 
whole form was di.sgiiised ; she was rous- 
ed by the desire of revenging herwrfuigs, 
and she was fully possc.sscd of that n:spir- 
ed ardour which is the result of religious 
discipline. — Orerwhelmed with afllictioii, 
and the iinputienet^ of wrotjg.s, .slie pon- 
dered for awhile, then casting Ikt eyes di- 
rectly towards herhnshaml, she thus gave 
vent to her afflicted heart. 

“ O mighty king, why dost thou, wit- 
tingly, and, like some vulgar wretch, 
fearless of reproach, iihake this di’clara- 
lion .«o rontrary to tnitli? — In this affair 
i*f)ii.sult thine own hreftsi, which i.s tlic re- 
pository of truth and falseiiood ; declare 
that which is just, and do iifitdespi.scthy 
soul, and the monitor who is williiti it ! 
Thou bclicvest thyself an independent be- 
ing, and seemest ignorant of that ancient 
and holy spirit, who is within th(‘e, and 
who is the disetoser of the sinner’s evil 
ways. In his presence thou doest evil. 
Wlicii thou cominittcst a crime, thou 
thiiikest no one percciveth thee ; but the 
divinities, said the inward man perceive 
thee. — ^^riu* Sun and Muon, Fire and Air, 
Earth, Sky and Water, Day and Night, 
Morning and Evening, with Justice and 
Religion, arc all of them witnesses of a 
man’s secret actions. Yama Vaivtiswaia 
is the divinity who hlottcth outilic trans- 
gre.ssiuns of him, with whom the divine 
spirit, who is the witness within him, is 
well pleased; but be, iii like manner, pit- 
nisheth that evil doer, with whose deeds 
the said spirit is not satisfied. The gods 
will not be. propitious to him, whose soul 
« 2 
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is not* an object of their favour. O, do 
n(»t despise me, thy faithful wife, whom 
tlioii, of thyself, didst choose ! why dost 
thoii not shew some regard for me thy 
lawful wife, who am worthy of tliy at- 
tention ? why dost thou thus slight me in 
the midst -of this assembly, as though I 
were some low-born wretch ? Surely I 
am not uttering mv complaints in a de- 
sert ! Then why dost thou not hear me ? 
If, O Diishwanta, thou wilt not answer 
me, who am thus thy petitioner, I feel 
that my distracted head will presently 
burst in pieces ! 

I'he ancient bards have declared, 
that the husband embraceth his wife, 
that, in his offspring, he may of her be 
bom again ; whence it is that the wife is 
called Jayu. The man who is acquainted 
>vith the dictates of liis faith, hath a son, 
tliat, throiigli him, he may deliver the 
souls of his deceased ancestors. It is de- 
clared, even by Swayam-bhu * himself, 
that a son is called Ihitra, because he dc- 
livcrcih his father’s soul from Puiig, 
which is the name of a place in hell. She 
is a wife who is notable in her house; she 
is a wife who bearetli children ; she is 
a wife whose husband is as her life; she 
is a wife who is obedient t<» her Lord. 
The wife is the half of the man ; a wife, 
is a man’s dearest friend ; a wife is the 
source of his religion, his worldly protit, 
anti Ills love ; the wife is the root whence 
springeth his final deliverer.*f' He who 
hath a wife altendctli to the flnti<\s of re- 
ligion ; lie who hath a wife inaUctli offer- 
ing.'j in his house. : those who have wives 
are blessed with good fortune. Wives arc 
friemls, who, by their kind and gentle 
speech, sooth ye in yonr rctireincnt. In 
llu performance of religious duties they 
are as fathers, in your distresses they are 
a.s mothers, and they are refresh ineut to 
those who arc travellers in the rugged 
paths of life. A man who hath a family 
is respectable ; and, on that account, 
marriage is the first condition of life. 
The woman who is uttiielicd to her iius- 
band will always follow the departing 
spirit of her Lord, even tlioiigli condcinii' 

* Swayain-bhii. A title of Manu, their great 
lawgiver. 

t Final Deliverer. This alludes tu Ihcir belief, 
that it is necessary a man should have a son, who, 
by performing certain ceremonies to the manes 
of his foreralliers, may deliver ihcrr souls out of 
a sort ok' purgatory. This ceremony is called 

Sr&ddha. 


cd to those regions of punishment which 
are called Vishama.;^ If the woman die 
first, she wuiteth the coming of her hus- 
band ; and when he departeth bcfoi-c her, 
she followeth him in death. § Hence it 
is, O king, that the marriage state is so 
much coveted ; for the iiusband enjoyeth 
his wife, not only in this life, but in that 
which is to come. It is said by the wise 
men, that a man’s son being himself be- 
gotten of himself, lie should respect the 
mother of his offspring even as his «)wii 
mother. When a man beholdcth tin* 
child born of his wife, even as hi.s own 
image in a mirror, he rejoiceth, as a good 
man who hath obtained the heaven Swar- 
ga. And when men are suffering under 
incntul atllictions and .bodily disorders, 
they delight in the .'?ociety of their fami- 
lies, as those ojiprcs.sed with heat in re- 
freshing w’aters. Although a man he ever 
so much offended, he sliould not give 
cause of sorrow to his wives; for on 
them depend his cnioyniciit, his comfort, 
and the performance of his duty. Women 
are the constant and sacred birtli-placc of 
the human soul ; for what power hath 
even a Rishi || to tinxluce a child without 
their aid ? When a child turiictli towards 
its father, though covered with the dust 
of thp ground, and embracetli liini, wdiat 
pleasure can surpass it ? Then why dost 
thou treat with contempt this thine own 
son, while he, in side-glances, regardeth 
thee with affection ? The little ant pro- 
tcctctli his own egg, not breaketh it. How 
cometh it to pass then that thou, who 
art acquainted with morality and rciigioii, 
ilost not cherisli and protect thine own 
offspring? Tlic touch of aii infant,^ 
when in our embrace, is far more exqui- 
site than the touch of fine garments, or 
of women, or of water. The Bralimaii 
i.s the first of bipeds, the cow is the first 
of quadrupeds, the Guru,** our spiritual 


t Vifthama. A place in hell. The word means 
uneven, 

$ She followeth him in death. She voluntarily 
ascends the funeral pile, and is reduced to ashet 
with her husband’s corpse. 

11 llishi. Saint or prophet. 

^ The touch of an infant. 1 do not recollect to 
have met a similar observation ; but the truth and 
Justice of the remark, as descriptive of a natu- 
ral trait of human aensibUity, is very obvious. 

Guru. Manu defines a Guru to be “ The 
'* Orahmah who performeth all the sacred cere- 
** monies at the conception, birth, &c. accord- 
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guide, is above all other men to be rever- 
ed, and the touch of a child is, before all 
other sensations, delicious ! Then suffer 
this boy, who gazeth on thee with so 
much affection, ' to embrace and touch 
thee, since there i.s not in nature a sen- 
sation so plea.sant as tlie touch of a child. 
Know, O mighty prince, that after three 
full years, when I became the mother of 
this boy, di'stined to be tliy comfort in 
afliictioii, during my labour, I heard a 
vourc issuing from the heuvens say— 
This thy son shall perform the sacri- 
fice of I he Iioise, which is called Vaji- 
inedha,* one liiindred limes.** When 
men leave their children awhile, do they 
not rejoice in their embrace, and, out of 
their tender regard, wear something in 
reiiiembrancc of them ? The Urahmans, 
as is well known unto thee, in tlie cere- 
mojiics ordained to be performed at the 
birth of our children, pronounce these 
sentences from the Vedas : From my 
liody^ from my hotly dost thou proceed ^ 
frommyhomvlR art thou produced. Thou 
art myself, called my son, mayst Ihon 
lice for an hundred years ! From thy 
members proe<‘(Mled this cliild : from one 
man is produced another mnn. As in a 
clear fountain, hciiold, in this thy son, 
thy second self! As from the domestic 
hearth is brought a spark to kindle the 
sacrificial fire, so this boy is but a divi<l- 
ed portion of thyself. Alas ! a .sport.s- 
man, wandering about in pursuit of game, 
caught me, a virgin in my father’s peace- 
ful cell! Urva.si, and Purvacliiti, and 
Saliajaiiya, and JMcmaka, with Vi.swacln, 
and Gliritatdn, f arc six great ones 
among the Apsaras ; but of all these, she 
whose name is JMciiaUa is the greatest, 
being of the race of Hrahma. This 
Apsarfi, quitting the lieavciis, descended 
upon th(^ earth, and by Viswamitra con- 
ceived and bore me. She was delivered 
of me upon the side of the mountain 
Himavat,^ where, destitute of natural af- 
tection, she left mo, as if I had not been 


Ing to the law. Also he who foedelh one with 
*• bread.** The'siinple ineaninK of the term is 
grave. Every Hindu has his particular Guru, to 
whom, through life, he pays respect. 

» V^imedha. Horse-sacrifice. 

t Urvasi, Purvachitti, &c. These several names 
are uudoubtadly significant ; but, as their mean- 
ings seem not to point out their rcj:pcctivc 
duties, an interpretation of them would he 
needless. 

t Hemavtti). Means ^iiuuy. 
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hers, and went her way ! Alas ! what 
evil deeds did I formerly commit, in my 
pre-cxistance, that I should have been 
abandoned by uiy parents iu my infancy, 
and now again by thee I But seeing I am 
thus forsaken by thee, if it be thy will, 
let me return to my peaceful hermitage ; 
but it doth not become tliee to abandon 
this my riiild, wlio is thine own son.** 

Dushwaiita replied,^ I know not that 
this boy was horn of tlice, Sakuiitala. 
Women are, by nature, great deceivers. 
Who will believe thy story ? Menakri, 
thy mother, by whom tJioii wert, in thy 
helpless statc,cxposed upon the mountain 
Himavat, was a common harlot, destitute 
of pity. Thy father Vis\Yamitra, who 
was originally of the military order, was 
also a .stranger to compa.ssiori ; and wlieii, 
at length, ho was admitted into tlieBi-rdi- 
maiihood, he became a slave to unlawful 
]>1easiires. Granting that Mcnnka was 
the fir-st of Apsaras, and that thy father 
was the greatest of Maharshis, liow 
eometh it to pass, that ihoii, their off- 
spring, talkest ill public like a woman 
who hath lost her modesty ? Hast thou 
no shainc in repeating a story so void of 
credibility, and that too iu iny pre.scncc ? 
Begone, thou deceitful penitent ! VFhat is 
the .situation of that first of Maliarshis, 
and of INlfmaka the Apsara? and what 
is thine ? I'liat of a miserable wretch in 
the habit of a pilgrim ! If thy son be 
yet .so young, bow eometh it to pass that 
he is so stout of hotly, and of such ex- 
traordinary strength ? Ifow hath he, in 
so short a lime, shot up iu stature like 
the lofty Sfila || tree? Go, thy womb is 
bwrome barren, and thou pratest like a 
common strumpet ! Thou art the chance 
offspring t)f the lust of that Alfniaka. But 
1 know thee not, and all thou hast told 
me is unworthy of my confitleiiee. 'J’lieii 
leave me ; abil go whither tf»y inclinations 
lead thee.” 

Sakuiitala thus replied. Thou os- 
piest the faults of otliers, O king, not 
bigger than grains of mustard seed, 
while thine own, bulky as the Bilwa 
fruit, though seen, seem to pass by thee 
unnoticed. xMenaka dwcllcth in the hea- 
vens, and is attlciuled by celestials ! My 
birth, Diisliwaiita, surpasseth even thine. 
1 traverse through tin? ctlierial space, 

|j .S&laTree, ^ Aveiy larijc Oni her trie produced 
in thu furc^ts ncril> ol' Uciigal. • 
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while thou ai t cuiifiiied to walk the earth. 
Behold the difference between us ! It is 
as the mountaiu M 6 rii to a grain of Sar- 
sapa.* I visit the abodes of the mighty 
ladra^ of Kurvcra,t Yama, and V^a- 
runa.t Judge then, O king, of my 
power ! As the story which I have re- 
counted before thee is true, and told for 
thy inforiYiation, and. not out of enmity, 
it behoveth thee not to be displeased. 
Until an ill-favoured man see his face in 
a mirror, he thinketh himself more come- 
ly than others ; hut, when he hath look- 

• cd, and percciveth that it is ugly, he then 
kiiowcth the difference betw'ecii himself 
and another. But tlumgh a man he ever 
so perfect in beauty, he should not 
despise another who is less handsome 
than himself. He who uttercth many 
evil words, is a disturber of another’s 
peace. The fool when he hcareth good 
and evil words spoken, adopteth the 
worst, even as a hog delighteth in the 
mire ; but the wise man stlcclclh those 
words only which arc good and profit- 
able, even as the goose separateth tluj 
milk from the water.§ As a good man 
repenteth when he hath spoken evil of 
another, so a had man rejoiceth. As 
virtuous minds delight in .shewing reve- 
rence to the aged, .so a fool fiii<letii plea- 
sure in offending men of respectable cha- 
racters. Happy arc tliey who arc igno- 
rant of another’s fault ! Fools hunt after 
defects in their neighbours, while their own 
behaviour i.s worthy to be reprehended. 
Good men call others so ; but what can 
be more ridiculous, than for a bad man 
to giv»- others that name, and call himself 
good ? The ini ml of an atheist even 
may be as much disquieted, by the con- 
duct of one who hath dcpartctl from the 
path of truth and justice, as at the ap- 
pearance of an enraged serpent ; then 
how much more the mi ml of one who is 

a true believer ? The gods will destroy 
the happiness of that man who shall re- 
fuse hi.s regard for the child whicli he 
himself hath raised up ; and lu; shall not 
be a partaker of tliose worlds wdiieh arc 
to conic. Mauu bath declared that these 
five arc deemed a man’s ehildrcii : such 

* Saspapa. Mustard seed. Mustard seed seems 
to have been generally proverbial fur the smallest 
possible quantity. 

t Kuvera. The god of riches. . 
t Varuna. The Hindu Neptune. 

9 As ih* goose scparaieih the milk from the 
water. A vulgar opinion . 
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as are born of his own wife,, such as he 
may purchase, such as he may educate 
and maintain, such as he may find, and 
such as he may have by other women. , 
They are the .supporters of a man’s reli- 
gion ami good name, ami an increase to 
the happiness of his heart. Children arc 
born, that they may deliver the souls of 
their forefathers from the region.^* of 
Naraka,|l thou shouldest not therefore 
abandon this thy son, O mighty king of 
men ; for, in cherishing him, thou pre- 
seivest thyself, thy truth, and thy justice. 

It (loth not become thee to support dis- 
svimulation. A single pond is better than 
an hundred wells, ^ ami one sacrifice is 
more acceptable than an hundred ponds ; 
the birth of a son is biitter then an hun- 
dred sacrifices, and truth is more merito- 
rious than iin hundred sons; for, truth 
being weighed against an hundred Aswa- 
medha** sacrifices, truth was the hea- 
viest. It is even doubtful whether truth 
be not 01 equal cffie.acy with the reading 
of the whole of the Vedas, or washing at 
all the places of visitation. There is not 
any virtue equal to truth, there is not any 
thing so estimable ns truth ; so, on the 
other liaml, there is not any vice so perni- 
cious as falsehood. T ruth is the most high 
Brahiua. Truth is a supreme obligation. 
Depart not, O king, from thy solemn en- 
gagements, and prove that thy friendship 
was sincere ; Imt, if thy conversation be 
ill falsehood, and if thou break thy plight- 
ed faith, alas ! I will, of myself, depart ; 
for in such an one there is no affection ! 

Yet know, Dushwimta, that this my child, 
though he be depiivcd of asscs-milW, shall 
drink; for, even without thy aid, my 
son shall reign over the whole world, 
wliose limits arc the four seas, and whose 
centre is the king of mountains Iff” 

Having done speaking, Sakuiitala was 
about to depart, when the voice of an 
incorporeal Jidnif, issuing from the hea- 
vens, thus spoke unto Dushwauta, as he 
stood surrounded by lij.s Ritvvik,JJ his 

II Naraka. A general name of hi'll. 

A Bioglepondls belter lhai. an hundred wells. 

Ponds and welU are dug for the public use by 
charitable individuals. One of the leading traits 
of the Hindu religion seems to be directing the 
enthusiasm or vanity of individuals to public 
works. 

Aswamedha. Sacriflee of the horse. * 

tt King of Mountains. Meru, the north pole, 
tt Ritwik, The priest who conducteth the ce- 
remonies nf a sacrifice made at the cxpcnce, and 
for the benetitof another. 
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Piirohita,* his AcliHrya,t and MantrlSjJ 
saying, “ The mother is the womb — the 
child is of the father — he is even he by 
whom be is begot ton. Cherish thy son, 
Dusliwaiita, and do not despise Sakuu- 
tala. — 'riie father in the son, O king of 
men, raisctli up the manes of his forefa- 
thers from the. regions of Yaraa.§ — Sa- 
kuntala hatli truly said, that thou art the 
father of this hoy. — The mother bearctli 
a child, Imt it is a divided portion of 
thine own body ; wliercfore, Dushwanta, 
cherish this ofTspring of Sakuntaid : che- 
rish, while he liveth, this offspring of 
Dushwanta aiid Sakimtala, that she, un- 
happy woman, w'hom thou ^YOllldsT for- 
sake, may also live. And because he 
should be cheriahed and ]note( ted by thee, 
through oiir interposition, let him be 
called Hharata.*'|| 

•The king, upon he.iring this solemn de- 
claration of the heavenly mes.senger, was 
well pleased ; and he said unto his- Puro- 
hita and Amatya,^[ “ Sirs, yc too have 
heard what the messeuuer of the gods Inuj 
pronounced. — I knew full tvell that this 
boy was mine own offspring ; but had I 
receive.l him as such, upon the bare as- 
sertions that he was my son, the people 
might have doubted, and he have been 
deemed of spurioita birth.** 

Havintf thus, through the messengers of 
the gods, removed all grounds of suspi- 
cion, Du.’slnvanta received his son with 
joy and gladness ; and having cansed all 
the ditferent eeremonics to be performed 
upon him, as a father is enjoined to ful- 


* Puroliita. A sort of 
t Ach6rya. Onewho Uuc'lios the VeJas, 
t Maiiiii-. Counsellors. 
i Regions of Yania, The infernal regions, 
y Bharata, This name is derived from a root, 
^i^nlfying. to cherish or maintain, 

V Am&tya. MinUter 
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fil, he kissed his head, and embraced him 
with tenderness and affection.— The king 
was congratulated by the BrMimans, and 
applauded by bis attendants ; and he felt 
the most exquisite pleasure in embracing 
his child. — He likewise paid due attention 
to his consort, whom, having pacified 
and comforted, he addressed in the follow - 
ing words. — “ My ^uecn, our nuptials 
liaving been performed unknown to my 
people, I devised the .'^'cheme which I have 
practised for thy justification, lest they 
should think, that our union was an un- 
lawful gratification of our passions, and 
that 1 migiit appoint this our .son iny suc- 
cessor. An now, my beloved, let me for- 
give the very unkind worths with which, 
in thy anger, thou did.st address me.*’ — 
Having said this, Dushwanta provided the 
queen with suitable garments and refre.sh - 
ments. He gave his son the name of Hha- 
rata, and causing the ceremony of sprink- 
ling to be performed upon him, he iiomi- 
mated him his successor, with the title of 
Vuva-raja. 

And Bharata reigned after his father; 
and the niiuhty s\>afioiis wheel of his 
authority revolved uncontrolled, filling 
the world with his renown. — He conquer- 
ed many princes, and rendered them de- 
pendent on his will. He followed the 
religion of the just, and obtained the 
most exalted reputation ; and Ids autho- 
rity extended over .all the earth. Like 
Sakra, the chief of the celestials, he per- 
formed innumerahle suerifices with liberal 
gifts, whose ceremonies w'cre directed b} 
Kaiuva, according to the divine law. 
Bharata likewise performed the Vajim6d- 
ha sacrifice, sometimes called Govitata, at 
which he rewarded Kaiiwa with a gift ot 
a thousand Padinas.** 

** Padma. One hundred krure. 
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'rA Tsoo — Diospyvus Kaki. 

Ki sum tsic. — Fowl*.s heart. — ^'Fhis is a 
variety or species of the preceding; 
they are very liamlsome growing trees, 
and are much cultivated by the Chinese 
for the sake of the fruit. The fruit is 
sweet and luscious^ without any aeid. 


and soon becomes cloying and nauscoii.^ 
One thing very unfavourable for it is its 
ripening at the same time as the 
oranges, in the winter or cold months. 

Yok Cham — Hemcrocallis alba — Flowers 
in April; 

Haong yuue^ or Tok Show— Fat straw — 
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Citrus Medica— Finder fruited citron. 
Very little of this plant is cultivated at 
Canton, except for curiosity or orna- 
ment; it is cultivated in abundance in 
another part of tlic province where the 
soil is said to be particularly favourable 
to its growth. 

Cong She ta — Pentapetes phainicca— 
Noonday flower, so‘ called from only 
expanding its flowers in the middle of 
the day; Flowers in the summer 
months. 

Peeii po — Stereulia (Ihilaiighas afliti.) 

' This is a very handsome and large 
growing tree. The seed or fruit is 
boiled and used for food. Flowers in 
April; Fruit ripens in August and 
September. 

Fpn li chee — Aniiona inuricata — The cus- 
tard :ip{)le. Handsome bushy low grow- 
ing tree, and good fruit; ripe in Aii- 
giist. 

Cassia Fisi\ila. A very large tree, has for- 
merly been brought from .some part of 
India to Macao, where it thrives ex- 
ceedingly well. In the niontli of June 
or July it makes a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, being wholly covered with 
large t)unehes (»f fine yellow flowers, 
w'hich are succeeded by pods of an ex- 
traordinary length containing the .seeds. 
Justicia — Diaudria Moiiogyiiia; calyx 5 
phyllus ciirtiLS ; corolla 1 petula irre- 
gularis. Tubus joiigi.ssiuuis ; liiijbu.s;>; 
fid us, paten.s. 

»Stani. fuuce eorollic iiiscrta. Stylus loii- 
gitudu tubi. This little shrub was 
broutrht in the Coutts from Au- 
jerc Point, in the Straits of Suuda, 
where it grows spontaiieoii.sly in shady 
and rather moist situations. It thrive.^ 
very well in this country, and has con- 
tinued flowering from the month of Au- 
gust till October, 1804. 

Shan-pccii-long — Cdllicarpa.— Cal. 1 ; 

phyllus, 4 ; scu. 5 ; partitus. Cor. 

1 ; petala iiivariabilis 4, flda. Fi- 
lamcnta rcceptaeuloiiiscTta. This shrub 
or tree grows wild iu Macao and the 
adjacent islands, among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs ; it is very slicwy 
when ill flower, which is in June and 
July. 

Kow nga Fa — ^Taberusemontana Corona- 
ria — ^laterally dog*s tooth ,lrce. The 
flowers have a flne fragrance. Flowers 
May and June, 


Fc to— Ainygdalus — Double flowering 
peach ; flowers in February. 

Hong Muey, or Choo sha Mucy— Double 
red flowering apricot. This is one of 
the trees generally cultivated in a dwarf 
distorted state. Flowers iu Jaiiuai’y 
and February. 

Voo ee slian too fan — Liniodoroidcs 
(from Voo Keshan)— Flowers Jauuai'y 
and February. 

Quang Si too Ian— (from Quaiig Si) Epi- 
dendrum sp. Thi.s plant and tlie pre- 
ceding are generally kept in small bas- 
kets, without any mould about their 
roots, hung up under the branches of 
trees and oilier sliady places, where 
they thrive without any care. Flowers 
in January, February and xMarch. 

Siicy Yung muey — Cephalaiithus oecidcu- 
talis. This tree prows in wateiy and 
moist places. Its fruit is not eaten. 
Flowers in April. 

Sney Yong — Culyptraiuhcs— Called by the 
Portugiieze Jiimbalur. Very large ami 
handsome tree, ])roduces a flne juicy, 
acid fruit. 

Cliam xSlioo — Piiju.s lanceolata— A very 
beautiful and useful species of fir; 
grows in great abundance iu the hilly 
jiarts of the province of Quong-si, from 
whence the wood of it is sent by water 
ill iinniense rafts to Canton, wliorc it 
is of the most extensive use in building, 
for rafters and all strong work ; it grows 
only in a few places near Canton in a 
diminutive state; it certainly differs 
very materially from any of the species 
common in Europe. 

Tong tae — Corchorus japonicus. Flowers 
in July. 

Tsoo king — Cercis .siliqiiastrum. It is 
hroiiglit to Canton from some of the 
northern provinces. Flowers in Janu- 
ary and February. 

Ta Ton teem chok. Bambusa — Literally 
large headed sweet Bamboo. This 
ranks amongst the largest and most 
handsome of the numerous varieties of 
Bamboo ; grows to the height of forty 
or fifty feet. The strong suckers it 
pushes up from the root every ycai* 
nearly atluin their full height and size 
the same season. These young shoots 
when just breaking the ground, arc cut » 
four or five inches below the surface, - 
arc boiled and considered a delicate ar- 
ticle of food. 
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Pak Hoey ’Rjug — Pyrus japonica, with 
white flowers. Flowers ia February' 
and March. 

Fa seng — Arachis Hypogaea — Ground 
nut. This plant is in general cultiva- 
tion and extensive use. It is used for 
food in various ways, and one of the 
most coiuinon and best sorts of lamp 
oil is expressed from it. It is culti- 
vated ill light sandy ground. As soon 
as the flower fades, the germ of the 
pod strikes into the surface of the 
ground, where it comes to maturity. 

Pak hop. — Lilium sp. proxima candido. 
— ^^riiis plant is much esteemed for 
the beauty of its flowers as well as for 
some medicinal tlualities in its roots, it 
differs but little from lilium candiduni. 
Flowers in July. 

Quo-taiig-she. — Tinpatiens chinensis. — A 
curious aquatic. The plant froiii which 
this observation was made was brought 
from the hills to the north of Canton, 
in an excursion thither with Mr. Lance 
and Poiigua one of the merchants on 
the 11th of January^ 1804. It grows 
ill or by thd sides of small streams. 
The flowers have a similarity to those 
of Impaticns, the capsule when the 
seeds are ripe, bursts open, and throws 
them out in the same manner. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Ha pou-yeep. — Grewia microcos. — Cal. 
polypliyllos irreguliu'is sxpe includcos 
duos vel tres flores. Coralla fi pctala. 
Necturuiii monopliyllum 5 fldum, cir- 
cumambiens basin staminuni. Aiith. 
globbosce. Drupa 1 speriiia. 

This plant is particularly remarkable 
for being either a diminutive shrub or 
a tree of considerable size according to 
the nature of tlie soil where it grows ; 
it is very commonly met with in a wild 
state in different situations on Macao 
and the adjacent islands. The leaves 
are sometimes used by poor people as a 
substitute for tea. It flowers and 
ripens its fruit most part of the hot 
months. 

ChingCbok le.— Prunus. Green fruited 
plum tree. This fruit is very much cul- 
tivated, but is of a very indifferent qua- 
lity. Ripens in June. 

Pak yuet qui.— -Rosa sp. — ^This sort of 
rose is chiefly valued for being almost 
20 . 
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continually in flower; it has no 
smell. 

Pak muey qui.— Rosa Banksia. — Thia Js 
a very distinct species. The flowers are 
handsome but witliout any fragrance. 
Flowers in March. 

Sha li. — Pyi-us communis. — Canton Pear 
tree. This tree is very plentiful, it 
grows to the size o^ ordinary standard 
pear trees in Europe. The fruit is of a 
very inferior quality being hard and in- 
sipid. Ripens in August. 

Lo qiiat.— Mespiliis japonica. This is a 
very handsome tree when young, when 
ohl becomes naked and unsightly. 
Grows from 20 to 30 feet in lieight. 
The characters of its fructification do 
not seem to correspond well with those 
of Mcspilus; it is here very plentiful ; 
the fruit when .well ripened which is in 
April, is very pleasant. 

Kuiig fun Cha or Li Chooii fa. — Camellia 
japonica, with double white flowers 
having a tinge of red. 

Po clioo fa. — Camellia japonica, with dou- 
ble red flowers of a singular construc- 
tion. Po choo is the Chinese name for a 
pearl. This sort is very scarce and 
seldom seen in flower at Canton. 

Lok Kok Cha.— Camellia japonica with 
double red flowers having a regular 
hexaiigular implction of the Corolla. 
This sort is not less rare and valuable 
than the preceding, and rivals if not 
exceeds it in beauty and curiosity. All 
the varieties of Camellia flower here in 
the months of December, January, and 
February. 

Pak to kcun.— Azalea indica with single 
white flowers. Flowers in February. 
Hong to kcun.— Azalea iiidica with sin- 
gle red flowers. Flowers in February. 
Shwang to hong to keun. — Azalea indica 
with double red flowers. Flowers in 
February. 

Man tsoo quo.— Hovenia dulcis. cal. 1 
phyllus, 5 fid. corolla 5 pctala, parvula. 
This is a very liaudsomc tree, and 
grows to a great size, in habit some- 
thing resembling the Mulberry. The 
fruit, if it may be so called, appears 
to be the peduncle of the flower, a kind 
of spirit is made from it. Flowers in 
May and June ; fruit ripens in October. 
Too Chong Fa. Eukianthus cal. o. cor. 
campanulata. Tin's is a very haud- 
VOL. IV T 
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some shrub or tree, it gr6wB spontane- 
ously in some places in the province of 
Canton, and is held in a kind of vene • 
ration by the Chinese ; its flowers are 
deemed an acceptable offering to the 
gods, and accordingly at the Chinese 
new year which generally happens about 
the time of its flowering, large branches 
with flowers are placed in all the tem- 
ples as an acceptable new year’s offer- 
ing. 

Shucy seen fa— Narcissus Tazetta. This 
is a handsome little plant, and like the 
preceding is used for religious purposes 
at the new year. The bulbs are sent 
every year from Chin-chew, being only 
kept at Canton during the time of their 
flowering. They are planted in pots 
made to retain water, filled with sand 
or small stones. 

Kcun tan— Lilium tigrinum. Tins is a 
very handsome species, and much pains 
and care are bestowed upon it by the 
Chinese to make it produce large and 
handsome flowers. Flowers in June. 

Si foo hoey tong. Pyrus. This is in gene- 
ral cultivation at Canton as an orna- 
mental plant. It is originally from the 
north, where it is said to grow to a 
considerable size, and produce a small 
edible fruit. At Canton it is only seen 
in a diminutive state, and produces no 
fruit. 

Kuiii-fuug— Poinciana pulcherrima now 
Coesalpina Poinciaua. 

Teen Chok— Nandina domestica. A hand- 
some ornamental shrub, it generally 
pi*oduces a number of erect stems from 
the same roots. Flowers in May and 
June. 

Ling soo fa— Bignonia radicans. This is 
a strong vigorous growing scandcct 
shrub, runs up the stems of trees, walls, 
&c. throwing out numerous roots from 
the branches with wliich it fastens upon 
its supporter. It is a deciduous plant, 
a native of the northern parts of China. 
It la cultivated plentifully at Canton 
for the sake of its splendid flowers. 

Tan <iui fa— Olea frt^rans var. This dif- 
fbrs most conspicuously from the com- 
mon dlea flragrans in the colour of 
theflbwer, the leaves are also larger, 
and of a thicker consistence. It is a 
scarce and valuable plant. 
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Mok Haong— Rosa Banksia.* This is a 
climbing or procumbent species with- 
out spines, is in general cultivation as 
an ornamental plant, trained upon 
wooden rails or walls. Flowers in 
February and March. 

Kum ngun fa — Lonicera Japonica. Tlie 
Chinese name literally signifies gold 
and silver flower, alluding to the co- 
lours yellow and white in the corolla. 
Grows spontaneously in some of the 
islands contiguous to Macao. It is cul- 
tivated at Canton among the ornamen- 
tal plants, 

Yok sou kow— Hoya carnosa. This is 
naturally a repent or procumbent plant, 
it is trained upon ^valls or wooden 
palling. The stem is of a succulent 
nature, the leaves of a thick coriaceous 
substance. Scarce at Canton. 

Ngan locy hong — Plumbago rosea, a low 
spreading vimitieous slirub in common 
cultivation among theornamental plants. 

So Ec kok — Chrysanthemum indicum. 
This produces the largest flowers of all 
the numerous varieties. 

Sou kow kok— Chrysanthemum indicum. 

Hong tsoo me-*Lagerstrcemia iiidica, red. 
This and the two following varieties 
scarcely differ in any tiling but the co- 
lour of the flowers. The red flower- 
ing sort is the most common, the white 
the most delicate and scarce. 

Lam tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, 
purple. 

Pak tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, alba, 
white. 

A Lan — Cytnbidinm ensifol.— Scarce and 
valuable sort. 

Fung ngan lan. Iris (nova species) 
scarce sort. 

Pouchuiilan — ^Epidendrum sp. (Morca) 
scarce sort. 

Ta yeep tsoo sum lan — Cymbidium cn- 
sifol. 

Keem lan— (Epidendrum Aloides ?] This 
species is sometimes cultivated In 
boxes and pots at Canton, but thrives 
best upon the trunks of old trees, its 
natural situation, the trunk of the 
tree called lang ngan seems to be parti- 
cularly favourable to its growth. 
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USE OF THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


As the generality of our readers may 
not be entirely acquainted with the full 
extent of the utility and value of the Co- 
coanut Tree, and its varied produce, in 
the clinics where it vegetates, we present 
a short sketch of tlie great variety of uses 
to which it is applied, leaving at the same 
time, our more learned and scientific 
readers to discuss its peculiar botanical 
attributes. 

A cocoanut planted in the sandy shore 
of Ceylon, shews its first shoots above 
Che ground after about three mouths, and 
at the end of six is fit for transplantation. 
No particular care is necessary to rear it ; 
planted in a barren soil, and fanned by 
the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to 
gain strength from neglect, and fecundity 
from exposure: notwithstanding these 
apparent disadvantages, its hardihood sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and at the end of 
six years it begins to bear fruit — and from 
that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor. While it conti- 
nues young, the fruit, or interior of the 
nut, affords a palatable and nutritive food 
to the native. The watery liquid within, 
which we term milk, is a beverage equal- 
ly pleasant and cooling, and is as agreea- 
ble to the palate as invigorating to the 
body. The juice of the cocoanut when 
mixed with chunam serves to strengthen 
it, and to increase its adhesive qualities. 
When older, the cocoanut as it is well 
known, is used in making curry, and 
without it, the Cingalese would find him- 
self at a loss for one of the principal in- 
gredients of this his simple, but con- 
stant and only food. The nut grown 
older still, when pressed, yields that 
oil, which affords almost the only sort 
of light used in Ceylon, and the out 
itself, after the juice is pressed out, is 
converted into fiour, and forms the chief 
food of the poultry and other domestic 
animals. 

When the tree has grown to a consider- 
able height, one of the sprouts, which 
forms what is called the flower, is cut oiF 


nearly at its base, leaving, however, a 
stump sufficiently long for a Chatty (or 
earthen vessel) to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form 
the liquor called tod^, which is not only 
a pleasant beverage in its primary state, 
but is used in making jaggery (coarse su- 
gar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cin- 
namon, is the chief article of merchandize 
in this island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is 
used for fuel, while the more solid ex- 
ternal part is converted into rafters, and 
the natural net work which surrounds the 
base of the branches, forms sieves for 
straining medicinal oils, &c.^The boughs 
which support the fruit are used as 
brooms, as well as tlie hu.sk of the shell 
which is sometimes converted into brushes 
for white washing, &c.thc shell itself makes 
fuel and the fibres of the husk which en- 
closes it, form coir, another most valua- 
ble article of exportation. 

The cabbage is fit for almost every cu- 
linary purpose, but particularly for pick- 
ling ; the root is useful in medicine, and 
the natives occasionally mix it with be- 
tel for chewing. The branches of the 
tree the natives weave into, hedges, and 
sometimes burn for fuel. The ola or leaf 
is put to a great variety of uses ; there 
arc few natives who dwell under any other 
covering than that which an ola hut af- 
fords, and most of 'our Indian readers 
have witnessed the celerity with which a 
comfortable bungalo is constructed, of 
the cocoanut leaf, even in the most re- 
mote districts, on the approach of an Eu- 
ropean traveller. A cocoanut tree plant- 
ed on the sea shore, or on low grounds 
grows to the height of from sixty to nine- 
ty feet, and lives about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty years, 
while those in a hilly country live about 
Due hundred and fifty, and do not reach 
so great a height^ these latter do not pro- 
duce fruit so soon after their being plant- 
ed as the former. 

T 2 
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DESCRIPTION BY A MUHAMMADAN 


CAuc, 


OF A 

SATI, OR BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


The circumstance recently took place 
itcar Commillah. A niece of the late Raja 
of Tipperali was the object in question. 
About four o’clock in the evening I went to 
the place pointed out for the sacrifice ; soon 
after which the procession made its ap- 
pearance to the sound of martial music ; 
upon a cot (such as in general is made use 
of by Kuropenns) appeared the corpse at 
full length, elegantly dressed in the finest 
muslin, having his face painted after the 
maimer of the Rajputs, and a star made 
of numerous colourcil threads and small 
thin pieces of bamboo, about the size of 
a thick darning needle, attached to his 
car. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, most superbly dres- 
sed in muslin and fine clothes ; her hair 
was loose and encircled in various wreaths 
of yellow flowers, having rings of pure 
gold ill her ear and nose, and upbii her 
wrists and ancles were rings of pure sil- 
ver. Numerous attempts were made by 
her relations, and by myself, to dissuade 
her from the rash step she was about to 
make, but all to no purpose. At length 
the night fast approaching, various culis 
were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she 
repeatedly made enquiries as to its exact- 
ness, Having satisfied herself upon this 
subject, she then observed that there was 
not a sufficiency of wood to keep up a 
large fire till day-light, and then directed 
her confessor (a llralimaii) to get for her 
seven Supari trees, which being brought, 
she then expressed a wish to have the ce- 
remony commenced upon she then de- 
scended from the cot, placed a number of 
cowries in a cloth, which she distribut- 


ed only to her own cast, repeating a short 
sentence from the Vedas, and recehring 
for answer the words Ram, Hori, Ram, 
Krishno, Hori. She was then bathed, 
and walked round the funeral pile (which 
was about six feet long and four broad) 
three times, and was again bathed ; she 
then distributed her wearing apparel, but 
retained all her. ornaments ; again walked 
four times (in all seven) round the pile, 
and was again bathetl ; she then advanc- 
ed to the pile and spoke to her female re- 
lations, recommending their follow! iij; her 
example (as I was afterwards told) desi- 
red a Bralniiin to give her a black pigeon, 
and resolutely stepped upon the pile. The 
corpse of her deceiised husband was then 
brought aqd placed close to her, which she 
clasped in her arms and kissed ; then de- 
sired the friends to make no delay, and 
retired to rest — to rest, 1 may safely say, 
as upon feeling her pulse before the fire 
was communicated, 1 could not perceive 
the least motion in it.’ Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the s]}ectators, the music 
playing the whole time, and although the 
flame was very briglit, yet for a time it 
was completely hidden from the sight by 
showers of short bamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindus and Musulmans. The Sati was a 
most beautiful woman, very fair, and hav- 
ing a countenance some w hat reseni bi i ug the 
Chinese. Suffice it to say, that I retired 
filled with sensations of a nature not the 
most enviable. The sight was altogether 
in the words of the poet : 

** Sublimely grand and awfully terrific.** 
MirzaKazeem, 
Tipper ahy 30M Dec, 1816. 


PENSIONS TO THE COMPANY’S SOLDIERS. 


A correspondent who signs himself 
Philo states, that a very piteous case of 
a poor fellow who has served the Compa- 
ny as a soldier having come* within his 
knowledge, he would wish to be inform- 
ed what arc the present allowances by 


way of pension to Europeans who have 
served the East-liidia ^mpany in that 
station of duty ? — Could any of our friends 
resolve hi's demand they would receive our 
sincere thanks. 
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POETRY, 


GRAVE OP LIEUT. J. B. TERRELL, 

Of the 2^th Native Regiment : who fell 
covered with sabre ivounds, on the 
heights above Mucktvampore, 

Yon beauteous tree, reclining o'er the 
earth, 

Repels th* intriisioii of th* unhallow'd 
tread ; 

.Sacred to T'errcll and departed worth. 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead. 

Ah 1 let no rude irrcv'rciid hand deface 

Tliy leafy branches wide extending shade ! 

Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 

Thy scjilptur'd bark which tells where 
Terrell's laid ! 

In monumental pride thus may'st thou 
stand. 

Till o'er this scene extend the British sway. 

Till happiness pervade a wretched land. 

And future bliss its present ills repay ! 

And then thy fost'riiig generous cares 
we'll trace. 

With fotnl solicitude and studious pains ; 

Nor thorn nor bramble shall prophane the 
place, 

Where stands the friend of Terrell's lov'd 
remains. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed. 

No niurd'rous bird shall in thy boughs ap- 
pear ; 

The timid dove, from thi’caten'd danger 
freed. 

Shall tune its mournful note in safety 
there. 

In future times should here the battle 
rage. 

Tradition's tale shall still thy form de- 
fend. 

Shall guard the wintry honors of thine 
age. 

And bid the soldier spare the soldier’s 
friend. 

And thus, the 'guardian of the hallowed 
earth ! 

Long in proud beauty may thy branches 
wave ; 

While their rich foliage gently strews the 
turf. 

Where rests the young, th' accomplish’d, 
and the brave 1 

A COMRADE. 


TO HEALTH. 

Without thy presence, balmy Health, 
What is rank ? Oh ! wh*t is wealth ? 
Distressing pain her misery brings. 

In equal rate, to slaves and kings. 

The fawning courtiers ready smile. 

No pang can ca.se, no grief beguile ; 

E'en dearest friends, if thou'rt away, 

To give delight in vain essay. 

Healtli ! balmy Health ! thy. blessings 
spread 

Around my lonely humble shed. 

Nor mine alone ; — to friends most deal* 
Be ever present, circling near. 

The social band in bliss unite : 

Oh ! wing their moments with delight ! 
And while each joy they grateful own 
The hallowed gift of heaven alone. 

Oh ! bid my soul the favor prize. 

And yield a thankful sacrifice. 

Health ! balmy Health 1 how much I owe 
For all the pleasures you bestow ! 

Nor splendour I, nor riches crave. 

To gild thi.s murky vital grave. 

To fix my thoughts below the prize. 

The gift eternal in the skies ; 

Beyond the cot, a peaceful home. 

My low’ly wishes never roam : 

There blest with thee, a gentle wife. 
Should 1 want more to sweeten life? 

No, — bending oft the grateful knee. 

What prince so rich, so gay as me ! 
Colombo^ Dec, 9?//, 181(>. ARION. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Soon as the suii has shot his eastern rays. 
And living nature woke to songs of praise. 
Sham'd by the sound, and slumber cast 
behind. 

Each mental power with every nerve com- 
bin’d. 

Strung by the freshness of the morning air. 
May I iMjgin the new-born day with prayer ; 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
Giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus'd, 
Nof such philosophers may deign to give. 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to 
live, ' 

But such as ei’st, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptur’d or a John inspir'd ; 
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May I first feci, and then, that feel ex- 


press. 

Know, why my Maker's bounty I would 
bless, 

A being capable of happiness. 

The endless chain of happy hours which lie. 
From now to death, thence to eternity,— 
These, with each special blessing each 
may know. 

Free to withhold, His bounty would be* 
stow ; 

If then my thoughts suirey the mighty 
plan. 

Where every part conspires the good of 
man. 

Where worlds revolving in the wilds of 
space. 

In course benign their several orbits trace. 
Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed. 
Or scan the blessings of the earth we 
treail. 

Where every want, both trivial and se- 
vere. 

By nature tutor'd finds its object near ; 
Shall I, not taught in Epicurus' school. 
Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness 
rule ? 

Let not luy creed Omnipotence restrain. 
Nor say, what nature's counsels pre-or- 
dain. 

Uncheck'd, unmov'd by fate's so specious 
laws. 

May I, still hopeful in a Christian cause. 
To Him with faith an humble prayer pre- 
sent. 

Who cancels fate's most resolute intent, 
Wliose pregnant essence, at one time, in- 
volves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 
solves. 

Nor let niy daring spirit seek to find. 
Those laws erroneous which His skill 
combin'd. 

Or, where my reason fails the grand de- 
sigii. 

Esteem His wisdom impotent as mine ! 
But where His wondrous deeds, as pole 
from pole. 

Transcend the sliort-wing'd sallies of my 
soul, 

Tliose deeds stupendous, each revolving 
day. 

Morn’s gilded cope and night’s starr'd 
vault display. 

There ne’er withstand the evidence re- 
veal’d 

Nor need but one good argument to yield. 

TrichiMpoii, 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

Bp Charles Grant, Jun, Esq, M, P. M, 
and Fellofo of Magdalen College, 

(Continued from page 32 J 

llien Science smiled on man, and for his 
use 

Arts intricate unveil'd, and lore abstruse; 

Learning with all her stores enriched his 
mind ; o 

Mild laws, his will corrected, not con- 
fined ; 

Astronomy her high career begun. 

And bade him rise frbm earth, to watch 
the sun : 

To purify with pity and with dread. 

Sage Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 

And History* round her curious glances 
cast. 

And to the future reason'd from the 
past ; 

While Valmic'sf epic song, with heaven- 
ly art 

Inspir'd, dilated all the gen'rous heart. 

Nor less inspir’d aOd bold, in later time 

Flow'd the full melody of Sanscrit 
rhyme. 

Which tells what hosts on Kirkct'sH 
plains engag'd ; 

Whac ruthless wars fraternal chieftains 
waged. * 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders 
pour, 

Bheem’s dreadful shell, and Bheeshma's 
lion roar ; 


« No histories are extant, written in any part 
of India, except Cashmere. 

t One of the two great poets of India. He 
wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sans- 
krit verse. 

B The following passage will be best explained 
by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Valmic, was Vyasa, He wrote an 
epic poem, called the Maliabharat. Of this poem 
Dt, Wilkins has translated an episode, called, the 
Bbagvat Geeta, or episode of Bhagvat or Crisima, 
another name for Vishnu. The episode describes 
the preliminaries to a dreadful battle fought nAr 
Delhi, between the Kooroos and FUndoos, two 
great collateral branches of the same family. The 
Fandoos were successful.— The Bhagvat Geeto is 
considered as too sacred for common readers, and 
is M»d to contidn all the mysteries of Hindooftm* 
It certainly abound with sublime passages. 
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There Pandoo's sons their favoured ranks 
expand. 

The fiery gandecv • bends in Arjun's f 
hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng. 
Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of 
song. 

High Casi's groves the rapt'rous measures 
hail. 

And distant calpas $ kindle at the tale. 

Such was thy strain, Vyasa, § saint 
and sage, 

Th* immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 
Like him, with flames of holiest rapture 
fir'd. 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind as- 
pir'd. 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glance. 
Saw God alone through all the vast ex- 
panse. 

Mysterious theme ! Beneath the pcipal || 
shade. 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 
Full on his brow the holy ointment 
glow'd, f 

The snow-white zennarf f o'er his shoul- 
der flow'd ; 

The pointed cusa Xt deck’d his green re- 
treat. 

And Ganges' billow kiss'd his sacred feet : 
Serene he view'd the laughing scenes 
around, [chawla§§ crown'd. 
Bright Magadh's vales with floating 

* Tlic gandeev was Arj tin’s bow. 
t Arjuii, one of the Fandoos, was the favourite 
and pupil of Crishna, who acted as his charioteer 
in this battle. 

t A calpa is a day of Brahma. 

I Vyasa was not only a poet. He founded the 
most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
called the Vedanti School ; of which the princi- 
pal tenet is that so ably recommended to liia 
countrymen by the celebrated Bisliop Berkeley ^ 
viz. ** That matter exists only as it Is per- 
ceived,” 

N. B, It should be mentioned, that the Hin- 
doos represent Valmic and Vyasa as cotempora. 
ries. Sir W. Jones is decidedly of a contrary 
oplniaa , and places Vyasa in the eleventh cen- 
tury before the Christian sera. There is a very 
ingenious essay in the Asiatic Researches, by Mr, 
Bentley, in which an able attempt is made to re- 
concile tliese opposite opinions. 

II The sacred fig-tree. 

^ The Brahmins paint a streak of yellow oker 
on their foreheads t some sects horizontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 

ft The zennar is the sacred thread worn by 
Btahuins. 

tt The cusa is the most sacred species of grass, 
f f Chawla, the Indian name of rice. 


The sunshine calm on Casi's turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head^ 

Then all entranc'd, recalled his.wond'ring 
eye. 

And fix'd the gather'd beams on Deity; 

From height to height his musing spirit 
soar’d. 

And speechless thought i||| th* unutter’d 
name ador'd : p 

Till words unconscious flowing from his 
tongue. 

He s well'd the strain, and mystic measures 
sung. 

*Tis all delusion : Heaven and earth 
and skies. 

But air- wove images of lifeless dyes* 

** He only lives — Sole Being — None be- 
side — 

The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

All else but wakes at Maya's fairy 
call ; 

‘‘ For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 

Stupendous Essence ! obvious, yet un- 
known ; 

** For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

I feel thee not, yet touch on every 
side ; 

See not, yet follow where thy footsteps 
guide ; 

‘‘ Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic 
power 

** III breathing silence of the midnight 
hour. 

Oh, what art thou ? since all this 
bursting scene, 

Uunumber'cl isles, and countless waves 
between ; 

This fabric huge, on floating pillars 
rais'd, 

" With suns and fiery elements cm- 
blaz’d; 

** And thy own pedma,*f**|* roseate flower 
of Bght, 

Emblem and cradle of Creative Might ; 


HI The Om, or name of the Deity, never to be 
uttered but in silence. 

f ^ Maya, or Delusion ; supposed to be a God- 
dess sprung (Tom Brahma, 

tt Pedma, the sacred name of the lotos ; an 
Object of supreme veneration in all the mytholo- 
gical systems of the East, especially in that of the 
Hindus. Brahma is said to have been bom in a 
lotos, when he created the world. It was re- 
garded also as an emblem of the creative power. 

T his plant (says Mr. Knight) being produc- 
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Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin'd, 

** Embosom'd deep in the abyss of mind. 

** Close but th' all-seeing mind, no splen- 
dor burns ; 

Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

** Oh, what art thou? and what this 
darkling ray, 

“Whose sadden'd lustre mourns in 
shrines of clay? 

“ Sprung from thyself, though quench'd 
in human frame, 

Faint emanation of th' Eternal Flame. 

“ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom 
beauty glows, 

“ And bid th* uncumber'd soul on Thee 
repose ; 

Expanse how dread, immeasurcable 
height, 

“ Depth fathomless, and prospect infi- 
nite." 

Yet whence this progress of the Sage's 
mind, 

Eeyond the bounds by Nature's hand as- 
sign’d ? 

Whence, eveiy form of vulgar sense o'er- 
tlirown, 

Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God 
alone ? 

* Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to 
this cud 

All systems of belief unconscious tend. 

That teach the infinite of nature swarms 

With Gods subordinate, through endless 
forms. 

And every object, useful, bright, malign. 

Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 

Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 

Exist : he answers. Their existence 
springs 

From Mind within, that prompts, pro- 
tects, provides. 

And moulds their beauties, or their ter- 
rors guides. 


Blooms the red flow*ret ? Durvaf blushes 
there. 

Flash lightnings fierce ? dread ludra X 
fills the air. 

The morning wakes, or high the white- 
wave swells, 

That Surya § brightens, Ganga || this im- 
pels. 

Thus, in each part of this material 
scene, 

He owns that matter leans on mind un- 
seen ; 

And in each object views some God pour- 
tray'd, 

This all in all, and that but empty shade; 

The mind extinct, its shadows too must 
flee, 

And all the visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is taught these Gods 
to deem 

The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys their functions, but trans- 
fers ; 

Their titles changes, not their characters ; 

Content, for many, one Great Cause 
t' adore, 

He now terms attributes what Gods be- 
fore ; 

Yet still uiitouchM that .principle retains. 

Mind, ever present, in all matter reigns ; 

His creed the same, whate'er that Mind 
he call, 

Tu each imprison'd, or dilTus’d through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every 
hour. 

Asks instant energies of local power. 

If in himself the infinite comprise, 

Tlie varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not be, with equal case 
they. 

Through objects numberless those powers 
display ? 

(To be continued,) 


live of itself, and vegetating from its own ma- 
trloe, without being fostcrejt in the earth, was 
naturally adopted as tlie symbol of the produc- 
tive power of waters, upon which the active 
■pirit of the Creator operated , in giving life and 
vegetation to matter.**— Mr. Knight cited by Mr. 
Maurice} Indian Antiquities, Vol. 111. 

* tbe' author has here ventured to propose a 
conjecture respecting the possible origin of (what 
is cominonly, theufgi inaccurately, termed) the 
Immaterial Philosophy, from the. principles of 

Polytheism. 


t Durva !■ the most beautiful species of grass, 
and supposed to be the residence of a Nymph of 
the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William 
Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute 
rubies. 

% The God of the firmament. 

f The Deity of the Sun. 

I Ganga is the Goddess of the Chinges, wka 
sprung like Pallas, from the head of the Indian 
Jove. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The History of Java. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles^ Esq. late Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of that Island and its Dependen- 
cies, F. R. S. and A. S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Honorary 
Member of the Literary Society of 
Dombay, and late President of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Ratavia. 
In 2 vols. 4to. with a Map and many 
Plates. Price jg6. 6s. Fine Paper 
8s. London : Black, Parbury, and 
Allen, 1817. 

The expectation of that portion 
of the reading public, who turn 
their attention to oriental litera- 
ture, has been considerably excit- 
ed by the promise of tlie work now 
before us. To whatever pitch this 
excitement may have arisen, it 
will not, we will venture to affirm, 
(unless, indeed, expectation hath 
been very unreasonably indulged) 
end in disappointment. 

To us, and doubtless to many 
others, it has long appeared highly 
creditable to the servants of the 
£ast-India Company, to have pro- 
duced so many excellent works on 
almost every subject connected 
with the history, literature, &c. of 
the vast region throughout which 
they are dispersed. That such 
works should be common in coun- 
tries abounding in institutions for 
the encouragement and reward of 
learning and literary industry, and 
consequently in scholars living in 
every enjoyment of clerical ease 
and independence, may be ration- 
ally looked for. But in India, we 
are to recollect, these works, 
not to mention the mass of high- 
ly curious, though of course 
more desultory matter, embodied 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, are produced by those 
who hold and execute mostimpor- 
timtoffices, civil and military. They 
Are the ofbpring of moments stolen 
Asiatic No. 20. 


from the bustle and interruptions of 
official labour, or from the time 
usually allotted to the indulgen- 
cies of repose ; go difficult, one 
would think, to be resisted in tro- 
pical latitudes. In India there are 
no sinecures — no duties performed 
by proxy. Official labours de- 
mand the incessant vigilance of 
principals : their duties are never 
consequently in arrear. Without 
meaning to infer demerit where 
wc cannot be thought to possess 
much information, wc must be al- 
lowed to say, that the prompt and 
complete execution of the official 
concerns of the East-India Com- 
pany in India, vast and multifa- 
rious as they arc, hath oilen ap- 
peared to us as strongly contrasted 
with the arrears in some, perhaps 
in many, of our public offices in 
England. 

The work to which these re- 
marks are intended as introduc- 
tory, is the production of a public 
servant, burthened with the super- 
intendence and execution of no or- 
dinary share of duties, in the 
climate, and under the circum- 
stances above noted. And we he- 
sitate not to say, that it is such a 
work as would reflect high credit 
on any writer, under any circum- 
stances, however favorable. 

Mr. Raffles, or rather, through 
recent royal favour, Sir Thomas 
Raffles, must expect his work to 
be received comparatively with 
that of the historian of a sister 
island. Nor need he shrink 
from the comparison. It is no 
small praise to justly claim the 
second place among topographical 
historians. While we shall assign 
the first to the elegant author of 
the History of Sumatra, his co- 
temporary of Java has vastly 
greater scope in respect to sub- 
jects of viuried instructiem and en- 
VoL. IV, U 
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tertainment. Of this scope Sir T. 
llaffles has well availed himself. 
Giving him every commendation 
for industry of no common sort ; 
talents highly respectable and ap- 
propriate, and that degree of zeal 
tinted a little with enthusiasm in 
favor of his subject, without which 
local history, if ever undertaken, 

. is lamely executed, it is evident 
that his co-historian, as we may 
call him, had many advantages, of 
which he has made tlie most. The 
History of Sumatra is so highly 
flnishe<l a performance, as to 
evince much elaboration. Mr. 
Marsden allowed himself as much 
time, perhaps, as Horace thought 
requisite for a poem, and took as 
much pains in revising and polish- 
ing his work, as are ascribed to 
our fastidious Gray. Hut the 
author before us has evidently 
lacked these advantages ; he has, 
at the same time, manifested a de- 
gree of skill commensurate with 
the necessary rapidity of composi- 
tion and arrangement. To have 
made the best use of every advan- 
tage is the just claim of the one — 
to have surmounted the difKculties 
of their absence is no light enco- 
mium on the other. 

But it is here we quit the author 
for his work. Impossible as it is, 
within the limits of our critical 
department, to touch, however 
slightly, on half the interesting 
topics discussed in the history be- 
fore us, we must content ourselves 
by sketching with a running pen, 
such points as may best serve to 
introduce to our readers the hither- 
to little known island of Java and 
its inhabitants. In doing this we 
shall as often as possible, let our 
autlior, by extracts from his work, 
speak for himself. 

We deem it expedient, however, 
to premise, that having in earlier 
numbers of the journal, enriched 
its pages by an entire transcript of 
a “ Discourse delivered to the 
Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java, in September 1815,” by the 
author of this history^ we shall 


avoid as far as possible, in our pre- 
sent review of it, touching on 
matters of earlier occurrence ; 
which would otherwise, from their 
importance and interest, have now 
claimed our notice. The Dis- 
course" adverted to, abounding 
in curious and valuable intelli- 
gence, will be found in our first 
vol. pp 34*2. 429. 

The roiintry known to KJirrjpciins 
mnh’i* llie iianiL* of Java, or Java IMajor, 
and to tlio nalivts under those of Tkiut 
Ohe hind) Jfuva, or Xiisa (the island; 
Jawa, is •ni(; nf tho largest of what mo- 
del ii geo^iiapliers rail the Sumla Islands. 
It is scinioti toes considered as one of the 
iMulayan islands, and forins a part of that 
divi.sjon of tlieOriental ArehipelairOyWhirh 
it has lately been proposed to designate 
as the Asia'iic Ist.Rs. ft extends east- 
ward, with a slight deviation to the south, 
from 105“ 11‘ to 11 1" .TV of longitude 
eivst of rJrccnwich, and lies between tho 
latitudes 5« .52 ami 46 south. On the 
south and west it is waslied by the Indian 
oeeaii ; on the north-west by a channel 
called the Straits of Sfinda, which sepa- 
rates it from Sumatra, at a distance in 
one point of only fourteen mile.s ; and on 
the .«oiitli-ea.st I»y the Straits of 11511, only 
two miles wide, which divide it from the 
island of that name. The.se islands iiiul 
others stretching eastward, form with 
Java a gentle curve of more than 2000 
geograpiiical miles, wliich with less regu- 
larity i.s continued from Acliceii to Vegii 
Oil one side, and from Timor tf> Paj>ua, 
or New (lulnea, on the other : they coii- 
stitiite on the west and south, .as du 
llaiika, Bill ton, the great islands of Bor- 
neo and Celebe.s, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the harriers of the Javan seas and 
the Malayan Archipelago. From the eas- 
tern peninsula of India, Java is distant 
about 140 leagues, from Borneo about 
56, and from New Holland 200. P. 1. 

The origin of the names of 
places as well a.s of their inhabi- 
tants, though curious to the anti- 
quary, and useful, perhaps, to 
others to speculate upon, is gene- 
rally so lost in obscurity and fable, 
as to render such enquiries gene- 
rally unsatisfactory. On these 
points we have to observe, that 
Java is by some derived from the 
name of a grain, jatoa-cout pani~ 
cum Italicumy on which the early 
inhabitants are supposed to have 
subsisted, by others from Yava^^ 
a Sanskrit name of barley, whence 
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Java has occasionally been term- 
ed the land of barle}^” p 3, 
though we do not find that it ever 
produced any. But we shall, with 
the author, p. 2, “ leave it to 
others to trace the connection be- 
tween the Javan of Holy Writ, 
and the Java of modern times,” 
and referring to his work, pp. xxi, 
55, 56, itc. for speculations as to 
the origin of its inhabitants, notice 
merely that assigned them by John 
de 15arros, who says they were 

Sianiiso, who about tlic year 800 of 
the Chri.stian era, on fheir passage from 
Siam to Maceassar, were Oriveii by a 
f-jreat storni on ll^c* isluiul of Hitli. 'riieir 
junk beiii}^ wrecked iJjey cscape<l in llicir 
boat and arrivi'il at Java, until that pc- 
ri(jfl niidiseoven-d ; but, whieli on account 
of. its si/e tiipl fertility, was imiiiccliatcly 
peopled by rassara, son of the Kin;j of 
Siam ; ami the city of Passaraaii, called 
after bis <»wn name, was founded at a 
very K<Jnd seaport, and this was the first 
settlement on the island. — Decada iv, b. 
1, c. 12. 

Be it so. Accounts equally cir- 
cumstantial, as if the relators had 
had access to the ample logbook 
of the wrecked mariners, are com- 
monly given of the peopling of 
most islands. 

Another early writer describes 

the figure of the island of Java 
as resembling a hog couclied on 
its fore legs, with its snout,” in 
one direction, and its hind Ic^s 
towards the straits of Sunda,” his 
back is the southern coast, his 
•belly tlie northern, &c. 

Our author, however, more so- 
berly describes ‘‘ the form of Java 
to be remarkable for the rectangu- 
larity of its outline, which is sucli 
tbat the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rec- 
tangular parallelogram drawn by 
an unsteady hand,” p. 7- A glance 
at the elegant map prefixed to 
the first volume, will better shew 
the form of the island and its loca- 
lity, than mere verbal description 
is capable of, to those who have 
access to it. To those who have 
not, we may infer the little utility 
of description from what we have 
quoted-- for we are constrained to 
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confess, that we should have been 
so dull as unassisted to have equal- 
ly overlooked the similitude to the 
“ hog couchant,” of Nicolas Con- 
ti, the Venetian, and the rec- 
tangular parallelograms ” of our 
ingenious author. 

Having mentioned the map, we 
will just observe ithat it is entitled 
“ a map of Java, chiefly from 
surveys made during the British 
administration, constructed in il- 
lustration of an account of Java,” 
&c. and that it is highly cre- 
ditable to the geographical indus- 
try and skill of those concerned. 
An immense map of Java was pub- 
lished by Vaicntyn, at Amsterdam 
in 1726. This was the first on any 
extensive scale, and it has furnish- 
ed the materials of almost every 
succeeding Javan geographer. In 
Valentyn’s day however little more 
of the island was known to the 
Dutch, than its coasts, and these 
but partially, the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and 
perhaps the province of Bantam. 

•^riic longib of Java, in a sfrai^^bt line 
drawn iMJtvvi'cn its extreme ])oints (Java 
bead and the suiitb -east point of the is- 
land) is !J[eogi‘a|)bieaI, cipial to Gfifi 
statuli' miles : its breadth varies from 117 
gcojjrapbical or l.‘b>§ statute miles to 4H 
geographical or .'ifi statute miles, and it is 
estimated to eontain an urea of about 
rj(),000 statute miles. I*. 7. 

This is about the contents of 
the superficies of England and 
Wales, and not difteriiig mate- 
rially in dimensions. 

Passing from the coast to the inte- 
rior of tlie country, the stranger cannot 
fail to be struck with the bold outline and 
|ironiiiient features of its seciicry. An 
uninterrupted series or range of large 
mountains, varying in llieir elevation 
above the sea from five to eleven, and 
even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting 
by their round base or pointed tops, their 
%'olcanie origin, extends through the wliolc 
length of the island, 'i’lic height of the 
mountain Arjiina, in the e.'istern part of 
the island, has heeii dclermined at 
10,(il4 feel above the level of flie sea; 
and tills tnouiitaiii is by iio means so lofty 
us Seiuiru and Tegal, tlie exact Iiclgbt of 
which has not yet been ascertained. 'Fhe 
several large mountains eoniprizcd in this 
series, and which arc in number thirty- 

U 2 
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eight* though differing from each other 
in external figure* agree in the genei'al 
attribute of volcanos* having a broad base 
gradually verging towards the summit in 
the form of a cone. 

They all rise from a plain but little 
elevated above the level of the sea, and 
each must with very few exceptions, be 
considered as a separate mountain, raised 
by a cause independent of that which 
produced the others. Most of them have 
been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered with the vegetation of many 
ages ; but the indications and remains of 
their former irruptions (eruptions) are 
numerous and unequivocal. The craters 
of several are completely extinct ; those 
of others conUuri small apertures, which 
continually discharge sulpliurcous vapours 
or smoke. Many of them have had ir- 
ruptions during late years. P. 11, 12. 

' Java is indeed rich in volcanic 
interest. To the above account 
is subjoined a long and valuable 
note from the 9tb vol. of the Ba- 
tavian Transactions, by Dr. Hors- 
field, on the subject of Javan vol- 
canos. We must be content with 
a short quotation from this note, 
descriptive of an eruption of the 
mountain ‘‘ Papendayang, for- 
merly one of the largest volcanos 
on the island, but the greater part 
was swallowed up in the earth, 
after a short hut very severe com- 
bustion in the year 1772.” The 
greater part of the mountain ac- 
tually subsided and disappeared 
about midnight between the 11th 
and 12th of August. 

It is estimated, that an extent of ground, 
of the mountain itself and its immediate 
environs, fifteen miles long and at least 
six broatl, was by this commotion swal- 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. It 
is also mentioned that forty villages, 
partly swallowed up by the ground and 
partly covered by the substances thrown 
out, were destroyed on this occasion, 
and that 2957 of the inhabitants perish- 
ed. P. 15. 

This may serve as a specimen of 
the effects resulting from proximi- 
ty to volcanos on Java— still there, 
as in other parts, strangers are 
surprised at observing with what 
calm confidence the inhabitants 
seem to carry on all the usual 
concernments of social life, though 
in the immediate vicinity of such 
turbulent an destructive neigii- 
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hours. While on this subject, we 
should be tempted to extract from 
the account of the recent eruption 
of the Tomboro mountain, or the 
neighbonring island of Sambawa, 
but that a pretty full relation of it 
occurs in th^ earlier numbers of 
our Journal. To it therefore, vol. 
i, pp. 296, 322. vol. ii, pp. 184?, 
4?21, we beg to refer. The stu- 
pendous results of this eruption 
are not, as far as occurs to our 
immediate recollection, surpassed 
by any similar event recorded in 
history. 

A country which abounds in moun- 
tains is seldom deficient in rivers : ac- - 
cordingly, no region is better watered. 
— [ft will be perceived that we are re- 
suming our extract descriptive of Java.} 
Java is singularly favored iu the number 
of its streams. 'Ibe size of the island 
does not admit of the formation of large 
rivers, but there are probably fifty, that 
in the Wet season, bear down rafts 
ciiarged with timber and other rough pro- 
duce of the country, and not less than 
five or six at all times navigable to the 
distance of some miles from the coast. 
It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which are precious to the agricul- 
turists, there are many hundreds, if not 
thousands. P. 17. 

The southern coast is for the most part 
inaccessible, and seldom visited by tra- 
ders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, be- 
sides numerous other intermediate and 
less considerable ones frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Many 
of these arc sheltered, and form safe 
harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Ba- 
tavia, Rembang, Gresik, and Surabaya. 
Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently 
strong to render the anchorage unsafe. 
Several of the rivers are navigable for 
many miles into the interior, and most of 
them arc capable of receiving native ves- 
sels into' the heart of the town, through 
which they generally run ; but the 
rivers of Java as well as those of the eas- 
tern coast of Sumatra and the western 
coast of Borneo,* are for the most part 
obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission gf 
vessels of any considerable burthen, piers 
have been run out in many places to re- 
medy this inconvenience ; but in conse- 
quence of the quantity of soil annually 
carried down, the bars are continually 
increasing, and in some places, as at Te- 
gal, have nearly blocked up the commu- 


* Like those of the MalabarcQSst.—llev. 
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iiicatiou between ttie rivers and the sea. 
P. 196*. 

T^lie general aspect of Java on the 
northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove 
trees aud^ bushes, particularly towards the 
west. The southern coast, on the con- 
trary, consists almost entirely of a series 
of rocks and cliffs, which rise perpendi- 
cularly to a considerable height. In the 
interior stupendous mountains stretch 
longitudinally throughout the island, 
while others of an inferior elevation, and 
iiinniiierable ranges of hills running in 
various directions, serve to form and con- 
fine plains and vallies of various eleva- 
tions and extent. On the northern side 
the ascent is in general very gradual, from 
the sea coast to the immediate base of the 
mountains ; particularly in the western 
parts of the island, where it has the 
greatest breadth, and where the moun- 
tains are situated far inland. In approach- 
ing the mountains, which lie at the back 
of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost 
Ini perceptible acclivity for about forty 
miles. In other parts where the moun- 
tains and hills approach nearer to the 
coast, the ascent is of course more abmpt, 
as may be observed in the vicinity of Se- 
maraug. 

Although the northern coast is in 
many parts flat and uninteresting, the 
interior and southern provinces, from the 
mountainous character of the country, 
may be reckoned amongst the most ro- 
mantic and highly diversified in the 
world ; uniting all the rich and magnifi- 
cent scenery, which waving forests, never 
failing streams, and constant verdure can 
present, heightened by a pure atmosphere, 
and the glancing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, 
in many parts unhealthy, the traveller 
can hardly advance five miles inland with- 
out feeling a sensible improvement in the 
atmosphere and climate. As he pro- 
ceeds, at every step he breathes a purer 
air and surveys a brighter scene. At length 
he reaches the high lands. Here the 
boldest forms of nature are tempered by 
the rural arts of man ; stupendous moun- 
tains clothed with abundant harvest, im- 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peasants* 
will. Here is perpetual verdure; here 
are tints of the brightest hue. In the hot- 
test season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the driest, the innumerable rills and 
rivulets preserve much of their water. 
This the mountain farmer directs in end- 
less conduits and canals to irrigate the 
land, laid out in terraces for its reception. 
It then descends to the plains ; and spread- 
ing fertility wherever it flows, discharges 
itMlf at last, by numerous outlets into 
the sea. P.20. 

*IWe are no lakes of any considera^ 
bie size on Java# One is noticed* on the 
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southern side of the island, which sup- 
plies the neighbouring country with fish, 
along the coast of which a traffic is car- 
ried on in bdats. Extensive swamps are 
found in the mountainous districts of the 
Siiiida country, and in other parts, which 
though swelled to a considerable size iu 
the wet season, arc for the rest of the 
year either dried up or choked by vegeta- 
tion. Several very beautiful lakes of small 
dimensions are disftvered among the 
hills ; and some of them can evidently 
be shewn to have been formed of the cra- 
ters of extinct volcanos, lb. 

Mineral wells, of various quali- 
ties, are found in almost every 
part of the island. Hot wells, salt 
wells, and wells of naptha or pe- 
troleum are occasionally met with. 
One collection of salt wells is de- 
scribed as being of considerable 
number, and forcing their waters 
upwards, through apertures in the 
rooks, with some violence and 
ebullition. The waters arc strong- 
ly impregnated with sca-salt, and 
yield upon evaporation very good 
salt for culinary purposes. In 
quantity not less than 200 tons in 
the year. 

About the centre of this limestone dis- 
trict, is found an extraordina^ volcanic 
phenomenon. Approaching it from a 
distance, it is first discovered by a large 
volume of smoke rising and disappearing 
at intervals of a few seconds, resembling 
the vapours arising from a violent surf: a 
dull noise is heard, like that of distant 
thunder. Having advanced so near that 
the vision was no longer impeded by tlie 
smoke, a large hemispherical mass was 
observed, consisting of black earth mixed 
with water, about sixteen feet in diame- 
ter, rising to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, 
and as it were pushed up, by a force be- 
neath ; which suddenly exploded with a 
dull noise, and scattered about a volume 
of black mud in every direction. After 
an interval of two or three, or sometimes 
four or five seconds, the hemispherical 
body of mud or earth rose and exploded 
again. In the same manner this volcanic 
ebullition goes on without interruption, 
throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain. The spot where the 
ebullition occurs is nearly circular and 
perfectly level, it is covered only with the 
earthy particles impregnated with salt 
water, which are thrown up from below ; 
the 4 :irciiiiifereuce may be estimated at 
about half an English mile. In order to 
coodnet (ha salt water to the circumfe- 
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rencc, small passages or gutters, art* made 
•in the loose muddy earth, wliirli lead to 
the borders, where it is rollected in holes 
«lug in the ground for the purpose of eva- 
poration. 

A strfuig, ])uiigciit, sulphureous smell, 
JBomewhat resembling that of earth oil, is 
perceived on standing near the explosion ; 
and the mud recently tl;rowii up possesses 
a degree of heat greater than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. During the 
rfiiiiy season these explosions are more 
violent, the mud is thrown up iiiiteh 
higher, and the noise is heard at a great- 
er distance. 

• Tills voleaiiie plienonicnoii is sitiinled 
near the eeiifre of the large plain vvhieh 
iiiteiTUpli> the large series of volcanos; 
and owes its origin lo the general cause 
of the numerous vulcanic eruptions which 
fxrcur oil the island. P. 21. 

'We are not told what becomes 
of this ejected body of mud, 
which if the process hatli been of 
much continuance, and the explo- 
sions are frequent, a point on 
which the author of the curious 
account, Dr. Horsheld, is silent, 
must be immense. The account is 
very defective in point of precision. 
It will at once remind the reader of 
the analagous Geyser of Iceland, 
and they arise, no doubt, from a 
similar cause, the expansion and 
condensation of steam, so satisfac- 
torily explained by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

From and all other investiga- 

tions yet made, the constitution of Java 
appears to be txrlusivcly volcanic. On it 
iio gi'.uiitc has been discovered. In its 
constitution, as in its direction, it may 
be considered as the fruit of a series of 
volcanic islands, which expands nearly 
eastward from the straits of Suiida for 
about tw'ciity-fivc degrees. At what pe- 
riod the island assumed its present shape, 
or whether it was once joined to .Sumatra 
and Bali, is matter for conjecture. The 
violent convulsions which these islands 
have 90 often suffered, justify a conclu- 
sion that the face of the country has been 
frequently changed, and tradition men- 
tions the periods when Java was separat- 
ed ft’oin those islands ; but the essential 
differt'ijcc which fins been found in the 
mineralogical constitution of Java and Su- 
matra, would seem to indicate a different 
origin, and to supfiort the opinion that 
those two islands were never united. 
Whether at a period more remote, the 
whole archipelago formed part of tlic con- 
tinent of Asia, and was divided from it 
and shattered into 1 Aands ; whether they 
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were origiunlly distinct from the main, 
land, and whether they were formed at 
the same time, or subsequently, are 
qitesiioiis wc caiiiiut resolve. Vet when 
we reflect on the violence of tho^ c dread- 
ful pheuumeiia, which have occurred in 
our own times In the siiialler islands of 
the volcanic series, and view this range, 
as it is now presented to us on the map 
af the world, aeonjectiire might, perhaps, 
be hazarded, that the whole may have 
once formed but the soutlicrn side of one 
large island or continent, wiltiiii which 
a tract of the main land has fallen in, and 
subsequently disap|)cared on the influx 
of the sea. 1*. 28. 

In illustration oP these bold 
speculations, and as warranting 
their boldness, an account is 
given in a note of the eruption of 
Sambawain April 1815. An event 
so stupendous, occurring on so 
minor a theatre, as it w'cre, as 
Sambawa, leads the niiiul to its 
utmost stretch of credulity in con- 
templating the physical possibili- 
ties of the volcanic energy, when 
unlimited volumes of the elements 
of combustion, furnished by a ple- 
nitude of fire and water, meet in 
ruinous union and devastation. 

So prevalent is the local per- 
suasion of the former unity of 
Java, Sumatra, llali, Sambawa, 
and other contiguous islands, that 
the dates of their severance are 
matters of record. But we re- 
quire more geological conRrination 
of such curious facts, ere we yield 
much credence to these traditions 
or records. Similar traditions have 
existed referring to many lands 
and islands separated only by 
straits or narrow inlets of water. 
Some of these, no doubt, admit 
almost of demonstration as to 
their early union— others fall more 
and more short, and so on, regu- 
larly diminishing to mere specula- 
tion, and assuming at last an air 
of hyperbole : so that we know 
not wiiere to stop when once we 
yield ourselves up to Uie reveries 
of the geological consolidation 
claimed for antiquity. 

We omit a paragraph which we 
had extracted, on the mineral pro; 
ducti^ms of the island, fiaoing 
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that it is given in the Discourse” 
above referred to. 

No iliainoiids iirc foiiiiil, nor otlier pro- 
cions stones, blit many ininerals of the 
schorl, quartz, jiotstoiio, fcldsjiar, ami 
trap kind. They mostly exist in inoitn- 
tains of secondary elevation, towarils t!ie 
southern shores of the island, sometimes 
in extensive veins ; but separate frag- 
ments are carried down iiy the rivers, and 
found far from their oriji,dnal deposition. 
Prase is found in very extensive veins ; 
hornstone is also abundant in particidar 
situations, jvs well as flint, chalcedony, 
hyalite, common jasper, jasper -agate, 
obsidian, and por|)hry. 

The soil in Java is for the most p.art 
rich, and rcmarkahic for its depth ; pro- 
bably owing to the exclusively volcanic 
constitution of the, country, and the con- 
stant accession of new moiiM, which is 
washed down the side of its nnnierou.s 
inountaiiis. It has the cbaracier of being 
ill a high ilcgree licber than tlse ordinary 
soil of the Slalayan eoiiutries in general, 
particularly of iSumatra and the Malayan 
pcninsnla. Tlie host soil r(?s(!mblcs th<? 
richest garden mould of luirope; and 
whenever it can be exposcil to the inun- 
dation necessary for the rice crop, re- 
quires no manure, and will bear without 
juifiovcrishiiieiit, one heavy and one light 
crop in the year : the poorest with this 
advantage, will yield a liberal return to 
the hnsbandman. On an island of such 
extent and variety of surface, the soil is 
necessarily various, but its general cliu- 
racter is tliat of extraordinary fertility. 

The seasons, in aii the countries situa- 
ted within about ten degrees of the equa- 
tor, agree in this : that as one eternal 
summer prevails, they are not distinguish- 
ed as hot and cold, but as wet and dry. 
On Java the seasons depend upon the pe- 
riodical winds. The period of the set- 
ting in of these winds is not determined 
within a few weeks ; but generally the 
westerly winds, which are always attend- 
ed with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in Nov. and Dec., and gra- 
dually subside, till in Mandior Afiril they 
are succeeded by the easterly winds and 
fair weather, whidi continue fur the re- 
maining half year. The heaviest rains are 
in the luoiiMis of Dec. and Jan. ; and the 
driest weather in July and Aug. ; at which 
latter period also, the nights are coldest 
and the days hottest. The weather is 
most unsettled when the season is chang- 
ing, particularly at the first setting in of 
the westerly winds; but those violent 
storms and hurricanes, which are so often 
felt in the West Indies, and in higher lati- 
tudes, aro here unknown. With the ex- 
eepHou of a few days at these periods, or 
when the westerly winds arc at their 
height, vessels of any description may 


ride in safety in most of the I>ays along 
the northern coast of the island ; and on 
shore the wind is never so violent as to 
ill) damage. Thiimler storms arc, howe- 
ver, frequent, and the lightning is ex- 
tremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, 
ami elscwhiM-e during the dry season, sel- 
dom a day passes without tbunder and 
liglitning ; and altbougb these grand ex- 
liibitions of nature ea^sc less constenia- 
tioii in general within the tropics than 
beyond them, it cannot be denied that 
they are dcsti*uctiv»e of many lives. Earth- 
quakc.s are to be expected in a volcanic 
country, ami an; frequent in the v icinity 
of the volcanos ; but the Kuropean towiik» 
have never sustained any serious injury 
from tlieni. 

During tlic rainy season llmrc are many 
days free from showers. 'Die inorniiig.«; 
are generally clear, and aitiioiigli the 
rains sometimes continue without inter- 
mission for several days, and freque.ntly 
fall in torrents, they are not marked on 
Java by that decided character, either of 
periiMiiencc or violence, which distin- 
guishes the periodical rains of the conti- 
nent of India; neither is tlie dry season 
marked by that excessive aridity which 
attends the hot season of that country. 
Even in July and Arignst, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by occasional showers, and 
the landscape is at all limes of the year 
covered by tlie brightest verdure. The 
thermometer of Farcuheit has been known 
to rise along the nortlicni coast as high 
as 90« about three in the afternoon, and 
even higher in tlie large and low capitals 
of Jlatavia, Hcmarang and Surabaya; but 
from observations made during a course 
of some yiKirs at Ihitavia, and published 
iimler the authority of the Dutch govern- 
ment, it has been found usually to range 
lietween 70 and in the evenings aud 
inoriiings, and to stand about 8.3^ at 
noon. Jly similar observations at 8ema- 
rang, the same thermometer, placed in a 
spacious and open apartment, lia.s ave- 
I’jvged at noon. 

At a distance of not more than thirty 
or forty miles, where tlie ascent is gi‘a- 
diiaf, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi- 
scrua, situated about forty miles inland 
of Batavia, and Chi-panas, about twelve 
miles flirther on the opposite slope of the 
mountain Gcdc, the thermometer ranges 
gcAwriUly between 60 and 70**. In the 
iiioriiiiig, at six o'clock, it is sometimes 
as low as 57°, and in the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to70Q 
but seldom rising to 72o. On some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans .frequently reside during the 
season, at aneJevatfou of about four thou- 
sand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45 and generally in the 
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clear season, ranges from 50 to 62®, and 
oai the summit of one of the nioun> 
tains (Sindoro) it has been observed as 
low as 27’^. Ice, as thick as a Spanish 
dollar has been found ; and boar frost de- 
nominated ^paSy or the poisonous 

dew, has been observed on the trees, and 
Tegetatiou of some of the higlicr regions. 

By its insular situation, the climate of 
Java enjoys the benefit of land and sea 
breezes, which in its least favoured parts 
subdue the fierceness of the tropical rays, 
while the great elevation of its interior, 
aflbrds the rare advantage, that from the 
‘Sea shore up to the top of the mountains, 
there is, almost from one end of the island 
to the other, a regular diminution of tem- 
perature, at the rate of two or three de- 
grees of Farenlieit for every ten miles. 

The general inference which has been 
drawn by professional men, from the ex- 
perience which the occupation of Java by 
the British has afforded, is, tliat with the 
exception of the town of Batavia, and 
some parts of the northern coast, the 
island of Java stands on a level, in point 
of salubrity, with the healthiest part of 
British India, or of any tropical country 
in the world. P. .31. 

In the public mind the name of 
Batavia has long been intimately 
associated with the idea of extreme 
iofalubrity. But this idea can he 
admissibly extended ver}" little be- 
yond the bounds of the city. On 
these points Sir T. UafHes is very 
intelligent and convincing. 

That the climate of Java, in general, is 
congenial to the human frame, at least to 
that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the 
great extent of its native population, com- 
pared with tiiat of the surroiinding 
islands, notwithstanding the checks which 
,it has experienced both from the native 
princes and the European governmeiit ; 
and the convincing proof w'hich the re- 
cords of the British army now afford, arc 
perhaps sufficient to remove the unfavor- 
able iniju'ession which existed against the 
climate of the island, as aflcctiiig Euro- 
peans. 

At the same time, however, tliat Java 
has to boast this gLMieral character of high 
salubrity, comparatively. with other tro- 
pical climates, it is not to be denied that 
11121*6 arc some spots u}Km it which are 
decidedly unhealthy. These are to be 
found along the low swampy marshes of 
the northern coast, which arc mostly re- 
cent eiicroachuients upon the sea : the 
principal of these is Batavia; the long es- 
tablished capital of the Dutch eastern em- 
pire. 

Tlic climate of this city has ever been 
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considered as one of the most baneful in 
tfie world. It has even been designated 
the storehouse of disease; with bow 
much justice, is too woefully demonstrat- 
ed by the writings of those visitors who 
have survived its perils, and the records 
of the Dutch East-ludia Company itself. 

Documents arc given and au- 
thorities referred to, showing that 
there perished between the years 
1714* and 1776, in the hospitals of 
Batavia alone, above eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
that the total amount of deaths in 
this city, from the year 1730 to 
1752, was more than a million of 
souls. Without knowing the total 
averagenumber of soldiers and sail- 
ors out of whom the amount of 
deaths is given, we have no defi- 
nite idea of the degree of positive 
or comparative insalubrity. The 
amount is nearly seventeen hun- 
dred pbr annum ; which must no 
doubt be enormous on any assigna- 
ble strength of the Dutch military 
and naval force in connection with 
Batavia : for taking the deaths to 
the whole as one to fifteen, a very 
favorable estimate for Batavia, it 
would give a total of twenty-five 
thousand men. The other result, 
of a million in twenty-two years, 
seems to be less reconcileablc to 
the facts before us ; it gives nearly • 
forty-five thousand five hundred a 
year. Now the grand total of fixed 
residents within the city, and its im- 
mediate suburbs to the distance of 
about two miles, we are surprised 
to find amounting to only forty- 
seven thousand, two hundred and 
seventeen, vol. ii. p. 216. Either 
the population of the city and its 
environs must have been vastly 
more dense between the periods in 
question, or an error exists some- 
where in the reasonings and re- 
sults. Even allowing liberally for 
both these cases, the facts and 
conclusions seem utterly irrecoii- 
cileable; unless we admit, as in-, 
deed the records seem to autho- 
rize, the extraordinary conclusion, 
that half the population have died 
annually. 
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Having thus intermixed with 
our more general view of Java, a 
point confined to its capital city, 
we will, before we resume the first 
line of extract, add a few farther 
particulars as to the population, 
and its closely connected topic, 
the salubrity of Batavia. 

Of the grand total of its popu- 
lation above stated, at forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen, only five hundred and forty- 
three an* Europeans, including one 
hundred and seventy-six females 
— of their descendants, born in 
the colony, one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in nearly 
equal proportions as to sex — the 
Chinese are estimated at eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine, and of these so many as four 
thousand two hundred and seventy 
three females : but we cannot sup- 
pose that even half that number 
can be actually Chinese or their 
descendants.' Of slaves w'e have 
the sad sum of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine ; more 
than half, however females. To 
the'subjcct of slaver}'- on Java and 
its neighbouring islands we pur- 
pose to revert in a future page. 

Many tables and documents on 
population and various other parts 
of statistics are given in the Ap- 
pendix, and interspersed through 
the volumes, highly creditable to 
the industry of the compilers. We 
are disposed to give them credit 
for as much accuracy as can be 
reasonably expected ; but we wish 
that a specific date, fixing the pe- 
riod of compilation had been given 
to each. 

Of the splendour and niaguificeticc 
which procured /or this capital the title 
of the Queen of tlie East, little is now to 
be found. Streets have been pulled down, 
forts demolished, and palaces levelled 
with the dust. The stad-liouse, where 
the supreme court of justice and magis- 
tracy still assembles, remains; merchants 
transact their business in the town du- 
ring the day, and its warehouses still con- 
tain the richest productions of the island, 
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but few Europeans of respectability sleep 
within its limits. Vol. 2, p. 2 

To those \vho are :ic.iuaiiite.l with the 
manner in wiiich tlie adbirs of tin* Diitdi 
Easi-fiidia \vt*re mainircd iibr.»ad, iIumt 
will perhaps he no (liHifiilty in laying i\i- 
tlier at the door of the colonists,* tliitii of 
tiic nation, tlie crime of ui iintaiiiing n 
eoinmercical monopoly, siic!i ri dreadful 
expense of lives as resulte.l from confin- 
ing tlie European popuhitiou within the 
narrow walls of this unheal rhy city. That 
the saerifiei? was made tor tliat ohjexrt, or 
to speak more correctly, iiiKicr that pre- 
text, for the private interests of the colo- 
nists who were entrusted wifli its details, 
can scarcely be donhted. From the mo- 
ment the wails of the city wore demolish- 
ed, the* draw-bridges let down, and free 
<‘gress and ingress to and from the coun- 
try was permitted, the population began 
to migrate to a more healtliy spot, and 
they hud not to go-ahove one or two miles 
beyond the precincts before they found 
themselves in a dinerent clini ite. Ihit 
this iiidiilgcneo, as it gave the inhabitams 
a purer air, so it gave them a clearer in- 
sight into the rosourct^s of the country, 
and notions of a freer commerce, which, 
of all things, it was tlie object of the lo- 
cal government and its olHcers to limit 
or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice of the spot for the iCnropean 
capital; but a persererance in t!ie policy 
of confining riie European populaiioji 
within its walls, after ?o many dire- 
ful warnings of its insalubrity, cannot 
hut lead to the: inference, tliat either the 
monopoly of the trade was considered a 
greater object to the nation than the lives 
of the inhabitants, or that the more libe- 
ral views of the government were defeat- 
ed by the weakness or corruplio!! of its 
agents. Vol. 1. p. 34. 

In the Appendix A to Vol. IL 
many documents are given, show- 
ing and accounting for an extent 
of mortality ' in Batavia, as compa- 
red with the number of inhabit- 
ants, unexampled perhaps in the 
history of the world. We cannot 
but suspect, however, that the sin- 
gular policy of the Dutch has led 
them to falsify the returns, with 
the same narrow view that they en- 
couraged the propagation of the 
idle tales of the Upas tree. Such 
terrific returns of mortality, 
amounting annually, as above hint- 
ed, to one half the population, 
Vol. IV. X 
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niiglit well deter all but those im- 
pelled by the resistless avidity of 
commerce from resorting to such 
a sepulchre ; while the pestiferous 
Upas would equally repress the 
ardour of curiosity in such as 
might feel dispose'd to visit the in- 
terior. 

It has been questioned whether it 
would be easier to remove disease 
from Batavia, or the inhabitants of 
Batavia from disease ; and balanc- 
ing, as it would seem, between the 
comparative expediency of the 
measures, no attempt was made to 
accomplish either, though it would 
^ not appear that either would be 
very difficult of execution. 

The city is described as built in 
and amidst swamps that admit of 
draining. At spring tides the sea 
leaves the soil of the adjacent 
country covered with slime and 
mud, which exposed to the action 
of the sun soon suffers decomposi- 
tion, and is supposed to impreg- 
nate the atmosphere of Batavia, 
especially in the night, with noxi- 
ous exhalation. If this source of 
disease be correctly estimated by 
our author and In's authorities, it 
oflers the greatest difficulty of any, 
pcriiaps, to the amelioration of 
the present site of the city. Ano- 
ther cause assigned for its un- 
healthiness, and no doubt justly, 
is the stagnant w aters in the canals, 
teeming \vith filth of every descrip- 
tion. This is probably a very proli- 
fic cause of disease; nor less the 
state of the houses, and the mode of 
living of the Dutch. The Chinese 
liowevcr, suffer still more, per- 
haps, from the like causes; and 
the badness of the w’ater, fills up 
the fruitful catalogue of assigned 
causes of the unhealtbiness ef Ba- 
tavia. Some of these were remov- 
ed, or intended to be so, dur- 
ing the short but energetic admi- 
nistration of authority by the En- 
glish. How far the happy innova- 
tion maybe encouraged or tolerat- 
ed by our successors, it is difficult 
to judge. On the whole Uieywoul^, 


perhaps act* wisely in adopting the 
second expedient ; of removing the 
inhabitants of Batavia from dis- 
ease. The interesting article of 
the Appendix which has called 
forth these remarks concludes with 
an encouraging repetition of an 
early statement, that Java need 
no longer be held up as the grave of 
Europeans, for except in the im- 
piediate neighbourhood of salt 
marshes and forests, as in the city 
of Batavia and tw^o or three places 
on the noi’th coast, it may be safe- 
ly affirmed that no tropical climate 
is superior to it in salubrity/’ 

Quitting for the present the ca- 
pital of Java, to which we may 
see occasion again to return, we 
shall now resume our extracts and 
remarks on the natural produc- 
tions, of the island generally. 

.lava is distiii^tiusliecl not only by the 
abundance of it» vcjfclation, but by ils 
extruoi'dinary vuiiety. Upwards of a 
tiionsnnd j>laiits arc already contained in 
tlie Herbarium of Or. HorsfioM, of wffiirha 
Iar;?c portion are new naturalist. 

Jliawccii tlie toj)M of the inountains and 
the sea-.'ihoic, dava may be considered as* 
poNSc.<i«sins Jit l(.as» six diflVrent climates^ 
fiii'iiisbini,^ a ( opioiis indigenous bo- 
tany, while I Ik* production of every re- 
f'ioii in the world may And a congenial 
spot somewhere in the island. 

Vegetable productions which contri*- 
buteto the food and sustenance of man, 
are found in great variety. Of these the 
most important is rice, which forms the 
staple grain of the country, ami of which 
there are upward.^ of a hundred varieties. 
Maize, or Indian corn, ranks next, and 
is principally cultivated in the higher re- 
gions, or ill those irae!s w’herc the soil is 
imfavnurahle to ihe rice cultivation. The 
hean, of whicli there are many varieties, 
i.s an important article of food. Of the 
sugar-cane, which is used by the natives 
only ill its raw state, they distinguish 
eight varieties. Annisced, s;uinmin seed, 
blai*k and long pepper, and other pla»t.s 
of considerable importance, (but having 
only Javan names, we omit them,) may be 
considered as indigenous to the island, 
and arc collected tl>r various uses in diet 
and medicine. — V'ol. I. p. 34. 

The medicinal plants of Java have been 
described in an account published in tlie 
Batavian Transactions : among these are 
many which are employed in the daily 
practice of , the natives, of which a large 
proportion have not been subjects of in» 
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vestigatiou or experiment by Europeans, 
and otliers which Iiad not lieeii j)royionsly 
described or classed. In a country hi- 
therto imperfectly explored, and abound- 
ing in profuse vegetation, it was natural 
to calculate on the discovery of many 
useful medicinal plants ; and anjoiig up- 
wards of sixty, described for the drst 
time by Dr. Horsheld, he particularly no- 
tices several, as likely to become most va- 
luable articles in general medicinal prac- 
tice. P. 36*. 

Considering in how few hands 
the Batavian Transactions arc 
found, it was desirable that the 
history of Java should have con- 
tained some particulars on the im- 
portant and promising subject of 
medical botany, although it may 
have been sufHcicntly discussed in 
the.rare work just mentioned. The 
history is, indeed, very incomplete 
without it. 

Wheat has been introduced by the Eu- 
ropeans, and cultivated with success to 
the extent recpiired by the Eairupeaii po- 
pulation. It thrives in many parts of the 
interior of the country; it is sown in 
May and roapexl in October; and where 
thc'cnitivatioii has been left to the .Javans, 
the grain has been sold at the rate of 
about seven rupees the ♦ piekul. Pota- 
toes have been cultivated during the last 
forty years, in elevated situations, near 
all the principal European cstablishnieiits, 
and art* reckoned of a sufierior quality to 
those ordinarily produced in Jiengal or 
tJIiiiia. Few of the natives, however, 
have as yei adopted them as aconiiuoit ar- 
ticle of food. Besides potatoes, most of 
tin* coininon culinary vegctaliles of Eu- 
rope are raised in the gardens of the Eu- 
ropeans and Chinese. It must he eoii- 
fessed, ho\ve\'er, that they degenerate, if 
perpetuated on the soil without eliauge ; 
and that their abundance and quality de- 
pends ill a gieat measure, on the supplie 
of fresh seed imported from Europe, the 
Cape, or other quarters. — P. l.iri. 

That most useful root the pota- 
toc makes some progress in the 
palates of the natives of India : it 
IS however slow, like the progress 
of rice at our tables at home. So 
much depends on the cookery of 
these vegetables, that we arc dis- 
posed to attribute such seeming 
reluctance to their common adop- 

^ Reckoning the pikul at ISSlbs, and the ru- 
pee at fic. 3d. the price here given as the average 
of wheat in Java, may be evtimated in our mea- 
sure and coin, as equivalent to abCiUt 7s, |ier bu- 
chrJl. Jtev, 


tion, to the imperfection of skill 
on that score. In India the ex- 
tension of the use of the potatoe 
lias been by some, and we believe 
ju.stly, considered of great im- 
portance, .as promising to mitigate 
if not avert the effects of famine ; 
that scourge of countries, w'here 
climate, fertility, and habit unite 
in producing and rearing a dense 
population, and where the rudi- 
ments even of political economy 
are utterly unknown. Seasons un- 
friendly to the growth of rice, are 
found in India to be the more pro- 
ductive of the potatoes We can 
recollect wlieii a basket of pota- 
toes wavS sent from Calcutta, as an 
accept.able present to a friend on 
the western side of the peninsula ; 
and its reception at Bombay, after 
the voyage of some thousands of 
miles, caused special invitations to 
be issued for the feast at which 
they were served. So different is 
the case now, that every market 
almost In British India abounds in 
tlieiii. When the Bengal and 
Madras armies revictualled at 
Bombay, on their voyage to Egypt, 
as many potatoes were sent on 
board the transports as the cap- 
tains and officers chose to receive. 
This was not unobserved by the 
then commander of those armies ; 
and he immediately caused an am- 
ple supply of secil to be sent to 
Mysore, where we understand it 
has thriven equal to the wishes of 
the illustrious donor. Among the 
many important benefits conferred 
by the D.uke of Wellington on 
Mysore, the introduction of the 
potatoe is not the smallest. 

** Of tuberous roots, besides 
those furnished from the principal 
genera, convolvulus, dioscoria, 
and arum,’* several others are enu- 
merated, the roots of which are 
much esteemed by the natives. 

The true sagu of Aiiiboiiia and the 
Eastern Islands, is found only in a few 
low and marshy siluatlona, and llie pre- 
paration of it from the pith of the tree 
is not known to the iiihnbil:in1.<^ of Java : 
llic /eaves only af e ^.■ondu)v^i ibi* covci/og 
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house s ; but from the uren, or saguris 
ruiiiphii, which grows ahiindatitly in 
every part ot* the ami on account 

of its variously extensive uses, ranks next 
in importance to ilie cocoa-nut, a sub- 
stance is prepartMl, sitnilar in ail respects 
to the liMie sano of the Kastcrii Islands, 
'riie tops of various trees of tlie palm 
hind, wldcli are sought after in tithcr 
parts of I he east as food, are, on uccouiit 
of the ahundaiice of rice and other escu- 
lent vegetatdes, but little regarded in 
Java ; but the young shoots of many va- 
rieties of the bainbu are used in the diet 
, of the natives, llesides the cocoa-nut 
and other productions more generally 
known, there are many trees growing 
Npontaneousiy, of which tlie seeds and 
kmiels are used as food,’* the principal 
of which are eiuuncrated. ** The bread- 
fruit tree grows in Java, and is of the 
T»anie species (althougli inferior in quality) 
with that of the Soiitli Sea islands : hut 
the fruit is coniparutively very little es- 
teemed or cmplovcdas an article of food.*' 
1». :io. 

Ot* oil-giving plants there are 
many, besides the cocoa-nut, and 
palma christi. In times of scarci- 
ty, but happily these times seldom 
occur, the Javans have resources 
in many kinds of tlie plantain, yam, 
svi'cct potatoc, various sorts of 
beans, and leguminous plants. 

The Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Moluccas, 
dependent on the government of Datavia, 
always rec(?ivcd their priiicipaf supplies of 
rice from Java, and considerable quanti- 
ties liave of late been »»ccasioiiaIly export- 
ed to those places, as well as the IJoro- 
mand.l Coast, with great advantage. 
During a scarcity i)f grain in Kuglaml, tlie 
Java rice has also found its way to that 
market. I*. 12 1"). 

And wc are told (p. 21G) tliat 

[lice was exportcil both to Kuglaml and 
( •liiiia, during the provisional adiniiiistra- 
tlou of tlie Hnti.sh govcrniueiit on Java. 

Resides abundance of coir, pre- 
pared from the fibres which sur- 
round the cocoa nut, with which 
every species of cordage is made 
in India, from the size of a rope- 
yarn to a cable for a line of battle 
ship ; ropes, threads, and cloth 
arc made in Java from the fibres 
of the aren before-mentioned, and 
from a variety of the palm called 
gebang. Intelligent natives assert, 
that ropes prepared from the latter 
are particularly valuable, exceed*. 


ing in strength all other kinds of 
equal size. Little reliance is, how- 
ever, to be placed on the opinion 
of such judges, in such difficult 
questions as the comparative 
strength and merits of cordage. 
Many other vegetable substances 
are enumerated as aff'orded by the 
Island, as substitutes for hemp and 
flax, that seem to possess valuable 
properties. A variety of vegetable 
substances is also found yielding 
valuable dyes ; the principal of 
which are indigo, and a plant af- 
fording a beautilul scarlet. Black 
and yellow dyes are also obtained, 
but not wholly, it would seem, 
from the produce of the island. 
Indigo is extensively cultivated 
through the island. The prepa- 
ration of it by the natives is in a 
very imperfect state, but that by 
Europeans is of a very superior 
quality. The climate, soil, and 
state of society in Java, are said 
to offer such [>eculiar advantages 
to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant, as to pronqise, under the 
direction of skilful manufacturers, 
a most valuable and important ex- 
port for the European market. 
Reasonings are adduced in proof 
of the comparative inferiority of 
Bengal, in most of the facilities, 
for this branch of produce. For- 
tunately for the indigo planters of 
Bengal, the strange policy of the 
Dutch, in forcing deliveries at iiv- 
adequate prices, had the usual 
effect of checking both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product, 
or Java might soon, perhaps, have 
materially affected the immense 
capitals sunk in the indigo line by 
the planters in British India. 

The natives of Java, like those of 
every other country — [this is too unlimiU 
ed] — must have been, from the earliest 
times, in tlie habit of manufacturing va- 
rious articles of leatlier ; but the art of 
rendering it more compact, more tough, 
and more durable, by the application of , 
the tanning principle has been acquired 
only by their con uezion with Europeans. 
They now practice it with considerable 
success, and prepare tolerable leather in 
several districts. There aie two trees oT 
which the bark is particularly preferred 
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for tanuilig ; one in trie maritime districts, 
the other in the interior. These witli 
some others wliich are occasionally 
added, contain very large quantities of 
the tanning principle, which makes ex- 
cellent leather in a short space of time. 
Of this native article, books, shoes, sad- 
dles, harness, &c. are made in several 
parts of the island. The prices are mo- 
derate and tlie manufacture extensive and 
im|irov'iiig. Neither the leather nor 
workmanship of these articles is consi- 
dered much inferior to what is procured 
at Madras or Mengal. The prices arc mo- 
derate; for a pair of shoes, half-a-crovvii, 
for boots ten shillings, for a sad-.lle from 
tliirty to forty shillings, and for a set of 
liaruess hir four horios, from ten to 
twelve pounds. I*. 171. 

Both at Madras and in Bengal 
the manufactory of leather has 
been greatly improved, as in Java, 
by the assistance of European tan- 
ners. Within our memory, the lea- 
ther of the natives was equally, 
and very bad all over India. The 
rapidity of the Indian process has 
been remarked by many. It has 
been seriously related by one wtI- 
ter, that a native will easily slay a 
kid, eat its carcase, and tan its 
skin in the course of the day, and 
by evening will wear the shoes, 
manufactured by himself from the 
leather that was living in the 
morning. On the point of rapi- 
dity, therefore, the natives had 
nothing to learn from us ; though 
in the division of labour, and the 
excellence of tlie result, much is 
still left for us to teach. 

But wc reach the confined limits 
of this department of our Journal, 
and must for the present take leave 
of the historian of Java, thanking 
him for having thus added in a 
considerable degree to the literary 
treasures of his country. 

(To he cojitimied.J 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 
Ion, as recently visited and described, 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Re.sideiit 
for the East-Iiidia Company at Bagdad ; 
with illustrative Engravings. By the 
Bev. Thomas Maurice, A. M. Assist- 
ant Librarian in the British Museum. 
Price 5s. Murray, London, 1817. 
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The venerable ruins which are 
the subject of these observations 
have been long the object of great 
curiosity to eastern travellers ; and 
many learned treatises have been 
written concerning them, the most 
valuable of which, next to Nie- 
buhr's, is that by Major Rennel in 
his “ Geography ^of Herodotus,” 
in which he has proved bj' a varie- 
ty of facts ; such as the latitude of 
the place — the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the ruins themselves — their 
distance of eight days journey, as 
stated by Herodotus — from the 
bituminous fountains of ihet, and 
the name of Babel, through so 
many revolved ages, and at this 
day applied to the spot — that Bel- 
la on the Euphrates exhibits to us 
the site of ancient Babylon. 
Those vast ruins, have among 
others, been recently explored by 
Mr. Rich, and it is upon the de- 
scription of them by this last wri- 
ter, principally, that Mr. Maurice, 
whose works upon India are well 
known to our readers, has founded 
the Observations” here respect- 
fully submitted to the public. 

These observations are chiefly 
of an astronomical kind, and he 
endeavours to prove, with what 
success must be left to the judg- 
ment of his readers, that astrono- 
my entered largely into all the 
ideas and arrangements of the old 
Chaldean sages, whether of a re- 
ligious or of a civil nature; in 
fact, that the famed temple of 
Bel us or, as wc call it, the tower 
of Babel, was neither more nor 
less, than a vast temple of the sun, 
raised by a grateful but idolatrous 
race, to that Being who according 
to their perverted doctrines of the 
Sabian superstition ruled in its re- 
splendent orb, and by its piercing 
ray had dried up the waters of the 
deluge. He professes, at the same 
time to entertain no doubt of the 
truth of the scripture account of 
this daring act of rebellion against 
the most' high, which was done to 
make themselves a name, and to 
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erect an immense beacon, or land- 
mark, to prevent their dispersion 
over the face of the earth ; that is, 
they resolved to act in direct rc- ' 
pugnance to that omnipotent de- 
cree which had determined that 
they should be so dispersed* But 
let us hear the author himself on 
this important subject. 

Tiic concise and simple history of this 
stupendous undertakiin?, 'as given in the 
Dible, is as follows : It was the divine 
will that tlic earth, newly recovered from 
the waters of the ocean, should be gra- 
dually peopled ill all its divisions by the 
descendants of Noah and his family pre- 
served in the ark. The confederacy form- 
ed at Babel was directly subversive of 
this benign intention of Providence. This 
Was one principal cause of the divine an - 
ger, and of the consequent judgement, 
thf confminn of the lip^ as Mr. Bryant 
contends it should be rendered, by which 
it was frustrated. But though Muses is 
silent in regard to the crime of intended 
idolatry, it hy no means follows that, be- 
cause it is not ineiitioned by him, it was 
not a part, aiid a weighty part too, of 
that crime which brought down the ven- 
geance <if heaven. This mad project hav- 
ing proved abortive, and the dispersion of 
the assembled iiiultitudes having been ac- 
complished through the very means lakeii 
to avoid it, viz. their elforts to raise a 
.structure that should scjn’c as a si^nal^ or 
point of rc-nnioii, for their scattered 
tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec- 
tion took place; but the work hcgnii by 
Niinroil was completed by his son Belus, 
not at all reloriiied by that judgeiiieiit, ac- 
cording to the original plan, or as nearly 
as practicable, and so remained for ages 
«ui almost indestrucliblc mass of iiiason- 
ry. What was pro|)eiiy called the Tem- 
ple of Belus, as may be collected from a 
thousand classical authorities, was an ad- 
flitional ])ile, erected round it in after 
times by Seiniraniis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoever it was that built, or beauti- 
fied, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. 
The tower of observation stood proudly 
prominent in the centre, for a succession 
of ages the gaze, the wpnder, of an ad- 
miring w'orld!" page 33. 

The Sabian worship of the sun 
and planets contributed much, in 
Qur author's opinion, to make this 
early race of men astronomers ; 
he therefore brings the evidence 
of many respectable authors of 
fmtiquity to prove that this cele- 
brated to/voer was also used as an 
observatoiyi and strengtheiuf that 
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evidence by adducing the opinions 
of some respectable modern wri- 
ters; Herodotus aud Diodorus 
Siculus, among the former, Dean 
Prideaux, Teimison, and Bryant, 
among ' the latter. That they so 
early became so skilful he accounts 
for by the supposition of a mix- 
ture of a portion of ante-diluvian 
with post-diluvian science, in the 
following passage : — 

The early proficiency of botli nations 
(the Chaldacnns and Kgyptiaiis) can only 
he solved by tjie bypotlicsis that a consi- 
derable portion of the antc-diluviaii arts 
and sciences, among which must be num- 
bered astronomy, engraved on tablets, or 
treasured in the breasts. of Noah and bis 
offspring, was, by the perini.s.sion of Pro- 
vidence, preserved to illumine the igno- 
rance and darkness of the earliest post-di- 
luvian age.s. To suppose, indeed, that 
our ante-diluvian aiiceslors were indiffer - 
ent to the study of that exalted science, 
which is ‘the source of sublime delight to 
many of their posterity ; that for sixteen 
liuiidrcd years together they could be uii- 
iiiicrested spectator.'^ of the celestial bo- 
dies, performing with inideviating regu- 
larity their vast revolutions ; would be an 
insult to their niemories., and to imagine 
tlietii destitute of the passions and ardent 
curiosity natural to man. 

Chnldma being nearer to the spot where 
the ark rested, it i.s natural to suppose 
its inhabitant.^ were, earliest of their 
po.st-diluvian brethren, occupied under a 
serene and beautiful sky, in exploring the 
paths and calculating the periods of the 
heavenly bodies. The diligent observation 
of the (leriods of their rising and setting 
was absolutely necessary to them in their 
agricultural pursuits, that they might 
know for a certainty. 

Quo sidcrc terram 
Vertere. Virg. 

It was also important to them, in tra- 
velling over the vast sandy and level plains 
of their own country aud Arabia, to have 
a celestial guide to direct their way over 
those pathless deserts, and to this use the 
constellations were probably applied, long 
before the Phccnician mariner by their aid 
ploughed the more perilous ocean. Dio- 
dorus, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed 
of sandy plains of immense extent, iii 
journeying through them, travellers di- 
rected their course 

hy the bears, in the same manner as na- 
vigators ^ide their vessels at sea. How- 
ever dreary and inhospitable to travellers 
were the vast deserts above mentioned/ 
those wide and open plains^ affording an 
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extensive aiiii uniiitcMTUjitcd view of the 
horizon, especially when taken from such 
a stupendous elevation as the tower in 
question, were by those ancient astrono- 
mers esteemed the most eligible spots for 
making observations. 

Hesiod, the oldest writer on husbandry, 
recommends the hushaiidinan to reap and 
plough by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades, and to prune his vines by the 
rising of Arciunis. In this innocent and 
primitive practice they were encouraged 
by the express declaration of holy writ, 
that the luminaries of heaven were ap- 
pointed to them for and for sea- 

sons, and for days and for yenra ^ — fJen. 
i. 14. and happy would It have been for 
mankind had they adliered to that simple 
practicf', without a criminal deviation in- 
to forbidden paths. They were da/./lcd 
and deluded by their lustre and their 
beauty; and adored Instead of observing. 
They paid tlielr devotions to the orb of 
created light, instead of the source of 
light; they piostrated themselves before 
the sun in the place of that Divine Being, 
wlio, as the Psalmist siihlimely expresses 
himself, in solf posuit tnbernncnlum 
mum, had platX'd his throne in the sun. 
Psalm xix. 4. 

We cannot afford room for more 
quotations from the astronomical 
part of the work ; but must refer 
the more curious reader to the 
book itself. Mr. Maurice has pre- 
sented his readers with an engrav- 
ing on the same plate of the Per- 
sepolitan characters, and those, 
engraved on a Babylonian brick, 
preserved in the British Museum. 
Although there is a slight differ- 
ence in the formation of some of 
the characters, the general feature 
of resemblance is very striking. 

BaVylonian Bricks, and the Characters 
inscribed on them, 

'File most ancient method of writing 
was on stone or brick, of which the ear- 
liest example on record, if allowable to 
be cited, may be adduced the pillars of 
Seth, aliuded to in a preceding page, the 
one of brick and the other of 8!one,saidby 
Josephus to have been erected before the 
Deluge, and to have contained the history 
of aqte-diluvian arts and sciences. How- 
ever disputable this account may be, that 
of the table of stone on which the deca- 
logue was written by the finger of the 
lleity, and delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, can admit of no doubt, no more than 
« an tile hieroglyphiccharacters in the most 
annent periods, engraved on the marbles 


of Egypt, at present so abundantly in our 
possession. They remain to this day, 
and will for centuries to come, a lasting 
proof of the high advance in the engrav- 
ing art, as well as in chemical science, of 
a nation who, at that early period, could 
fabricate instruments to cut them so deep 
and indelibly on the almost impenetrable 
granite. 

In countries dostftiito of stone like 
Chald^&a, an artificial substance, clay, in- 
termixed with reeds and indurated by 
fire, was made use of for the purpose of 
inscription. Of this substance, formed 
into sipiarc masses, covered with mystic 
characters,— OTCTYt; •?r^v9ii—‘Of burnt 
bricks — the walls and palaces of Babylon 
were, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accounts of tra- 
vellers who have visited these ruins, 
examined the brieks, and observed those 
reeds intermingled with their substance, 
how ilurablc, tlirough a vast succession of 
ages, those bricks, with their inscribed 
characters, Iiave remained. Their real 
meaning, or that of the Perscpolitaii 
arrow-headed obeliseal characters, and 
the still more complicated heiroglyphics of 
Egypt, liowever partially decyphered by 
the labours of the learned, will now, 
perhaps, never be fiithomed in their full 
extent, by tlie utmost ingenuity of man. 

It is probable, hotvever, that lho.se of 
Babylon, at least, allude to astronomical 
details, wliicl) we h^ivc seen they were 
iiccustomcd to inscribe on bricks ; or they 
may be a sort of calendar, wlicrcoii were 
noted the rising and setting of the prin- 
cipal stars useful in the concerns of hus- 
bandry ; or, lastly, they may contain the 
history of the founders of those stupen- 
dous structures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, their number, and their 
variety, for almost every brick found 
amidst these vast ruins is inscribed with 
them, the astonished spectator is stagger- 
ed, and is for a niomeiit inclined to 
coalesce in opinion with Pliny, who says, 
Lite f as semper arbiiror Assyrias, 

It was not, however, merely in the 
art of making and burning bricks that the 
Assyrians excelled ; they adorned them, 
we have seen, with various figures of men 
and animals, painted to resemble life, and 
the colours were laid on the bricks— 

EV w/Lta?; ETi raig — in their 

crude state, and afterwards burnt in, 
which, it has been observed, demonstrates 
that they had acquired, at that early pe- 
riod, the art of enamelling. Among the 
paintings, Diodorus informs us, was a 
hunting match, in which Semiriunis her- 
self was seen on horseback, piercing with 
her dart a.panther ; and near her washer 
husband Ninus, in the act of fixing with 
his spear to the earth a furious Lion. It 
will be remembered, that among the 
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painted objects observed by M. Beau- 
clianip on the varnished bricks, was the 
dgure of a lion< 1 found one brick, on 
whicii was a Ijion, and on others a half 
moon in vei'u-f.’* A statue* if a Lion of 
colossal dimensions was also seen amid 
these ruins by Mr. Uicli. On the walls of 
her palace, too, as <kscribed by the same 
author, were in bronze— 

XaXjdcef Euovctj— of Ninas, the qaecni, 
and the principal persons <>i their court ; 
armies drawn up in batile array, and 
hunting pieces in great variety. 

The worsJiip ol* tlic Lion by the 
Assyrians, is tiuis accounted for 
by our author : — 

Tlie general belief that pervaded the 
ancient world, and wliieli we find record- 
ed as sucli, in the page of iM.ierohins, 
that, at tlie ercalioii, llie snii rose in the. 
sign Leo, which was, therefore, consi- 
dered as his ])cculiar hahitatioii, was 
(louhtles.^ the reason, independent of his 
nohle figure, fortitude, and generosity, of 
tlie res|>ect aneiently paid to the symlMilic 
animal, in the sujierstiiious ritual of Asia. 
It was the sun, in the intense noon day 
fervor of his orb, when his beams, peiic- 
1 rating downwards, matured in their beds 
all the classes of vegettUioii, and darting 
to the secret mine, as the (Jlialdaie philo- 
sophy taught them, imparted its lustre to 
the diamond, and it.s glow to tlie ruby ; 
it was this glorious being whom they 
meant to adore in that t plendid astcri.^m. 
It was this lion, the zodiacal lion, that, 
in particular, gave its sacred rites and its 
name to tlie city of fycontopoli.s, in 
Egypt. The Egyptians, however, had an 
tiddilional reason for venerating the lion, 
since it was under tluat sign that the inun- 
dation took place. An order of ]>ricsts 
loo, it will be recollected, who olTiciatcd 
ill the rites of Mil lira, were called Lcon- 
tes, and the mysterie.s themselves Lcon- 
tica. The lion gave liis skin to the all- 
subduiug Hercules, and to shew the in- 
doiuitabie strength of l^ove, on many of 
the ancient gciiis Cupid is .seen triumph- 
antly riding on the back of that lordly 
savage. 

Several reasons may be assigned for 
their veneration of the Cow, if that were 
the symbolical sculpture seen by iM. Beau- 
champ in the mass of ruins at the Muje- 
libc, the ruins of the temple ! the proper 
deposit of idols. One 1 have already 
mentioned ; their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the 
principle oi fecundity. As a symbol of 
the moon, conspicuous with the black 
and white spots upon her body, and the 
horns that dMked her head, she was par- 
ticularly revered ; of that moon to which 
flic Chaldeans were led by tlieir astrologi- 


cal speculations .to pay divine honors, on 
account of the immediate influence of 
her proximate orb upon all the vast circle 
of animated nature ; and, in particular, 
her power of raising the winds and tides^ 
so often fatal to navigation in tiic infancy 
of the science. As being a female, too, 
she was the more appropriate symbol 
of that dea Inna^ who vvas the great 
female divinity of the ancient world, 
worshipped, as was before observed, 
under such a variety of names, the 
jX*a Syria, Venus, Urania, \starte, &c. 
P#y the last appellation she seems to 
have been particularly known and honor- 
ed among the Jews, who are accused, by 
the prophets,' of sacrijlctn^ lo the Queen 
of Heaven on the mountaiJiSy of makinst 
saered eakesy and pourht^ oat drlnk^of' 
ferinfrs to her, .levemiiihi 7, IH. Howe- 
ver, that I'aithUss and tjiicksliding race 
did not slO|) lierc ; lor, in another part 
of .‘'ei ![)tiire, they are e.sprcssly said to 
have burnt incense unto Baal, to the sun, 
and to the moon, and to the. Muzaloth, 
and to all the host of heaven, 2 Kings, 
xxiii. 5. ^ 

If, however, as 1 «u.*>pcct, the sculptur- 
ed animal observed by Mr. Uich, amid 
these ruins, was the male of the bovine 
species, it will be tur from ditlicnlt to as- 
sign a reason for the worship of that fa- 
inoiis asferism, or, at lea.st, of the ani- 
mal that gave name to it ; for when ‘‘ the 
Bull with his horns opened the venial 
year,” as Virgil expi‘es.se.s himself, or, in 
other words, when the first of May ar- 
rived, over which month the hull pre- 
sides, I lien coninienced over the whole 
eastern world, the genial season of love 

and fc.sLive spurt All iiatious 

seem anciently to have vied with each 
other ill celebrating the blissful epoch, 
when laughingnature renewed her charms ; 
and the moment the sun entered the sign 
Taurus, were ilisplayed the signals of 
triumph and the incentives of prissioii. 
Proofs of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, arc to be found in the re- 
cords and customs of people otherwise 
the most opposite in manners and the 
most remote in situation ; and I cannot 
avoid considering the circumstance as a 
strong additional argument that mankind 
originally descended from one great fami- 
ly, and proceeded to the several regions 
in which they Anally settled, from one 
common and central spot. A striking 
memorial of this fact, that is, of the year 
opening with the sun in the first degree 
of Taurus, and the rural sports and pas- 
times consequent, anciently prevailing in 
the Asiatic world, have descended down 
to our own age and country in the festive 
observance of our own joyous May-day,^ 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Freshfield next rose and said, if it 
were his intention to express liis senti- 
ments in the splendid aiul eloquent man- 
ner tiiat the court had been addressed in 
by the many gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he should undertake a task which 
it would be impossible for him to execute ; 
but if the court would indulge a plain 
man with a hearing in making a few plain 
observations upon so important a ques- 
tion as tlie present^ he promised nut to 
abuse their patience. — {Hear ! hear !) 

It appeared to him that the greater part 
of the speech of the hoii. gentleman who 
spoke last, was intended as a defence of 
the conduct pursued by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman who had submitted the ori' 
giual proposition to the court, instead of 
an Additional eifort to support the merits 
of the question. Therefore, it was no 
small source of comfort to himself, and 
to those gentlenicij, who thought and felt 
as he did upon the question, that the hon. 
gentleman found it necessary to defend 
the conduct of his hon. and learned col- 
league on this occasion ; for the hon. and 
learned gentleman had certainly taken 
upon himself a responsibility from which 
he could not retire, but at cousiderable 
risk. He was glad to see this change in 
the coiuplexion of the proceedings, be- 
cause it was easily to be discerned from 
the tone and manner of the hon. gentle- 
men themselves, that ** the war had as- 
sumed a new character." It seemed from 
this, that the college was to be attacked 
—for why — not for its own iiihrmitics — 
not because it was insuflicient for the pur- 
poses intended— not because there was 
any difficulty in vindicating its reputation 
— but it was to be attacked for the pur- 
pose only of defending the intreiichmcnts 
of the hon. mover of the resolutions. — 
(Hear / hear!) — The court were told, in 
very hard language, that the intention of 
the hon. gentleman who moved the pre- 
vious question, was to prevent and stop 
inquiry.— (//eur ! hear J from the oflposi- 
/io7i.)— He put' it to the court whether 
that was the question. The question be- 
fore the court, was not a question for in- 
quiry, or any thing in the shape of inqui- 
ry. It was not like a proposition de- 
manding a trial or an investigation into 
alleged abuses— but it was accusation — it 
was condemnation without trial or inves- 
tigation. The hon. and learned gentler 
]iiap had brought forward a long string of 
propositions, but not one of them con- 
Asiatic'Journ. — No. 20. 


tained a request that the court of direc- 
tors should inquire. It was true the pro- 
positions began with the term whether y 
and so far tlicy assumed the form of a 
motion for an inquiry ; but lie tvould ask 
the court, whether iii candour and in plain 
dealing, that which assumed the language 
of inquiry, was not in fact direct accusa- 
tion ! The lion, and learned gentleman 
had said, that he appeared before the 
grand jury, and compared this court to 
that sort of tribunal ; but be would al- 
low him (Mr. F.) to say, that lie had not 
got quite so fiir in his proceedings ; for 
he was here only before the 'magistrate^ 
'Flic lion, and leariieil gentleman had nut 
made out a case to entitle hiin to go be- 
fore tlic grand jury. It was true lie had 
brought forward an accusation before the 
magistrate, and he (Mr, F.) had no 
doubt that the magistrate (luenuiiig this 
court) would dismiss the complaint, as 
frivolous and not worthy to be entertain- 
ed. As well might it be said that the 
felon brought before the magistrate, and 
against whom examinations were read, 
was not a person under accusation, as to 
say, that with these propositioiLS which 
the court of directors were required to 
adopt, were merely requisitions to send 
the college to inquiry, and not accusa- 
tions. As a proof of this, the court of 
directors were desired to assume certain 
things, and the court of proprietors wei-c 
desired to sanction that assumption. It 
was to he assumed, that this college was 
in such a state, that willioiit danger to 
the institution — without danger to the 
Company, it must be pulled down. Here 
perhaps he should have occasion to cor- 
rect himself by .saying, that the hon. gen- 
tlcinari only meant to say, that it sliunld 
be abolished ; and yet it was said, that 
this was not accusation but inquiry. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, in defend- 
ing the hon. mover, said that his hon. 
and learned ffiend did not propose to pull 
down the college* and that this was a 
false charge against the hon. mover. It 
might be true, that the lion, mover had 
not proposed in terms to pull it down, 
but in one of his resolutions, he proposed 
to turn out the students and put others 
in ; and then he desired the court of di- 
rectors to inquire. — {Hear I hear! from 
the opposition,) — He had desired the di- 
rectors to remove tiiose students and put 
others in their room. If this was not pul- 
ling down, or something which amount- 
ed to the same thing, he (Mr. F.) knew 
not what it ought to be called. He (Mr. F.) 
did not m^n to follow the last speaker in 
all the observations wbich he had sub- 
mitted to the court, because be should 

Voi IV. Y 
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feel that he needed an excuse for so doing, 
even on the hon. gentleman’s own ac- 
count. The liOHi gentleman had said, 
that this was a question for inquiry ; but 
it was in the recollection of the court 
whether he had so treatcil it. To him 
(Ml*. F.) it appeared that he had treated 
it quite otherwise. Tl>c hoii. gentleman 
said, thiit the question lay in the smallest 
possible space. So thought he (Mr. K.) 
but be was quite sure, tlipt botli the lion, 
gentleman and the lion, mover had lost 
sight of the point, small as it was. Some 
of the hon. gentlefnan’s coinineiits ap- 
peared to be very trifling, and quite be- 
side the real question. He had laboured 
a great deal to prove, that the original in- 
tention was, that a school, and not a col- 
lege should be established ; and he read 
a statement, in wliicli it was proposed 
^ tliat the students should go to tlie semi- 
nary at tlie age of fourteen. If it were 
proper to descend from a grave statement 
to one of a dift’erent nature, lie (Mr. F.) 
would say that this proved nothing ; for 
it would be found that in the statutes of 
the university of Cambridge, it was es- 
tablished as a law, that the masters of 
arts should not play at marbles before the 
college church. It w;is thought incon- 
^i8tellt with, and dcrogtitory to the digni- 
ty of persons wlio had attained that rank 
in the university, tliat tlicy should Indulge 
ill such innocent SjMirts, and therefore if 
M as ordained that they should not expose 
tliemselves in that way. But what did 
the lion* genllcMiian mean to deduce from 
]iis statement ? Why, he wished the court 
to ludieve, that because the young men 
were to go tlierc at tlic age of fourteen, 
tlierc was nothing whicli deserved the 
iianio of a college, and therefore a school 
must have lieeii intended. Another point 
of -he hon. gentleman’s was this: he 
complained that persons ninst in all events 
go out to India who had conformed to the 
regulations of tlie college — that it was ab- 
solutely necessary they should go, whe- 
ther their talents and acquirements reii- 
€lered them lit for the service or not ; and 
yet the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
there was a statute by which it was left 
to the discretion of the directors whether 
they should go or not. ’Fhese were curi- 
ous coiiti'iulictions. It was not necessary 
to state the first point as matter of objec- 
tion, if the existence of the second was 
udiiiitted. If the hon. gehtleniaii felt 
that tliere was no foundation for his com- 
plaint, one should have thought he would 
have considered it unnecessary to make 
this statement. He (Mr. F.) w*ould not 
follow the bon. gcntU inau in reading lord 
Min to’s opinion upon this subject; although 
he was sure that it would be in tlie recol- 
lection of every one present, who had 
read the passage in question, that the 
bon* gentleman had not given a fair coip- 
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nient.vy upon,.or construction of the lan- 
guage of that iiobleman. 

Another bon. gentleman (Mr. Kinhaird) 
who spoke at the last court, and whose 
speech was marked more by pleasantry 
tliaii argument, bad challenged any gen- 
tleman to deny, or even insinuate for a 
moment, that the institutions of tliis 
country were not snflicieiit, or not equal 
to give tliat sort of education which was 
necessary for a gentleman going out to In- 
dia. Now he (Mr. K.) ventured with hu- 
mility to assert, in answer to that chal- 
lenge, that there were no institutions iti 
this country capable of furnishing an ap- 
propriate education, according to what 
marquis Wellesley slated to be the neces- 
sary qiiallflcatioiis of a gcutlemaii to serve 
this Company. There wa.s no institution 
in this country which would enable a 
young man to qualify himself for the East- 
India service. It would not be assertecl 
that it could be obtained in any of tlie 
private schools. He (Mr. F.) would not 
weary the court by stating what was the 
course of education in the universities ; 
but he might be allowed generally to 
state (tor the hon. gentleman should have 
told the court by what means such an edu- 
cation should be attained) the leading fea- 
tures of an university education* ’Fhe iini- 
vcrsity lectures whereof two kinds — name- 
ly, the lectures of the college and the public 
lectures. It was well known to the lion, 
gentleman tliat the college lectures were 
eonflned to the iiiatlieinatics and classics,' 
and it was equally well known to him, 
that tlie pidilic leeturcs, or those which 
might he considered as public lectures, 
W'ere of a iliirerciit nature from those 
which were usually delivered to gciitlcy 
men going to India. Every one knew 
that popular lectures might or might not 
be attended, just as it suited the pleasure 
or inclination of the student. The hon, 
gentleman must know that at the univer- 
sities there was iiotliing to compel the 
young men to attend the public lectures. 
There were two courses of public lectures, 
both entirely confined to the students. 
One coinineiiccd about the period of Fcn 
briiaryor May; and the other did not 
eminence until the middle of the Term, 
in order to take the chance of the stu- 
dents all being there, and then they were 
so crowded that some of the lecturers 
were obliged to lecture after their dinner, 
because some of the students were unable 
to hear the lectures delivered in the course 
of the morning. It was for the court to 
judge whether this sort of education was 
sufficient to qualify their civil servants, 
or such, upon which the Company could 
build ill pronouncing that the candidates 
for writerships, were sufficiently educated 
for the various appointments to which 
they might be called. The hon. geiitlcs 
mau then took up another point, and said 
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tlmt this was the oiiiy instance ever heard 
«f, where the government interfered to 
legislate upon the subject of education. He 
^Mr. F.) would not undertake to deny this 
assertion, but he trusted the court would 
think with him that it was unfair to draw 
an argument from such a source because 
itcould not apply to a situation so anoma- 
lous as that of the East India Company. 
It should be recollected that the Company 
weixj ivl together placed in circumstances of 
extiTiordinury peculiarity. It was ncccs- 
sai7 that they should send out all odlccrs 
from this country, for the protection, as 
well as the government of the people of 
that immense territory. If it were ad- 
mitted that there was no chance in India 
of finding persons qualihcd for these pur- 
poses, the iiei'essity of sending them from 
this co.uiitry, must be also admitted. 
Therefore this point being admitted, it 
%vas right, it was necessary, nay, it was 
the bouudeii duty of the Company to use 
all the means within their power of send- 
ing servants out, every way suited ami 
<iualitied for the purpose. Coiise<pieutly 
no arguments ought to be drawn from 
what was the comluct of goveriiincnt in 
other respects, hecaiisc in fact they could 
fint apply to (lie case of India, and the pe- 
culiarities which were incident to that 
country. 

As little w'as he (Mr. F.) dis|M>scd to 
follow the hon. gent., or concur with 
him in his argument, upon the subject of 
an open college. The hun. gentleman 
had strongly recomiiieiided that this col - 
lege should be open, and that there should 
be no comjmlsioii in sending the students 
to receive their education there. What 
would lie the situation of the Company 
if this were an open college, and free of 
compulsion ? It would clearly not be con- 
sistent witli the opinions of the hon. and 
learned mover, that he sliou!<l send his 
sou or that he should recoiiiineiid a rela- 
tion of hi s own to be sent to Hertford 
college, and the same opinion would pro- 
bably be adopted by many others. What 
then would be the consequence, why, 
Hcrtfordcollcge with all its expensive es- 
tablishment would remain to be support- 
ed by the Company at a most enormous 
and useless expense, for so long as the 
power remained with the parents of keep- 
ing away their sons, so long would the col- 
lege be without a student. 

With respect to the several proposi- 
tions of the hon. and learned gentleman 
it was not his (Mr. F.’s) intention to 
comment upon them at any length, for it 
appeared to him. that they had been most 
ably and judiciously answered by the gen- 
tleman who preceded him on the same 
side of the question. There were, how- 
ever, one or two observations that occur- 
red to him, with which he would trouble 
the court. U(>oii the first proposition he 
bad only. to say, that if the court of di- 


rectors thouglit with the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, (which lie was persuaded 
. they did not), it would be their duty to ap- 
proach this court and declare nianfulfy, 
that Hertford college was an iii$tiiiitioii 
which ought nut to be supported. But 
was it to be doubted that the court of di- 
rectors, would continue to recommend 
Biicli an institution, if they really thought 
it was in such a stsitc^ had been de.scrib- 
cd hy the hon, and J^riied gentleman — 
w.as it to be supposed that they would 
.sanction the continuance of Hertford col- 
lege if they thought such was the s<ate 
of things. — Was it not on the contrary to 
be supposed, tliat they would have thrown 
the responsibilily of keeping it up any 
longer upon the proprietors, if they felt it 
necessary so to do, in eoiKsequence of the 
eontiniiaiiee of such flagrant instances of 
onirnge as had been referred tt) by the 
hon. and learned gentleinan, who by the 
way, grounded his motion not upon a 
.state of things which had formerly exist- 
ed, but upon tlie state of outrage and 
miscouduct, which he alledged to exi.sC at 
this moment. And here it must he ob- 
served that if this was not the lion, geii- 
tleinan*spositioii ids argument must full to 
the ground. But this was the ground upon 
which he had set out ; and upon this 
ground he foiinrled his)>n>posilion fur piill- 
ing down the college. 

Mr. I never proposed to pull 

the college down. 

Mr. FreshjidfL — If the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman did not propose to pull thu 
<!Ollege down altogether, lie certainly did 
]>roposc to remove the stiuh'iils; and 
thence he (Mr. F.) iuferretl tliat his ob- 
ject was to pull down the college. 

Mr. Javkson. — Never. 

Mr, Freshjirld. — Thi'i efore he felt him- 
self warranted itf the* observation he had 
made. Whatever might he the opinions of 
gentlemen on thcotliersideof llie question, 
the court of directors really hud no doubt 
upon the subject. If the result of their in- 
forinatioii was not satisfactory to them, 
they would as prudent, nay as interested 
men, have thrown a large share of the re- 
sponsibility of continuing the college, upon 
the proprietors, and not have taken the 
whole of it upon themselves. Such was 
the observation he liad to nnakc upon the 
first proposition ; and it appeared to him 
that the second must follow the fate of the 
first. It certainly hud been answered by 
the hon. cx-director, who had so much 
knowledge and iuroriuatioii upon the sub- 
ject, and he (Mr. F.) was persuaded the 
court had heard enough, to satisfy them- 
selves that this was a proposition which 
ought not to be maintained. 

The next proposition desired the court 
of directors to consider, whether an esta- 
blishment more in the nature of a school, 
where masters should attend at stared 
hours, would not be preferabre, viiider 
¥2 
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the circumstanced therein stated, to a col- 
lege. Certainly upon the subject of eco- 
ubiiiy there could be no difference of opi- 
nion, if a school would answer all the 
purposes of a college, and if the hon. and 
learned mover, could convince the court 
that a school at a small expense would 
answer the purpose, he would carry the 
whole court along with him. In this, 
however, he had totally failed. But what 
was the nature of the present establish- 
ment ? Hertford college partook of both 
characters coinbiningacollegennd a school, 
and afforded a preferable mode of ediica- 
. tion for the young men who resorted to 
it, than could he found at any institution 
either purely of the naUire of a school, 
or purely of the nature of a college. And 
it could not be successfully contended that 
a school merely, possessing no other ad- 
vantages than were to be found at such 
institutions, or any institution short of the 
nature of a college, such as Hertford col- 
lege, could give to tlie young men, that 
which it was desirable for the Company 
to give them in the double sense — namely 
for their own advantage and that of the 
Company’s service. 

I'he fourth proposition commenced in 
rather a peculiar niaiiner from the others : 
“ That this court more especially re- 
quests** — Now he (Mr. F.) knew not 
why these words should be introduced 
into this proposition; for surely, if the 
whole of the hon. and learned geiitle- 
man'.s recommendations were felt by the 
court, they were all equally interesting. 
But tlie hon. and learned gentleman had 
.said in his fourth proposition, that it 
should be more especiully considered, 
whether the expense at present incurred 
of niaiiifaiiiiiig tlie ex|)ciisive college at 
JJertfurd miglit not he wholly saved, in 
the o\ent of the parents being siiffored to 
.send their sons to particular seminaries. 
Sec, T\v\s cauic to i\»e question to which 
lie (Mr. F.) had before adverted, namely, 
the expediency of having an open col- 
lege without, compulsion. The object of 
the lion, and learned gentleman in fram- 
ing this proposition was quite obvious. 
It was plain that he hoped, by setting out 
upon the ground of economy^ to induce the 
proprietors to adopt his proposition. In 
order to this end, it was, that lie 
** more especially’* recommended it to 
the consideration of the court of directors. 
Tlie proposition went on, by suggesting 
the propriety of giving the parents ihe li- 
berty of sending their sons to any other 
institution thc*y thought proper, in order 
to acquire the necessary degree of know- 
ledge in literature and science, and then 
to submit the young men to. a test such as 
the directs mf^fht adopt ; and if they 
succeeded in that test, whether in that 
ease, it woiild'uot be hl^ly exp^ient 
and economical) to remove tUc military 


establishment from* Addfscombe to the 
more substantial building at Haileybury? 
Here, then, was an admirable device of 
the hon. gentleman to secure the votes of 
some at least of the proprietors. On the 
one hand he set out with proposing that 
the college should be open, and on the 
other he recommended ihe removal of the 
young men from Addiscombe to Hailey- 
bury. What the objects of the hon. and 
learned gentleiii.m were, in acting upon 
the minds of the proprietors, he (Mr. F.) 
must leave the hon. gentleman more fully 
to explain, when he came to reply. It 
seemed to him (Mr. F.) that the main 
object of the hon. and learned gentleman 
ill making this double proposition, was 
to catch sonic of the proprietors on the 
ground of economy, and others by re- 
commending Haileybury as a more spaci- 
ous and commodious place for the friends 
and relations of such proprietors as hap- 
pened to have been at Addiscombe. ** In 
whatever way you may be interested in 
the question,” said the hon. and learned 
gentleman, let me catch you by this 
proposition : agree to it by all means^ 
you see^what advantages you may obtain 
by agreeing to it— you save money, and 
you remove these young men to a more 
commodious and a more spacious place.” 
It appeared to him (Mr. P.) tliat this was 
a most indirect mode of carrying the hon. 
gctitlemau’s proposition. It was not piit> 
ting the question broadly and openly — nor 
candidly or fairly. Jt was introducing 
various coiisideratfoiis into the same pro- 
position, ill order that by some means, 
some proprietors might be induced to he 
ill favour of it. This reminded him of 
an ingenious device mentioned in an anec- 
dote in Git Bias: Two travellers being* 
at supper, a poor beggar boy came to the 
door of the room and begged that the 
waiter would give him a little salt. 

Salt,” said the waiter, “ what do you 
want with salt?” “ O!” said the boy, 
it is only for the purpose of eating one 
of those eggs that one of those gentle- 
men is going to give me.” The deiice of 
the hon. and learned gentleman was pre- 
cisely of this kind. He would not ven- 
ture to advance his whole proposition, 
wliich was to abolish Hertford College al- 
together^ to dissolve it entirely, but by 
the two-fold consideration which he had 
advanced, he hoped to carry his end. 
Blit the comparison with the anecdote of 
the beggar boy was not complete unless it 
was carried further, by shewing that 
thei-e was something like self-intei^st In 
the device. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, however, it seemed had no in- 
terest in the question: he disclaim- 
ed all feeling of party— be was wholly 
disconnected with jarty^e came as a 
friend. It should seem, however, that the 
Company’s friends were sometimes too ac- 
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tire— they were also^ sometimes, too kind 
to themsdves to leave room to suppose that 
they had much kindness for their friends. 
Probably, if the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had shewn less activity the sincerity 
of his friendship would have been leas 
questionable. This kind of friendship 
would probably bring to the recollection 
of some of the proprietors, the old say^ 
ing, “ Take care of iny friends. I'll take 
care of my enemies myself.** It appeared 
ill this instance, as well as in many others, 
that the Company's friends did them more 
mischief than even their opponents. 
These observations he felt it necessary to 
make as an act of justice, in answer to 
many of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
w’ell as the hon. gentieman whe spoke 
immediately after the previous question 
was moved. 

Now, he would only call upon tlic 
court to recollect the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, these pro- 
positions were brought forward. Were 
they brought forward at a time when 
complaints were made cither from within 
or witliout this court, against Hertford 
college.^ On tlic contrary, were they 
not brought forward at a period when 
the court had every reason to believe tiiat 
the college was in a state of perfect quiet 
and tranquillity ; and brought forward af- 
ter all complaints against the college had 
ceased for twelve muntlis ? And yet this was 
the time at which this dangerous experi- 
ment was propose<l to be tried liy the propri- 
etors. It had been truly said that the hoii. 
and learned gent, broaclicd this question 
with great responsibility to himself. To 
him (Mr. F.) indeed, the hon. and leanicil 
gentleman had contracted a great and a se- 
rious responsibility, wdicn he contem- 
plated what would ultimately be the ne- 
cessary conscqucijce of what the court 
were now discussing. The court would 
have to ciiarge him not merely with the 
indiscretion of bringing forward so dan- 
gerous a question as it respected the In- 
terests of tlie Company ; but they would 
have to charge upon him the mischiefs 
which were likely to arise to the college 
from the very discussion of the question 
he had brought forward. For what was 
more likely to render young men disobe- 
dient than to tell them that the system of 
their education was insufficient and de- 
fective? What was more likely to un- 
settle them' in their literary and scientific 
pursuits, than to say to them, that their 
education, according to the present sys- 
tem, would never be completed— and that 
Hertford college was incapable of com- 
pleting it ? What was more likely to un- 
settle, and even to degrade, the young 
men than to tell them that their conduct 
had been disgraceful, that they had lost 
their honour, and that ihcveiorc, they 


had no character to preserve ? In the es- 
timation of every reasonable and candid 
man, this must appear to be a particu- 
larly invidious and unfortunate period to 
bring forward this discussion, when the 
college liad now proceeded in improve- 
ment, and was daily making progressive 
advances to perfection— when every cause 
for inquiiy had ceased, and when there 
were no complaints against the college. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the agita- 
tion of this question was an unfortunate 
and hazardous experiment, and must be 
attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences ; and if such consequences fol- 
lowed, it might happen that those gentle- 
men, who were alone chargeable with 
them, would retire from the court— it 
might happen that they would not venture 
to face the verification of consequences, 
which they themselves might reasonably 
expect would happen. Tf, therefore, tliis 
court should be induced to adopt the re- 
solutions in Uic terms now proposed, 
they would give occasion of triumph and 
exultation to their authors. But if those 
lion, gentlemen felt triumph and exulta- 
tion at their success, it would be at the 
expense of the future happiness of the 
students of the college— of their uumer- 
ous, and probably, interesting families, 
and of the millions of people who looked 
with hope and expectation to derive bless- 
ings from these their future governors. 
If, on the contrary, these predictions 
were not verified, and if on the contrary, 
no mischievous consequences should fol- 
low upon the discussion of tliese charges, 
it would be the strongest possible com- 
mendation of the respectable young men 
who were students at the college, and 
who were still able to presen'e order, 
peace, and quietness, under so many 
circumstances of irritation. It appeared 
to him (Mr. F.) that in either view of 
the question, the hon. gentlemen who 
brought forward and promoted this dis- 
cussion, had not only taken great respon- 
sibility upon themselves, but they had 
placed themselves in a very painful di- 
lemma. He hoped and trusted, however, 
that no evil or mischievous consequences 
would follow; but certainly it was not 
tiie less wrong on the part of the hon. 
gentlemen who brought the subject for- 
ward, whatever might be the result. 
Any favourable issue, however, was ra- 
ther to be ascribed, as before stated, to 
the character and disposition of the stu- 
dents themselves, than to the tendency 
of this discussion, which in every point 
of view, was calculated to produce the 
worst consequences. 

What was the question which the court 
were called upon to decide ? It was really 
nothing more than this ; Whether these 
propositions, involving such dangerous 
cotisequences, should, without the sniaW- 
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cst partic^ of evidence to support them, 
be adopted by the court of proprietors ? 
For it must be in the recollection of the 
gentlemen present, that some of the very 
documents read by the hon. mover in sup- 
port of the propositions, were documents 
wliich, if read altogether, would be evi- 
dence rather in favour of, than against, 
the colicgci It would be recollected, also, 
that the lion, and learned gentleman had 
relied more upon opinions than upon 
facts': but those opinions had been ably 
answered by those who had preceded him 
(Mr.F.) on this side of the question. Such 
a mode of treating the subject, there- 
fore, could not fail of producing a mis- 
trust of every thing which had been ad- 
vanced by the hon. mover in support of 
his case. There was not a particle of 
evidence to justify the court in enterUiin- 
ing those complaints winch were contain- 
ed ill the five propositions, and submitted 
for the adoption of the court. Tlic hon. 
and learned gentleman had truly said, 

“ You have brought forward these accu 
sations, but you have not produced one 
atom of evidence to support them, and 
therefore, the better way to get rid of 
them is to record a verdict of acquittal, 
in the shape of the previous question ; 
“ That the previous question he now put” 
was tlic safest, the plainest, and the most 
proper mode of meeting the ai'cusatioiis 
of the hou. mov(?r: and certainly, lie 
(Mr. F.) should vote for it. Brevity 
seemed to him to be the strongest recoui- 
inendation at this advanced stage of the 
proceedings; and therefore, he should 
conclude with thanking the court for the 
polite attention they had paid to him in 
^ delivering these few observations. 

Mr. Lowndes next rose, amidst a gene- 
ral cry of Question ! Question ! He 
eommciiccd by staling, that within a 
iortuight past he had had the honor of 
addressing two contiguous comities ; (Es- 
sex and Surry) and on each occasion he 
was kindly received, and heard with the 
politest attention, without being inter- 
rupted ; and why } because those tw'o 
counties were not prejudiced against him, 
as he must say the court of directors 
seemed to be, whenever he ventured to 
offer his sentiments in this court. 

The Chairman interposed and said, he 
believed the hon. gentleman had already 
spoken before, and had delivered his sen- 
timents at length upon this question. 

Mr. Lowndes, 1 have not spoken before, 
sir. 1 will not be put down. No, sir, I 
have as good a right to speak as any man 
here. . ITie fart is this; — my worthy 
friend (Mr. Jackson) has given you such 
damning facts, that you are confounded ; 
and do not' wish to bear any body on the 
same side of the question. 

Mr. Jackson interposed, and assured.. 


the Chairman that his hon. friend had not 
spoken before. 

Mr. Lowndes then resumed ; and said, 
that any appeal to his courtesy he should 
he most happy to admit. But any attempt 
to deprive him of his right, he should re- 
sist with" vigour. If the court would in- 
dulge him with a hearing, he assured 
them that he should not trespass at any 
length upon their time. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that after his hon. and 
learned friend had produced such cogent 
arguments and irresistible facts, that 
those who supported the present motion 
should be accused of having advanced no- 
thing in support of the question for in- 
quiry. Why,. the whole of his hon. and 
learned friend's speech was one connected 
chain of irresistible argument arising from 
strong and incontestable evidence ; to him 
(Mr. L.) thei-efore, it appeared impossible 
for the court of directors to refuse the in- 
quiry wliich was now demanded. As the 
hon. ex-director (Mr, (Iraiit) was pleased 
to tiim towards him, he would freely ex- 
press his seiitinients upon the character 
and qualities of this his adopted child, by 
which appellation Hertford college seem- 
ed to be best known. Undoubtedly he very 
much admired the real child of the hOn. 
cx-dircctor (mcaniug Mr. U. Grant) for 
he must say that he never heard a better 
speech upon so bad a subject as that de- 
livered by the honenrablc gentlemen to 
whom- he alluded. Tlic conduct ot 
that honourable gentleman was highly 
creditable to him as a son, and iiiiu-li 
honour was due to him from the court o: 
directors for the maaly, able, and eloqueiu 
iiiaiiner in which he held the shield o( 
protection over that body in this difficult 
contest. No one could have better said, 
or with more becoming warmth, what had. 
been delivered by that hon. gentleman in 
support of the cause he had espoused. 
But wdien he praised he (Mr. L.) praised 
the real child of the hon. ex-dircclor, he 
did so because he thought he deserved 
praise. But the hon. cx-director must 
excuse him in saying this of his adopted 
child for it was a bandy, squint-eyed rick- 
ety brat (much laughter). It was impos- 
sible that the court could make him be- 
lieve that black was white; and they 
should never make him believe that de- 
formity was beauty. The court certainly 
had never heard arguments so powerful 
against the college, as those which had 
been delivered by his hou. and learned 
friend. They were such as it was impos- 
sible for any man successfully to combat ; 
and for his part, he had heard nothing 
from any side of the court which removed 
his hon. and learned friend from the 
ground upon which he stood. Though 
his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
have exhausted the subject, there werb 
one or two points u^ion which he had not 
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touched. In the first place, the hon. and 
learned gentleman near him (Mr. H. 
Grant) had produced, out of about four 
hundred and fifty students, two or three 
extraordiiiaiy instances in illustration of 
his encomiums upon the state of litera- 
ture in the college. It appeared to him 
(Mr. L.) however, that such testimony 
was extremely equivocal when it was re-^ 
collected from what country, and under 
what circumstances those young men went 
TO the college. The instances alluded to, 
were those of young men who possessed 
such an extriiordiiiary degree of natural 
genius, and perseverance, as well as an 
unexampled degree of previou.sly actiuircd 
knowledge, that it was impossible for the 
college, with such materials to work upon, 
not to prpduce such clever men. Ilut it 
was rather extraordinary that these two 
clever men were natives of a country cc- 
Jehrated for producing men remarkable 
for writing well, and exercising a supe- 
ii(/r judgment. The question therefore 
was, whether they did not bring all their 
talents with them, and whether they had 
not already acquired such superior abili- 
ties, that even the professors of the col- 
lege with all their indiusiry, could not 
make dunces of tliein. One of them, a 
sterling man — pure, virgin gold, went to 
the college with so much credit, that even 
the professors had nothing to add to his 
acquirements. He (Mr. L.) had been at 
college himself; hut his experience had 
Laugh tin in, that there weiesome men who, 
if left alone, would educate themselves 
without the aid of a professor. Hut when 
he said this, lie felt the highest possiblere- 
spect for the professors of Hertford col- 
lege, and lie would say of them, that if it 
were possible to make dunces clever, they 
would infuse something into such per- 
r^oiis both useful and ornamental. Hut it 
was very well known that there were 
some young men gifted with such .superior 
genius, that perliaps it would be better if 
they had never been in a college in their 
lives. Such, probably, was the case with 
many of the young men now in Hertford 
college ; but there was another young man 
whom the lion, and learned gentleman 
had celebrated as possessing an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of oriental literature. 
Now he (Mr. L.) happened to know 
something of that young man himself ; 
he knew that he was extremely well vers- 
ed in oriental literature before he went to 
the college ; so much so, that his father 
a most respectable magistrate, told him, 
(Mr. L.) that he was the wonder and as- 
tonishment of his master, in having ad- 
x’anced so rapidly in the knowledge of the 
oriental tongues. The young gentleman 
he alluded to was Mr. William Hailey. 
He (Mr. L.) only mentioned this cir- 
cumstance in confirmation of what bis 
honourable and learned friend had said 


upon the same subject. His honourable 
and learned friend had said, and he trust- 
ed that the court would also say, that 
when the college boasted of the talents of 
Mr. Bailey, it was like the daw shining 
in borrowed feathers. The feathers of 
genius were his. He had none other but 
those which nature gave him. But the 
college trumped him up as a specimen of 
their plumage. He nut surprised that 
the college should take to themselves all the 
credit of that young gentlemanVs profi- 
ciency. It was no wonder they should 
say, ** sec, there is the advantage of the 
college at Hertford ; look at Mr. Bailey ; 
see this young man the admirarion of all the 
world.'* But then, let it be noted, that 
these were not the feathers of the college ; 
let the court look at the bird in its native 
feathers. He (Mr. L.) was one of those, 
wlio, when they looked at a medal likcil 
to see the reverse ; for that was the only 
way to judge of it. Here then were tliive 
instances of extraordinary talent ; the lat- 
ter, he had proved, was well versed in 
oriental literature before he went to the 
college ; and as to the others, it was prov- 
ed that they were young men of natural 
genius, and not taken from the ordinary 
class of young men, and who, in all pro- 
bability, if they had never gone to Hert- 
ford college, would have turned out c.xccl- 
lent scholars. Now, he thought tliat this 
itself was a sufficient proof of the lamen- 
table deficiency of this college in the tes- 
timoniais of its literary excellence. He 
(Mr. L.) received Ins education at Oxford. 
An hon. gentleman had said, that he en- 
tered the university at sixteen years of 
age, he (Mr. L.) entered at twenty, and 
did not leave it until twciity-fivc. So 
much then for gcmeral facts and circum- 
stances peculiar to individuals ; one man 
might go early, and another late to the 
university ; but that proved nothing in es- 
timating the general question. The court 
of directors could not contradict their 
own reports ; and upon their committee's 
reports, his hon. and learned friend had 
built his case. Undoubtedly, the court 
of directors, had been very costive in giv- 
ing information ; but such facts as they 
had suffered to come out, were not to he 
contradicted ; and he (Mr. L.) must say, 
tliiit the strongest of all arguments against 
the court of directors was, that they had 
left the court of proprietors to grope in 
the dark, with the eyes of a lynx, as well 
as they could. Sonic of his hon. friends 
near him, however, could work undci- 
ground and work well too . — fA laugh,)— ^ 
But his hon. and learned friend preferred 
working in day-light, and upon tlic high 
road of candour and fair dealing ; he con - 
fessed he was struck with admiration of 
the ability with which his hon. ^d learn- 
ed friend had managed this important 
question. On a former occasion^ he com- 
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pared one of his hon. friend’s speeches to 
a marrow pndding ; but his speech on'this 
occasion, was like a chokepear.^(C(tf 
iauffA.J-^Ue would now come to the cure 
of the disease. There were two things to 
be attended to in all* maladies ; namely 
cure and prevention. The court of direc- 
tors did not seem disposed to prevent the 
disease, and therefore it was necessary to 
prescribe the cure. He (Mr. L.) would 
turn doctor, and would take the liberty of 
pointing out a cure. In his humble opi- 
nion, the great evil of the college had ari- 
sen from the want of a test ; because 
young men entered the college without, 
and they went as they came. It seemed 
to liiin that the college was like the om- 
nium, which gathered three percents, four 
per cents, and five per cents ; it admitted 
men of all descriptions. In short the col- 
lei^c was like a pig, which ate every thing 
that came near it ; it admitted young 
men witliout capacity, of all tastes, dis- 
po.^itioiis and tempers, without any atten- 
tion to whether they were fit for the ser- 
vice’ to whicirtlicy were destined, or were 
likely to produce any advantage to the 
Company. If he could dive into the 
hearts of the parents who sent their sons 
to thi.s college, he had no doubt he should 
hcai* this soliloquy my sou is fourteen 
years of age, 1 don’t know what to do 
" with liiin ; he is a wild desperate young 
man, and has a great deal of the devil 
** in him. I intended to bring him up to 
one of the learned professions and send 
him to the university, but I fiud that 
won’t do ; he'd be kicked out there as 
** Worthless. In short 1 won’t send him 
there ; I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll 
send him to India.” And this was the 
way tliat young men were sent to tlie col- 
lege at Hertford, just as parents some- 
times sent tlieir sons to sea, merely for 
the purpose of getting rid of them. This 
put him in mind of a story which bore 
upon the question. Many years ago, he 
was travelling along a road, and he saw 
four or five fellows hauling a dead sow 
out of a ditch ; and he said to the men, 
** what are you doing with the sow ?” 
“ Why” said they, “ we are taking the 
.sow but of the ditch to send lier to Lea- 
denhall market.” The court would easi- 
ly see the applic.atiou of .the story. Any 
thing would do for tlie college of the great 
house in LeadenhaU-street : no matter 
whether a dead sow or a living one, it 
would do for Leadenball market ; and so 
of the college, no matter whether a yduiig 
fellow of talent or a blockhead, U was 
just the same to the Company. Now, if 
the college had something like a|l annoy- 
ance juryi or in other words, some re- 
spectable and intelligent visitors to In- 
spect these midters, what would be the 
consequence? Why the measures of the 
college would be on a very different foot- . 


ing. It was for the want of this sort of 
scrutiny that the college had firiled so la- 
mentably ; and he thought that after hav^ 
ing now stood the test of twelve years, 
and after the facts that his hon. friend had 
brought forward, shewing the deplorable 
state of the college, and which fiicts were 
unanswerable ; and proving, as they did, 
that the directors had not a leg to stand 
upon, nor a reasonable argument to offer 
in favour of the college ; surely it was ne- 
cessary that some purification should take 
place in order to cleanse this Augean sta- 
ble from its filth. And here he must say, 
that the court ought to be very much obli- 
ged to four or five of its members for tak- 
ing up their brooms and shovels in endea- 
vouring to remove such hcap.s of rubbish. 
Indeed he was persuaded that the court of 
proprietors felt very much obliged to such 
members for their laudable endeavours : 
and if they had the fortune to succeed in 
converting the college to their own pur- 
poses it would have thi.s good effect; it 
would make the professors more strict in 
tlieir discipline, and at the same time 
make the young men show more respect 
to the professors. In all events, he was 
convinced that whatever might be the fat o 
of the college, even if it should still con- 
tinuc to exist, the speech of his hon. aiul 
learned friend, and the very iMterestliig 
discussion which followed ui)oii it, the 
college would be inftnitely better than it 
was before. 

He would now return to another argu- 
ment that was to say, if he could read 
Jii.s own hand writing, for he had taken 
some notes of what orcurred in the course 
of this {liscus.sion. Probably he was not 
a very regular speaker ; and thcrc^fore, , 
witliout adhering to any regular order he 
would go to one or two other circum- 
stances which, ill his opinion, if no oiio 
had spoken, would of themselves, to 
make use of an Irish phrase, ** would 
prove that he was a good orator without 
any oratory at all.” To keep back the 
papers which had been moved for by his 
lion, friend seemed to him, on the part of 
the court of directors, to be a dangerous 
exercise of their power, particularly on 
the eve of the approaching ballot, when 
it was probable tbat some votes would be 
looked for. If the court of direetors 
were not afraid of investigation, they 
could not be afrsdd of producing the pa- 
pers. If they were conscious that every 
thing was sound in the cause which they 
advocated they couhi not hesitate in sub- 
mitting the papers to the impartial eye of 
the proprietors, w1h> had a very ^od right , 
to say that if the directors exercised their 
despotic power, for it was an act of des- 
potism to keep bade papers of this natnse, 

** Leave your places for you are no longer 
worthy to hold the situations to which we 
have elected you,” Was it to be snppos- 
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ed that the cooit of proprietors would 
hare elected the directors to the posts 
which tbeyheld, if they thought that tli^ 
would h»ve kept back their papers ? For 
one, he (Mr. L.) would say that he 
thought it any one of the court of di- 
rectors conceived that the body to which 
he belonged was to become a court of 
secrecy he (Mr. L.) should have said, ** I . 
have voted for you now, but 1 will not 
vote for you again.'* He would ask the 
court of proprietors what sort of charac- 
ters would their constituents give them, 
when they saw in the public newspapers 
au account of their proceedings on this 
occasion ? What sort of idea would they 
have of their justice when they read in 
the first day of this debate that one 
of the directors expressly declared that 
the court of directors would set their 
faces against inquiry ? And that they 
would refuse all investigation upon this 
subject ? What was the argument used 
on' that occasion ? Why it was this : 
** We won’t give you the smallest infor- 
mation. We will not suffer this inquiry 
to be gone into. We stand upon such 
high ground that we set you at defiance. 
We will not grant you aii inquiry ; be- 
cause if we say it is unnecessary the world 
will believe us. To attempt to question 
our cliaracter is like breathing upon high- 
ly polished steel. The more you breathe 
upuuitthe more the breath will disappear. 
We therefore stand upon our high charac- 
ter : aisd therefore the more you breathe 
upon the reputation of the college the 
more you will raise it in the estimation of 
Che world." Surely such a confessioo as 
this never was more impolitic under such 
circumstances ; because in the estimation 
of every man it must operate as the most 
convincing evidence against themselves. 
When this investigation was at first pio- 
|)osed the directors declared themselves 
ready to listen to every thing that could 
be said upon the subject. Some of them 
stepped forth courting inquiry, and ex- 
pressing their willingness to give every in- 
formation upon the subject. But never 
was he (Mr. L.) more surprized than to 
see those very gentlemen who seemed to 
be anxious for inquiry — nay, to insist 
upon it, as the only means of satisfying 
Che demands of justice, giving their vote 
agmnU inquiry — ^thereby belying their 
own words, and contradicting themselves. 
Why what did this mode of acting prove ? 
U proved to demonstration that there was 
something in the papers which they were 
afraid of meeting. This he (Mr. L.) 
really bdieved to be the fact; for he 
knew very well that something would be 
found in them not very palatable to the 
disordered ears of the directors. His bon. 
and leareed friend had alluded to one of 
the secrets in the papers, wtildi even ■ the 
boB. ex-divector o^d not deny-Ht secret 
AsiaHe Joum.i^'So. 20 * 


which he (Mr. L.} meant to have bronglit 
forward as one of the charges against the 
court of directors — namely the restora- 
tion of the five young men expelled from 
the college, but who in less than a year 
afterwards were sent to India ; and lip 
(Mr.L.) believed that at this moment two 
of them were in higher situations than 
tliey possibly could have been, had they 
gone out in the regul^^ way. At least so 
he was told, and If he was misinformed 
it was in the power of the directors to sot 
him right. But certainly hp understood 
that one, if not two, of those young men 
made a very lucky l|it in leaving the col- 
lege ; for it so hapf^ed that in less than 
three quarters of a j^ar afterwards they 
crept into better situations, than they 
could have done, had tlii^y behaved ever so 
well in the college from whence they were 
expelled. Was this the way to preserve 
the morals of the collegc^was this the 
way to correct its irregularities? Did 
the directors hope to govern this turbulent 
institution by promoting the ringleaders 
of riot and rebellion to those placet of 
trust and honour which were the just re- 
ward of modest merit ? Was any thing 
more absurd and unjust than this course 
of conduct ? Kvery man must know tW 
such ill-bestowed bounty only made the 
young men more Insolent and overbear- 
ing. As a proof of this, he believed there 
had been one, if not two, very serious 
insurrections in the college since ; and he 
would ask whether those insurrections 
were not encouraged, and he might say, 
produced by the success of those five young 
men — who were not only received back 
into the bosom of the Company but sent 
out to India, with rewards and honours, 
after the mark of expulsion had been set 
upon them ? But he (Mr. L.) was never 
more surprised than when liis hou. and 
learned friend undeceived the court, in 
the idea with which some, of them had 
gone away, that Lord Miiito had approv. 
ed the college and admired its progress. 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. L.) should have gone 
away with the idea, not only of his hav- 
ing approved of it, but that he thought 
some of the cleverest young men had 
come from the colUge ; but good God ! 
how different was this from his hon. 
and learned friend’s account of the very 
same document ! This not only shewed 
how necessary it was to read the whole 
of a paper, and not to garble it, (which he 
was sorry to say some gentlemen in this 
court were too apt to do) but it proved 
how necessary it was also to avoid garb- 
ling an argument arising from such 
paper. Such conduct always led to confu- 
sion, sophistry, and an immeasurable waste, 
of time. How much better was H to 
meet the 'questioa fairly,— and hear all 
that could be said upon the sulked, be- 
fore a determined opinion wu thraicd. 
VOL.IV. Z 
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His maxim always was to hear every thing 
on both sides with candour, and' judge 
fur himself of the soundness of the argu- 
ments he had heard i He con Id not give 
abetter proof of his candour, than the 
attention he had bestowed to every thing 
suggested from the other side of the bar. 
Those hon. gcMitlemcn would acknowledge 
that he had always supported them when- 
ever he thought they' did right; — he had 
voted for them on ten or twelve occasions, 
and against them perhaps as often. Thert?- 
fore having said this, he hoped they would 
give him credit for not being an oppuscr 
of men, but of measures : but that can- 
dour which he shewed them he hoped 
they would shew to him. 

Now, what would ho the result of all 
tills debating in this house ? He would 
tell the court what the result would 
it would be this, that the affairs of the 
college and those of India would be found 
to he so ill inaiiuged, that unless some 
serious effort at amendment took place, 
ruin must speedily follow. He confessed 
lie liad read a good deal of sophistry in 
the shape of argument, hut, what was 
still worse, he had heard more sophistry 
without even the colour of argument. 
Never did he hear such Cambridge warm 
water stuff as had fallen from tlie hon. 
and learned gentleman near him (Mr. 
Frcshficld). 'rherc was, however, one 
circumstance in favour of that gcntle- 
inan's speech which deseiTcd considera- 
tion, namely, it was unanswcrahle ; and 
that for a very obvious reason, there was 
nothing in it to answ'cr ; it was totally 
destitute even of the ghost of an argu- 
ment. The hon. geiitlomaii might tri- 
umph ill being luiansweralilc, hut lie 
ically did not advance the cause he had 
taken up one single jot ; and probably it 
would Juive been much better for the di- 
lector.s, if the hon. gontleiiiaii had not 
spoken at all. He (Mr. L.) was as much 
surprized at his speech, as with that of 
his hon. and learned friend ; for he must 
own, that little did he expect that his 
hon. and learned friend could have given 
siieh facts as he did ; not one act of the 
college, from its beginning down to the 
latest monieht, which was of any impor- 
tance, but was brought by his hon. and 
learned friend under the review of the 
court ; and in the course of that detail, 
lie had given the most damning proofs of 
the deplorable state of the institution. 
The directors might see, howe\'er, that 
if they dammed up the course of truth ; 
if they had stopt up the floodgates of 
justice, and stemmed the torrent of iu- 
ijiiiry so long, it had at last broke out at 
the cheeks. And what WQuId be the 
Goiiscquence, if they were to dam np his 
(Mr. L.'s) speeches in that court, as they 
had. attempted to do.^ Why he should 
frW/e / That would be the consequence. 


^.•^Haileyhury College^ 

{A laugh). So , he would rather advise 
the court to hear him with patience ; but 
he did not think his speeches would ope*- 
rate any more upon the directors thaii 
those of his hoti. and learned friend. Ne- 
ver did any thing come before this court, 
so plain and so simple as the case before 
them ; but the very clearness and plain- 
ness of it, like the brightness of the suii^ 
coufoimderl and dazzled rather than con- 
vinced. Had they been conscious of the 
purity of their course, they would, like 
the eagle, have beheld the splendor of 
the sun witli a steady eye ; but Iierc, the 
moment the sun of truth shined forth, 
their eyes became dazzled, and they 
shrunk from the contest. As a proof of 
this, they were bound, in the first in- 
stance, to admit the truth of the evidence 
brought forward by his hon, friend, buK 
they dare not meet the inquiry. With 
what satisfaction and applause, however, 
did they listen to those who advocated 
their cause! but, cm the other hand, how 
discontented and anxious were they in 
listening to those who moved for the in- 
quiry ! He (Mr. L.) would tell the coiirfc 
a proof of this : never did he see such a 
change of muscles hi the faces of those 
hon. gentlemen, as when an advocate for 
inquiry censed to wpeak, and an opposer 
of it began ; he saw a remarkable instance 
of tliis when the lion, and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. U, Grant) s|v>ke so well upon 
the subject; their chins were then so 
smooth and so short, that a barber would 
have lowTred his price for the job of a 
shave ; their face* were covered with 
smiles, and they looked so calm and pla- 
cid, that one would have thought they 
were conscious of victory ; but when his 
hon. friend Mr. Hume i-osc to speak, he 
(Mr. L.) fancied he heard them cry out 
with one voice, “ the cause is lost !” 

Here he must take occasion tovindicate 
his worthy friend (Mr. Hume) from the 
imputation of liaving intended to ridicule 
public w'orship ; if bis worthy friend hac) 
said any thing upon this subject which 
could give offence in this point of view, 
it could only have been in the warmth oi 
the debate. ‘ He bail so great a regard for 
his worthy friend, that he would not 
have it said tliat he had thrown a shade 
of ridicule on the young men's attending 
the morning prayers ; his hon. friend 
meant to do no such thing, nor did he in 
fact say any thing to bear out such an im- 
putation. It was necessary to say this in 
his worthy friend's vindication, because 
without explanation, knowing. that the 
advocates of the college could not attack 
him by argument, it was very probable 
that those now cut down by the force 
of his speech would triumphantly say, 
** what attention ran we pay to a man 
who attacks religion ? what attention ^ 
can we pay to a man who, after attacks 
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iug the religious institutions of bis 
country, and after arguing that reli- 
gious instruction is an essential basis 
of a good moral character, can publicly 
deny iiis own assertion, by calling an 
“ attentioii to niorniiig prayer ' ridicu- 
‘‘ * lous He hoped, therefore, that 
Ids honorable friend would excuse him 
fur Uiis observation on his behalf, know- , 
ing what handle might be made of the 
smallest lapse by the enemies of inquiry. 
An attempt has been made to throw out 
•an invidious obsci^'^ation against his lion, 
friend, by nlliiding to the sentiments of 
the historian Hume upon matters of reli- 
gion ; now, in one point of view, he 
thought tlie comparison between David 
Hume and his lion, friend was a just com- 
pliinent to the latter ; the historian was 
on able and acute writer, and had done 
■more for philosophy than any other wri- 
ter in the English language; and, like 
ids worthy friend, he was a most faithful 
historian ; no man was more unbiassed 
and unprejudiced in the facts which he 
undertook to detail ; so was his worthy 
friend, who had given the court a most 
luiuiiious, accurate, and unprejudiced 
history of Hertford college ; and what- 
ever his worthy fiiciid had said upon the 
subject of religious worship, it was not 
for the ])urpose of attacking religion it- 
self, but for tile purpose of eliciting truth, 
lids was the great object of Ids worthy 
friend ; and he could ouly say for him- 
«clf, that whenever he got up to defend 
any cause, iniportaut or unimportant, he 
wished to do it without sophistry, with- 
out blinking the argument, and witliout 
searching after the iiieans of smothering 
the real truth of the case. Any man who 
flevhued from this line of duty, really de- 
served the iron lied of Procrustes. If the 
truth would not bear him out, why then 
he would sit down. 

There were one or two other circum- 
stances which he could not forbear nieii- 
-tioniug ; it had been said by the advocates 
of the college, “ why do you now wish 
to disturb the order of things ? every 
thing is at rest, and peace is restored." 
Tlie state of the college so described re- 
minded him of a speech of a Scythian to 
Alexander the Great ; after describing the 
<leva8tations of the conqueror, and the 
destruction of the people by the sword, 

. the Scythian concluded by saying, “ wiieii 
you make our country a desert, you 
call that peace !'* so, when the direc- 
tors made a desert of Hertford college, 
they called that peace and quietness. 
But peace was really not reserved for the 
•eollege ; for it was a singulai* fact, that 
at this moment there were no less than 
seven young men set over every six, for 
the purpose of guarding them. What 
did this prove ? Why it proved th^ the 
college was in such a state, that if pr^- 


cautionary measures of this kind were not 
taken, the college was every hour in dan- 
ger of insurrection and tumult. The court 
had seen already what happened in the 
college ; they had seen that such was the 
state of riot and disorder, that the young 
men had pulled down two staircases, 
and armed themselves with the iron bal- 
lustracies, threatening destruction to eve- 
ry man who op|M>sod them ; they liad 
heard, from the coIlA;e reports, that so 
far from peace being restored, or, at 
least, the lifspositioii to mischief being 
€*radicated, that it was found necessary 
to set two guards over cai^li of the young 
men who were suspected. Why, what did 
this prove ? Why it proved that the college 
Wiis every moment in danger of I'Xjdosiori. 
It proved that the smoke which issued 
from the cratt.u* portended anotlier con- 
vulsion of the mouiiLaiii. The crater 
might be stopped up, and a seeming calm 
might be restored ; but every man knew', 
from philosophical principles, that iii pro- 
portion to the force of that resistance wtis 
the spring of elasticity ; the peace which 
was talked of was only secured by bars 
and bolts, and the vigilance of centiiiels. 
There, were twenty-four cbainbers con- 
faining each six young nreti, ami a guard 
of seven ceiitinels were pljureil over eacli 
chamber, and yet this was what was 
called peace. It miglit as w'cll be said 
that Newgate was in a state of peace, for 
the college was regulated upou the saim^ 
priuciples ; tlic keeper of Newgate might 
say, with just as much propriety, I Ijave 
the most peaceable, orderly, w'cll (jisi>oscd 
men ill ti>e world under my care, for I 
have double ironed every one of tlieiii. 
Upou this principle was the peace and 
gotui order of the college kept ii|» ; hut 
would any man say that hulls and bars 
changed the disposition of the inhabitants 
of Newgate ? Was the peaceable dispo- 
sition wliicli they shewed under shackles 
and manacles, to be built upon as a com • 
plcte change in their native inclinations? 
Blit the court were told that the students 
at Hertford college were completely 
changed. How?— Why by double iron- 
ing them! • Tliat was the change of dis- 
position. But what would they do if the 
double irons were taken off? Why, they 
would instantly break out ti.gaiii. He 
was really astonished at tlic absurdity of 
what he heard upon this subject. It 
mig^it as well be said that the French 
prisoners confiiied in England, during the 
late war, were a very peaceable, well 
disposed people. But was it not noto- 
rious that they broke out in arms tlie mo- 
ment they got back to their own country ? 
He had no doubt that, in the same man- 
ner, the students at Hertford college 
would break out the moment their re- 
straints were . removed. Who were the 
persons that were tlieie now 'i Why they 
Z 2 
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w«ire all young men who were engaged in 
the late tumulUk It was evident that they 
could only be governed by a competent 
dominating power. And so' long as the 
directors set guards over them stronger 
than themselves, they would be peaceable 
and well disposed. Bat surely the dispo- 
sition to riot and raischiof still remained 
ill the heart of the coliege-i-and yet this 
was the institution which called for the 
. nigh encoAiiums of its advocates ; really, 
he could not comprehend the wisdom of 
such an Institution— to him it appeared a 
complete non-descrIpt : and if the court 
of directors could not make head or tail 
'of his speech, he assured them he could 
not make head or tail of their college ; it 
was an incomprehensible jumble of incon- 
gruity. The argument, thei'cfore, of 
peace being restored was quite fallacious, 
when the court looked to tlm means taken 
to make it secure ; it was only necessary 
til look at the college itself to prove the 
fallacy of the argument : and yet the di- 
rectors with one voice cried out, ** why 
do you bring forward this inquiry f 
** why do you talk of inquiry? when 


learned friend a plain and unprejudiced 
course of argument. This was Iwo words 
for himsdf and one for his friend;*^ f Cry 
of queiiion ! quBaHum />-^He should not 
be put down as he had been hcretefbrr, 
to-day he had made a resolution to stick 
close to the point, and he appealed to the 
court wlietlier he had not kept his word ; 
he was determined to stick close to the 
skirts of the directors, and he believed on 
this occasion be bad stuck close to them ; 
it was fit that the directors should listen 
to the reasonable demands of their consti- 
tuents : and whenever they acted right 
they might build upon his support ; though 
they liad abased him on a variety of occa- 
sions he should not be discouraged in the 
discharge of his duty ; he would follow 
the Christian doctrine : for when they hit 
him upon one cheek he would turn the 
other ; whenever he found them in the 
right he would always support them 
through thick and thin— he was never 
prejudiced against them in any case, 
though they might be prejudiced against 
him; they might not think him their 
friend, and they might endeavour to put 


** every thing in the college is restored to 
** a perfect state of tranquillity? your 
** demand for inquiry is foolish and vexa- 
tioua ; you propose it for ths express 
purpose of shewing a spirit of opposi- 
** tiou ; and, so far from wishing to ob- 
** tain a real and substantial inquiiy, or 
coming at the justice of the case, you 
have some private spleen of your own 
** to indulge ; because if you brought this 
“ case forward when there were any 
** overt acts of violence committed, we 
** should have listened with attention to 
the proposal for an inquiry. Why did 
you not bring Jt forward then? ” This 
question whs easily answered, the rea- 
son why the inquiry was not brought 
forward then, was bccauso every thing 
respecting the college was kept secret. 
All the overt acts, with respect to 
which the iinpiiry was now proposed, 
were kept in the dark. How then could 
tlie proprietors move for an inquiry into 
eiffcumstances which they did uot know i 
The directors, therefore, in this instance, 
were like the woodman in the fable of 
the satyr— they blew hot and cold in the 
same breath. Now, no reasonable man 
could deny that his hon. and learned 
friend had adhered to the plain language 
of truth, and that he had steered clear of 
prejudice and partiality. Ho was sorry 
to say, however, that on the other hand 
the directors had met his hon. friend with 
prejudice and something like a splenetic 
feeling. He confessed that he did ex- 
pect the case wopld have been, received in 
a very dlflbrent way, after the tone and 
manner ct fimt assumed by the advocates 
of the college. Far hjs part, be had en- 
dcavoiirod to imitate the examine of his 


him down ; but still he would sdways sup- 
port them wlieu they were in the right, 
because truth was atenial and unchange- 
able ; prejudice never should blind liis 
eyes in estimating the conduct of any 
man ; and, therefose, whenever he found 
their conduct to be honorable and pro- 
per, he should always support them with 
his life ; but, on the other hand, if he 
found them tripping, he should tell them 
in a manly and candid manner to their 
frees that lie disapproved their conduct, 
for it never should be said of him, Uiat 
he uttered that behind a man’s back . 
which he was ashamed to say to his face. 
He should not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the court; although there 
were still several arguments which might 
be urged in support of the question ; but 
he did not think that long speeches tend- 
ed to throw much light upon a subject 
which was already as clear as the noon- 
day; he entertained a hope that the di- 
rectors would feel it tlicir interest as well 
as their duty, to come to a conduaion 
upon this question, which would be satis- . 
factory to the general body of the proprie- 
tors, as well as beneficial to the college ; 
above all things he begged to recommend, 
amongst the other Improvemciits suggest- 
ed for that institution, that the directors 
would order the publication of a* new 
English dictionary, in order that the pro- 
prietors and the world, might underaund 
the thie meaning of the w^s introdieed , 
into this discussion; for Instance^ he 
would have the directors* meaning of the 
word peace *’ introdiieed, and he would 
have it said that peace, aoeording to the 
East-Iiidia Company's definitfen, meant a*^ 
slate of warfrre kept down by a state of 
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force and coercion, for such he took to be 
the peace now preserved at Hertford coU 
lege. It was notthat calm placid state of 
thiaga arising from the conviction of fiiult, 
but from a resolution to return to a state 
of violence and outrage, when the present 
restraints were taken off ; but to come to 
tlie point, he hoped the directors would 
not only have a test to decide upon the 
merits of the students when they left the 
college, but that they would establish a 
ruld^ by which some selection should be 
made, in admitting young men to receive 
their education at the institution ; for the 
chief objection he relied upon was that 
young men of ail descriptions were per* 
niitt^ to enter the college, without any 
reference whatever to their qualifications 
for the East-India service ; but this fault 
was carried still further : because young 
men were sent out to India of all descrip- 
tions, whether qualified or not, whether 
with mind or without mind. How was 
it possible that the Company's affairs 
could be properly administered? — how 
could the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land be preserved in India, if they were 
entrusted to such hands ? If young men 
were received without test, and sent out 
without test, what security had they for 
the due government of iheir territorial 
possessions. .It was this crying evil that 
made this college a disgrace to the Com- 
pany, and how could it be otherwise, if 
it was open to the admission of every 
young man, provided he liad infiueiice 
enough to procure an appointment in In- 
dia ? And here he (Mr. L.) could not 
but admire the candour of those parents, 
who liad confidence enough in tiic college 
to send their children there to receive 
their education ; but, at the same time, 
they must know they were acting against 
their own interest in so doing. The 
court of directors, liowever, must be 
Convinced, after all they heard upon this 
subject, that inquiry was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the honor and character of 
the India Company, and in the confident 
hope^ that they would not shut their ears 
to the voice of reason and trutii, he 
should conclude by voting in favour of a 
motion, with which the best interests of 
the Company were identified. 

Mr. Dixon rose and said, that long 
at he had been experienced in the world, 
and much as he had mixed with it, he 
never was witness in his life to so length- 
ened a oansideration of one of the plainest 
question that ever was submitted to hu- 
man judgment ; the question appeared 
to him to lie in the narrowest compass ; 
and, in his opinion, it might have been 
eoAtafaied in the shell of the smallest nut 
that ever grew. When he seconded the 
motfem ofi his hon. and learned friend^ if 
he had thought there had been anything 
of crimination or accusation contained in 


it, he should have been the last man to 
lend his aid to anything of that kind. 

/’rqpWcf or interposed, and said, that 
the hon. gentleman had already delivered 
bis sentiments upon the subject : and al- 
though he should be happy to hear the 
hon. gentleman again, yet the order of 
the pioceedings would not permit him to 
deliver a second speech. 

Mr. Dixon said it igas tme that he bad 
seconded the motion, but it would be re- 
collected that he reserved to himself the 
opportunity of addressidg the court upon 
the merits of the question. He now ex- 
pressed a confident hope that the question 
would be carried without a ballot. As 
every person had now heard out the 
charges preferred against the college, it 
must be the opinion of the whole court, 
that the persons immediately connected 
with the college were the most unfit to 
decide upon their merits. Undoubtedly, 
there was a shorter course which might 
have been pursued than that adopted by 
his hon. and learned friend. Namely, 
that of bringing the subject under the 
consideration of Parliament. But his 
lion, and learned friend, with that can- 
dour and justice which distinguished his 
conduct throughout this proceeding, had 
preferred submitting the case to the no- 
tice of those persons who held high and 
responsible situations in the Company, in 
order that it miglit not be said by this 
court that those who sought inquiry Into 
abuse bad gone about, by indirect means, 
to attain their object. It however had 
been asserted by a person connected with 
the college, that if tlie question were to lie 
deckled by the court of proprietors, there 
would be very little likelihood of justice 
being done to the college, or to those per> 
sons interested in its welfare. Now, the 
pei'soii who made that assertion was in 
the first place, mistaken in supposing 
that tiie case was intended to be submit- 
ted to the decision of the proprietors : 
and in the second, he was equally mis- 
taken as to the sentiments and views of 
the court. The question was not whe- 
ther the case was to be submitted to the 
court of proprietors, but the proposition 
was whether the court of directors would 
be pleased to do— what? To inquire 
whether this establishment had answered 
the purposes for which it was intended, or 
no? Could there be greater deference 
shewn to any body of men than that ma- 
nifested to the directors in this proposi- 
tion? Nothing, in his opinion, oouKl 
exceed it : and undoubtedly, there could 
not be a more serious subject of inquiry 
submitted to any tribunal. And ivlietber 
it was brou^t forward immediately 
through the directors, or at the instance 
of the court of proprietors, it was a 
question that could not fail io excite the 
notice of every man who wished well to 
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the East- India Company: and, for hit 
own part he was quite satisfied that whe- 
ther the question .passed to-day, or a 
weeh, or a mouth hence, au inquiry 
must be made, at all events, into the 
state Of this institution. 

it was his intention not to have said a 
single word, nor to have given his own 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
the establishment, except so far as regard- 
ed particular circumstances. He certainly 
had well considered the subject ; and he 
must say, as one of his leading objections 
to the institution, that he did not like 
. that complete monopoly which went to 
the extent of saying that no person 
should go out in the East-lndia Compa- 
ny’s civil service, unless he had been edu- 
cated in that college. The absurdity of 
such a regulation must appear obvious 
when it was considered that by mlopting 
H, the East-lndia Company shut its doors 
sigainst native genius and accidental ta- 
feiit. What would have become of the 
East-lndia Company, had they acted upon 
such a narrow policy as this in the early 
period of their history? It. could not 
but be known to every man acquainted 
with the annals of the Kust-India Com- 
pany, that from the time of CoU Floyd, 
down to that of General Harris, the 
Company’s history was distinguished by 
the achievements of men of the first tibi- 
tity, both in a civil and military point of 
view, who had nothing to guide them but 
real, native merit, and their own (lersotial 
experience. Was it to be supposed that 
I he acquisition of the Coiiipany's iiiimcnse 
icrritories in India was the result of that 
narrow policy now contended for? No; 
certainly not. It was the work of men 
not educated at any particular seminary, 
or brought up under any peculiarly 
auspicious circumstances. Undoubtedly, 
they were men who Imd received a good 
education ; hut their best tuition was ac • 
quired in the school of experience. Sure* 
ly no man who considered this question 
with tVic views of a philosopher, or with 
the sense of a man of the world, would 
seriously argue that native merit and na- 
tural talent ought to be debarred the 
chance of rising in the service of the In- 
dia Company, truly because the persons 
possessing suc^ talents, did not receive 
their education at a particular school. As 
a measure of policy, undoubtedly, the 
ComiKUiy ought to secure for their ser- 
vants the best possible educatiou ; and 
he, for one, should always give the pre- 
ference to those young men whose minds 
and habits were formed under the imme- 
diate observation of the Company: but 
he would seriously ask tbc court of di- 
rectors whether they would debar them- 
selves of the power of attracting to them- 
selves the services of any person posse».<«ed 
of talent or merit of any description,. 


which would .answer their purpose? 
Wherever they saw talent, or wherever 
they saw merit, if they found they could 
turn it to their account for the benefit of 
the Company, they ought not to shut 
themselves out from the power of em- 
ploying' it. If he were to look to the 
history of Itiose distinguished men wlio 
had adorned the annals of this country, 
and who had risen to eminence by their 
native talents alone, he should And abun- 
dant reasons in support of this obsen-a- 
tion. In the annals of the army, of the 
navy, and of politics, he would find in- 
numerable instances of men who had at- 
tained distinction by their personal me- 
rits, and native talents. The whole his- 
tory of the army of this country continued 
this statement. With respect to the na- 
vy, from the time of Boseawen, to that of 
Nelson, an illustrious list of distinguished 
names was to be found, which were ren- 
dered eminent by these qualities alone. 
In politics, the names of Pitt and Welles- 
ley would alone justify every thing he 
could sny on this subject. Surely, with 
such a field as the ftopulation of this great 
country ‘opened to the India Company for 
culling and chusing native talent for their 
service, he should feel justified in the ob- 
servation that they were likely to make a 
better harvest of the human mind than 
from any partial advantage they could de- 
rive from this expensive establishment. 
How vain and futile would lie the eflTorts 
of mankind, if tiicy depended upon a 
particular course of education for the 
success of their enterprizes. Such a jk)- 
licy a.^ this would cut off and blast the 
buds of native genius and talent. Let 
the court of directors look around them, . 
and see the number of respectable and 
honorable characters who adorned that 
court, and ask them whether they attri- 
buted their success in the world to a col- 
legiate education? Let them be asked 
whether they had risen to their present 
fortune and rank in the world by being 
brought up at a particular school ? Let 
them be asked by what means they ac- 
quired property and character? and lie 
had no doubt the answer would be that 
they attained such distinctions in the . 
school of experience. With proper regu- 
lations, and under certain restrictions, 
he had no doubt that Hertford college 
would produce some good'; but surely, 
wheu there was reason to suspect that 
tilings had not gone on right in that in-- 
stitutioii, it was but reasonable that the 
court ot* directors should accede to the 
motion for an inquiry bow for it had an- . 
swered the purposes for which it was 
founded.? The very imputations wbich- 
liad been cast upon it would naturally be 
said were a sufficient reason why the 
tion for inquiry should be adopted, Thft 
public mind was a good a^al interested its 
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the result. of this question: and the 
only observation he should make upon 
‘this part of the subject, was that men of 
the first talents andubservatioti had called 
out, as it were, with one voice, that this 
business must be inquired into : — that it 
must undergo a proper and thorough exa- 
iniiiation. But here he could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment that 
those geiitlcnieu who appeared to cry out 
the loudest for inquiry, became in fact, 
the advocates of the college, and used 
every effort in their power to stifle in- 
quiry. Circumstanced as the Company 
were, this was rather an extraordinary 
inode of proceeding. Many observations 
had fallen from this part of the court 
upon the conduct of the bon. ex-director 
who moved the previous question. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing absurd in the 
step itself; but it appeared to him to be 
a highly mischievous proceeding. He 
wished not to deprive the hoii. gciitleinau 
of any merit that might be due to him 
for such a step; but he always held it to 
be a fairer inode of proceeding to meet 
the question, whatever it might be, and 
let it stand upon its own merits or de- 
merits, rather than get rid of it by mov- 
ing the previous question. 

The hon. gentleman who addressed the 
court last but one (Mr. Fresh tield) had 
made one very curious obsei^^atioii. And 
he TMr. D.) sincerely wished the hon. 
gentleman might not be an instance of 
the truth of his own maxim. He said, 
keep me from my friends, and I will 
take care of my enemies.** No doubt 
the hon. gentleman flid his best ; hut ne- 
ver was any man more nnfortiiiiate in ail 
the observations he had made; for the 
whole tendency of his speccli went to cut 
to pieces those whom he wisliod to pro- 
tect. Every observation which had fallen 
from him exposed the flanks of the di- 
rectors to the flre of those enemies against 
whom he had taken up the cudgels. 
There was another expression of the hon. 
gentleman which alsofliilcd of its object. 
The hon. gentleman had accused his (Mr. 
Dixon's) hon. and learned friend with 
having embraced various objects in one of 
his resolutions, in order to catch diiferent 
persons. Now he (Mr. D.) trusted that 
there was no gentleman in this court with 
his eyes and ears open, silly enough to be 
caught by any thing which his own judg- 
ment did not approve. The hoii. gentle- 
man, therefore, was mistaken in sup- 
Xiosing that there was any body in this 
court who could be caught by any fresh 
contrivance, as he alluderl to. Having 
made these few I'emarks, he should not 
trouble the court any fai'ther. He was 
decidedly for the question moved by his 
worthy and learned friend, that it be re- 
ferrei) to the directors to examine how 


far the institution had answered the pur- 
pose intended. 

Tlic Chairman then addressed the court, 
and said, that after this subject had occu- 
pied so much time in disciissioti, and af- 
ter nearly three days were exhausted in 
its examination, the opinion he had at 
first expressed was in no degree altered. 
He was still convinced in his own mind, 
notwithstanding all hp had heard in the 
course of the debate, that this motion for 
inquiiy could answer no good purpose. 
At so late an hour of the day, he had no 
disposition to trouble the court with are- 
capitulation of the grounds of his opinion : 
but a.s much stress had been laid by the 
hon. gentleman wlio opened this debate, 
upon the particular speech of one of the 
directors who presided at Haileybury col- 
lege, he thought it was but lU that other 
speeches of a more recent date should be 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Hume, 1 protest against reading 
any papers that are not in the hands of 
the court of proprietors. 

'I'he Chairman resumed, and said that 
these speeches w'cre before the propnetoi*s. 
The proceedings at tlie examinations at 
the college were before the proprietors, 
and he would take leave to have them 
read, not having been done before, with 
a view to put the court of proprietors in 
possession of the present state of the col- 
lege. There were three speeches upon 
the last three examinations ; and if the 
court would sufler tbeiii to be reml, they 
would shew tlic sentiments entertained 
by the professors upon the present state 
of the college, and the inexpediency of 
Interfering to disturb what was doing so 
well. 

Mr. Kinnaird spoke to order. He had 
no objection to any gentleman’s reading 
any paper, as a part of his speech. But 
if the hun. chairman was al^ut to have 
documents read by the clerk, which were 
not in the i>ossessioii of the proprietors, 
and which were coiiflncd solely to the 
knowledge of the directors, he (Mr. K.) 
must insist that the proprietors had a 
right to call for any other documents 
which they thought necessary to the elu- 
cidation of this subject. He was sure the 
hon. chairman would feci that his liou. 
friend did not by any means wish to rest 
the accusation of the college upon the do- 
cument alluded to. His hon. friend only 
read that document for the purpose oV 
shewing that the charges were founded 
upon documents existing at the time, and 
by no means to prejudice the question as 
to the present state of the college. Ho 
had no objection to the hon. chairioaii's 
producing these documents if he thought 
they were an answer at all to the object 
which his hon. friend had in view when 
he read the paper referred to. 
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The Chairman begged to say, that the 
particular documents he propose to read, 
were the reports of the speeches delivered 
at the last three examinations, and as 
they were iu the hands of Uie proprietors, 
he hoped .there would he no objection to 
their being read. Doubtless many of the 
proprictoi’s had not had an opportunity of 
perusing them ; and .when a great ques- 
tion of this kind had taken up three 
days discusi’ion, and when so many im- 
portant consequences might arise from the 
result, it was very fit that the proprietors 
should have them read. Tliey were not 
long, and would not take up five minutes, 
altogether. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that if any part of 
these papers were to be read, it was but 
fair that the whole should be l;dd before 
the court. 

, Mr. Impey said, nothing could be more 
proper than when certain documents were 
read on one side of the question, which 
were supposed to be unfavourable to the 
college, that another document should be 
read on the other side of the question, 
which was favourable to it. The hon. 
gentleman might rest assured that the 
whole of the reports would be read. But 
if the court were to sit for several days, 
upon this debate, and it should be found 
propOT to read particular documents on 
one side of the question, it was but rea- 
sonable and fair that other documents 
should be read on the other side. There 
could be no objection to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. chairman, if the pro- 
ceedings of the court were to be conduct- 
ed with any thing like candour and fair 
dealing. 

Mr. Hume submitted whether it was 
proper for the lion, gentleman to read 
parts of documents without reading the 
whole. The bon. chairman seemed dis- 
posed to give only the report of the col- 
lege council of December 1815. He (Mr. 
H.j wanted to have all the documents laid 
befoi'e the court, with a view to enable 
them to judge what the directors were 
about. He must protest against garbling 
and reading only such parts of the papers 
as suited the purpose of the directors. If 
the whole were read, he could liave no 
objection to the admission of any docu- 
ments. 

The CAutrman said, lie wished to have 
the documents read, merely with a view 
of shewing what were the opinions of the 
professors and the court of directors on 
the iatest occasion they had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the state of the col- 
l^e. • 

Mr. Kinnaird reminded the court that 
they must be on their guard against re- 
ceiving papers and documents which were 
entirely founded upon the reports of the 
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professors, they being their own histori- 
ans and their own panegyrists. 

The Chairman said, that in point of 
courtesy, he could read all these papers 
as a part of his speech ; and the only 
reasoiLhe called upon the clerk to read 
them, was, because that person could 
read them better than he could. They 
were the reports of the professors, who 
were, no doubt, interested in the cha- 
racter of the college ; but tliey were the 
reports of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, were bound to tell 
the court of directors fairly and candidly 
the real state of that Institution. These 
reports were not made with reference to 
the present' question ; but the ordinary 
reports made by the professors in the 
discharge of their duty, without any view 
to the present discussion, and without 
any design of giving a false colour to the 
transactions of the college. The first 
paper he should propose to be read was- 
the report of the college council of the 
18th December, 1815. 

Mr. Hume said he believed that paper 
was not before the court, and if it were 
read he had a right to call for any other 
document in possession of the directors^ 
upon this subject. 

The Chairman replied, that all the 
papers he proposed to read were before 
the court. 

The reports of tlie 18th December, 
1815, and 30th May, 1816, were put in 
and read as follow : — 

Eeport of the College Council, 18f4 
December, 181.5. 

** That the council would have been 
better justified in presenting a most fa- 
vourable report if the term had closed in 
November, there having been no childish 
disonler, the forerunner of more serious 
disturbances, during the preceding term, 
and no complaints from the neighbour- 
hood of irregularities — that the study of 
the authorities to administer discipline 
without causing irritation had not been 
unsuccessful — and the severe examples 
which the council had been compelled to 
make, excited no rebellious motion in 
the body of the students ; for since that 
period the college had remained in a state 
of perfect subordination. 

That nothing, perhaps, could prove 
mere fully the capacities of the institution 
for producing essential good than the 
creditable progress which its literature 
continued to make in spite of all dilBeuT- 
ties, interruptions and distuibanccs — ' 
the present term exhibiting roccimens of 
Iteerary exoelleoce, if not perhaps of the 
first o^r, yet in an high degree respec- 
table andpridseworthy— andin the orfen- 
fef depiMrUneot the exertions were more 
than usually satisfectory, fee. dec. 
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The Chairman's speech commenced 
hy cotiKratulfttiiig the students on the 
eminent proficiency which a certain por- 
tion of them had happily attained in 
tlififerent branches of literature, European 
and Oriental — remarked upon the excel- 
lence of an EiiKlish essay which had bi’eti 
just read, both as to its matter and 
composition ; he addressed the students 
who had obtained honorary distinctions 
after the following manner. ‘ You,* 
.said he, ‘ experience now the benefits 
of application ; and the salutary conse- 
quences of having submitted to disci* 
pliiie — you have entered upon the path 
that leads to success, it is now open 
to you — you are only to persevere in 
the course you have commenced here, 
aud when you arrive on the Indian 
scene, a more splendid and inipuriatit 
career will present itself to you with 
the most favourable prognostics.* He 
then declared, that he eoiild not with- 
hold his approbation from those who, 
thoitgli they iiad not obtained hono- 
rary distinctions, had been orderly in 
their conduct, and diligent in tlieir appli- 
catloii't to study — laTnentcd, that Oriental 
literature had not been so f^enf rally at- 
feiiclcd to, hut trusted that tlie study of it 
xvouid become more universal in f^uture. 
He noticed with great pleasure the con- 
r.‘iict of those wiio were tertne<l seniors , 
and the happy effect of their exertions, 
and example — paid a high complimetit 
to the principal and professors for their 
labours and zeal — alluded to the case of 
those unhappy young men who had ex- 
cluded tliemsclves from tlie benefits of 
the institution, by a conduct unworthy 
of the British character, bringing dis- 
grace oil themselves, and anguish on 
their families— lie hoped the severe but 
necessary fate of such misguided young 
men would have a salutary influence on 
those he addressed. He. concluded by 
impressively rccommeiidiiig those about 
to leave the institution, that they would 
progressively establish tliat high charac- 
ter which was preceding them to India, 
and which would lead them infallibly to 
honor and independence.*' 

Report of College Council^ 30/4 . 

Magy I8l6. 

“ This report was to the following 
effect. It began by stating, that the 
council bad the gratification of^ report- 
iug*^thc present term had been happily 
distinguished hy a state of discipline as 
satisfactory as ever had been witnessed 
from the foundation of the college, the 
observance of collegiate rules and duties, 
had/ oil the whole, been correct and 
steady ; the conduct of the students^ in 
general, remarkable for a steady and 're- 
spectful submission to authority ; though 
AsiaHc Jbtir/rtl/-'— No. 


such a favourable representation was not 
absolutely without some exceptions, aris- 
ing from those who had not derived all 
the reformation to be wished from the 
punishment of their former misconduct 
— they commended, in a peculiar manner, 
the seniors for their excellent conduct 
and example — bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of those lately admitted, 
as more correct and iffknly than had been 
usual in the first period of co|Iegiate 
residence. 

111 reference to litiTalure, they stated, 
that the Asiatic languages had been sel 
doui cultivated with greater zeal and 
success — lamenting that ilieir report of 
European literature couhl not be perhaps 
quite so favourable as in some former 
]>eriods — they hoped such a feeling would 
not be permanent nor prevail to such a 
degree as to defeat the wise and liberal 
views, which embraced a sound European 
education as the essential object of the 
institution ; expressing, that, although 
the general current of emulation had run 
In that direction not unusually strong, 
yet many instances of highly creditable 
and meritorious services were to be found 
in the department of classical and mathe- 
matical literature, and that it might 
safely be ufiirmed there had been a gene- 
ral disposition to pMrsue some branch of 
knowledge or otlier — the instances having 
been very rare of any abandonment of 
all literary application. 

The ('hairniaii terminated the day in 
commeiidutioii of the general exertions' 
displayed by the college — thanking the 
priiifupal and professors for the skilful 
and scientific discliargc of their duty — 
entreating the students to a full exertion 
of their several talents, and a studious 
attention to the statutes and regulations ■ 
— inciting those about to leave the instf- 
tutioii, by every motive of honor and 
policy to obtain tlie proud and conscious 
dignity of rectitude. He strongly rccom- . 
mended those who remaiiicii to consult 
their own interest, the feelings and 
anxious solicitude of their friends, and 
act up to what they themselves expected, 
and what those friends felt for them. 
He lamented that the regulations did not 
admit of a prize being awarded to Mr. 
Houlderson for his great proficiency in 
San^rit, because lie was not a Madras 
student, but held up so shining an ex- 
ample as most worthy of imitation, and 
concluded by taking an affectionate fare- 
well.** 

Mr. Jackson asked whether these pa- 
pers were laid before the court of pro- 
prietors at the last quarterly court but 
one, namely in September ? 

The Chairman said be had no doubt 
that they were upon the table of the 
court at that time. 

VoL. IV. 2 A 
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The report of the college council of the 
18th December I BIG, was then put in and 
read as follows 

Substance of the College Council Be- 

port on the I 8 I /1 December ^ 1816. 

** 'fliey found themselves relieved from 
offering detailed aciounts of the college 
discipline, as the iiioiithly reports fur- 
nished regular and minute information. 
No case of inisconduct had lately oc- 
curred, .suilieieiitly aggravated to call for 
censure affecting the term or the appoiiit- 
ineiit of the o/reiiders — they professed 
lhatgre:it iiiiproveuieiits were ohseryable, 
and the cr>lli*ge, on the whole, exhibited a 
gratifying aspect of propriety and order- 
some little ditficulties indeed which the 
council had to encounter had occurred 
in the latter end of the term *, but too 
partial in their extent and too short in 
tlieir duration to have made any serious 
example necessary. They announced the 
term to have been remarkable for a praise- 
worthy spirit of industry and eiuulaiion 
in many individuals and in various de- 
partments of literature. 

“ The Chairman congratulated the 
East India Company, the principal, the 
professors and the oriental visitor on the 
progress and prospects of the students— 
he regretted that there should have been 
even the least irregularity observable 
respecting regular attendances at chapel 
and elsewhere, while the general good 
order and morality was so much to be 
coimuciidod. 

“ He coniineiited on the great improve- 
ment in literature, and especially in the 
native laiigiiages ; and was particularly 
desirous of marking his sense of Messrs, 
lloulderson and Moiris’s super-eniiucnt 
attaiiiiiieuts in the Samscrit ; which was 
the iLore eminently creditable, as, from 
the rules of the c<illege, they liad not a 
stimulus in expecting prizes of distinc- 
tiiictioii. Jni pressing on those who rc-. 
mained as well as those who were about 
to leave the college, the incalculable ad- 
vantages of moral principles and good 
education^ he concluded by committing 
them all to the countenance and protec- 
tion of a beneficent providence.” 

The Chairman then said that he was 
& little anxious that the court of proprie- 
tors should be in possession of these 
papers, because 'they were not made for 
the occasion ; but declaratory of the state 
of the college at those respective dates, 
almost up to the present time ; and he 
now put it to the good sense of the pro- 
prietors, whether, seeing as they must, 
from these documents, that things were 
going on as well as they possibly could, it 
would be expedient or convenient to dis- 
turb the present order of the establish- 
mentj by calling upon the court of direc- 
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tors to institurc an inqiiir}', under the 
circumstances stated in these papers. The 
court of proprietors iniglit be as*<ured that 
the directors felt a lively interest in the 
welfare of the college : and if they had 
the least idea of any e.\isting mischief or 
impropriety, it would be their boundeti 
duty, as a matter of course, to institute 
every necessary inquiry, and redress every 
grievance. As a matter of personal in- 
terest it was an object with some of the 
directors to take care that the college was 
well conducted ; for many of them had 
their friends and relatives there; and this 
consideration, independent of the duty 
which they owed to the court of proprie- 
tors, would 'make them alive to eveiy 
transaction at Hertford. Uiuler all these 
circuinstuMces, he hoped that geiitlcincii, 
would not think the motion now made 
was at ail necessary. In ail events, hi his 
view of the case, he should certainly vote 
against it. 

Mr. Kinnaird thought that as these 
were the reports of the professors them- 
selves, they ought to have no weight 
with thq court. 

The Chairman, — These three reports 
arc certainly the reports of the professors 
themselves, and 1 trust they will have 
their due weight with the court, 

Mr. Hume denietl having ever seen the 
papers which had been just rend, although 
the lion. Chairman had said that they were 
before the court of profjrietors.- It ap- 
peared to him that the hoii Chairman 
must be under some mistake upon the 
subject. For certainly they were never 
sent to him (Mr. Hume), tior did he 
clearly understand that they were ac^tually 
laid before the general court of proprie- * 
tors. He did, indeed, hold in his hand 
the report to which he (Mr. Hume) al- 
luded in support of his argument ; but 
this was the first time he had heard of 
the papers now submitted to them. In- 
deed, he believed, that in the ordinary 
course of business, these papers would 
not be laid before the court until Sep- 
tember next. He was, however, happy 
to hear them read now, by way of an- 
ticipation ; because every word of them 
went to support the proposition for in- ’ 
quiry. From these it appeared, according 
to his understanding ot them that the 
disturbances bad still been, going on so 
late as November last. 

The Chairman said ihat what was al- 
luded to in the report which the hon. 
gentleman caught up, as evidence cf the 
continuance of disturbance, was not at all 
a serious matter, it was only something* 
;d}Out squibs on the 5th November. 

Mr. Hume — ^An inquiry will shew what 
it was. 

Mr. Lowndes attempted to speak ; biK 
was stopped by the cry of Spoke / spoke /— - 
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Order ! order I To speak, or not to 

speak ? tliat is the question/* — (A laugh / 
yueetio/i ! question !) 

Mr, IVeediug requested perniissioii to 
'say a tew words upon this important 
subject, but being unused to Hddre.ss a 
public asseibly, he relied upon the in- 
tlulgcncc of the court for a considerate 
hearing. — (Hear ! hear !) He announced 
himself as a witrni friend of the Kast India 
Company ; and, conceiving that the es> 
tablishment at Ifcrtfurd ('ollogc was 
intimaiely connected witli its interests, 
he approved of the general principle of 
that institution : but he must confess that 
lie entertained strong objections to its 
details. That the institution of this 
college was riglit, as a matter of expe- 
diency, he would candidly admit; for it 
was proper, in his opinion, that the Com- 
pany should have in this country a semi- 
iiary for Juiropeun literature. He, how- 
ever, iiuneiited that it did not embrace 
more general objects, and that it was not 
established upon more liberal principles. 
The intention, however, of the Kast-lndia 
Company in founding such an institution, 
was highly honorable and meritorious. 
It became them, as a Company possessing 
so much power, to make the experiment 
at least of .founding an institution of 
learning for the dissemination of general 
knowledge. As a friend to the great ob- 
ject of eiiliglueniiig the human mind, ho 
would have given his complete and cordial 
approbation of this institution, hud its 
]>lau been formed upon that foundation. 
Having said that he was a friend to the 
eBtablishineiit of the college upon its 
general principle, he heartily wished that 
he could go on further and say, that he 
approvedof its details. Bathe was stopped 
short by that act of parliament which had 
laid restrictions upon those benefits which 
it was calculated to produce as an institu- 
tion of learning, and crippled its eflbrt.s 
for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge. It appeared to him that these re- 
strictions formed an insuperable bar, to 
the attainment of that good, which the 
college was capable of producing. It was 
uot for him to inquire into the reasons 
which might have induced the £ast-India 
Company to consent to the introduction 
of a compulsory clause into the act of 
parliament, by which students were 
obliged to. spend two years at the college. 
Hut to him, at least, it appeareii that their 
oonsent to this restricliun was unwise 
and inexpedient. He had gather they had 
been the real frienrls of the college by 
setting their faces against the introduction 
of this compulsory clause ; because if the 
Institution hatl really any pretension.s to 
the merits claimed for it by its advocates, 
the very idea of compulsion would defeat 
its object, and make it a place the last 
that wduld be chosen by parents, as a 


matter of taste, for the education of their 
sons. But, then, how did the argument 
stand upon the directors* own shewing? 
They slated that tlieir principal desire in 
establishing the college was for the pur- 
pose of niaintaiiiing the high political 
interests of tlie Kast-hidia Company ; by 
giviiig til ir servants the whole of their 
Kuropean education^ in England, and 
keeping them under their own eye for a 
certain time. But did this prove that 
they were hound to consent lo this com- 
pulsory clause ? Certainly uot ; because, 
to make out that projiosition they were 
obliged to prove that there was no other 
establishment, or institution of learning 
in this country, that could afford so good 
an education as that at i laileybury. This 
soetned to him to have been a preliininaiy 
proposition, which ought necessarily to 
have been mad*? out, before the directors 
adopted the plan of this n(;w college. 
Unh'ss, therefore, tliis point was clearly 
est.'iblishcd, the directors failed in their 
argument. 

Aiiotlier argument was, that this in- 
stitution heeaiiic necessary in consequence 
of that evil which the Mar(|uis Wellesley 
had complained of, and wliich was the 
inducement to that nobleman to establish 
his college at Calcutta ; namely, that se- 
veral of the servants of the Company were 
seiit out to India at too- early an age, and 
before they were suflieiently grounded in 
those material points of education which 
iverc necessary to the due discharge of 
their fluty, and the maintenance of the 
Company’s best interests. Well then, 
admitting the force of this argument, and 
admitting tiiat the necessity for a college 
existeil, he should be glad to know wliat 
sufllcieiit reason could be urged for the 
introduction of this compulsory claiiSe 
which made It imperative upon the stu- 
dents to go to that college ? It appeared 
to him that no Muflieient reason could be 
urged for so unwise a regulation. In tlie 
general view he had of the education of 
youth, it occurred to him that the college 
.should depend for its recommendation 
and favour, even with this court, more 
than with the British public, on its own 
intrinsic merits, instead of having recourse 
to a compulsory statute for its success. 
It was upon this ground that he wished 
for some great amendment in the college, 
as the only means of silencing every ob- 
jection to its estal)li.sltment ; and upon 
this general principle he wished the court 
of directors should make sonic inquiry 
how far it had answered the end pro- 
posed. 

Tiierc was another ohjecrion more se- 
rious than any which came under his 
notice : serious, because it^ more particu- 
larly concerne*! the relation in which 
the Company stood with the public and 
the British empire. It appeared to him, 
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that for the last three or four years, 
soxuc serious attempts hail been made to 
undermine the cre<lit of the Compauy in 
the opinion of the public, and to declare 
that it was incapable of managing the 
affairs of the British empire in India. 
He more particularly alluded to the lan- 
guage of. the statutes of the college by 
which the East li)dia'Couipauy had been 
compelled to yield their own control over 
the- power of the prot'e.ssors in that in- 
stitution. This concession was the more 
extraordinary, when he recollected the 
anxiety which the hon. cx-director (Mr. 
'Grant) had manifested in preserving the 
independence and privileges of the Com- 
pany. It was surprising that that hou. 
gentleman, who had always stood in the 
gap when the interests of the Company 
were attacked, sliouhl yield to a nieasure 
that aimed a deadly blow at the vital in- 
terests of this institution — an institution 
for which he had always shewn a fatherly 
attention and a parental tenderness. It 
was necessary, perhaps, that he should 
call the recollection of the court (for some 
of them might not be awai'e of it), to that 
provision of the charter act of parliament 
which had reference to this college. 
That act of parliament hud ordained that 
the civil servants of the Company should 
spend two years at Hailey bury College. It 
ordained, likewise, that the college should 
be governed by rules and regulations 
framed by the court of directors, with the 
sanction of the board of control. Then 
came the regulation upon which he re-sted 
his strongest objection to the details of 
tills institution; because it aimed indi- 
rectly at the power of the Company itself. 
He iijcaiit tliat regulation which enabled 
a majority of six professors to expel any 
number of students for any act of insu- 
bordination, without allowing them the 
l»rivilcgG of appeal to the court of direc- 
tors or the board of control ; and, as if 
this was not enough, it was followed up ' 
by a power to which he would not give a 
tiaine — the power, not merely of expelling 
the students, but of rendering them in- 
capable of ever being admitted, under any 
circumstunces, into any department of 
the Company's service. Why, what was 
the natural ccniclusioii which this argu- 
ment held out ? It was this;— that the 
court of directors, who arrogated to them- 
selves the power of appointing a governor 
general for India, had not wisdom or 
cneigy enough to reverse the sentence of 
six professors, even though justice and 
humanity demanded that it should be re- 
versed. Surely the court of directors 
must have licen asleep whejn they lent 
themselves to this concession. The de- 
duction to be dra^wn from this weakness 
was quite obvious. It cither argued im- 
becility or a want of Tlrtue : for, could it ^ 
be imagined that the directors of the East- ' 
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India Company, who controled and go- 
verned a large portion of the habitable 
globe, and claiined to theinselves the wis^ 
dom of providing for the happiness of 
millions of people, had not vigour enough 
to rescue a schoolboy from oppression, 
or had not so much virtue as six clergy- 
men, to enable them to superintend the 
prosperity of Ihcir own college ? This 
oversight in the directors was the more 
extraordinary, when it was notorious that 
they exercised the undisputed power of 
restoring any military servant who had 
been dismissed for imputed iiusconduct. 
Upon what principle, then, did they de- 
prive themselves of tlic power of protect- 
ing their civil servants ? By an unjust 
sentence of six clergymen, the fortune of 
a rtesorving young man might be blasted 
for ever, and the directors had not the 
power of rescuing him from his fate. 
Upon what principle of equity did they 
give that protection to the olficersof their 
army which they withheld from their 
civil servants ? 

(.)n this ground, therefore, he liopetl 
and trusted that the court of directors 
would consider this question a little more 
maturely. He should be glad to see the 
college of Haileyhory, nol only the orna- 
ment of India, but the pride of the Britisli 
government. The directors might be 
assured that it coidd not be supported by 
compulsion. They must let it stand upon 
its own merits ; for upon that fooling 
alone could it hope for success. He con- 
jured them, therefore, by every argu- 
ment of self-interest, to accede to the 
motion of inquiry. He voted for that 
question, because he thought it a measure , 
of expediency as well as necessity. As a 
warm friend of the general system of the 
college itself, he thought the inquiry ad- 
visable : and most happy should he be to 
see the college at Hertford an orunnient 
to the directors, as well as an ornament 
to the Briti.sh and India service. — (Iledr ! 
hear ! hear 1) 

Mr. Grant said tliat as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who brought forward 
this question, was about to wind up tlic 
dc^bate, be (Mr. Grant) must request per- 
mission to make one or two observations, 
by way of explanation and answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) who had opened the proceedings 
on that day. He did not wish to inter- 
rupt the reply of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to offer ;something in answer to the 
extraordinary propositions advanced in . 
the course of the debate. The whole 
argument of the hon. gentleman was one 
series of attacks upon the college and upon 
the court of directors $ and more par- 
ticularly upon (Mr. Grant) himself. 
anxiously wished, therefore^ for an op- 
portunity of exculpating himself, and fSi 
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refuting every one of those chai^yes, which 
the lion, geiiilcman had brought forward. 
If the court would indulge him with a 
hearing, it would aiford him a great satis- 
faction ; and he assured them that, late 
as the hour was, he should take up very 
little of their time, although it was quite 
out of his power to do justice to his seti- 
ti incuts in that time which could be af- 
forded him under the pressure of the 
question. If, however, the court thought 
-this too great a favour to bestow upon 
■ liiin, he only implored them not to con- 
clude, because of bis own silence, that 
the statements made by the lion, gentle- 
man were true. But if the opportunity was 
afforded him of reply, he pledged the lit- 
tle credit which he possessed with the 
court, that he would refute every one of 
the charges brought forward by the hon. 
gentleman ; at least every one of those 
4 hat applied personally to himself. He 
was on the judgment of the court, whe- 
ther he sliould go on or sit down ? If 
they did not allow him to proceed, he 
only hoped they would not take the state- 
ments of the hon. geiitlemaii for granted, 
and that they would suspend their judg- 
ment and opinion, until they had ati op- 
fiortuuity of hearing the other side. 

Mr. Jacknon said that as the hon. ex- 
director had appealed to the candour of 
the court, whether they would hear him 
not, it was for them to decide upon 
the appeal. According to his (Mr. J'sj 
idea of the order of proceedings in that 
and every other public assembly. It was 
quite irregular for any gciitlcnian who 
had once delivered his sentiinenfs at 
length upon the subject matter in debate, 
to be allowed the privilege of a reply. 
The utmost latitude allowed to a person 
ill that situation, could not extend beyond 
a mere explanation of some part of his 
speech, which had been misunderstood. 
If the privilege of reply was allowed to the 
lion, ex-director, it was impossible to say 
to what length the debate might extend ; 
for certainly every other goiitleman who 
had spoken upon the subject, Viad a right 
to claim the same privilege. But as the 
lion, ex-director desired, as a matter of 
favour, ail opportunity of expressing hi.s 
aentiments still further; and, inasmuch 
as he (Air. J.) had expressed a desire to 
liear every thing that could be said on the 
subject, before he was called ou to reply, 
he .would put one proposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s candour and justice. The 
hon. gentleman knew very well, that by 
the time he had delivered his sentiments, 
the greater part of the court would have 
vanished ; ami, therefore, he (Mr. J.) 
Alight as well at this moment surrender 
the question into his hands as put it at. the 
Jiour at which the hon. gentleman would 
have done speaking r but if the hon. 
gcutlcmdn would, in that spirit of can- 


dour that sometimes characterised his 
speeches, prevail upon his learned friend 
Mr. Impey to waive the previous ques- 
tion, he (Mr. J.) would give up all oppo- 
sition to the hon. gentlemairs being heard 
in reply. 

Air. DLron said, that if the hon. ex- 
director sought to go into the general 
argument over agai%, after having once 
delivered his sentiments at length, he 
must hold it to be the most unfair pro- 
ceeding in the world : because the hon. 
gentleman might take occasion in the 
course of his speech to cast imputations 
upon him (Mr. D.) and upon any other 
iiicmher of the court ; and he should not 
be allowed the privilege of answering, 
them. 

Air. Jackson said, that if the lion, ex- 
director merely wished to confine himself 
to explanation, he (Air. J.) should not 
oppose his being heard. 

Mr. said, that in the first place, 

as to the appif'nl made by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he (Mr. G.) had no 
power to control his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey) in the course he 
should follow. He had no power over 
any body to consent to any thing con- 
trary to his own inclination : nor did he 
chusc to put himself in the situation of 
being refused a bearing on that ground — 
with respect to the other point, namely, 
whether lie meant to go into the general 
question, or confine himself merely to 
explanation, he had only to say, that 
the charges preferred against him, per- 
sonally, by the hon, gentleman were so 
inixcfl up wiih the general argument, 
that it was impossible for him to answer 
those charges without referring to many 
points in the geiieial iliscussioii. He 
felt that in claiming the privilege of this 
reply, lie was open to tlie objections 
that had been made, which he must admit 
were perfectly reasonable : but, on the 
other hand, it was extremely hard upon 
him to sit down in patient silence under 
the very heavy charges w'hicU had been 
brought against him. He was very un- 
willing to trespass upon the court ; but 
if they indnlged him with a hearing, he 
would endeavour to confine liimself within 
as narrow a compass as possible. But 
as he must confess, candidly, that at all 
events he must take up a good deal of 
the time of the court, he wished them 
to consider their own convenience in 
granting the indulgence (a general cry of 
adjourn ! adjourn /) . 

Mr. Kianaird, as to the point of or- 
der, submitted to the court, whether it 
was fair or reasonable that the hon. ex- 
director should be allowed the privilege 
of making a second speccli without at 
least granting the same privilege to other 
persons ; there were many gentleriicn 
who might foci disposed to imitate’ the 
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example of the hon. ex-director ; and 
therefore be put it to the court whether 
they would give counteoauce to so in- 
couvenieot a precedent. If the hon. gen- 
tleman had the opportunity of remarking 
upon the speeches which liad fallen from 
the gentlemen on this side the court, 
with what justice could they be refused 
an opportunity of re-inforping their ar- 
guments ? He (Mr. K.) should be very 
sorry to say or do any thing unkind : but 
lie must remind the court that the 
first stone was thrown by the hon. ex- 
director. 

Mr. Dixon moved that this debate be 
adjourned to a future day. 

Mr. Lowndes opposed the adjourn- 
ment as extremely unfair and unjust, it 
was for the purpose merely of giving 
the hon. ex-director an opportunity of 
answering the arguments of his worthy 
friends on the other side of the court. 

Mr. Jackson said, that as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Dixon) hair'^moved an ad- 
journment, he should only say a word 
upon that question. After three days of 
liberal inquiry, he was persuaded that 
neither the directors, the public, nor the 
court of proprietors, would think a few 
additional hours ill spent in further dis- 
cussion, provided they were afforded for 
the purpose of doing justice, and afford- 
ing satisfaction to nil parties. For him- 
self, he could .say, that he had a sincere 
desire to hear every thing which could lie 
urged upon this subject. In a ca.se of 
this importance he should be the last 
person to moot points of order; and 
therefore, though the hon. ex- director 
bad no right to offer auy thing beyond ex- 


planation to the court, he should waive 
that objeetion to his being heard, in the 
spirit of that declaration which he first 
made, that he was willing to receive with 
attention and respect every thing that 
could be urged by all parties. (A general 
cry of adjourn ! adjourn 1) 

Mr. Pattison ufioii the que.stion of 
adjournment, begged to say a few words. 
He should not trespass upnu the court 
for more than a minute. It was impos- 
sible to resist the motion for adjourn- 
ment ; for however dangerous the prac- 
tice might be of adopting au improper 
precedent, still it was expedient for the 
purposes of -substantial justice, that the 
hon. ex-director should be heard in his 
defence against the very offensive charges 
made by the hon. proprietor. However 
it might be inconsistent with the exact 
rules of regularity that the hoii. ex-di- 
rector should be heard, still common 
candour and common justice demanded 
that the hon. gentleman should be heard 
in his own defence. He (Mr. P.) also 
proposed to offer himself to the atten- 
tion of Ihe court, and if the motion of 
adjournment should be carried, he should 
reserve to himself the pleasure of speak- 
ing oil another day ; and he therefore 
begged that he might not be considered 
as forfeiting his right so to do. He now 
only rose to speak to the question of ad- 
journment, which he thought, in common 
candour, honesty, and fairne.s.s, ought to 
be received unaniDiou.sly. 

It was then agreed, that the debate^ 
should he adjourned until March 4tli, and 
the court adjourned accordingly. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The Hindu College is stated to be in a 
state of great forwardness, and it was 
expected that on 2d January, the persons 
appointed would commence their instruc- 
tions. 

The Asiatic Society met on tlie 9th 
Mcember, for the purpose of electing 
vice presidents and a committee of pa- 
pers for the ensuing year. Lord Moira 
was present, and the vice presidents of 
the preceding year were re-elected with 
the addition of the Hon. Sir E. East. 
Captain Locket wirs elected a member of 
the committee of popers in the room of 
Br. Hare, and Baron De Sacy and Mons. 
fdiPgles, honorary members of the Socie- 
ty. The eminent accomplishments of 
these gentlemen in oriental literature 


highly merited this tribute of respect. 
Tlic following papers and curiosities were 
brought to this meeting. A statement of 
the range of the thermometer in Kenia- 
oon by Major Thomas. It extends from 
1st January to 23d June 1816. In the 
morning at eight A. M. the lowest is 27^ 
in January, and the highest in June 859. 

Dr. Tytler read a paper on ike exist- 
ence of a disease which he considered in- 
digenous to the island of Java, but its ra- 
vages are more particularly felt at Sonra-* 
baya. Contrary to ail medical history 
and experience bitherto.,kiiown, it is re- 
presented to have an •epi'demic character, 
and. is communicated not in the usual wa^ 
but through the medium of the atmos- 
phere, from some peculiarity in which alt 
classes of people are affected by it. For- 
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tunately tlie island itself produces a cure 
for the spontaneous and deplorable mala- 
dy in question. It is a species of pepper 
called by tin* Javanese c/mooJkus, by the 
Dutch curcuma, and by the natives of 
India cu/*aif chcena. A drachm and 
a half of this substance finely pow- 
dered taken in a glass full of water 
three times a day is reckoned a specific, 
and effects a cure in the space of ten or 
fourteen days. The singular facts com- 
municated ill this paper, ^ merit attention, 
and the particular nature fif the disease 
and the general eificacy of the medicine 
employed, would form an interesting sub- 
ject of more rigid investigation. 

A drawing of the flying squirrel of 
Oindigul, had been received from Colonel 
Mackenzie. 

Dr. Tyler also read an account of a 
curious case of a diseased brain, and prc- 
sentetl several specimens of Javanese arms 
atid iuiplcinents ; a piece of Tufa with the 
impression of a foot found at Java was 
presented by .Major (iriifitlis, and speci- 
mens of minerals and vegetables from 
Himalaya by the President. 

Wc meet with a sentence in a work 
published by J. W Klaproth, at Berlin, 
in Idll, in wdiich he acquaints us with 
the opinion of Klaproth the chemist cou- 
ceriiiiigthe suhstauce employed in making 
the Ju Yee of the Chinese. 

‘‘ The apiiearance of a fragment of Yu 
which I brought from Cliina, convinced 
my father that this celebrated stone is our 
Nephrit — Lapis Nejdiritieus, the Tartaric 
and Igurish yasham, Mongalian 

GasSy and the Russian Jaschma** 

Dr. D. White of Bombay having trans- 
mitted a packet containing tiic seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to him 
at a general meeting on tlie 10th of June. 

We ai*e able to publish a few further 
particulars of the very fine harbour lately 
discovered by Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta 
packet, on the cast side of the South Cape 
of Van Dieineirs Laud. Its eii trance Is 
about five miles ; its southern extremity, 
called its South Head, lying in lat. 43"’' 
30* S. It runs into the country about 
20 miles, and is calculated to afford a 
safe shelter to vessels in bad weather. 

The Governor of New South Wales re- 
ceived a note from a settler in the month 
of April, 1816, presenting a Swedish 
turnip weighing thirty pounds s a speci- 
men of the favourable soil and dimate of 
the colony. In England this root resists 
the moat severe Ibosts, whilst in New 
South Wales it bears heat and drought 


better than any other culinary vegetable ; 
the roots there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow from two to 
six feet high. The crop from which tli|s 
root was .^(elected as the largest, was re- 
markably fine, though sown in a most 
exposed situation. The Swedish turnip 
would apfiear worthy of a regular trial in « 
India, and no doubt the Horticultural So - 
dety at Calcutta will esideavour to intro- 
duce it to general growth. 

Professor Leslie, proceeding in his ex- 
periments, has made a further discovery, 
that parched oatmeal has a much stronger 
capacity of ahsorliiig moisture than the 
substances he had used before. Three 
quarters of a pound froze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of water, and preserved it 
nearly twenty hours in the form of ice. 
A quantity of the meal one foot in dia- 
meter, and little more than one inch deep, 
froze a pound and a quarter of water. In 
the former experioicnt the meal absorbed 
the 18th part of its weight without losing 
more than one third of its desiecatory 
power. 

On July 11th, 1816, notwithslandiiig the 
severity of the weatlser, His ICxcelleiicT’ 
the Governf)r and Staff, acc*ompanied by 
His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, the 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the South 
Head, where (every thing being in readi- 
ness for the occasion) His Excellency was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful building, intended for the se- 
veral purposes of a Signal and Light- 
house, and a Guard house and Barrack 
for a small military detachment. The 
centre of this building, we understand, 
is to be raised sixty- five tcet above the 
level of the eminence on which it is 
placed, aud will form a tall pyramidal 
tower ; on the top of which a light is to 
be placed for the direction of vessels ap- 
proaching the coast, which, from its ele- 
vation, will be seen at an immense dis- 
tance at sea, and be an object handsome 
to behold from the town of Sidney. Tlic 
wings of the building are to form the 
Guard -house and Barrack. 

Huge blocks of (excellent stone arc pre- 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
permanent security for all vessels that 
may approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros- 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride, His Excellency 
gave the name ef Macquarie Towers 
and when considered with a view to the 
Gommercini interests and foreign inter- 
course of this Colony, it cannot fail of 
proving a most valuable and important 
acquisition. 
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Description of the Signal and Light- 
limise, by the Architect : — 

The centre of this handsome building 
1i to be raised sixty -live feet above the le- 
vel of the eminence on which it is jilaced, 
and will form a square base or pedestal 
with a ciri ular tower, crowned with a 
* frieze, on -which will be carved the four 
winds in alto relievo^ distributing their 
different good and evil qualities from their 
drapery, as they appear to dy round the 
tower, above which there will be a cor- 
nice ami lanthern, with a revolving light, 
the whole forming an appropriate capital 
to the tower ; on the inside is intended to 
be a geometrical stone stair-case leading 
‘up to flic lanthern, and two basso re-^ 
Ihfros will be on the pedestal. The wings 
of the hiiihling arc to form the guard- 
house and baviaclv . — Sydney Gazette, 

An animal hitherto unknown here to 
the European colonist, ru:comp:itiicd by 
two of its young, was found a fortnight 
ago at Cox's River, in the new discovered 
couiiti 7 . From its general conformation 
it may he prpiioiiiiced a species of the 
Jerboa tribe, its resemblance is about 
midway between that of the rabbit and 
the rat, the ears short and erect, like 
those of the former, the head longer, like 
that of the latter, as is also the tail, 
which is very long, but terminating with 
a thick fur; the weight of the animal to 
all appearance not exceeding eight or nine 
ounces. It would appear to be more 
minutely classed in the following quo- 
tation from one ot M. l)c lliidbii’s an- 
notators “ The Ion', something be- 
tween a rat and a rabbit, and supposed 
by Mr. Ruffoii to be the same with the 
Aperia of Brazil, was the largest vivi- 
parous quadruped found at St. Domingo 
(oil its discovery by Columbus). This 
species seems never to have been very nu- 
merous, and the dogs and cats of the Spa- 
niards are said long ago to have extir- 
pated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
smaller size. These, however, together, 
with a pretty large lizard, called Ivuna or 
Jgiiana, constituted the principal part of 
the animal food which the island afford- 
ed.”— Gazette. 

A cuiious phenomenon recently ex- 
hibited itself on board a vessel now in 
the Cove, to a party while at supper. On 
the opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were forced asunder with much 
difficulty, a small Ash of two inches 
length, which had been curled up in the 
place which the native inhabitant of the 
shell had before occupied, sprung out 
upon the table, and was preserved alive 
till yesterday. Examined in a glass of 
clear salt water, the little inf ruder, which 
had doubtless devoured its host, the oyster, 
had a heautiful appearance when alive. 


Its great pliancy when in motion deter- 
mines its species to be cartilaginous, 
while the baek-and belly, which were or- 
namented with a series of sfiines linked 
together by a transparent silken mem- 
brane, and its fine curling tail, displayed 
the richest beauties to the admiring eye. 
The creature was itself almost entirely 
transparent when interposed between the 
eye and the sun, and the whole body 
marked w'ith stripes of brown ami yellow, 
di.<<posed in regular intervals ; nor was 
the head its least curious part, from its 
being surmounted with a fine crest, le- 
sembling the uiiindciited comb of a cock. 
Many persons have seen it, and all pre- 
sume it to be a novel species.— iSlyf/ney 
Gazette. 

Two instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of iiriimal poison almost uu- 
prcccdcutcd in well authenticated narra- 
tive are recorded in the Sydney Gazette 
as recent information from tlic party at 
Bathurst plains. 

The sudden death of John Wood, a pri- 
vate of the Royal Veteran Company, on du- 
ty at that post, was owing to the bite of a 
snake, tvbicb he survived only a few mo- 
ments. The melancholy cvt?iit took place 
on the 24th ultimo ; the fatal wound was 
indicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his hand upon it, had scarcely 
time to implore the blessing of God, when 
he fell upon his fiiee, and instantly ex- 
pired. Putrescence ensued with imcx- 
anipled velocity, iUid in a few hours the 
body of the cleceased became enti/ely 
black. 

TliC malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direful in the species found in tlie new 
discovered mountain country than any* 
other. We mentioned the melancholy 
circumstances of the instant death of the 
soldier ut Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one of them. A sheep belonging 
to Mr, T^awson w'us also hit ; it died im- 
mediately, and exhibited symptoms of 
putrescence in a few moments after. One 
of them was known to advance from 
betieath a rock to the center of a road as 
a man was passing, with the apparent in- 
tention of attacking him. They arc said 
to be generally from five to six or seven 
feet long, are of a disagreeable dark colour, 
and have very large heads. 

The description of a birling hen egg, re- 
markable for its size, lias been published 
in the Sydney Paper, as being that of an un- 
common production. Its oval dimensions 
are seven inches and a half in circumfer-. 
cncc ; its circuit in about the middle of 
the egg is five inches and a half; and 
weight three ounces and a half aftci: it 
was boiled 
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CHINA. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE EMBASSY. 

The followinff is ah extract from a pri~ 
vatfi letter, 

“ His Majesty's .sliipAIcesfe 
was wrecked in tlic Straits of Gaspar, 
on the IBili of February ; the officers, 
crew, and passengers, were all saved, 
and landed safely in Middle Island. She 
was last from Manilla ; she struck 
about seven o'clock in the nioruiug and 
alino.st immediately ivent down ; they 
landed on Middle Island. 

“ His Kxcelleiicy Lord Amherst, and 
his lordship's suite, arrived at Hatavia on 
the 22d Febi*iiary in three open boats, 
and it haj>peuing that some British ves- 
sels were then lying in the roads, ready 
for sea, the 'I'ernatc was dispatched the 
following morning to Middle Island to 
bring away the officers and crew of his 
Majesty's ship Alceste. It is hoped that 
a considerable part tif the baggage and 
property may he .saved from the wreck. 

On the a nival of theTcrnate she found 
Capt. Maxwell, and about two liimdrcd 
and twenty-five people surrounded by .se- 
ven or eight hundred -Malays expecting 
an attack every iiKimciit — they all left 
the wreck and went to Batavia in theTer- 
iiate — the Ciesar of Loudon is taken up 
at £V6 per ton to take home the einba.s- 
sy and sliip*.s Company, and wire to sail 
about the 9th April. During the first 
days of their stay on the i.slaiid they could 
obtain ii<i wafer by digging, and wciv re- 
duced, when at last they succeeded, to one 
butt. His excellency, his son, and secre- 
tary arrived at Batavia on the 23d Feb. 
in good health. 'Fbe Barixisa has arrived 
in safety at China. 

*‘The Llpliinstonc has been accidentally 
burnt at Whampoa. She had only deli- 
. vetvd three chop boats of cotton. Capt. 
Heaviside had not lost his arm ; he has 
taken up the Aurora to bring home a 
cargo, 'rhe Wexford had arrived at 
Canton." 


CALCu:rrA. 

Advices from the court of Delhi, 
notice the ceremony of the Durbar, at 
which the ambassador from Peguc, 
was presented to the king. A great 
many pceparatious had been made for 
the event. When the levee was open- 
ed, his mayesty appeared seated under 
a most costly canopy of embroidered 
velvet, on the Peacock ■ throne, with 
twenty princes, standing in submissive 
attendance before him* After the am- 
bassador had been introduced by the 


Resident, several rich presents from 
China — some curious coins and medals of 
Pegue— and a box containing portraits 
and gems, &c, were laid before the king. 
His majesty w’as highly gratified, and in 
return, bestowed on the nniba.«;sador and 
his suite, many marks of his favour. 

Extract of a letter dated Mutra^ Nov, 
20, 1816. — Wc have had various re- 
ports about a force marching towards 
Jaypore. General Browne has taken the 
coiuinaiid of all the troops, and I think 
in my own jnind we .shall march ere long 
somewhere or other — in other respects 
we have nothing new. The weather is 
getting pleasantly cold, and all invalids 
are recovering fast," 

The Ukhbars from Holkar's camp to 
the 3l8t October, mention, that the Bliace 
continued to keep bcrsclf in tlie Fort of 
Kuiikeral, not having satisfied the de- 
mand of the army. A letter had been 
received by Holkar's iiiinistcrs, as the 
news-writer states, from the Raja of 
Nagpore; hut, from the nature of its 
contents, as dcserlbiul in the Ukhbar, wc 
can scarcely believe it to be a genuine do- 
cument. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reach to the 7tli 
November, and state that Rajah Loll 
Singh was encamped wittliin six eoss of 
the Jaypoor army, ready for battle; 
but that the Jaypoor troops were afraid 
of trying their strength until they obtain- 
ed a reinforcement. 

Accounts from Ainritsir dated the 14th 
October iiientioii, that when Runjeot 
Singh was encamped at Noorpoor, his 
Vakeel had returned from KuruauL with 
a letter and presents from Sir David Och- 
terlony. The Sirdar Beer Singh of Ram- 
gurtah had quarrelled with the widow of 
his late brother Jooda Singh, and had ta- 
ken possession of the Fort of Dumolali. 
'Fhe widow thereupon applied to Runject 
Singh, and it is expected that he will in- 
crease the differences between the par- 
ties, so that after they are I'espcctively 
weakened, he may seize the whole coun- 
try. Fiitteh Singh had actually applied 
to Runjeet even l^fore it has been subju- 
gated, for the management of the Ram- 
giirrah country, and has offered to pay 
for it two lacs of rupees annually ; and to 
keep at Runjeet's disposal a thousand 
horsemen. 

The Raolpundy Ukhbars to the 23d 
October mention, that Azeem Beg, Am- 
bassador from Mahomed Shah, had pro- 
ceeded to Delhi with letters for Mr* Met- 
calf. Meer Ahootalub Khan charged with 
letters from Shoojah ill Mullick to Msdi- 
mood Shatuind FuttehKhan, had reaclf^d 
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Raolpundy from Ludhiana, and was to 
proceed to Peshour. (3a'/ec AiiieriHl- 
deeti, Runjeet's Ambassador liad return- 
ed from Cabul to Peshour. Malioined 
Azceni Khan, the Governor of Cnshiiiere, 
was preparing^ for the approach of Run- 
j«?et and his army, and had encampcrl at 
Luckborry. Our latest intelligence fioin 
the camp of Ameer Khawn is dated the 
8th October. He Wiis then encamped at 
Nahcra, distant about seventeen coss 
from Joudai>ore. The Khan ileclared, 
that, if possible, he would avoid hostili- 
ties with Uapoojec Siiidiah. It appears 
that letters had passed between the Khan 
and Bapoojec, and that the Raja of 
•loud pore had offered two lacs of rupees, 
if Ameer would forthwith evacuate the 
•loudporc territories : but, wiiile this 
negotiation was carried on, it seems that 
Rat>ojcc was determined to give battle to 
the Klian, as soon as a supply of aininu- 
iiition should arrive from AJmere. 

The Delhi Ukhbars state, that llolkar 
had discharged all his Hindustani sol- 
diers, and that he had scut a peremptory 
demand to the Kotah Raja to deliver up 
Tatiah Alernker, who had taken refuge 
in his territories. 

It is said a letter from an officer 
or' the Nagporc Subsidiary Force, dated 
Srinuger the 28th November, men- 
tions that l/Ctoo, the principal leader 
of the Piudaris, was advancing with 
fifteen thousand men, with the determi- 
nation of carrying as much ravage and 
destruction as possible into the Haja*s 
country, and that he had been eticounigcd 
by many of his followers, who had been 
dismissed from the Raja’s service, in 
consequence of his connection with the 
British Government. It is also stated, 
that the climate was becoming very unfa- 
vourable for field operations. 

Shall Sliuja the cx-king of Cabul still 
remains at Loodhiaiia with his family. 
Ill his application to the Rritisii govern- 
ment for protection, it was inentioned as 
a precedent that England had recently af- 
forded an asylum to the sovereign of 
France, and had protected him against 
the power of an usurper ; they solicited 
similar refuge under a similar inisfortuiie, 
and it was gi*anted with every mark of 
hospitality and respect. 

A report was current at Calcutta in 
December last, that the Pindaris had 
again crossed the Nerbuda and entered 
Barar. 

A letter had been received from Ber- 
hamporc, mentioning, that the Peishwa's 
army and four battalions of British troops 
had arrived at Aurangabad ; and that an 
attack had been made by the British on a 
body of Pindaris, near Bhutrooley, in 
which one hundred and fifty were killed, 
ami an hundred horses taken. 

Gur advices from Ardooy Malay arc 


dated the 1st ultimo. Two messengers 
had arrived at Herat with letters from 
Prince Hadjec Feerozud Decn, nequuint- 
iiig the king, that the army of CHlhar 
Kliawii had withdrawn from llerat. 

Letfet^ from the Upper Proviiices ac- 
quaint iis with the seizure of all the de- 
serters, who lately abscomied from the 
European corps at Meerut, with iiiteiitiuii 
of eiireriiig into the service of the Raja 
of Kot Kaiigrah and o|^ut native powers. 
They were caught in the i;ear of Nairn, 
ill coiisef{neucc of the active exertions of 
Lieutenant Ross, commanding the Sir- 
iiioiin Battalion. They have since been 
conveyed back to Meenit, where they arc 
now undergoing tbeir trials. 

His Majesty Shah Ukbiir went in pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Sliah Munlaii a 
few days since. On this solemn occa- 
sion, the procession was swelled by the 
presence of the principal grandees of the 
Jiiiperial Court, and as it passed the gates 
of the fort, saluted by a discharge of ar- 
tillery from the batteries. There is no 
important news from Jay poor. The Ra- 
ja of that state, ewer revolving the 
means of averting from his country the 
load of misery by which it is now over- 
whelmed, has issued letters summoning 
all his powerful vassals to the capital; 
and has given directions for the augnien- 
tatioii of the army. Roth of these in- 
junctions have, from the total want of 
treasure, failed in the cxi.'cutiou. Mah- 
tab Khan is still before Kliooshalghur, 
and tlircatcns to prolong the siege till the 
middle of the hot season. The Com- 
maiiflaiit of that fort has recently been 
joined by a large reinforcement under 
Misr Shco Niirayaii and Suroop Nurayaii. 
Constant Cciniioiiadcs and partial skir- 
misbos occur. Malitab is generally, from a 
want of cavalry, worsted in the hitter. 
Raja Bnhadoor has pillaged a district hi 
Jaypoor more than ten miles in length. 
iMeer Khan yel keeps on the mask of 
friendship towards Jouilpore; but mat- 
ters there appear to be coining to a crisis, 
as his vakiH;! has left the city; and Ra- 
ja Maun Singh again threatens a junction 
with Bapoo Jee Sitidhcea. The Iiidor 
papers say, that a large body of Pindaiis 
hml recently appearod in the vicinity of 
Poonab, and carried off two hundrctl 
horses from the Peshwa's stables. Our 
latest accoimts leave Runjeet Singh at 
Nadown, deeply engaged in squeezing 
treasure from his weaker neighbours. An 
envoy from the grand vizier of Cabool has 
reached Lahore, where he is treated witli 
great di.stinctiori. — VVe have news from 
Oibool to the 15th of November. The 
court had left the capital in order to win- 
ter at Pe.shawur, and was last encamped 
at a village named Seeah Sung.^ Advices 
from Hirat intimated that Hajee Fecroz 
Ooddeen, Governor of that city, urged by 

2 B 2 
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the entreaties of the inhabitants of Khu- 
rasan, who are weary of the tyranny of 
their Persian masters, lias sent his son, 
Prince Muluk Kasim, with an army to 
Mushud. The fort of Kurkn has been 
beleaguered by a son of Prince Kaiuran, 
Governor of Caiidahar. Envoys from 
Sindh, Mo'oUan, and Leiiih had been pre- 
Hcnted at court, and graciously received. 
King ^laliuiood has written letters to 
Slier Moohuiumuil Kfiau, Governor to 
Lciuli, and to Ubd'Oos-i;>iiuiud Kiian, of 
Daerni Dcen'Puiialj, requiring them on 
pain of the royal displeasure, to desist 
from the hostilities in which they have 
.been lately eiig*'i;fed.— Sooltaii Monhtim- 
mud Khan, brother of Yar Moohummud 
Khan, Governor of Pesliawur, remains 
at the head of atfairs inCaboul during the 
absence of his Majesty from the seat of 
(iovernnieiU. We have no inicUigencc 
iVoni Mooltan. 

' Cakutta (Jovernmeut (hnvttt^ Jann~ 
arj 1>, — The campaign of llunjeet 

Sing to the Noorporc hills has closed, and 
iiolliiug has been done, as expected, 
against Cushmir. This warlike chief 
returned to Amriitsir, on the Kith ultimo, 
after having, with an iron hand, oppressed 
mid pillaged almost every Pcrguiiuah situ- 
ated between Kote Karignrah and that 
city, for the purpose of realizing his de- 
mands of revenue. He and his army left 
Chuniha on the (itfi of December, and 
having inarched seventeen koss over a 
rugged and stony path, reached Uurwal 
ill the evening, lie dispatched a strung 
deiacUment of troops in advance to take 
possession of tlie forts of Aliiiiiporc and 
Maungudda within tlic district of Kaui- 
gudda. One fort had the temerity to fire 
upon (he Raja's troops, but it was soon 
silenced, ami Jleer Sing, the proprietor 
of it, escaped. Runjeet Sing immediate- 
ly calhal together all the Zeiniiidars and 
chief persons, and promised them his 
protection! Leaving garrisons in all the 
forts, he prosecuted his march, and suc- 
cessively passed Hurecaiia, Dusouha aud' 
Gooiidwal. The Killadar of Dusooha 
ahandoued the fort during the night, and 
it fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
News readied head-quarters, that Alum- 
pore ami Maungudda had also fallen. 
Immense quantities of grain, ammunition 
aud specie, were found in the fort of 
Meeaucc. The uihabitkiits of Ramgudda 
fled with all the property they could carry 
off ou the approach of the army. A great 
number of horses, camels, and guns, fell 
lutQ the hands of the victors. Runjeet 
Sing was, nevertheless, grievously disap- 
pointed at the meagrenesB aud unproduc- 
tiveness of the triumph, the property 
seized being of little comparative value. 
He agaiu assembled all the Chiefs aud 
Cho\ydrie,t made them 'small presents, 
igttd yepomiu^nfled ^0 continue (^uiet, 


and satisfied on their estates. Beer Sing 
and Deiya Sing,, of Hamgudda, fugitives, 
and expelled from tlieir lands, are* repre- 
sented to be. ill great distress. Runjeet 
Slug left the great body of his army with- 
in oue stage of Amrutsir, proceeding thi- 
ther attended by only a guard of about 
thirty suwars. The Ukhbars state that 
be travelled the last seven miles in a 
buggy. 

From Dlioolpore we learn that Rana 
Kcerut Singh of Golmd, had become de- 
ranged in his intellects in consequence of 
the sudden death of a favorite sou. An 
article in the Ukhbars of a subsequent 
date uotices his death, and it is stated 
that a person in authority liad proceeded 
from our provinces to Gotiud, to arrange 
every tiling respecting the family of the. 
deceased on an equitable footing. 

The Bachitlor’s second Ball on Thurs- 
ilay evening last was brilliantly attended i 
and the dancing and promenade exhibited 
the l>est display of Calcutta beauty and 
fashion. The arrangements were admi- 
rable and the supper excellent.-- !L 

I'he officers attached to the Staff of the 
Nagporc force, wIk» were at this presi- 
dency, set off by Dawk on the 19th inst. 
It is said that the lorcc is ready to take 
the field. 

On Saturday Dnc. .7th, the Medical 
frieiuls of Dr. Shooibred gave an elegant 
dinner at the town hall, on the occasion 
of his approaching departure tor England. 
Upwards of sixty gentlemen sat down to 
dinner; and when Ae cloth was 'removed. 
Dr. William Russell who presided, intro- 
duced the health of their worthy guest, in ^ 
a very feeling and affectionate ntaniier 
and intimated, that by the retirenieut of 
Dr. Shoolbretl the settlement was about 
to sustain a loss almost irreparable— that 
his great professional abilities and ex- 
tensive practice, hail elevated him in the 
opinion of his professional brethren ; and 
that no man in his line had received or 
deserved a greater share of the public 
confidence — that the institution which 
had been so long under his charge, abun- 
dantly evinced the good effects of his skill . 
aud of liis benevolence ; and that he 
would carry with him to his native land, 
the good wishes and blessings of thou- 
sands who had benefited by his talents, 
and who by liim hud been relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. Russell concluded 
his excellent and appropriate address, of 
which we offer this very imperfect out- 
line, by proposing the health of Ur. ^ 
Shoolbred, accompanied by the wish that * 
he might long enjoy health, happiness and 
prosperity in his. "native country. 'Fhe 
toast was received with enthusiasm by 
every persoq! prcsppt y and. when, the ao 
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^laniation had a little subsided, Dr. Shool- 
bred expressed his sense of the kindness 
of his frictitls, in language which denoted 
the real feelings of his heart ; and the 
manner in which the triboie of respect 
shown to him,, was received and acknow* 
ledged, exhibited a pleasing instance of 
genuine sincerity on the one hand, and 
of manly gratitude on the other. Many 
other toasts were afterwards given, in- 
cluding the Prince Regent, the Queen and 
Royal Family, and the Duke of Welling-, 
ton, respeetirely preceded by observations 
from the chair ; and as the day jiisiided 
a more than ordinary notice of the Karl of 
Moira, the President took occasion to allude 
to it, ill proposing his Lordship’s liealtii, 
which was i-eceive<l with particular satis- 
faction. The evening passed as might be 
expected in liilarity and conriviality, and 
Dr. Shoolbred unquestionably received 
eveiy demonstration of esteem and rc^ 
sped, which his medical friends and their 
guests cniihl manifest for his private or 
professional character. 

Upwards of seven hundred guineas 
have already been remitted to Ireland 
from Calcutta for the support of the Bel- 
fast institution. The subscriptions from 
persons residing under the Presidency of . 
Fort William already amount to thirteen 
hundred guineas. 

On Wednesday Dec. 4, the Governor 
General held a Durbar at the Government 
House, which was attended by the Vakeels 
of the native courts, and the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta aud its vicinity. 

The. Portuguese ship the Marquis of 
Anjega has imported treasure to the 
amount of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Calcutta Times y Dec. 31, 1816. — Wc 
have republished below from the Cal* 
cutta Gazette a paragraph respecting Capt. 
Weathrall. We understand that on tlie 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intend- 
ed to be engraved. 

Presented to Capt. M. T. Weathrall 
by the Merchants of Calcutta, in testimo- 
ny of their sense of his meritorious aud 
very eminent exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, in having whilst in command of 
the ship Prince Bluoher, rendered every 
practicable aid' in saving the lives of a ma- 
jority of a detachment of H. M. 78th re- 
giment, who were wrecked on board the 
Fcauces Charlotte, on Uie Island of Pre- 
pacis, on the night of the 5tli Nov. 1816.*' 

We understand that the Supreme Go- 
vernment, impressed, with' a just sense of 
Caj^U Weathi^l's signal humanity in res- 
cui^ the persons shipwrecked on the Pre- 
puris, ha^ resolved on pi^entfhg hye 
thousand rupees to that gGiitloman. It' is. 


we also believe, the intention of the vari- 
ous Insurance Societies of this city to offer 
to Captain Weathrall's acceptance a piece 
of Plate, with an address testifying their 
admiration of his very generous conduct 
on this distressing occasion. 

Supreme Courts Jan. 9f/r, 1817. 
Extract from the Charge of Lord Chief 
Justice East, 

I'he next crime, ^o which I think it 
right to call your particular attention, is 
otic, 1 am ashamed to say, of the most 
common occurrence before the court, 
though in its nature aud consequences 
most dugitious and destructive to the well 
being of society; I mean the crime of 
perjury. niei*e are two charges of this 
kind ill the calendar : and without preju- 
dicing cither, having no iiiforinaiion be- 
fore me of the facts, I cannot bet lament 
the grievous duty of those who adminis- 
ter the justice of the country to hear wit- 
ness, that there is scarcely a cause brought 
into court, which would not furnish 
grounds for one or inonr indietiiients for 
this offence. The frequency of it is no 
doubt mainly attributable to the want of 
religious and moral education amongst 
the people, for wliicli they tlicniHclves as 
they feel that want, and arc the principal 
sufferers by it, must be the foremost to 
.supply the mnedy, by liberal institutions 
for the pui'pose. But there is a .seconda- 
ry cause which has coiitrihuted not a lit- 
tle toward.s the frequency of the offence; 
1 mean the di.sincruuition which in former 
times prevailed very generally, and still 
operates, though in a less, anil 1 am hap- 
py to ubservi; iu a ilecliiiing degree, 
amongst reputable natives, to -appear as 
witnesses iu a court of justice ; and which 
has led them too much to depend upon 
the testimony of inferior and dependant 
persons; a.s if the giving of (estiniony 
to the truth of facts before God, and in 
the face of their country, for the benelit 
of the injiireti, and the advancement of 
justice, truth, and good faitli, amongst 
men, were a mean function, unworthy of 
a man of rank, respectability, or good 
sense, and fit only for subordinate ones ; 
an idea more prejudicial, and unworthy^ of 
a man either of rank, respectability, or 
good sense, cannot be stated. The wit- 
nesses who offer their testimony in a court 
of justice, take a share, as it were, iu the 
dispensation of that awful power which 
is given to us, to protect tho lives, the 
liberties, the characters, and the proper- 
ties of our fellow subjects and to -pueish 
and. redress all trangressions against thefw^ 
This oonsideration alone ought to devaie 
the oharacter and feelings of every liooest 
witness iu his- own estimation^ and iw 
that of big. fellow. subjeois,. that tlm.law» 
of hi s-jooantry have given hiiB almrpawer; 
and imposad upon- him tho. taonofabte 
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duty of bearing witness to the truth in 
these high and momentous matters. The 
witness is not the servant of the party by 
whom he is called, but the servant of 
God and of justice. In tlic face of his 
countrymen he solemnly calls for the bles- 
sing of tliG Almighty upon him, as he 
shall rigliteously declare the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon the issue to be tried between party 
and party. It is impfissible to affix a 
biglicr sanction to the just performance of 
any duty : and the saiiciion is well wor- 
thy of the occiLsioii, when the nature and 
extensive ellects of the power and duty 
exercised by tin* individual witness at the 
time is duly considered. The witness, 
therefore, wlio previously gives false evi- 
dence in any particular, or deposes to a 
fact of which he is ignorant, whether it 
be true or not, disbonors bimsrlf in the 
highest tlegrec ; injures his own relations, 
friends, and couiitryuieii, by rendering 
insecure, as far as his example goes, their 
lives, liliertics, character, and property, 
and rejects the blessing of God upon his 
future life. I have said tliiis much ufKiti 
the general nature of this offence, in or- 
der, as far as 1 am able, to dispel the gross 
and fatal ignorance which prevails upon 
it among the people, n umbers of whom 
are always to be found ready to sell their 
ronscieucc to tliosc who will pay them 
for it, or in whose service tliey are en- 
gaged; by which vile traffic, both the 
giver and the taker are debased and (>ol- 
liitcd ; and both arc equally subjected to 
the same severe and infamous punishment 
of the law. If indeed there be any differ- 
ence in the degree of ofh'iicc between the 
perjurer and the suborner of perjury, the 
latter may justly be considered as the 
more infamous criminal, for he is not 
only guilty of every false word uttered by 
the other at his instigation, but has the 
additional guilt of having seduced him to 
his condemnation. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Camp at 
Kame, 27th of December, 1816, from 
M<0or Lushington, commanding the 
4//i Regt. Native Cavalry, 

Having received intelligence at ten 
o’clock p. in. on the night of the 2.5th, 
that the Pindaris had made their appear- 
ance at Sogaum early on that day, 1 put 
the regiment in motion at Peepulwarree 
towards that place at one o'clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Three miles from 
Peepulwarree one of the Galloper guns 
upset, and the axletree broke. 1 left it 
behind, taking aknig with me the Limber, 
and leaving ibur troopers to see it convey* 
cd to Peepulwarree by the Villagers. At 
Rajoory, after descending a stony pass, 
one of the wheels of the remaining Gal* 
loper gnn fell to pieces.— 4 left it at Ra- 


joory with two troopers, and desired the 
head man of the place to get it conveyed 
within the walls of the fort. 

I reached Sogaum at seven o’clock, 
twenty-two miles, and learned that a 
body of Pindaris, between .two and three 
thousand, had attacked that place, and 
been beat off on the morning of the 2.5 th, 
and left it about noon, taking the road to 
Kame in an easterly direction. Having 
made the requisite arrangements, 1 direct- 
ed the recruits, sick, led horses, lieavy 
baggage and followers, to remain at So- 
gauin, under the protection of the gnn 
troop, and rear guard, consisting of one 
jemadar, one havildar, two iiaigues and 
forty troopers, and at half past .seven 
o’clock, a. nr. I proceeded on to Kame, 
ivventy miles, with .'JS50 rank and file, 
and arrivetl there precisely at noon. I 
was heio iiiforined the Pindaris liatl halt- 
ed ditring the night, close to the place, and 
had marched at day -light, and werusnp- 
{losed not to be very far distant, having 
been employed during the day, firing and 
plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. — Having already marched forty- 
three mijes, I halted for three-quarters of 
an hour, to water atttl refresh the inetr 
and horses, as well as that short time 
would allow, and flien proceeded iti the 
same direction the Pindaris had ttakeii. 

At Peepree, seven miles fiont Kainc, I 
learnt with much satisfaction, that the 
whole body of Pindaris were lialied at 
Cowiih, di.stunt about three miles from 
Peepree, and were said to be at that mo- 
ment taking tlieir meal. I pnslied on at 
a brisk pace, and on ascending a rising 
gi'ound, found the information literally 
cr»rreet, and the regiment within one thou- 
sand yards of the enemy. « 

The surprise was complete, the success 
proportionate, and though the Pindaris 
were no* two minutes before they were 
oil their horses, and flying in various di- 
r<*ctions, yet the ground wiis so favoura- 
ble to pursuit, and it wiiS kept up by the 
pursuing divisions for ten miles, with such 
ardour, that 1 cannot estimate their loss 
from the several reports 1 have received, 
at less than seven or eight hundred killed 
and wounded, together with a great num- 
ber rendered incapable of pursuing their 
plundering excursion, by the loss of their 
horses. Battiah, the man who was at 
the head of the party, escaped with about 
two hundred of the best mounted, and 
went off in a southerly direction, and 1 
am of opinion, that he will scarcely be 
able to re-assemblc, at the utmost, more 
than four or five hundred of his late par* 
ty ; and which 1 learn was estimated at 
three thousand. Including the pursuit 
and return to Cowah, 1 estimate the dis- 
tance gone over by the regiment, from 
one in the morning to six at nighty on the 
26th, at seventy miles. 
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Though 1 have only one casualty to re- 
port to you, yet I feel it a most painful 
duty ; for in Captain Darke the service 
lias lost a gallant and excellent officer, 
and the regiment has been deprived of 
a brother officer, highly respected and es • 
teemed. He fell shortly after 1 ordered 
the pursuit to commence, by a thrust 
from a sjicar, which proved almost in- 
stantly fatal. 

i inarched from Cowah to this place 
this morning, and expwt that part of 
the regiment, with the baggage, left at 
Sogaum, to rejoin me to-morrow morn- 
iiig. As after the fatigue the regiment 
has niidergone, a halt is most desirable, 
especially for the horses, several of which 
have died from fatigue, I shall lialt at this 
place for one or two days, and then pro- 
ceed by easy mai'ches, towards Ahincd- 
nuggur. 

The Calcutta pa^icrs contain the follow- 
ing culogium on the memory of a gallant 
officer who fell in the late wjir with 
Nepal. 

On WednesdJiy, the 28th of Feb. 1816. 
whilst gallantly opposing a desperate at- 
tack of the Goorkhas upon the advanced 
posts of Major General Sir David Ocli- 
terlony*s army, near Muckwaiiporc, was 
killed, I dent, James liases Terrell, Adju- 
tant of the 1st battalion 29th, or Marine 
Uegiinciit. 

Few incidents have excited more gene- 
ral sympatliy than the fate of tliis pro- 
mising officer whose enterprising zeal and 
laudable anxiety to see service, had indu- 
ced liim to resign the situation of Adju- 
tant of his corps at llarrackiKirc, and vo- 
lunteer to serve as a subaltern officer with 
its detached dank companies in the 8th 
grenadier battalion. 

He had left Calcutta by dawk, at his 
own personal expense, only on the 6th of 
last month, and had arrived at llitchecota, 
at the camp of the centre brigades, on the 
16th of the same month, having posteii on 
horseback across the country from Diua- 
pore. 

Lieutenant Terrell first joined the 15th 
regiment, as the 4th brigade was about 
to advance upon the enemy's stockades in 
the Checriali Ghatce Pass. When the 
15t}i regiment received orders to remain 
at this pass. Lieutenant Terrell joined 
the 4th regiment; and from this corps, 
as it had been ordered to remain in pro- 
tection of the fortified depot at Ktoown- 
dab, he was removed, on the 27 th of 
February, into the 2d battalion 25th re- 
giment. 

On the 28th, Lieutenant Terrell com- 
manded the detachment of three compa. 
nies ordered to t^e possession of the 
hill in front of the left flank of General 
Ochterlony^s army ; a* post of infinite im- 
portance, evacuated by the enemy in the 


morning of that day. In the (x>urse of 
the afternoon, the enemy made a despe- 
rate attempt to regain tliis position, but 
their attack, although siippoited by great 
superiority of force and by artillery, was 
obstinately and most ably resisted, until 
the gallant young Iciider fell. He had ex- 
posed himself ill a great degree, during 
the action, and his body was afterwards 
found covered with s^bre wounds. 

Thus fell, at the ciirly age of twenty- 
three years, one of the most promising 
officers of this army. As a soldier, none 
could surpass him in zeal or gallantry. 
As an officer, lie was <lcvotcd to his pro- 
fession : and ill his situation of Adjutant 
of a native corps, he was as much dis- 
tinguished for energy, vigilance and tem- 
pci% as for a lliorough knowledge of the 
duties oi his office and indefatigable ap- 
plication in their discharge. lie was 
skilled in the I’ersian, HimlnsttUii, and 
Malay languages. During his services at 
Bencoolen, he had aeqiiired an intimate 
and critical knowledge of the last tongue. 

In private life liient. Terrell was uni- 
versally beloved and respected ; and the 
memory of the many valuable (jnaJities of 
his heart, will he long cherished with re- 
gret by those who were blessed with his 
friendship. How much he was prized by 
his own regiment, the following orders 
issued by the commanding officer, will 
best evince : — 

Battalion Orders, hy Colonel Loveday, 

commandtufi: 1st battalion 20l/i regt. 

‘ Barrackpore, ISIarch 11, 1816. 

* Colonel I^ovcday is certain tliat he an- 
ticipates the general sense of the officers 
of this corps, when he requests them to 
wear a iiiouriiiiig crape for a peritxl of 
three months, as a mark of their high 
respect and esteem for the character of 
the late Lieutenant and Ailjutant James 
Bates Terrell, whose amiable disposition 
and manly virtues so justly etnleared him 
to the hearts of his brother officers. 

* To those who have known Lieutenant 
Tcn-cll long, and have had many opjior- 
tunities of .appreciating his merits, his 
fall in the prime of life must ever be a 
source of regret ; but they have still one 
consolation to alleviate their grief for his 
loss — ^lic fell nobly in the discharge of his 
duty, after having, by his example on the 
28th, excited a degree of devotion in the 
Sepoys, which tended greatly to the suc- 
cess of the day. He fell, where it had 
always been his most earnest wish to die 
—in the fiehl of battle.' 

Tlic officers at Barrackpore have it in 
contemplation to erect a Cenotaph at that 
station, to the memory of this excellent 
young man, ^ to ^lerpctuatc the remem- 
brajuoc of his professional gallantry and 
private worth.* • 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. William Robert JennIiiKs, Head 
Assistant and Secretary to the Resident. 

Mr. Walter Nisb'et, Sub>Sooretary to 
the Board of Trade in the Commercial 
0wartiiient. 

Captain Janies Young, of the Honora- 
ble Company’s Artillery, to officiate as 
Secretary to. Government in the Mili- 
tary Depuriment. 

Captain John Craigle, of the 24th Reg. 
N. luf. Assistant to the Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department. 

Mr. John Adam, to officiate as Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

* Mr. Archibdd Trotter, to officiate as 
Secretary to the Government in the Pub- 
lic Department. 

Dr. Thomas Casey, Superintendaut of 
the Botanic Garden. 

Dec. 27, 1817.— Mr. A. I. Colvin, As- 
si.stant to the Superinteudant of Police in 
the Lower Provinces. 

Mr. W. l?orrester. Registrar of the 
2iUah Court at Ciitac. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Hoogly. 

Mr. R. C. Parka, Registrar of the ZiUah 
Court at Rajeshaliy. 

E. C. Me Naghten, Esq. Barrister at 
)jnw, and B. Turner, Esq. were appoint- 
ed Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, 
for 1817. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Comet Edward John Hollywood, to 
be Lieutenant from the 30th Nov. 1816. 

Lieutenant W. P. Cooke, of the 3d 
reg. N. I. to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
Goiioi’ul to the 2d and 3d Divisions of the 
Field Army. 

Captain H. £. Page, of the Invalid 
Establishment, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Moiighier, from the 1.6th October last. 

The Governor Creneral in Council, is 
pleased to appoint Captain Ball of the 
14ili reg. of N. 1. to the situation of act- 
ing Fort Adjutant and Barrack Master at 
. Agra, until Lieutenant Arnold shall be 
able to take charge of the appointment. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to establish the following Staff 
Appointments for the Nagpore Subsidary 
Force: vi/.— 

Captain W. Henley, of the 24th reg. 
,1. to be Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieut. H. C. Sandys of the 14tb reg. of 
I. to be Deputy A>^sistaiit Quarter 
:Mester General, his rank as such in the 
fUeipQXtment to be setttied hereafter. 

Senior Ensign James Timmas Keimei^ 
to be Lieutenant from the 5tb Nov^ 1816. 

Senior Ensign George Frederick Agar, 
to be Lieutenant lirom 15th Nov. 1816. 

Mr.'G. E. Law, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary to the GovenuneiU in' tlm Political 
Shparttneot. 

hfr.E. S. Montague, Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Persian (Secretary’s OSIoe. 


Capt. Lieut. James Ferris, to be Cap- 
tain of a Company, with rank, from the 
17th January, 1816. 

Lieut. Samuel Pariby, to be Captain- 
IJcutenant, with rank, from the 8th of 
June, 1816. 

Lieutenant Fire- worker John Buck, to 
lie Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Parlby, promoted. 

/w/.— Capt. Lieut. Alex. 
Me Leod, to be Captain of a Company ; 
Lieut. Broadficld Sissmorc,to beCaptaiti- 
Lieutciiant; Ensign Charles Welland, to 
be Lieutenant. — In succession to Sharp, 
retired with rank from the 29th Sept. 
1816, vice Woollett deceased. 

15/A fififf. Nat. /»/.— Capt. Lieutenant 
Hugh Davf(l.son, to l>c Captain of a Com- 
pany, vice Bettesworth, whose promotion 
lias not taken effect, with rank, from the 
19th Sept. 1816, vice Burgh, promoted. 

Lieutenant W. Pidcersgill, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Davidson. 

Ensign Malcolm Nocolson, to be Lieu- 
tenant from the same date, vjee Pickeis- 
gill- 

24iA Jieg. Nat. Jnf. — Capt. Edmund 
Cartwright, to be Major ; Capt. Lieut. 
Thomas Dundas, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany; Lieut. Philip Brewer, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant ; Eiisign David Sherrift', 
to be Lieutenant.— From the 20th Sept. 
1816, lu successloB to White, promoted. 

26/A Reg. Nat. Senior Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain W. Dunlop, to be 
Captuin-Lieuteuaiit ; Ensign Philip W. 
Pcire, to be Lieutenant.— From the ist 
October, 1816, 

The following appointments are made 
by his liordship in Gmncil 

Lientenant-Colonei Fetherstou, of the * 
Invalid Establishment, to command tlte 
1st Bat. of Native Invalids, vice Dick, 
returned to Europe. 

Lieut. Liiidesay, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to execute' the alterations and Im- 
provements ordered to be made to the 
Custom House Ghaut at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Herbert, of the 1st Bat. 8th . 
Reg. N. I. to be Assistant to Capt. Hodg- 
son employed on a Survey in the Province 
of Kamaoon, with the established al- 
lowance of Sicca Rupees 100 per mensem. 

Lieut. W. G. Walcot, of the Reg. of 
Artillery, is appointed to the Staff Situa- 
tion of Commissary of Stores, with the 
Nagporc Subsidiary Force. 

Surgeons . — Tlie Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Lancaster, to aid in 
the performance of the medical duties of 
the Residency of Fort Marlbro’ and its ' 
dependencies. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jamesoa, to be 
Senior permanent Assistant Snrffibii at 
the General Hospital at the Freridenej» 
vice Nicholson a^poiated to succeed Mr* 
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Surgeon Shoolbred, in the chaiige of Cal- 
cutta Native Hospital. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Wood, 
to be periiiauenc Assistant Surgeon at the 
Oeneral Hospital at the Presidency, vice 
Jaijieson. 

FURLO.i;OII& 

The undermentioned officers having re- 
spectively famished the proscribed certi d- 
cates from the medical and pay depart- 
ments, arc permitted to return to Kuro^^e 
on Furlough. 

Capt. Lieut. Hugh L. Playfair of the 
regiment of Attilh'iy. 

Capt. Francis Dickson of the 26th regt. 
of Native Inf. 

(iieut. Geoi-gc Spellcrsy of the 7th regi- 
aiieiit do. 

Mr. Assistant Hough of the 17th regt. 
of Native Inf. 

Mr. Assist Surgeon William Findcu of 
the 4th regt. of Nat. Inf. 

. Lieut. James f^iiidsay of tlie 8th regt. 
Nat. Inf. 

Lieiit. C. Christie of the 4th regt^ N. I. 
5 it present attached to the 4th Bengal Vo- 
lunteer battalion. 

Capt. J. Clarke of the 4 th regt. N. I. 

Major Keble of the 28th regt. N. 1, 

Lieut. B. Blake 24th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. £. C. Andree of the 4th regt. 
Lieut. P. M; Hay, Adjutant 1st bat. 2Bth 
regt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon James Hare, M. D. 

Lieut. IC. Pearce of the 5th regt. N. I. 

Colonel Robert Haldane of the 30th 
regt. N. I. 

Lieut. Patrick Dudgeon, 10th do. 

Lieut. Win. Lockhart, 17th do. 

Lieut. C. H. Kayiuoiid, 20th do. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon John Buiice, at- 
tached to the civil station of Cawiipore. 


Rfsignation, 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon, F. I. Gibb, hav- 
ing produced the prescribed certidcatc 
fiom the pay department, is permitted at 
his own request to resign the service of 
the Hon. Company, and to return to 
Europe. 

BIRTHS. 


10. Nov. At AlUhabad, the lady of H. Gibson, 
Esq. Garrison Surg. of a son. 

04. At Barrackpore, lady of Lieut. N. Wallace, 

• S7th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Dacca, the lady of E. C. l.awreiicc. Esq. of 
tlie Civil Sendee, of aeon, 

U6. At AUipore, lady of Lieut* Laipb, Adj, Cal- 
cutta Militia, of a daughter, 

DeC, 4. Mrs. M. A. Dowling, of a son. 

0. Mrs. C, Gorneliut, spnr. of a son. 

7* Wife of Mr. 1. C. Cavendish, of a daughter. 

9. At Lucknow, lady of Lieut. Wredd. l^gson, 
ttith N. I. of a son. 

Lady of Capt. T.'O. Street, country service, of 
A atill bom daughter. 

At Oiggain the ^doir of the late Lieut. Goad, 


U>^, Mfv* 1- L FiUpatrick, of 

a son. 
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14. At Aliypore, lady of Captain T. Canning, 
Com. Prov. Datt«~ of Muorsh^abad, of a 
daughter. 

15. Lady of Lieut. CoL Shaw, H, M. S9th fbot, 
of a daughter. 

80ih, Mrs. E. Sandford, of a daughter. 

99. Mrs. CUanett Green, of a son. 

Lately the lady of Major C. Scaly, of a son. 
Lately at Gazipore, the lady of C. W. Hcriot, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 19. At Patna, by the Rev, Julius Caesar, 
Mr. I. De Ro.zario^to Miss Eleonora, eldest 
daughter of Mr. I. Mills. 

So. P.8, Hewett, Esq. Cornet of H. M. 8t!i or 
Royal Irish Dragrions, to Miss Sarah Jlitsli. 

Dec. 9. Mr. F. £, B. Forbes, to Miss M. A. 
While. 

9. Mr. R. Eaton, Conductor of Ordnance, to 
Miss M. Kempson. 

Mr. c:. Winter, to Mrs. Crostfuvaite. 

Mr. I. Llewelyn, Church and Vesiry Clerk, to 
Miss A. Siicpperil. 

Mr. I. Saunders, Jiiiir. to Mrs. M. A. Arson. 

Mr. T« G. Gunter, to Miss Sarah Hooper, 
to. Lieut. 1. Piiteraon, lath R. 1, to Miss 
1 ouisa Dawes. 

F. Bowyear, late of H. M. S3d foot, to Mrs. 
Charlotte Garside, widow. 

16. R. Blade, Junr. Esq. to Miss M. Gondall. 
31. H. W. fieddy, QuarUT-innsicr Serj. ?d divis. 

fiehf artillery, to Mrs. A. Hughes. 

34. W. Stewart Esq. of Tirhoot, to Miss feliz. 
Hunter. 

DEATHS. 

Nuv. 10. At Allahabad, the infant son of H, 
Gibson, Esq. 

15. At Patna, Mr. I. H. Marlin, late an exsi. 

miner in the Bo.\rd of Revenue. 

At Allahabad, Mr. 1. Ruyd, Conductor of Ord* 
nance, leaving a widow and six children. 

Mr. 1. Roberts, of the Adj.-Gen. office. 

18. AtCawnporc, Mr. S.G. Retijamin. 

19 . Son of Lieut, and Adj. Mackenzie, H: M. 
66th Regt. foot. 

31. AtCawnpore, Major E. Conte, H. M. I4'li 
Beat. 

34. Mr. G. H. Meyer, Asiisist, in Secret Polii. 

and Foreign department. 

37. Mr. 1. Morris. 

98. At Cawnr.oi-c. Lieut. 1, H. Shawc, H. M. 

34th Light Dragoons. 

39. Mrs. M, A. il’Sonze, 

At Pertaubgurli, Capt. and Quarter-master, 1, 
Rainey, 7ih Native Cavalry. 

SO. At Benares, Emma Althea, infant daughter 
of Maj. I.. B. Morris, Ad.Regt, N. 1. 

Dec. l. Mrs. C. Grant. 

5. Infant daughter of Mr. G. Gill. 

8. At Mirzapore, Margaret Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Blake, l:Uh N. 1. 

34. Mr. T. Stewart, merchant. 

35. Mr, E. Hyland, Head Master of the lowi r 
orphan school. 

37. Mr. I. Peter, butcher, aged 95 years. 
Johannes Sarkics, Esq. 

Mrs. D. Reeves. 

Lately at Caw npore, Lieut. R.C. Wogan, H. M. 
66m Regt. 

At Mirzapore in Oct. last, Capt. C, W. Burton, 
8th N.t. 

Jan. 39. Wm. Myers, Esq. much and justly la- 
mented by his numerous relaiivs allB frienus. 


MADRAS. 

The following ii an extract from a letter 
dated Nagpore, l^th Sept. 1816. 

The iiiousoon has been here iiticoiu- 
monly violent, and the quantity of rain 
which has hitherto fallen is nearly double 
that of many former monsoons. The 
camp has however been very healthy and 
occasioiiarintervals of fair weather have 
afforded opportunities of hunting tijrcis, 

VoL. IV. 2 C 
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in which ipagaanimoiis sport our party 
was successful, having shot a ftne tigress. 
All immetisc royal tiger, which had car- 
ried death and destruction to the very 
houses of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of his haunts for some years, escap- 
ed from the elephants, after receiving se- 
ven shots ; this animal had killed several 
followers and wounded some sepoys ; he 
has since returned to his usual place, and 
may be expected to afford very fine sport. 
Whilst the comiti 7 abounds in beasts of 
prey of every description, you will not 
meet with a single head of game in a 
. day's march. Peacocks, are in abitird- 
aiice, and some rock pigeon. 

'I'he country po.«sesses every betinty pe- 
culiar to Indian >sreiiery. The hydro- 
phobia, made its appearance amongst the 
canine tribe. Several of our followers 
were bitten, but only one fatal case has 
fometomy notice. The disease is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by some 
wolves, which had stolen into the lines 
over-night for predatory purposes. 


Fi lrnnry tW. — ^Tlic spring races having 
concluded on the first of this mouth, a 
private matcli was decided between two 
first-rate winning 1101*808, Mountaineer 
and Favourite. The first was a four mile 
heat, and after some desperate rntiniiig 
neck and neck utitil (hey came to the 
distance post, .Mountaineer made a won- 
derful effort and won the race by about 
three lengths. 

The second race was a three mile heat 
InHWeen the same horses, carrying the 
same weight, nine stone. This was 
also a beautiful heat, and Mountaineer 
having won the first race contrary to ge- 
neral expectation, excited considerable 
inten'St. Mountaineer again behaved 
nobly j but Favourite won the rare witli 
didlculty. Both horses were rode this 
last race to the a<tmi ration of every be- 
holder. A few private matches arc to be 
decided to-morrow and arc expected to 
afford sport. 

On Friday last. His Excellency the Com- 
inandcv-in-Cliief, paid a visit of ceremony 
to His Highness the Nabob at Chepuak 
Palace, and was received with the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. His Highness return- 
ed the visit ou the following day at the 
Ameer Bang, under the usual salutes 
from the Fort Saluting Battery. 

We have now the pleasure to oonimuiii- 
eate to our readers that the body of Pin- 
«laria which escaped from Gaiijam about 
the 30th of December, was intercepted 
as anticipated, by a detachment from 
the force under Col. Adams, on the 24th 
of last month. A dispatcli was received 
in town by express ou Monday night, de- 


tailing the particulars. On the 23d in 
the nioriiiug Captain Caulfield, command- 
ing a squadron of the 5tli Native Cavalry, 
received intelligence that the Pindarfs 
were expected at Chandwar that evening 
or on the following day, and that they in- 
tended ‘proceeding westward by the route 
of Cliiiiideali, Cowreeali, Kiet*hee, and 
Kampoor. Captain Caulfield left his po- 
sition on the morning of the 24th, pusheil 
on to Chandcati Cliowrah, and arrived at 
that place at eleven o'clock. He was 
tliere informed that they liad inarched by 
Chaiidceah towards Belharee, and that 
their uumber.s amounted to about four 
thousand. The squadron was immediate • 
ly put in niotioii, and on reaching tlx^ 
village of Bclliout information was re- 
ceived of the Pindarts having passed 
through that place only three hours be- 
fore. A march of thirty miles had al* 
ready been made, and the day was far 
advanced, — but Captain Caulfiebl was de- 
tenu ined to use every effort to overtake 
them, and accordingly the cavalry set off 
at a long trot, wliich enabled them to come 
within sight of the enemy’s camp a quar- 
ter of an hour before sun-set. Unfortu- 
nately however at the moment of charg- 
ing, they discovered a deep nullah in ad- 
vance, which could only be passed in sin- 
gle files. The delay occasioned by this 
untoward interruption gave tlic marau- 
ders time to mount, and though they 
were pursued and attacked with great 
bravery, they nevertheless con tiimed their 
flight in regular columns, keeping well 
together, and protected iii some measure 
by the darkness of the evening. . The ca- 
valry followed them four miles beyond 
Cowrecah, when their progress was im- 
peded by a second and more difiicnlt nul- 
lah. The havoc made among the Piiula- 
ris was however considerable, four hun- 
dred of them having been killed in the at- 
tack. Had the light lasted an hour long- 
er, or had his force been greater, it Is 
supposed that not a hundred men could 
liare escaped. On our side one trooper 
ami eight horses were wounded, and five 
]iorse.s missing. About four hundred lior * 
ses large and small belonging to the ene- 
my, fell into the hands of the cavalry, 
and plunder to the value of about five or 
*six thousand rupees. Jackets of an ofR- 
• cer and two Subadars of the 22d Madras 
N. I. were found among the spoils. 

In addition to this successful enter - 
prize, we have the pleasure to record ano- 
ther which was executed ou the night of 
the i4th of January, to the southward of 
Cormulla, by Major Macdowall, com- 
manding a detachment of Infantry and 
the Silladar horse. Having received in- 
formation that a small party of Pindaris 
had just plundered a village near Oomurg, 
lie proceeded in that direction. The Bqk- 
shee of the Silladar horse had picked up 
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two wounded men on his marcli and sent 
them to the M^or, to whom on being 
promised a reward, they pointed out the 
spot where a body of a thousand Piudaris 
was at that time tialtiiig, and that a ano- 
ther body of about two ttiousaud were 
^nic miles in the rear. The detachment 
was immediately ordered to fall in at nine 
o’clock that night, leaving an officer and 
eighty men in charge of tiie camp. The 
march coiuiueiiccd at half ptist ten. The 
force consisted of three hundred and twen- 
ty-live hrelocks and a thousand of the.Sil- 
ladar horse. At three o'clock in the 
inoriiiiig they reached the Piiidari cn- 
cunipinent, which was completely taken 
by surprise. The detachment observed 
sucli strict order and siieiicu during the 
whole of the night march, tliat it was 
within one yard of them helore ilicy w'cre 
aware of its a])proa(:h, and a lire of mus- 
ketry was instantly opened upon them. 
Roused from their sleep by this dreadful 
visitation, they sprung np and iled witli 
the greatest precipitation, leaving ail their 
phiiider behind them. The Silladur horse 
pursued them to a considerable distance 
and cut up a great number, 'rweiuy-six 
bodies were found where the surprise took 
place. When day broke a strong band of 
them was discovered about a mile olf, but 
they tied on the approach of the Siiladar 
horse, which after a successful pursuit of 
several miles counted one hundred and 
twenty-live men killed and sixty wound- 
ed, besides about a thousand horses, eight 
liuiidred of which have been taken and 
are of the best description. 

These parties of Pindaris appear to 
have been commaiided by a chief of the 
name of Ruksoo. After these destructive 
engagements they proceeded to the north- 
ward with the greatest expedition. Ma- 
ny arc described to be wounded, without 
arms and clothing, and they only stopt 
to seize the blankets of the natives whom 
they chanced to pass in the fields. The 
report of the operations just detailed is 
dated Pentsanjee, near Carinulla, the Kith 
January, and it is said that there is not 
another body of Piiidaris to the south- 
ward of that place. . The only, loss on 
our side is stated to be two men of the 
Siiladar horse, killed, and live wounded. 

Having given the above particulars we 
shall now trace the track which the Piii- 
daris had followed, to evade the troops 
which had been posted in several parts of 
the Dekaii to intercept them. The party 
from Gan jam had kept so fai* to the east- 
ward that they crossed the small branch- 
es of the Nerbuda hetweeu JVluulah and 
Mohagpore, pushing still further north- 
ward to the latter place, to avoid the de- 
tachments of our troops known to be on 
the south banks of the river, apd unin- 
formed of the approach of the Nagpore 
flUbsidiary force under Colonel Aciiuus. 


Belharee, from whence Captain Caulfield 
was detached to Qiaudeeah Oowreeah, is 
about forty miles to the N.N.E. of .Gur- 
rah on the Nerbudeia, so that they intend- 
ed to return to their native hills in a line 
parallel with that river and at the distance 
of about forty miles to the northward. 
But their views have been fortunately and 
gallantly frustrated. The route of the 
body of Pindaris encountered by Major 
Macdovvall however shews in a still great- 
er degree their dread of meeting with any 
inilitury force, by the . iiunieiise sweep 
of country they made to keep out of daii- 
gttr. Jn both cases they were arrested 
and attacked, when they had nearly ac- 
complished their purpose. From the ac- 
counts given to Major Mncduwall by one 
of his prisoners, it appears that the party 
to which he belonged, was tlie same that 
passed in front of Major Fair's post uu 
the 12th of November, atal amounted 
when it left the Nerbuda to upwards of 
two thousand .men. They advanced by 
the route of Seoiiy and Kumteg, leaving 
Nagpore on the right, and Ctiandali on 
the left. It passed Eidelabad, Indoor, 
and Beder, and penetrated to the Kistiia, 
leaving Kalbergah on the right. Moving 
up the left bank of the river it took the 
direction of i’undriipore, which it left to 
the westward, passing soutli of Carinulla 
and Tooliapore, to the spot on which it 
was so bravely attacked and routed by 
Major Macdowall. 

The distance traversed in this circuitous 
route from the Nerbuda to Carmulla 
cannot be less than six hundred miles, 
and from thence northward it may be 
about three hundred more to their homes. 
They will return thither with little more 
than a skeleton of their force, and depriv- 
ed of tlie wealth which they had acciimu- 
lateil ill the early part of their career. 
The signal chastisement which they have 
thus experienced this season will, we 
have no doubt, paralize their resolution 
and damp their courage for any future e:^- 
tensive depredation. 

Letters received some few days ago 
ft'om Chuiiar mention that a body of Pin- 
dans had just appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Mirzapurc. Subsequent accounts 
however shew that the report is entirely 
without foundation. 

Letters from Madras state, that appre- 
hensions were generally entertained in 
the northern Circars, that the Pindaris 
would make . an effort this season to enter 
Cutak. Precautions have been taken 
guard the places which were subjected to 
their last visitations, and the passes have 
been occupied by strong detach men ts ; a 
large body of Pindaris, about the begin- 
ning of this month was hovering between 
Hyderabad and Jaulna, but the rumours 
DU the coast state, that the Marauders 
intend to proceed towards Juganiiaulh, 
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If they can elude the vigilance of our ar- 
oiic!) and detachments. 

Mr. Herman&oh has provisionally as- 
sumed the charge of the government of 
Trauquebar. 

MaHrat^ Oct, .30/^. 1816. — ^This is to 
give notice to the public, that a new dag 
staff light house has been erected on 
Hope Island, in Coriiiga Bay, and tliat 
the bearings, with the’ depth of water, 
for diflTerent sized ships, anchoring in the 
bay, taken from two di^erent surveys, are 
as follow* ; 

lat. For aliips of 5 or 600 tons, bring 
the flag staff on Hope Island, to bear 
S. S. E. ; .faggernaickporam two pagodas 
N. W. b. W. well open, and the great 
hotse at Coringa, S. S. W. $ W. ; the 
mouth of Coringa River bearing S. W. 
* S. well open ; where you may anchor in 
four fathoms at low water, soft ground. 
Fdr middling sized ships, the flag staff 
on Hope Island to bear S. S. £. i K. ; and 
the great house at Coringa S.W. by S. § S. ; 
Jaggernatekporam two pagodas N.W. 
§ W. where you may anclior in <piar- 
ter less three fathoms at low water. For 
small vessels, the flag .staff on Hope Is- 
land to bear S. E. b. iS. ; and the great 
hoti.se at Coringa S. W. b. tS. ; .laggcr- 
liaickporam pagodas N. W. ; where you 
will have good anchorage in two fathoms ; 
Coringa River's mouth, bearing S. W. 

S. off the nearest shore, about 2| or 3 
miles. 

2(1. For the lion. Company's East India 
ships bring the flag staff on Hope Island 
to bear >S. b. E. ; and Jaggeruaickporain 
two pagodas wide open ; the centre of 
them N. W, b. \V, large house at Coringa, 
^►S.; where you will have a quarter less 
live fathoms, at low water, soft ground. 

The flag staff in Hope Island to bear S. 
i E. and .fuggernaickporam two pagodas, 
wide open ; the centre N. W|. b. § W. the 
large house at Coringa S. W.'| S. a little 
southerly, and Coringa River’s mouth tvide 
open, S. W. you will have quarter less 
six fathoms, at low water. 

The flag staff on Hope Island to bear 
S. ^ E. and Jaggernaickporam two pago- 
das wide ; the center of them N. W. b. W. 
4 W. and tlie large house at ^ringa S. 
W. 4 S. The River's mouth S. W. | W. 
distance off the nearest shore 7 or R 
miles. The breakers on the extreme end 
of the Point Guadawave bearing S. £. h. 
£•; wliere.you wiUh«re flf. fathoms at 
low water, soft ground. 

PuUisiM by order of the Marine 
Board, 

(9ig0«d) J. Gwatkin, 

• Secr^ar^. 

dl. 8lr B. Stibiley took the oaths 
as m Pttlgfle Jndgs on the Madras Btoch 
imdcr gsMmc of 15* guns.* 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. I. G. Mason, Head Assistant to 
the Collector of Ganjam. 

MILITARY FHOMOTIONS. 

Lieut.’ W. Marshall, 20th N. I. to act 
as Ald-de-campto M.'ijor-Geiuiral TUnnloy, 
Senr. Ensign, H. Newman to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Col. II. Fraser, 25ih N. 1. to taUti 
charge of Nellore garrison, pro tefnporp. 

Lieut. Fireworker Seton, posted to iho 
Horse Art. 

Cornet D. Macleod, is posted to the 4tli 
Batf. Light liifaii. 

Surgeons, — Mr. F. E. Gristock. 

Surg. Burton, to 8th L. Cav. 
Assist.-Surg. F. Sevestre, removed to 
1st Batt. Art. 

Major Gen. Aldwell Taylor, return.^ 
to Europe with higli lecommendations ov' 
faithful and approved services from the 
Gov. in Council. 

The furlough to Europe granted to 
Lieut. Col. Hamilton, is cancelled at his 
own request. 

BlBTHS. 

Nov. 3. At Trichinoosly, lady of Lieut. I. 

. Malton, CQd llcgt. or • daughter. 
t1. At the house of Gen. Dell, St. Thomas Mount, 
lady of Wm. Bell, B'^q. of the Civil Service, 
of a son. 

Same place, Mrs. Cochrane, of a son. 
MAimiAGC. 

At Yanarn, Mr. F. Gown, to Miss R. Lecanne^ 
daughter of Mr. Lccannc, French Mctchant. 

DBATH. 

Nov. 13. Mrs. Louisa Rutemeyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our letters from Bombay, mention that 
the pirates have again become formidable 
in the Red 8ca, and one account frniii 
Bussorah states, that four vessels had been 
cut off by them, and that great outrages 
had been committed by their ships-— car- 
goes to the value of eighteen lacs of ru- 
pees are said to have been captured by 
them. A Company’s cniizer has been 
dispatched by the Bombay Government, 
to put a stop to the depredations of the 
pirates, and we understand his Exeellcnr- 
cy the Admiral intends shortly to' proceed 
to Bombay for the purpose of fltthig out 
an expedition to destroy the hamits and 
lurking holes of these depredators upon 
commerce. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

/Mance Side, — Case of the Ernaad. » 
—On Saturday the 4th January, this 
came on dpon a citation on behalf of the 
promovents to attend to see the degree 
sign^. bn coming before the Judge, h^ 
stated that, since stating his opinion^ it 
had Iwen pointed out to him by Mr. Stavely 
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tliat be liad over-loobed one expression 
in the Statute of 22 and 2‘A C. 2. the 
word ** Lading** being there added in the 
clause of forfeiture, and which had not 
been in the Statute of 12 C. 2. and he 
stated that this would alter tiie edect of 
liis judgcuietu by causing a condemnation 
of the saltpetre, that the decrees were 
so prepared, hut if the counsel for the 
iiiipugnant (the K. 1. Company) wished to 
be heard on the effect of the word lading, 
he was ready to liear him. 

Air. Macklin for the impugnants con> 
tended, tliat the word lading only applied 
to the particular lading which was the 
cause of the forfeiture. That a larger in- 
terpretation would be manifestly unjust, 
as it would make the innocent shipper of 
other cargo suffer, and that at all events, 
it could only affect the cargo then on 
board. 

The Judge sai<l, that the word all** 
at the commencement of the claim pre- 
vented all such arguniciU, that tlic previ- 
ous shippers of utlier cargo would hare a 
better title to complain, as they put their 
goods on lioard a. ship then innocent — bnt 
that none of the shippers could be sup- 
posed to l(»se, for they had their rcine<iy 
over against the owncis of tlie ship. 

Air. Alacklin then produced the affidavit 
of a claimant of a parcel of sugar stating ids 
belief, tliat liis sugar, although shipped 
ill Bengal, was not the produce of any 
Britisli plantation. Air. Macklin insisted 
that he should be allowed a probatory 
term to prove the fact. 

TIic Judge observed, tliat unless tbe 
claimants .sliould prove all the sugar to be 
foreign, the proof as to one parcel would 
be nugatory, as any one parcel of British 
pluntaiioii -sugar on board would coiideniii 
the whole. 

Air. Alacklin .stated liis instructions to 
he, that the sugar exported from Calcutta 
is not produceii in any of tlie British ter- 
ritories, but almost wholly in Glide and 
what arc called the Raja's districts. 

Mr. Stavely pointed out the invoice of 
one parcel of sugar of Messrs. Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. called iii the invoices 
Benares sugar, and stated, that the owii> 
ers had submitted to a decree by couscut 
for coudemnatiou of this sugar. 

in the course of the di.scussion, it be- 
ing suggested that the libel had not dis- 
tinctly stated the fact of those sugars be- 
ing the produce of British plantation, Mr. 
Stavely insisted that by the decisions of 
the high court of Admiralty, it appeared 
that these niceties were not expected to 
he attended to in the courts in the planta- 
tions. He relied for this point u^n the 
case of the Friendship in Robertson’s re- 
port ; he admitted that as to the claims of 
the shippers of cargo, as they had not yet 


put in their offences, they must have 
an opportunity of trying tliis part; but 
insisted that the Company were con- 
cluded, as the fact of sugar being on 
board without any bonds having been 
given, appeared in the evidence of their 
otvn officer, the eonimander of the ship, 

Tlie Ailvocate-Gcneral on the other 
side insisted that, tliat part was not in 
issue either against the Company or the 
other claimants, ana therefore, tliat thei'e 
could be no dccreeagaiust any of the parties. 

The Judge thought the libel not suffi- 
ciently precise in defining the offence. 
He said that the only thing he could do 
was to allow tlic promovents to (ainciid 
their libel, which he accordingly directed ; 
and said, that as all tlie defences turned 
upon one point, they ought all to be join- 
ed in the whole proceedings. 

Air. Stavely assented, and stated, that 
it had only been in the. hope of .saving ex- 
pellees tliat one claim alone had been at 
first brought forward. 

Supreme Crntri^ January 11///, 1817. 

- — ^'I'he Honorable the Ilecovdei* in a short 
charge stated, that he was happy to ob- 
serve that there were very few ciiscs on 
the Calendar. There was, however, one 
of a heinous nature. Ttic case he alluded 
to was one of murder. It appeared from 
the Coroner’s Inquest, and fri»ni the exa- 
minations taken before the Alagistrates, 
that a Parsce had been violently assaulted 
by .several of his own cast, and that he 
was left on the ,Mpot dead from the blows 
and kicks wliich lie llieii received. It had 
ht'cn alledgcd, that he had been thus put 
to death by )ii.s own c'ast, to prevent dis- 
grace attaching to it from any public pii- 
iii.shment whieh he might receive in con- 
scipioiicc of a theft in wlik?h he hail been 
detected, 'fhe Recorder said, that lie 
hoped that the mob committing tliis mur- 
der could truly plead, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they had acted under 
such an impression, still it was not to be 
endured in civilized society, that a body 
of individuals should take the law into 
their own hand.s and execute this kind of 
summary justice on any of their tribe. 
No one could be punished for a crime, 
but through tlic regular channel of the 
courts of justici^ and the present offence 
was murder, in every one of the parties 
concenied, whether they were those who 
gave the blows and kicks wliich caused 
the death, or were aiding and abetting by 
their presence, the law considered all an 
principals. The coroner’s inquest was 
for wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown; and it was for the 
grand Jury to determine, whether there 
was evidence sufficient against the party 
charged with the murder in the indict- 
ment of his having been present at the 
time, it was committed. 
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A new ship WM launched from the 
Moolna’s sloop^ Surat on the 19ih of 
Dec. she is calM the Batinennan^ 1,000 
tons, and although completely copper 
bottomed draws in her present trim only 
Ji feet, she has been little more than 
eight months in hand in a place where 
there has been nothing of the sort for 
many years past, the figure head is a very 
striking likeness of the Prince Regent, 
Byramjee Ojwasjee, the part owner gave 
ail elegant tiffin on this occasion to the 
whole of tlic Kuropcan Society, theNawab 
beheld the grand spectacle from one of 
his gardens on the banks of the Tapec. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the native 
lines of the 9th Regiment, at nine o'clock 
on Saturday night, wliich from the dry- 
ness of the cadjans, in a few injnutcs, 
ilcstroycd half the houses of the batta- 
lion. This melancholy accident was oc- 
casioned by a woman going out and leav- 
ing a light in lier Jiuuse, and we are 
ronccriii'd to slate, that three children 
were burnt to death, and two scapoys 
scorched so dreadfully that rlicir Jives arc 
despaired of ; the calamity ha.s not ended 
here, for the lire raged .so rapidly, that 
the men had nut time to secure theii pro- 
perty, and thus the savings of many years 
past services were all consumed in the 
unfortunate conflagration . 

An nlurining fire broke out about 10 
o'clock on Wednesday morning in Colahali 
in the tishcrinan's village cIo.se to the ar- 
tillery ban acks, nearly all the huts and 
property of the poor dslicnueii have been 
destroyed, and we lament to state that an 
old man and three or four children have 
|>erislicd in the flames. The contlagra- 
tioii raged with considerable violence for 
nearly two hours, and had it not hceu for 
tlie gr<‘at exertions of tlie fire engine dc- 
partniciit and those of the artillery, the 
barracks belonging to the latter would 
have been consumed. We have not been 
able to asccrluiii the cause of this disaster. • 
MAUUIAGE. 

At Burnt, by the Kev. 1'. Carr, Ensign Lean Assist, 
♦n the Surveyor's department to Miss Eliz. 
Reynolds, nicce to l.icnt, Gen. Ucarnolda. 


JAVA. 

Calcutta Gazette f Jan, 9, 1817. — By 
the Cyriid we have received from Batavia 
letters of the 2d November, comniuiii- 
catiiig very pleasing accbiints of tlie re- 
sult of the long peudiug oegociations be- 
tween the Dutch (Joverunicnt, and the 
late British Authorities in Java. It will 
he recollected, that at the time of the 
surrender of the island, there was at tlie 
various residencies and oiit-statious, a 
large quantity of unapproprjated stores 
and colonial produce. This surplus was 
delivered up to the Dutch agents by the 
British residents, on vacating their offices, 
upon the implied condition, that it would 


be taken into account by the Commission- 
ers General at the day of final adjustment. 
Upon a reference however of the business 
to the new Government, they demurred 
at taking the produce upon any terms, 
and even at paying for it any part of the 
sums affixed by the local appraisers. A 
long and vexatious discussion occurred. 
In which the captious spirit and artful 
evasions of the Dutch Comiiii.ssioncrs 
were stoutly opposed and baffied by the 
rectitude and moderation of the English 
Authorities. Nothing could shake Mr. 
Kendall's firmness. Neither menace nor 
persuasion could induce him to come 
down one iota in what he conceived to 
be the just demands of bis nation. 
Thanks to this spirited conduct, he fully 
succeeded in carrying every di.sputed 
point. All the essentials had been agreed 
upon before the dispatch of our letters ; 
and on the same day, a meeting of the 
Netherlands Council was to be held, to 
place the final seal to the negociations. 
As this would put the finishing hand to 
the business by which Mr. Kendall and 
liis coadjutors in power had been Jong de- 
tained, they may be very shortly expected 
here, liaving nothing further to protract 
their stay on the island. Sir W. G. Keir 
proceeds, wc bcliete, direct to Bombay, 
ill order to have a permanent station on 
the staff of that I^esidcncy. 

Since the fure|oing paragraph was 
written, we have feirnt that Government 
intend immediately to dispatch the Hoiior- 
ahlc Company's Vucht to Java, for the pur- 
po.se of conveying Mr. Kendall back to this 
I’residency. The tlonorablc Company's 
ship Nearchiis will, we hear, also go, in 
order to take on board Mr. Fendairs suit 
and baggage. ' 

From the Java Government Gazette, 
— •* The ship Perseverance, belonging to 
Messrs. Timmerman and Wcstcrmaiui at 
Batavia, left China the 10th of May for 
Batavia; when on the 22d of June, lay- 
ing at anchor about eight or ten miles to 
the Southward of Ragged Point, on the 
coast of Borneo, iii the Straits of Macas- 
sar, at almut lialf-past ten o'clock p. m. 
the ship's crew, consisting partly or Ja- 
vanese, and partly of Malays, mutinied, 
and murdered the chief officer, who was 
then on deck. On hearing his cries, 
the Captain and myself (the Supercargo) 
together came out from our cabin; the 
Captain called out to the crew, and asked 
them what was the matter ? when one of 
them answered, iiutliiug, only that he 
liiiiisclf was now the captain of the ship, 
intend iug to murder every one of us. ' 
llie Captain hereupon told him, that if 
they did not give up their design, he 
would blow up the ship, and them toge- 
ther with it, whereupon they said that it 
was well. Meanwhile the Capisun^ tUn 
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sffcoRd Officer, and myself, returned into 
the cabin, where we got up a barrel of 
jrunpowdcr, loaded all the muskets and 
pistols we had, and in this situation we 
were waiting for them, in case of their 
coming down. In about an hour, they 
'Uirew dowm every tliiiig that was loose on 
ine deck, and broke the lantherii whicli 
was in the cabin ; we also heard them 
work with one of the guns, being loaded 
with doable shot, which after having got 
up the hatch, they tried to point down ; 
hut, .IS wc understood, they were unable 
to point it low enough for the purpose of 
their intention, the Captain told me that 
in case of their coining down he would 
blow up the quarter deck, on which the 
greatest part of the ctcw were standing, 
because he saw no possibility of saving 
Ihc sliip, or defending their lives any 
longi^r. ^”0 tlien brought one barrel of 
guniiowder into the fore p.art before the 
cabin, and laid a train to it from the c.a- 
bin ; I placed myself in one of the stern 
windows with a couple of loaded pistols, 
so did the Captain and the second Oihccr; 
on a sudden they came down, upon which 
I fired off one pistol, when at the same 
time I heard a horrible noise, and almost 
without sense 1 found myself in the water 
near the wreck ; when coming up, I was 
surrounded by pieces of plank, 6cv, I 
got hold of a large log of wood which 
appeared to be the boom, astern of the 
main braces. The whole after part of 
the ship being on fire, I got along side, 
and came over by the gangway, where i 
saw the most shocking sight man ev'er be- 
held. — ^Tlie greatest part of the crew, lay- 
ing witkin the dames, sprue without arms 
•and others without legs, crying very hard. 
One of them laying close to the gangway 
got hold of my leg on coming over, calling 
out to the other, who, with about eight 
or ten men, was endeavouring to get the 
long-boat over the ship’s side, which they 
effected, after which I saw one coming 
up to me with a criss in his hand, ami 
leaping upon the forecastle, intended to 
jump overboard ; but when he saw me on 
the bowsprit, he went back, and called 
out to me to leave the ship and follow 
him into the long-boat, which f refused. 
On the bowsprit, with me was sitting a 
Chinese passenger, Aley, who would not 
leave me ; wc in the mean time saw the 
remainder of the crew leave the ship with 
the boat, others of whom being wounded, 
slung themselves overboard when the fire 
came close to them. At about one o'clock 
the flames came up from all the hatches, 
and the ship went down. When 1 came 
up the second time, I got hold of the 
fore yard, which was just above water, 
there I found the above mentioned Chi- 
nese again, wh6 assisted me in getting 
over the' yard, and one Javanese, who 
was wounded severely In his foot. The 


ship was now standing on the ground, be- 
ing in low water, only eight fathoms 
wliere she was laying, the main-top and 
niizen-top were entirely on fire as she 
was laying wind right, it blowing a fresh 
southerly wind, 1 had liopes to save the 
fore- top, as our only resource. 1 went 
aloft, and got out the top-gallant-stud- 
ding sail halyard.*), which 1 fastened cloae 
to niy waist, letting^ it down to the Chi- 
nese in the top, W'mch lie continued to 
make wet, and I continually hauled it up, 
to quench tlie fire, yet I was obliged suc- 
cessively to retire down licluw, until tlic 
fire had got down as far as about a fa- 
thom above the cap. At day break I 
could see none of the boats from the fore- 
top-sail yard. The above-mentioned Ja- 
vanese told me that he intended to swim 
ashore, leaving us one of tlie studding 
sail booms. 'I'he third day after, sevei*ai 
dead bodies came floating up; fifth day, 
which was the 27th, about eleven o’clock, 
we saw to oiir great joy, the prows coming 
out, and afterwards a great nninber of 
them ; one of which took us on board, 
and brought us to Passir, wliere wc ar- 
rived about seven o’clock P. M. I was tlie 
foiirth day after carried to the Raja of 
that country, where I found the scacuniiy 
Leonard Hc^gerward, the carpenter Fran- 
cisco, and six Javanese, among wlufiii 
was one of the principal mutineers (being 
a Joromoddic on board). As I midcr- 
stood, he had related there that the .sitip 
had caught fire, without knowing how : 
when in their presence 1 was qiiestioii(*d 
about it, 1 said the same, because 1 was 
apprebeiisivc my life would be in danger, 
the Javanese being very well with the na- 
tives on shore ; but afterwards 1 told the 
Raja the real circumstance, and request- 
ed him to secure the Javanese, which he 
told me he could not do. In the menu 
time 1 brought it so far, that on the 17th 
of July I was informed by the Captain of 
the Bugees at Passh*, that 1 should be 
sent to Macassar by order of the liaja, 
with a prow belonging to aHadjec, which 
was to sail on tlie 22d of the same month. 
When 1 left Passir, I took with me the 
above mentioned seacunny, the c<arpentcr, 
and the Cbiupsc, and arrived on the I4tli 
of August at Macassar. 

Six or eight days before I left Passir, 
three of tlie abovcmeiitioned Javanese 
had run away in a prow, without knowing 
whither they went. One died since of 
Ilfs wounds, and two still remained on 
shore on my departure. 1 requested the 
Raja to take care of them, and if possi- 
ble, try to get the other three back again, 
who I believed, had gone no further than 
Cootee.” 


CEYLON. 

Daring the march of the British forces 
upon the capital of Kandy, Lieutcnan* 
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Lyttlctoii and a seiyeant of the 73d regi- 
ment having attacked a wild elephant, 
were pursued by the gigantic animal; 
and the latter, whose name we cannot 
learn, was unfortunately overtaken and 
tom. piecemeal. Lieutenant Lyttlcton 
found safety in a tree, where he was 
obliged to remain many hours closely 
watched by a dreadful adversaiy, whose 
sagacity exceeds that'of almost any other 
animal, and whose swiftness in a woody 
countiy is very far superior to that of the 
fleetest horse, as from liis ponderous 
weight he overthrows those obstacles 
which the horse is obliged to shun. 

Extract of a Letter from Trincomalecy 
dated the l^th January y 1817. 
llic Albion, free trader, which 
quitted Madras Roads so very recently, 
full of passengers, all high in hope, is at 
this moment, going to pieces at the en- 
trance to the Bay of Trincouialee on the 
Beach at Koul Point. The ship appeared 
oif tliis part of the coast on Sunday morn- 
ing ; the weather was very squally with 
considerable rain. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation she kept standing off and on, 
while in coiiiniuiiication with the shore. 
An ofBcer of the 19tli regiment and Ma- 
jor Glcaveland, of the Company's artille- 
ry were landed, and iii the evening the 
ahip appeared to take )jer departure for 
the southward. 

** Karly on Monday morning she was 
seen at anchor uff the Foul Point with her 
tore- top mast gone. It appears she was 
struck by a squall in the night which car- 
ried away that and some other smaller 
spars and thereby occasioned their an- 
choring, as they found themselves driving 
fast on shore. While at anchor the en- 
suing tuorniug (Tuesday) the ship touched, 
when the cables were cut, and sail made 
on her. Unfortunately their situation was 
the worst possible, being .surrounded by 
rocks to a very considerable distance, llie' 
anchor was let go a second time, but the 
•hip struck again so violently as to render 
prompt measures iudispensible. The 
masts were therefore cut away which con- 
tributed a good deal to their safety, for it 
appears the ship was beaten by tbe sea 
over the rocks on to the beach, where 
they were very near the surf. 

** Immediate assistance was aflbrded 
from the squadron ; tlie Iphigenla weigh- 
ed ii*om the inner harbour, and all the 
boats went out towards the wreck which 
was distant about eight miles — Mr. Pitt 
brouglit in Ills boat two ladies (Mrs. Shep- 
herd and Mrs. White with their children) 
first, and the Albion’s boat carried Gene- 
ral Taylor, Colonel Lewis, their wives, 
children, and most of the other passen- 
gers. Mr. Coteiuau and Mrs. Griffiths 
were on boanl all night, and serious fearit 


were entertained for their safety but this 
morning all ard safe. 

** I am thus minute that you may give 
certain information in the event of any 
unfavourable report reaching you. Gene- 
ral Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, and children are 
with the Admiral, Colonel and Mrs. 
Lewis, with the Commissioner, Mrs. 
^Shepherd, with Mr. Waring, Mrs. White, 
with Capt. Purvis, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
with Mr. Pitt. The other passengers are 
distributed in the houses of the several 
residents, as they could find accommoda • 
tioii : which is difficult enough, heaven 
knows. We hear this morning that some 
few trunks have been saved but w'hosewe 
do not kiio)v. The cargo must be lost, 
as well as the ship, at least such part as 
may be washed on shore must be spoiled. 
These particulars being authentic will 
doubtless be very satisfactory to the 
friends of the passengers, and you will of 
course be glad to coiiitiiuuicate theni« 1 
write in a great hurry, and ijerhaps incor- 
rectly.” 

SUPREIMB COURT. 

The ' trial of the case of Wilanegay 
Samic for the murder of Mabottoweiiiie- 
gay Wattowe at tbe late Session held at 
Matura on the 4 th December 1816, before 
the Hon. the Puisne Justice. 

’Pile case having been stated by the Ad- 
vocate Fiscal for &eCyo\vu, the first wit- 
ness called was 

GoUogoddesrey Ptmcheyy knew Mabot- 
toweiiiicgay Wattowe ; he Is dead : saw 
him alive about two months and a half 
ago on a Friday, be was my husband ; he 
was going to tlic house at Cailoa Aratchy 
Appoohamy in the same village to. cut, 
corn : 1 saw him no more. The same 
evening tuy brother came to another liouse 
in the same garden, he said he came from 
the house where he had been to reap 
corn ; he told me that my hiisbaucl was 
going first to Definopltty Appoohamy and 
tliciice he would come to his own house : 
Dennopitty Appoohamy is the same with 
Don David Wickrems Aratchy and keeps 
the tavern. My husband did not come 
that night, 1 expected him on the morn- 
ing ; he did not return ; as soon as it was. 
day-light 1 went to look for film ; J look- 
ed in the huts. 1 met one Adrian, a 
Lascoreen ; I iu»ked him if he saw ray 
husband, he said why not, he left the ta- 
vern some time before day-light, and went 
in company with Witanegay Samic ; flrom 
thence I went to the tavern where 1 Lpard 
they had gambled — there. I met -aiibtiher 
man who gave me the eaine . information ^ 
1 went to the taverp, and tliien returned to 
my bouse, thence to the chena, thinking 
to find him in the but of the chena $ not 
finding him there, 1 again went to the 
chena ; when 1 was gping I found a plafe 
with sonic blood and two teeth. I . .took 
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die two teeth and told my brother who * 
aocouipanied me in the scaith, and said, 
these are my husband's teeth, and 1 fell 
down and cried out. It was then about 
ten o'clock in tlie nioruing, the blood was 
on the road ; I liad not gone that way, 
before, I saw my husband's body that day ; 
my brother found it; it was found in a 
place where there was water as deep as 
my neck ; at my brother's desire I went 
for the Police Vidhan and others, they 
came and proceeded to search for the 
body and found a track, as if some one had 
been dragged, and following the track my 
brother discovered the body ; I was close 
to him, 1 do not know what distance from 
where the blood and teeth were. 

JSxamined by the Court. 

I met Hinna Hewaya in the nioruing, 
he said he saw the prisoner six hours be- 
fore day<light ; Hinna Howaya's house is 
about thirty-two fathoms from the place 
where the blood was found ; 1 met He- 
waya on the roiid through the held : he 
was coming from his garden not from the 
direction where the dead body was found : 
Ills garden lay to my left, and the body 
to my rigliC, the common road is close to 
Hewaya's house, the door of his house is 
towards the road-^no jungle near his gar- 
den : he said his dog barked, and the de- 
ceased asked is the dog bai’kingut me," 
at the same time he said, speaking to the 
dog — 1 went the day before, and I am 
now going back — Hinna Hewaya said 
lie knew him by his voice and by seeing 
liiiii ; there was star light. 

intanegey Bale knew the deceased ; 
lie was my brothcr-in-Iaw^weiit to search 
for him ; I went to the tavern keeper's; 
and in consequence of what 1 heard, went 
on, and on the road saw some blood ; the 
blood was on the road which leads from 
Hetvaya's house, to deceaseiPs house — on 
seeing the blood I told my sister to go and 
inform the Police Vidhan ; and I went 
with the two teeth to the tavern, and 
having shewed the teeth, then 1 return- 
ed to the spot and found the Police Vi- 
dhans and others there; we were ordered 
to look for the dead body, and when we 
came to the field, we saw a track which 
led us to the dead body — it appeared to 
have been dragged through the water and 
placed on the dry ground, it had its hands 
tied behind it .with a handkerchief, I do 
not know if it was the deceased^s hand- 
kerchief or one which he had gain- 
ed gambling; I saw a large cut on the 
choek from the left ear to the moutli, 
and a braise on the breast : the cut 
appeared to have been inflicted with a 
heavy instrument such as a bill -hook 
would inflict, not a mammotty : the teeth 
were knocked out. 

DenniptUyegy Don David. I was at 
a house w^ere gambling was, and deceas- 
Asiaiic Joum. — No. 20. 


ed and several others were there ; I was 
in their company until four or five hours 
after sun set— prisoner was there : they 
remained until eight hours before day- 
light. 1 was awakened by the deceased, lie 
asked for a mammotty which he had given 
to me to keep, I returned it to him : he 
gave it to me in the evening ; they came in 
the evening, and when 1 bft them to go 
to sleep, lie gave it to^me ; 1 do not know 
to whom it belonged ; deceased called Sa- 
in ie and went away ; they had the mam- 
niotty with them. 1 think by the road it 
is half a mile to the deceased's house from 
the tavern, the long road is sixty or se- 
venty fathoms longer than tlie short one ; 
the bouse of deceased lies west of the ta- 
vern — prisoner's house is east of mine- 
prisoner going to deceased’s would have 
ills back to his own lioiise. Kderc one of 
the gamblers lighted a ehoiil and went 
home ; the rest slept at my house. 

Examined by Mr. Brins. 

The deceased took tlie luamniotty— 
prisoner had nothing in his hands ; I knew 
the deceased ; lie was about thirty-three 
or thirty-four, not very strong ; not so as 
to wrestle with two or three ; not so 
strong as prisoner. 

Sannesonrigey Edire, knew the deceas- 
ed— saw him at Kerewakbokke the night 
before his death with .others — prisoner 
came afterwards ; we continued until 
about eight hours before day-light. I 
gambled and lost three satalies, not a 
nianniiotty — 1 never said, 1 did. Dingy Ap- 
poo lost a mammotty { the deceased won— 
he won theniumiiiotty — he won from every 
body ; deceased went away before me in 
company with prisoner— the deceased 
took away the mammotty — 1 remained 
two hours after him ; 1 went eastward, 
deceased westward ; 1 live about half an 
Hetekiiic from prisoners — his house is 
nearer to the tavern than mine. 

Hinna Heweya^ lives at Kandangodde 
Mailidocwe — knew deceased, heard be 
was missing ; I had seen them both about 
five hours before day-light, deceased and 
prisoner. 1 was in my own house: (Vat- 
toos) it is about two hundred fathoms 
from mine on the opposite side of the ri- 
ver; there is a road by Walton's house 
and mine, to go to the de<’cased'8 ; when 
1 was sleeping I heard the dog bark, then 
1 heard the voice of both prisoner and de- 
ceased ; they were talking ; they were 
saying it was very late to go to their hut.s 
and they must go quicUy ; aftcrwaids I 
came to the end of my fence ; 1 heard 
them both talking, they did not speak to 
me, or 1 to them ; it was towards morn- 
ing, there was no rain — ^star-light ; 1 am 
quite ccilatta it was deceased; and pri- 
soner I saw. I know Medegasgo-Gcdel- 
le ; it is about something more tiiaii one 
hundred fathoms from my house'. 

You IV. 2 D 
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* Don ffastian de Silva Burlettie Ap- 
pnvhamy foaud Ihe bady of dfcensed — saw 
I lisoncr before I found it : he came of liis 
own accord oti receiving iiiforraation from 
the wife of the deceased, I sent for the 
prisoner, the police Vidhaii and <»thers. 
I do not know if lie could have escaped. 

Btf the (lourt. 

Tt was eight or ten hours after day-light 
when we sent for prisoncr^lic came ii|)on 
iny sending for him ; In; was in the gar- 
den of Vitanegey Wattoa's as I heard.— 
yerdict Guilty, 

ADMIMSI HATIONS. 

Jan. \th 1K17. — Capi. I. nt/gcrahl, 
Probaic to (^'ipt. li. Lockyer, Capt. Dob- 
bin, and Capt. W. Cox. 

1. C. Cilbcrt, Prohiitc T. C. IVI . Nagel. 

Hon. fJ. Tumour, Adiniuist. V'. W. 
Vauderstraaten, Ksq. v\ct. Uegist. 

Capt. P. Wade, Adiuinist. do. 

W. (ireensladc, Ks^p Adiu. do. 

II. — (*. (.riinn, Adin. do. 

•T. Gordon, Adm. do. 

1. G. Kcrby, Emj. Adiii. Joaiiics Fer- 
nando. 

Lieutenant R. Gardiner, do. V. \V. 
Venderstruaten, I-isq. Act. Uegist. 

Capi. I'll. Pcckham, do. do. 

Rev. i\lr. W. Ault. Adm. V. W. Van- 
derat raattai, Esq. Act. Rcgist. 

•foseph Beatty, do. do. 

If. Hunter, do. do. 

G. Miller, do. do. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, do. do. 

Adj. Eb. Eaton, do. do. 

S, Daniel, Esq. do. do. 

Lieut. I. APDoiiiu'l, do. do. 

W. Kerr, Esq. 

Capt. A. M‘Phei>on, do. do. 

W, Tolfrey Esq. Lieut, of Adm. with 
Wfll annexed, do. do. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Hehnoiier fMwin, Mr. Mathews, 
master, had been wrecked hoinewhere 
about (vape Hawk, between seventy and 
eighty miles north of Port Stevens, owing 
to the loss of all her sails, whereby she 
drifted iiiio a violent surf, and was thrown 
on shore. Mr. Mathews, with his wife 
•nd child, and crew of two men, Imd 
been blown otf on a }>assage for lime to 
Broken Bay, and as soon as the wreck of 
the vwsel was descried by the natives, 
they immediately flocked to the beach, 
mhbed tlic wreck of all provisions, and 
plohdered the unfortnnurc sufTerersof their 
cloatha, leaving them in perfect nudity to 
make their why through a trackless, if 
not iittpeitetnible scrub, for upwards of 
hue hundred miles, dr otherwise much 
lengthen the joitmey by keeping the sea 
eoabt; which lattefr Was adopted, not 
only from Its being the easiest route made 
out^ but from the possibility of afR>rdihg* 


oysters or other, small .shell fisii for their 
subsistence. Living partly npon grass, 
ahd partly upon shell-fish, they traveled 
fifteen days, and were then fifteen miles 
distant from New(*astle. They could tra- 
vel only in the day time, and by night 
bury themselves in sand and heather, in 
some measure to mitigate the rigora of a 
total e>q»osure to the severity of the sea- 
son. When within atmut fifteen miles of 
the settlement tlie nnfortiinate woman 
was exhau.^ted, and the men wei*e scarce- 
ly able to proceed further. The prospect 
of relief was within the compa.ss of a 
few miles, and hope at once encourageii 
their exertion, and sweetened resfgtiation. 
At this severe crisis night approached, the 
poor woman could not travel further, and 
the men could scarcely crawl ; time was 
precious, and a prompt decision was re- 
finisite : it was therefore determined that 
the female sufferer should I’emain with 
her infant seven or eight months old iu 
the place were she was, until relief could 
be sent out to her; and after a painful 
exertion having itniched Newcastle, the 
worthy Qommandaht dispatched a party 
instantaneously in quest of Mrs. Ma- 
thews and her child : but the parly,, in 
the dead of the night, unhappily passed 
by them , and travel led to a considerable 
distance beycHid Hit spot of their distress^ 
as at length totally to give them up for 
lost, till guided Iw an all merciful Provi- 
dence, they found them on their return, 
and being provided with necessaries for 
their comfort, conveyed them in, among 
the greetings of the many, who bad sym- 
pathized in their distresses, and rejoiced 
that their lives had been prcserved.---%</. 
Gazette. 

Jim, IRlfi. — William LangfiH-d ami 
Thomas Hill, the first for highway rob- 
bery, and the latter for cutting and maim- 
ing a constable near Parramatta, were exe- 
cuted pursuant to their seiiteiice, passetl 
at the last session of the Court of CrMii- 
nal Jurisdiction, About seven o'cloeir 
on the morning of execution, they re- 
quested the demr of the cell ib which they 
were confined together, as one could 
read and tlie othet could not, to be htarly 
closed upon them, Uiere being nt ^e 
same time a prlsouer fot dimt audibly 
reading prayeib to them ob the outside. 
The time of Ib'eir depattu^e being at 
leiigrh arrived, a tbintabte Went fn to 
summon tlietn to thefr fate, dud In- 
stantly sprung back, aghast and pakw- 
lyaed with hoktor. One of the bHininato, 
Hni, lay toBlla|»peara'hee'dedd ; tbe other* 
laid motionless^ and the cell aftreaitfed 
With their blond. A saigeon WUb ittrfne- 
dihtely called ilK R Was foUhA that 
the unhappy men had bh d e a vt W tf o d to 
destiny theitiMeivds by cuitfag ibe veius 
and.airteiMof1ftiear9n, tlie hands, and 
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of each instep. Hill appeared to he at 
tlie last extremity ; but the other, who 
was yet vigorous, started up suddenly, 
and declared that lie was doomed to die 
the death which the law had allotted to 
him, as the blood refused to leave his 
body throuKh the apiM'tures he hud dcs> 
perately laid open. The other unhappy 
culprit, who had* bled more copiously, 
was recovered from a state of apparent 
death by the application of ccphalics. 
Hill was taken in a cart to tlie place of 
execution ; and Laiii^ford walked behind 
it. When arrived at the awful spoi, 
they were joined by the minister, the 
Uev- Mr. Cowper, wdio converscil with 
Langford for more than half an Iniur, on 
tlie doleful c iron in stances of his eoinli- 
tion, and endeavoured to ]irndu( ti in his 
mind a state of resignation and penitonce, 
to which it was too evideut'y estranged. 
His answers to the. exiiortatiims of the 
minister were acute and I'elulaut. He 
never attenipteil to deny that he was 
guilty of the oftcncii for which he was 
about to sulFer ; he admitted that Jie was 
guilty, but .sbcwctl no contrition witli 
respect to thur, ennie. He confessed, 
however, that his fonuer ottcnces bail 
betm numerous, and that the one which 
gave him the greatest concern, tvas the 
murder of an unfortunate man who kept 
a lollgate at or near (.'lieltenhain ; he 
said he regretted the cireuinsiaiice the 
more, as the man liad a large family ; 
that lie sliot him for an attempt to stop 
him ; this melancholy event happened, 
he said, in September, IHll, and no per- 
son had been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended anil 
examined on suspicion, as he had himself 
been. He sai-^n he was transported to 
this colony for"tlie crime of desertion ; 
and had committed many o deuces in ling- 
land upon the highway. Towards the 
conclusion he inclined more to the exhor- 
tations of the minister, and joined in 
prayer with apparent fervor. He regard- 
oil the preparations for his execution 
with extraordinary composure, and at 
length ascending the platform, clirerted 
the executioner to give hliii as great a 
length of cord as possible, in order that 
his neck might be broke at once. 'Fhe 
other unhappy man was so mui:h reduced 
from loss of Idood as to be incupahle of 
standing or kneeling without support. 
He was conducted up the steps of the 
platform, and a few instants before it 
leH, Langford threw himself off. The 
folal drop then immediately took place, 
and Hill died almost without a struggle; 
while the body and limbs of Lungtoril 
were a long time affected by a strong 
muscular motion, owing to the cord’s 
being displaced by his leaping off before 
the platform fell. — 'Thus has ended the 
worldly eajreeF of two ^fortunate fellow 


creatures, tvliosc crimes were of a nature 
that requirea a suitable atoueincnt ; and 
who were no longer useful upon eaitri 
than by the force of example to deter 
others from fulling into their miserable 

courses. 

Wc are exticmely sorry to learn from 
Hunter’?* lliver, that His Majesty’s eolo- 
iiiai aeliooner Ivstramina, and Mr. Ifiuler- 
wood’s selMoner Kliftabctli and Mary, 
went both on shore near tlie entrance of 
the river, and that no hopes were eiiter- 
laiiied of savim: the former : the latter it 
was expect!* I might, with perseverim*; 
elforr, he preserved, hut not withonteon- 
sidj iahli* cxpenc e and froubJe. ’J’lie two 
vessels sailed from ihe setriement i»;’ 
Newcastle in company on Sunday hist, the 
Kstramina with eoals ami cellar, ami tiie 
Kliraheth and Mary with coals only, for 
Sydney. ’Mie Kli/ahefli and iMarv, in 
standing over to the iu*rLh shore, in the 
act of staying got stern way, and hung 
aft. ami with a strong N.K. wind and ebb 
tide, found it irnnossinle to gel her anchor 
out ill lier boat, in five minutes after, 
the Ksfruminer went on shore a little to 
wiiidwitid ; she soon tilled, and at seven 
in the evening slic upset. 'I’he FdizabetU 
and Mary was once got adoiit by the ex- 
ertions of her people, but unfortunately 
drifted again upon the point where she at 
first touclied, and broke away tlie rudder, 
stove ill part of her counter, and also 
filled. kShe still lies aground ; but the 
master informs by letter that, with proper 
assistance, lie expects she may yet be 
got off. 

Jftn. 27 . — William Godwin, a iioii- 
rommissioneii officer of thc4f>th reginiciiC, 
in ebarge of the .government mill situate 
on tlie cm i lienee between St. Plillip’s 
Church and Coirkle Hay, was indicted for 
Uic murder of Kdward Hall, labourer, by 
forcibly tlirowing him down an abrupt 
part of the same cniineiice, by which hiiS . 
skull was fractured, and death speedily 
ensued, 'i'he evidence on the tried was in 
all respects exculpatory of the prisoner; 
who, it api>carcd, had no intention to 
harm the deceased; the latter In^ving 
gone to the mill in a state of inebriety, 
and commenced a quarrel with one of the 
labourers; which the prisoner at the bar 
had repeatedly interposed to prevent, but 
ill vain ; as tiie deceased persisted in bis 
intemperate manner, and at length re- 
duced the prisoner to the necessity of 
endeavouring to turn him ciway fru .91 the 
mill altogether ; in endeavouring to effect 
which the melancholy ac'cident occurred ; 
and which appearing to the Covirt tQ huve 
proceeded from accident alone, a verdict 
of acquittal was return^. 

Hpdneyy Oct. 12.— The brig Endeavour, 
wfo^se arrival from the Marc^uesas and 
2D2 
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Otalicite we last week mentioned, brought 
from the latter place tvffo of the crew of 
the ship Betsey, whose loss at New Zea> 
land we had some time since unfortunate- 
ly to report. These persons arc, Thomas 
KfxlgerB, second officer, and Tliomas 
Hunt, seaman, who are the only survi- 
Yors out of thirteen that composed the 
crew when she last left Macquarie Island, 
at which time there were also on board 
six lascars and Cliiuamcn, of whom four 
survived, and were left at Otaheite under 
the humane care of the Missionaries. The 
miseries endured by the ill-fated crew of 
this vessel are almost incredible, as will 
appear from the following narrative, taken 
from a journal kept by one of the survi- 
vors. ** The Betsey sailed from Port 
Jac^kson on a scaling and oiling voyage to 
Macquarie Island, the 28th of Dec. 1814, 
her crew, consisting of twenty-seven Kii- 
ropeans and six Asiatics, under command 
of Mr. Philip Goodcnoiigh. She arrived 
at her destination the 13tli of February 
following, where she landed thirteen Eu- 
ropeans for the purposes of her voyage, 
and then proceeded to Bristow's Island, 
from whence she returned to Macquarie 
Island ill August, with the loss of one 
European (Thomas Wiltiian) and alascar, 
both of whom died of llie scurvy, which 
hud considerably spread throughout the 
ship’s company. They endeavoured in 
rain to recover the island, and after three 
weeks ill tlic fruitless toil, determined to 
bear up for Port Jackson, in w'hich they 
were also opposed by the setting in of hea- 
vy gales from the N.W. and they were re- 
duced to the necessity of sliapiiig for New 
Zealand, 'riie. allowance of water was 
now limited to three half pints a man 
per diem, the greater part of which they 
were obliged, from tlic want of bread, to 
mix with Hour ; they IumI a stock of salt 
pork on board, but could not use it, ow- 
ing to the scaivity (»f water. On the IBtli 
of September, the rudder was carried 
away, and an attempt was miule to steer 
with a cable, which being too laborious for 
the few hands that were able to work, a 
rudder was constructed, which was car- 
ried away upon the 26th day of the same 
month, when to steer with a cable became 
their only resource. 'Fhe master and eight 
Europeans were now lain down with the 
prevailing malady, wliich swelled the 
limbs, contracted tlic sinews, and gave 
excruciating pain ; the lasctirs were of lit- 
tic service in the work of steering, which 
was dreadfully fatiguing. The allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint per day, 
with six lbs. of flour per week, the sick 
Only four lbs. ; and as the flom* and water 
constituted ^ir only aliment, the few 
that were capable of exertion became too 
weakly to continue labour during the night 
time, and therefore lay the vessel to at 
sun-set, leaving her to the caprice of curr 
feats, whldi sometimes drined her fur- 


ther out of the, course she had adopted 
than had been gained the preceding day.. 
On the night of Sept. 28th, died Laurcuzo 
a Portuguese, and John Wilson on the 
30th. On the 5 til of OctobtT, James JMof- 
fatt, first mate, was committed to tlie 
deep ; and upon the Bth of October was 
followed by Cordoza, a Portuguese, wlieii 
becalmed within sij^it of Cook’s Strait. 
The allowance of water being now reduced 
to half a pint a day, the hope of being 
able to get on shore for a moment elated 
the minds of the unliappy sufferers; but 
the vessel was again blown off. On the 
23(1, having a good offing from tlie land, 
and well to the northward of the Bay of 
Islands, she endeavoured to run in, but a 
sudden squall coming on, the main brace 
cind topsail sheet gave way, by which the 
topsail was blown to shreds, and the jib 
and fore topsail were rent to pieces at the 
same tiim.. She in consequence drifted 
again oif the huid, as there was not suffi- 
cient strength left to repair the damage ^ 
and siic thus drifted to and fro for several 
days, exiicrieucing repeated dangers of 
striking upon rocks, or of being over- 
whelmed in an unfathomable abyss. On 
the 28th the last water cask was dry, ^d 
all that still survived gave tliemselves over 
to despair. 'Flic boats bec^ame their last 
hopt; ; and having wltli much exertion got 
a whale and a jolly boat water tight, they 
left the ship twenty miles at sea, on the 
morning of the 29th, having previously . 
committed the body of William Grub, 
third officer, to the deep. Four helpless 
men were put into tlie jolly boat, to be 
towcjl ashore by the whale boat, in which 
were eight, namely, the master, who was 
himself in tlie ikst stage of disorder,! 
Thomas Rogers, Tliomas 4imt, and five 
lascars, a 6th liaviug bee., shortly before 
drowned ; but, dretidful to Imagine, after 
rowing for upwards of an hour and a lialf 
without sensibly making way, the jolly 
boat was cut adrift, and the unfortunate 
men she contained abandoned to a dreary, 
certain destiny. The whale boat, now 
unincumbered, made way perceptibly, and 
after twelve hours labour I'cached one of 
the most inhospitable parts of the coast of 
New Zealand. The persons who were 
unhappily abandoned to perish from thirst 
cuid famine, from disease, or to be entmnb- 
ed alive within the watery waste, were, 
John Tire, John Gable, John Davis, and 
Frederick Holstein. A few days after 
reaching the shore Mr. Goodenpugh died, 
and the survivors learnt that the vessel 
had gone ashore at a distant part of the 
same coast, and went to pieces.” 

In an account of the distresses endured 
by the crew of the ship Betsey of Sydney, 
it is mentioned that she returned fropa 
Bristow’s to Macquarie Island in August 
fl815) ; unfortunately she was a fow 
' oays afterwards blown out to sea^ and 
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could not again recover the island. 
The account given by the two surviv- 
ing Europeans who were part of the 
whale boat’s crew when the jolly boat 
was cast adrift twenty miles at sea, with 
four sick men in her, is, that it was an 
act necessary to the preservation of their 
own lives, as there was not sufficient 
strength in the whale boat to make head 
with so great an incumbrance, and that 
all must have perished had the eflbrt to 
save tlie whole been persisted in. They 
further declare, that after the melancholy 
determination had been voted, the sick 
boat was drawn alongside, and a bag of 
dour taken out, together with a lascar 
that had been placed in her to bale her, 
as she leaked very fast, and that with the 
exception of one of the unliappy men re- 
questing to have his jacket given to him 
as he complained of cold, no conversation 
passed when they were abandoned. They 
are of opinion that the boat could not 
have remained above water more than 
two hours, owing to her leaky condition ; 
aud that the four unhappy victims of a 
sad necessity would have been also taken 
out, had it been possible for tiie whole 
boat to receive them. I'hc arrival of the 
whale boat on the coast of New Zealand, 
after twelve hours severe exertion, has 
been already mentioned. Out of the nine- 
teen persons who were in the vessel, eight 
got on shore alive, viz. the master (Mr. 
Goodenough), Thomas Kodgers, Thomas 
Hunt, and five lascars, one of whom died 
shortly after lauding, as did also Mr. 
Goodenough, on the 1st of November. 
Tliey were all stripped by the natives, 
their remnant of flour, about fifty pounds, 
was taken from thciii, and a few potatoes 
given to them. The survivors were in 
constant apprehension of being massacred 
by the natives, who, disregarding their 
bodily suflerings, drove them from place 
to place, and frequently turned their 
spears upon them, with furious menacing 
gestures. The two Europeans were sepa- 
rated from the lascars, and taken away 
at dusk in a canoe for the purpose, as 
they were made to understand, of being 
devoured ; and after proceeding about a 
mile and a half they perceived a large 
fire on shore, which confirmed them in 
the belief. They were here landed, and 
received by a concourse of natives, who 
obliged them to carry a basket of potatoes 
towards another groupe of men and wo- 
men, among whom were the four lascars ; 
who, upon being questioned by Rodgers 
and Hunt, as to the treatment they were 
likely to receive, told them it had been 
resolved upon to eat them both, to which 
dreadful expectation every circumstance 
concurred to give probability. They were 
the same night (Nov. 2d), placed in a hut, 
and next morning advanced further along 
ibccoa*)t, though sinking with fatigue and 
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Jong fasting, in addition to their other 
ailments. Being thus harrassed for seve- 
ral days, they at length recciveil the gra- 
tifying information tliat their lives were 
to be spared, upon the principle of their 
becoming the property of their first cap- 
tors. The root of the fern, and dried fish, 
were the only articles of sustenance the 
place afforded, and both these in very 
sparing and insufficient quantity. On the 
9tb, a ship hove in sight, but did not ap- ' 
proach the land ; and on the 11th saw a 
brig coasting near in shore, which the na- 
tive chiefs consented they should get on 
board of, if they could. Flattered with 
the hope of accomplishing this desired 
object, they obtained aud repaired an old 
canoe, but could not afterwards reach the 
vessel. On the 29tli of January they 
left this place, the native iiainc of which 
is Mooramoota, situate on the N.E. part 
of the North Cape, aud went to Uinga- 
taii, thirty-fivQ miles N.W. of the for- 
mer ; but being worse off liere than be- 
fore, they returned to Mooramoota, anti 
on the 23rl of Feb. were taken up by the 
brig Active, the master of which had 
learnt their condition at Kingatan. The 
four lascars were left under charge of tin* 
Missionaries at the Bay of Islands, and 
the two Europeans lately arrived in tlir 
Endeavour proceeded in the Active to 
Otaheite, where they joined the Endea- 
vour, and continued till her return to 
port. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered from 
a rock twenty-one miles N.W. of Noqa- 
heevah (one of the Marquesas), a man 
that had been its solitary inhabitant for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in IB 14 be proceeded thithci 
from Nooaliecvah with four others, all ot 
whom had left au American ship there, 
for the purpose of procuring feathers, 
that were in high estimation among the 
natives of Nooalieevah ; but losing tbeir 
boat on the rock three of his companion^ 
in a short' time perished through famine, 
and principally from thirst, an tliere was 
no water but what, was supplied by rains. 
His fourth compauion continued with him 
but a few weeks ; when he formed a re- 
solution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment that remain- 
ed of their boat, to an island, in wbicli 
effort he must have inevitably {jerished. 
He had once himself attempted to^ quit 
his forlorn situation by constructing a 
catamaran, but failed, and lost all means 
of any future attempt. They had origin- 
ally taken fire with them from Nooahec- 
vah, wtfich he had always taken care to 
continue, except on one occasion, when, 
it became extinguished, and never could 
have been restored but by a careful pre- 
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nervation ol.titree or four grains of f(un- 
powdfr, afld the lock of a musket which 
he bad broke up for the coustniciion of 
ilia catamaran. The flesh and blood of 
nvild birds were his sole aliment : with 
the latter he quenched his thirst in sea> 
SOM ctf long drouglits, and tlie skulls of 
his departed coiufiiuilons were bis only 
drinking vessels. Ttie discovery mude of 
him from the Queen Charlotte was purely 
accidental : the rock wsis known tn lie de- 
solate and barren, and the appearance of 
a fire 'as the ves.sel pa.s.scd it on an eve- 
ning, attracted notice, and {irrxluecd an 
inquiry which proved fortunate to the 
forlorn inhabitaat of the rock, in procur- 
ing his removal to Nooahecvali, whither 
Mr. Powell conveyed him, and left him 
under the care of uii European of the 
name of VViisou, who has resided there 
for many years, and with whoiirthe hermit 
had liad a previous acquaintance. — Gaz, 

Court of Criminal Jurisdiction.^The 
Court re- assembled on Monday morning, 
aud proceeded to the trial of Klizabeth 
Anderson, James Stock, and John Haw- 
lins, for the wilful murder of John An- 
derson, a settler, at Pitt 'Powu, on the 
evening of the 2dth of February last. 

The first witness called in sup|Hjrt of 
the charge was:, Ualph Mclkins, who de- 
posed, that two tli*}s previous to the 
death of the dcccai^cd lie liad entered into 
his employ as a fann stM vant; that upon 
the evening of the murder the deceased 
went edriy to bed apparently indisposed; 
tliat he, the wituc:is, went from the farm 
about seven in the evening, and rctuniiiig 
withoiu loss of lime, he saw liis mis- 
tress and the other prisoners at the bar in 
company ; that the two male prisoners at 
the bar soon ufierwanhs went away, say- 
ing they were going to bed, and witness 
did the same, leaving Mrs. Anderson at 
the door of her bed room, seated ; that 
he, the witness-, did not find Stock in his 
apartment (ii> which they used to sleep 
together^ ai’(i iviiich was lictween tw’enty 
and thirty yards distant from their mas- 
ter’s dwt.-lliug; that the witness went to 
bed, aud w;is in about half an hour after- 
w^ds disturbed by Mrs. Anderson, w'ho 
said site lutd been alarmed by sonic person 
W'ho had attempted to bieak into the 
house; to which the witness replied, it 
could be no stranger, ofli'evwise the dogs, 
wdiich were several in number, and all fu- 
rioiis, would have made a noise. 'I hat 
she then went to the prisoner lULwliu.s, 
and to the like declaration received a si- 
milar answer ; that she then went away, 
and returning in a quarter of an hour, 
dedareti she bad liecn robbed, and de- 
sired the prisoner Rawlins to go with her 
to the house, with wliicli he immediately 
romplied, witness foUow'ing them ; that 
they found the prisoner Stock nettr tlxc 
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house witlmut any hat,, whom Mrs. An- 
derson inp^iately accused of having 
rohbcdJicr; that they all went into the 
bed room, in which was a light fhintly 
burning ; the witness saw a watch on a 
table, and secured it , as he had lent it to 
the ilecea.sed, and believing tiie alarm 
about Uic rtibbery of the house to be true, 
was ghwl to find it hail escaped. The 
cars of llie witness were now assailed by 
a loud declaration from the prisoner Raw- 
lins, that his iijii.ster had been uiiirdered : 
to wliicli Mrs. Anderson replied, that 
she liopc'd they would not suppose .t/o? had 
murdcrcil her husband.” The witness, 
.seeing that his ’Master was not iu bed, 
and coiLsidcring his own safety as precari- 
ous, secured p musket, which he loaded 
miperceived, as Stuck and Kuwliiis were 
employed in searciiing for their master. 
Slock, in a very short time called out, in- 
forming that he had found the body of his 
master, which U|x>n examination was still 
a little w'arm, but without any symptom 
of remaining life, it lay exteiKU\l on the 
back, with an apron alamt the head, and 
a rope passed doubly round the neck. 
Tlie witne.v.s dis|»atchod Rawlins with in- 
formation’ of the fact to TiioiiiaK ArndeJI, 
K9«]. W'ho resided half a mile distant, 
whilst he, being aruMul, remained on the 
alert to prevent any person’s escaping un- 
til assistance should arrive. Stock re- 
quested to be allowed to w'a.sh his hands, 
which were stained with blood ; this ap- 
pearing highly suspicious to the witness, 
lie demapdeil the casse, and was naswer- 
ed that the stains came from the apron 
which he had taken off the head of the 
docea.sed. The prisoner Kiiwlins exhibit- 
ed no symptom of (unbiirvassinent, but 
ap|>eared on the contrary to be sensibly 
aflmed by the hofi ible event : Stock, 
upon the contrary, betrayed a degree of 
apprehension which the witness could not 
ai’oid remarking ; at Icuglli, ht^gging that 
he would not shoot hiui, he proO'ered a 
voluntary declaration of his own guilt, at 
the same time implicating his mistress as 
a principal in the murder, by a declara- 
tion that had killed him, and pro- 
mised to give him for retnoving the 
body — which deciaration was made by 
Stock in Mrs. Anderson's hearing. In 
less than half an hour assistance arrived, 
and the witness resigned his charge to a 
peace otfleer and his attendants, with 
whose assistance he examined the house, 
and found that the alarm about the pre- 
mises being robbed must have been an in- 
vention to give a colouring to the murder 
that bad been perpetrated. The witness 
during the time of the examination of the 
pfoniises picked u]> a Imt in the space be- 
tween theJiouse and the spot where the 
biKiy was ftmnd. 'iliis hat was qnite fiac- 
tened, and exhibited every appemnee of 
having been recently ill which the^ 
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witness Attributed to the bixty Qf his mas- 
ter iHiHsiiig over it\vlieii thtt^urdcrers, 
whoever they might be, dragging 

liitu from hid bed-rooui: tlie dh’cctioii 
that he had been drawn in led towards a 
creek. St was Stock's hat, who immedi- 
ately claimed it. A quantity of blo*Kl wiis 
found by the lied-room door, which ap- 
peared to have flowed fioni a wouimI under 
the right ear, occasioning a small incision; 
and the witness knew the )‘Oije that had 
entwined his master's nock to be i»art of u 
tether rope which lie had die iMime evening 
seen in the kitehirii, adjoining die premises, 
when getting his sup|X:r, 

Thomas White dejiused, that he went 
to the house on the night of the murder 
with, the ooiistalile and olhcis, conducted 
. by die prisoner Itawiins; and that but tor 
the protwnioii ' aftiirded by the presoiH*e of 
the latter, ho considered the dogs vviinld 
have torn liiin piece-meal, for they were 
so extremely furious that it sccunod impos- 
sible any stnmger should approach flic 
pfacc xrithout the most inimiiieiit dmiger* 

Thomas Ariidel, gavf* midence, 

that from the iinniediute contiuiiity of liis 
resilience with that of the deceased, it was 
not ]) 0 .ssible tliat any noise or alarm could 
have esca{iod his hearing, l lie more es() 0 - 
cially as the night was rery serene and fine. 
He had often heard the dectiased and ids 
wife, Kliza^th Andei’seii, quarrelling; 
and had he<ird her call out murder, hut on 
that niglit he heard no noise whatever. 

The evidence for the prosecution here 
closcfl; and the (ii isoners were put upon 
their defence, which consisted chiefly in 
lulling witnesses to eharaefer : that coii- 
claded, the Court reiii*ed lietween four 
and five in the afterii4X>u ; iuid after an 
hour's absence returned a venliet — (Juilttf, 
against E)li/abeth ATi(k‘rson and .l;unes 
Stock ; Joliii Rawlins acquitted, and dis- 
charged. 

Cooernmmt Sydney, June laf, 

1816.—“ Civil Department . — In conse- 
quence of Mr. Thomas William Birch, 
Merchant at Hobait Town, in V'aii l>ic- 
man's Ijand, having at considerable cx- 
[lense to himself, rmd from tnily jiatriotic 
and praise-worthy motives, fitted out a 
small vessel, called the Elizabi^th, under 
die ooiifinaMd of Mr. James Kelly, an ex- 
perienced and active master mariner, fur 
Uie purpose of cirenifiilavigating and ex- 
ploring the coast of Van Dienuui's l^id, 
and making sndi discoveries of poits and 
harbours on those coasts as were, likely to 
condoee to the public interests of these 
setftemeiits ; and the said vessel having 
pnoec^dsd on that expoditiofi on the Ifitii 
of DeeeitAier, 1*815, atnA retomed to Ho- 
hart Town after completing tlie entire dr- 
cumumigaftiofi of Van Diemen's I^and, on 
tlie !Mth jammtV last, ^wsenpying a period 
of thirty-nine ahd diaoovered some 
hailKmi‘9 hitherto particularly a 
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one to whiclt Mr. Kelly* gave the name of 
Port Dawy, wbidi lays N. N. Ik and S. S. 
West, situated at its eutraiice in latitude 
43 28* South, and longitude of N. Head 
146o East ; and another to which he gave 
the name of Miu*(|uarie Harbour, lying N. 
W. and S. K. in latitude 42o 12* South, 
mid longitude 145o 28* East; wliichaatd 
jiort and harbour are represented as pecu- 
liarly wtII calculated for the reception and 
sheltering of shippii^, with the advantage 
of flesh w'ater rivers, on the banks of 
which valuable tiinlier lias been found ; his 
Excel lonc}’ tlie (tovcinor deeming these ex- 
ertions of grt--:it benefit to the Colony, and 
entitled to his public aeknow'lcilgcments, 
hereby ex])resscs his sense of Mr. Birch's 
services ihereiii ; and in remuneration of 
the same, is pleivsed f4» grant unto the said 
'ITiomas illiani Biivli the exclusive pri- 
vilege of tnuliiig to Port Davey anil Mac- 
quarie Haiboiir for t\vt‘I\e rnonths from the 
first day of July next ; during which pe- 
ricMl His Excellency ('oiuiiiands and directs 
tliat no other -vessels or boats than tiiose 
belonging to Mr. Birch, or in his iinniedi- 
Hte rniploymt'iit, shall trade to and from 
the said port t»r liarhour ; reserving, how- 
ever, to this (loveiijuient ilie right of 
sending such Iwials and vessels tlierelo for 
fhiiber, or other produce as may he. re- 
quired for its use. 

And all nierchaiils, ship-owners, and 
masters of v(‘ssels of every description, 
are hcreliy strictly cnjOiiKMl not to resort 
to the saifi |HUt or harlKuir for any lading 
or cargo of articles produced tiicreih, dur- 
ing tin? said (uvserilitsl jicriofl of twelve 
iiionriis. 

By CoiiiiiiaTid of His Excellency, 

’ J. T. Camukll, Secretary. 

'Flic sandal wood has hecoino difficult 
to procure, owing U> the constant wafft 
and feuds among thc^ various trilics or 
parties of natives, wlio exchange for mus- 
kets and ainninuitioii in iireference to any 
other articles of barter, but even for these 
arc far from liberal in their dealings. An 
American shl]) liad slioilly before gone 
for China wilh one hundred and thffty 
tons of wood, all procured for muskets 
.and ainiiuinitioii, which w'ere in general 
so very good as to render the natives inr 
dilfcrciit to arms of inferior quality and 
appearance. 'I'lie Ifilh of June the P-n- 
dcavoiir left the Marquesas for Otaheitc, 
which she left the 31st of July, leaving 
the inissionaries and families all well, and 
the islands in a state of tranquillity, Po- 
marrf'c retaining the supiemc comniand 
of the whole, throughout which the love 
of prayer seems to have alm<ist univer- 
sally diffused itself. 

Sydney Gazettc.^The following arc 
the extraordinary circumstances that at- 
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tended the death by lightning of the young 
woman Mary Ezzy. Between two and 
three in the afternoon the atmosphere 
darkened, and showers set in, accom- 
panied by liicht thunder, with vivid light- 
ning, whichcontinued in very rap id succes- 
sion until half after four. The deceased had 
been ironing at a window of her father’s 
house about a mile and a half froth Wind- 
sor, on the Richmond road, and was re- 
moving from her seat when the flash 
struck her Her brother, aged twenty, 
and a young woman of the name of Mary 
King, were in the roam. The latter, 
alarmed by the flash, had risen suddenly 
from a small form on which she sat, and 
being knocked down by the percussion, 
remained some moments senseless. The 
brother was also knocked down ; but first 
recovering, ran to raise his sister, who 
was lying prostrate on the floor. The 
young woman, M. King, then also reco- 
vering from the state of stupor produced 
by the violence of the shock, perceived 
the head of the deceased to be nearly en- 
veloped in a blaze, her hair having taken 
fire ; and flying to her aid assisted the 
brother to quench the flame, but found 
her lifeless. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Mil- 
^'haiii, who was immediately informed of 
the melancholy event, attended with every 
possible dispatch, and in vain endeavour- 
ed to restore her to a state of being, of 
which a fatal instant had deprived her. 
A dog that lay beneath the seat from 
wliich the surviving female had arisen was 
found dead ; and but for her own sudden 
and involuntary change of situation, she 
doubtless would have cxptTieiiced a simi- 
lar fate. The breast, the hack, and one 
of the arms of the deceased, were luiieli 
scorched. What rendered this occurrence 
the more afflicting was the circumstance 
of the deceased being on the eve of her 
wedding day, when Uie vehicle which her 
mother had dispatclicd to bear her to her 
bridal joys returned with a corpse for the 
grave. 

Tlie feelings of hostility and revenge 
against those whom they must naturally 
consider as intruders, have recently been 
nianifestcd by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, in a manner so alarming to 
the settlers as to require the most ener- 
getic aticntion of the colonial Govern- 
ineiit. Subjoined are a few details of 
their terrific atrocities. 


The melancholy instances of the fate 
of those deluded people who venture 
to desert from their duty, wc should hope 
would operate as a warning against any 
future attempts of this nature, by shew- 
ing them what they have to expect from 
rashly exposing themselves to the hosti- 
ility of the natives, rather than cudea- 
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vouring, by habits of industry and atten- 
tion to their duty, to open a path to their 
future comfort abd prosperity. 

The body of a shepherd belonging to 
the estate of Mulgoa, who had been re- 
cently murdered by some natives, was 
found on Monday last on a grazing ground 
near the-farm, in a most luutilated and 
mangled state, having been perforated 
with spears in several parts, and other • 
wise most barbarously used. The flock 
in the charge of this unfortunate man 
consisted of upwards of two hundred 
very fine sheep, most of which were 
thrown down an immense precipice by 
the savages, and the reimuuder, about fif- 
ty in number, were barbarously mangled 
and killed, n^any of the iinoflending^and 
defenceless creatures having had their 
eyes gored with spears, which were after- 
wards driven into the head. Parties went 
out in quest of the murderers as soon as 
the melancholy infarmation reached the 
contiguous settlements ; who will, it is 
to be hoped, fall in with this desperate 
horde of wanton assassins. 

From tlie account of the deserters from 
Hunter's river, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of retariiing to that settle- 
ment for the preservation of their lives 
from the fury of the natives, it may evi- 
dently be implied that a couiiexiou or cor- 
respondence must subsist between the 
hordes in our vicinity, and those consider- 
ably to the norlhwarfl, and that all with- 
in this circle of cooimuuieatioii are dc- 
terinitied u|H)ii tlie destruction of every 
white person that may unhappily fall into 
their power. We have heretofore expe- 
rienced their savage cruelty indiscrimi- 
nately satiating itself on the mother and 
the infant. Pardon, amity, and every ef- 
fort to conciliation, which to alt appear- 
ance they received with gladness, have 
been pervcrteil to the ends of a vile and 
most malignant treachery, whenever an 
occasion offered for the exercise of their 
natural ferocity, which is the same on eve- 
ry part of the coast wc are acquainted 
with. An unrelaxed spirit of hostility is 
the undeviating feature in their charac- 
ter. if the exhausted mariner attempt 
to quench his thirst upon their inhospita- 
ble shores, he flies or falls beneath their 
sullen vengeance ; while the nearer tribes, 
to whose incursions our settlements are 
exposed, are rendered formidable by the 
facility of retreat, and the difficulty of pe- 
netrating into their concealments. They 
no longer act in small predatory parties, 
as heretofore, but now carry the appe^- 
auce of an extensive combination, in which 
all hut the few who remain harmless in 
the settlements, are united, in a determi- 
nation to do all the harm they can. In 
self defence we can alone find safety ; and 
the vengeance they provoke, will, it may 
»yet be hoped, however mildly it may be 
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vxertcff, reduce them to the necessity of 
adopting less olTonsivc habits. 

C^nplcasant accounts are received from 
the farm of Captain Fowler, in the dis- 
trict of liringelly, of the murder of seve- 
ral personsby the natives frequenting that 
quarter. The above farm was occupied 
by Mr. Kdinund Wright ; whose account 
of the transaction states, that on 21st. Dec. 
last the servants dwellings of G. T. Pal- 
mer, Ksjj. at the Nepean, were plunder- 
ed by a groupe of twenty or thirty of the 
natives. On Sunday four of Mr. Palmer's 
men, namely, Kdward Mackey, Patrick 
M‘Hugh, John Lewis, and — Farrcl, ac- 
companied by John Murray, servant of 
John Hagan, Den n is Hagan, stock -keeper 
to Captain Brooks, attd William Brazil, 
a youth in the employ of Mr. Kdiniind 
AVright, crossed the Nepean in the hope 
of recovering the property tliat had been 
taken away tlie day before, ami getting 
into a marshy flat ground nearly opposittr 
Mr. Fowler's farm, about two hundred 
Viirds distance from the hank of the river, 
they were perceived and immediately en- 
circled by a large body of natives, who 
elosiiig rapidly upon them, disarmed those 
who carried muskets, and commenced a 
terrible attack, as well by a discharge of 
arms they had captured, as by aniniiume- 
rahle shower of spears. M‘Hugh, Dennis 
Hagan, John Lewis, and John Murray, 
fell in an instant, either from sliot, or by 
the spear, and VVilliam Brazil received a 
spear in the back between the shouhlcrs, 
which it is hoped and believed will not be 
fatal. Some of the natives crossed the 
river over to Captain Fowler's farm, and 
pursued the remaining white men up to 
the farm residence, but being few in num- 
ber tliey retired, and re-crossing the 
river, kept away until the day following 
(Monday last), when at about ten o’clock 
in tlie forenoon a large number, sixty it 
was imagined, crosseil again, and com- 
menced a work of desolation and atrocity 
by beginning to destroy the inclosures of 
the various yards. The house they com- 
pletely stripped, and Mrs. Wright, with 
one of the farm labourers, having secret- 
ed herself in the loft in the hope of es- 
caping the cruelty of the assailants, their 
concealment was suspected, and every 
possible endeavour made to murder them. 
Spears were darted through the roof from 
without, and through sheets of bai*k 
which were laid as a temporary ceiling, 
from which .the two persons had repeated 
hair breadth escapes. William Hagnell, 
who was the person in the loft with Mrs. 
Wright, hnditig that their destruction was 
determined upon, at length threw open a 
window in the roof, and seeing a native 
known by the name of Daniel Budbury, 
begged their lives; and received for an- 
swer, that they should not be killed 
this time." After completdy phindeiing the 
Asiatic No. 20. 
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house, they re- crossed the river, very dis- 
passionately bidding Mrs. Wright and 
Bagncll a good bye ! Mr. Wriglu's stand- 
ing corn has been carried away in great 
quantity, and all provisions whatever were 
also carried off*. 

The Macquarie left Otaheite the 2 Ith of 
April, with a cargo of between fifty and 
sixty tons of pork, excellently cured. — 
She sailed from this the 21th of Novem- 
ber, and readied Aiorea (Kiiiiao), one of 
the Society Islands, where the Mission- 
aries have latterly dwelt, about the 6'th 
of January; ojicned no trade with the 
natives, as there was little pork on the 
island. Sailed the 10th of February to 
Hiiaheine, and thence to Uhtca, where 
she procured a few tons ; went thence to 
Bolaliola, and received the main part of 
her cargo ; went tlience to AJobiddec*, and 
traded for a few tons ; from thence re- 
turned to Kitiiuo, and got cle.vcii tons of 
pork. The difiiciilty of proeiiririg a cargo 
was extremely great, owing to various 
causes,' one of wliich was, tliat the wo- 
men are now allowed to eat pork as well 
as the men, which formerly was not the 
case, and the consumniutioii is conse- 
quently increased, or perb!i[>s doubled. — 
The war that has almost (lesolatcd the 
main island of Taheito (Olalieite) iu the 
next place prodiuuMi a universal lassitude 
With rc.spect to a inoperty that was al- 
most open to spoliation and destruction, 
and of course but little stock was culti- 
vated ; whilst the general state of pover- 
ty that prevailed scarcely left the mcan.s 
of supporting themselves. — Their war was 
conducted perfetrtly upon a marauding 
system ; liuriiing and pillaging, hut with 
the loss of a very few lives. An army of 
three hundred was considered aiinmr'rous 
force; and although tliey have a number of 
muskets, and know tolerably wtrll how, to 
use them (udiich is at the same time but 
little creditable to those who fust put 
such weapons into the hands of an unci- 
vilised people) yet they ilo but little exe- 
cution with them, anil if two or three 
fall, the main body immediately give way, 
and fly in all directions. They have a 
great quantity of poultry, such as cocks 
and hens ; a few Muscovy ducks, and a 
number of goats. — ^'Fhe Missionaries, as 
we formerly noticed, have a few head of 
horned rattle and a few sheep ; but hogs 
and the bread fruit constitute the chief 
dependence of the islands. — ^'fhe banana 
seems to have been indigenous to the is- 
lands; the .sweet tropical potatoe, the 
pumpkin and melon, are cultivated with 
success; and Captain Campbell hus, \ve 
understand, during his late excursion, 
sown among the islands the loquet, the 
peach, the celery, zmd other garden seeds. 
Cotton is'Of spontaneous growth among 
most or all the islands ; and its quality 
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vcry various. The country, which was 
beautiful in itself, lias deriveil liixiirlaiicc 
from its intercourse with the Ihilisli na- 
tion ; the ahoi ii?iijes, who but a few years, 
or indeed but a few inonihs since, were 
cruel pagans, arc now converted to Chris • 
tianity ; their idolatry is past •, tlieir wars 
are at an end ; and under the {^[uidaxicc of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, 
they promise to become a good and happy 
people. 

'J'he inhabitants of Bolahola made 
Captain Cumphcll a present of their deity, 
whicli consisted of a log of wood from 
five to six feet long, and two or three 
inches thick, with a number of faces carv- 
ed upon it. 'I’hey parted witli it as a proof 
of their rcforiuatlun, and a token of con- 


tempt towards their former prejudices. 
Pomarree has not been re-iii vested with 
absolute power ; the-ehiefs are still afraid 
that he might abuse it ; but he is so much 
the convert to Christian principles, that the 
fear is .supposed ungrounded. He residtrs 
on a small spot a few hundred yards dis- 
tant from TaJieite ; and seems in the cif- 
joyment of perfect conic tii of mind, dis - 
tributing l)ooks to all his countrymen that 
apply for them, and indiscriminately be- 
stowing ills favours upon tiiose who had 
hceti his enemies as well as upon his ap- 
proved friends. In fact, so wonderful ha.'i 
been the change, that it may truly be con- 
cluded a iiiiraclc has been wrought upon 
l!ie mindvS of tiie people. 
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IMI’F.RIAL PARIJAMENr. 

*l’lie Bill to exempt the territories with- 
in the llniits of the Kast-liiilia Company’s 
Charter from certain of the Navigation 
Law.s, has Ik'Cii atiiended on rccominit- 
rneiit, whereby it is enacted, that nothing 
ill tlie said .Acts shall affect the importa- 
tion and exportation hy the Company, or 
others, his Majesty's subjects, within the 
limits of the Kast-Iiidla Charter. No 
pcr.soiis or bodies to be sued for penalties, 
mid those sued for before the 2r)l.h of Dec. 
next restored ; this act not to affect 
certain acts. 'Hie Cape of Good IJojje to 
he considered within tlie ("hat ter limits. 

The Bill anl horiziug the Court of Direc- 
tors of (lie Ka.st-liidia Coiiipariy t4» make 
extraordinary allowauee.s to certain sliip- 
OW1UT.S, has been further amended on re- 
coininitinent ; allowance not to exceed 
H/. lOjr. pev ton. In ca.se the .ship be lost 
owners not to pay ; boinl rights of owners 
to remain unprejudiced, sliould they not 
pay or secure penalty; <iwiier.s taking ad- 
vantage of this act nut to claim peace 
freight. 

East~lndia House. — lb>lK?rt Spaukie, 
Esq. has been appointed to succeed Ed- 
ward .Streltel, Esq. as Atlvocate General 
ro the Company at Bengal, and took the 
o.it.hs on the iHli July accordingly. 

LicutenaiU Heyshani, late of the Ben- 
gal EstablLshmeiii, has been restored to 
the .service. 

Ensign Brooke, of the Bengal Establish- 
nieiit, who had resigned, has also been 
ie.storC(I to the service. 

On Saturday the .5th of July, the Duch- 
ess of Ciuubcrlancl, attended by General 
Vyse. and suite, visited the East- India 
House and Warehouses. Her Royal High- 
ness was received by the. Cliairm-in anil 
Deputy Chairman^ and several of the Di- 


rectors. Her Royal Higliiiess expressed 
hcLself higlily gratified on viewing tlie 
extensive establishments of the Company, 
and paid particular attention to the splen- 
did Manuscripts and .subjects of Natural 
History in the Museum, her Royal High- 
ness afterwards partook of an elegant 
cold collation at the India 1 louse, and in 
the evening returned to Kew. 

July 23d, a ballot was held at the Kast- 
Iiidia House, for the election of a Direc- 
tor in the room of lliehatVl Parry, Esq. 
deceased. At six o'clock theglas.ses were 
clo.sed, and delivered to the scrutinccr.s, 
who reported the election to have lallen 
on Robert Campbell, Estj. who on Wed - 
nesday the 30th, took the oaths, and his 
seat accordingly. — ^'Ehe numbers were— 

Robert Cainphell, Esq 793 

Chailes E. Prescott, Esq 35*2 

J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq 297 

Carlton Among the presenta- 

tions to the Prince Regent at the levee 
held at Carlton House, on the 2d of July, 
were— 

Mr. Hugh Ho))e, on his return from 
Java, by Lord Binning ; Mr. Shore, on 
his coining of age, by his father Lord 
Teigiiiuoutli ; and Sir (George Staunton, 
on liis*returii from China. 

The President of the Board of Control 
gave a grand dinner on Tuesday 22d of 
July, at Gloucester Lodge, Bromptoii, to 
the Directors of the East-lndia Company. 

The catastrophe of the death of Licui. 
Keighley, noticed in our last number un- 
der the head of Madras Intelligence, we 
are happy to say, remains unconfirm^ at 
the date of our last accounts so late as the 
10th of February. 
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Since the preceding pages treat to press, 
Calcutta Papers Inwe been received in 
tofPH, enabling us to add the subjoined 
domestic news. Political intelligence 
has also been conveyed in private let- 
ters, which if authentic, wears too im- 
portant an aspect to he omitted. 

It is stated on tlie autliority of private 
letters, dated in February, that the Ben- 
y[al Govcrnmoiit was prejiariiu^ to begin 
hostilities with tlie Maiiratta chieftains. 

Ed'tract of a Letter from an OJf ccr serv- 
ing with the Hritish /tnny in India, 
dated Seta pore, Oude, I'eb, 14, 1817. 
The (loorka war at an end, it was 
supposed there would have been a long 
season of tratKjuillity licre ; but the 
scenes now acting .sliew how ini founded 
such exjKTtaiions Avere. In point of 
tlic e(]ui|)inents of tlie army, and the na- 
ture of troops eoinpo.sing it, it is superior, 
I iniagiiu'', to I lie foi ee with which 
Lord Lake roerran Hiinlostan. There 
are two regiinent.s of his Alajcsty’s Dra- 
goons, and two of his IMajeafy’s Foot, 
the Cornjiariy’s Kiiropean Horse Artillery, 
an infaiil rocket corps, tvvo regiments of 
Native Dragoons, and numerous batta- 
lions of Native Infantry, with the largest 
and heaviest haltering train that ever 
moved in India. For a long time their 
precise object seemed to be a mystery; 
but 1 learij, that on the 12th instant, this 
army invested the fort of Hatfras, near 
Allyglmr or Coel, which is the second 
strongest fort in India, of those not in 
our possession. Near it is another simi- 
larly circnuistaiiced, belonging to an iii- 
independeut Chief, — Bhurtpore. 

Ileport says that Lord Moira will be at 
Cavviipore in August, and that rirciim- 
staiices have m.ade another Alahratta war 
probable, as during the winter the devas 
tations eominitted by the Fimlaris, 
have rendered it absolutely uecirssary for 
Jiis Lordship to put an end to their ra- 
vages. Sindcah, the Head of the Alali- 
rattas, it is rumoured, almost openly eii- 
coui'iiges the Piiidaris, giving them free 
passage through hi.s extensive country, 
and thu.s enabling them to commit their 
depredations and cruelties with impunity. 

It is generally surmised that the llhnrt- 
pore Chief will endeavor to assist Hal trass, 
in which case very iiiany lives will be lost 
before it falls; Imt fall it must before 
such a f(»rcc as is opposed to it. Tt is said 
that Mr. .'^trachey has left his sitiiatioii as 
Uesidciit at the CAnivt of tlie i\ahob of 
Oude, ill order to proceed over lanrJ with 
important di.^patches. Jf 1 were to ha- 
zard an opinion upon Indian politics, it 
would be tiiat Lord Moira's niea.sures aud 
councils appear to be dictated by wisdom, 
jfirmne.ss, and moderation ; tliat lie un- 
dertakes no step which has not for its ob- 
ject the stability of our India possessions. 


and of tlie necessity of which he has not 
previously entirely ensured hiiu.self. 

CALCUTTA. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES, 

For January, 1817. 

Captain llionias Evans ; Executor, 
Peter Lumsduin, Esq. 

Mr. 'riioiiias Stewart ; Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Captain Charles DudJby ; Administrator, 
Demjister Heining, Esq. Ret'isfrar. 

Ineuf. Gilbert Cowper ; Adiiiiiiistratur, 
D. Ileming, Esq. Reaistrar. 

Lieutenant John Lawson Byers; Admi- 
nistrator, Dempster Ileming; Esq. Re- 
gistrar. 

Henry O'Hara, Esq. Administrator, 
Dempster Fleming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. St. George <1 Wynne Benjamin ; Ex- 
ecutor, Mr. J<»lm Havell. 

Mr. Edward Hyland; Executrix, Mrs. 
.fnne Hyland. 

Mr. Jolm Norris, of the ship Georgi- 
ana; Administrator, Dempster Hcmiiig, 
Esq. R(?gistrar. 

Lieut. William Slicppard ; Administra- 
tor, Dempster Hcniing, Esq. Registrar, 
Captain Jame.s Luiusdaine ; E.xeciitrix, 
Mrs. JSclena Liimsdaiiie. 

Ensign William Young; Executor, Ar- 
thur Jacob Maean, Ks<j. 

Lieut. Robert C. Wogan ; Executor, 
John Fiillarton, Esq. 

Mr. George Mulicngcr ; Executrix, 
Mr.s. Matilda Ann Mnllenger. 

Lieut. Charles Webster; Executor, 
Lieut. 'I'liomas W'ebster. 

Lieut. Arthur Macartney ; Executor, 
Colonel F. Newberry. 

Cornet David Armstrong; Admiiihitra- 
tor, D. Hemiiig, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Daniel Smith ; Administrator, 

D. Heniiinr, Esij. Registrar. 

Mr. Andrew Mi>tfat ; Executors, Mr. 
Michael Meyers and Mr. Richard Pauling. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. ; Executor, Ro- 
derick Robertson, Esq. 

Clirist,oj)hi:r Childs, Esq. ; Executors, 
Lieut. J. P. M‘Mellan, Lienl.-Cid. Skin- 
tier, and Thomas Diiiin, Esq. 

Lieut. Ed ’.yard Wikson llroughtuii ; Ad- 
ministrator, D. liemiiig, Ivsq. Registrar. 

Mr. William Pollock; Executor, jMr. 
John Smith. 

Major John Home ; Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 

Mr. John Osborne ; Administrator, D. 
Heiijriiings, E.sq. Registrar. 

Lieut, .lames Rainey ; Executor, Lieut. 
William Henry Rainey. 

RATKS OF EXCHANGE.— Jan. 1817. 

From Calcutta. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star . 
Pagodas. Bombay 100 Sa. Hs. fur 109 
Bombay Rupees. England 2s. 7d. and at 
six iiioiith.s sight. 
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208 Madras. — Bombay.^ 

Dollars in quantity, at 207 Rs. per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 As. 

niKTiis. 

Dec, 5. Lady of the Rev, H. 'rownlcy, 
of a sun. 

4. At Penang, Laily of Capt. Hamp> 
ton, 20th Batt. Nat. Inf. of a son. 

Dec. 16. Laily of 1). Darling, Ksq. 
Civ. Surg. of twins, a daughter and son, 
the latter still born. 

16. Lady of Cajit. Diiiicaii APLcod of 
Engineers, of a daugliter. 

21. At Murut, Lady of Major Baldoek, 
17th Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27. At Seram pore, Lady of the 
Rev. Mr. Randall, Missionary, of a son. 

:10. At Meerut, Lady of Lieut. K. 
Gwaikiii, Deputy Paymaster, a daughter. 

At Agra, Mrs. C. Lyons, of a daughter. 

Dec. ill. Mrs. J. Cockburn, of a 
daughter. 

31. Lady of the Rev. J. Keith, a son. 

Jan. 2. T^ady of Capt. K. Twicken- 
ham, 2d Regt. Nat. Cav.of a son and heir. 

2. Mrs. Caiman, of a dciughter. 

Jan. .'1. At Secrole, Lady of Lieut. 
Col. V'oyle, Com. Ben. Prov. Batt. of a 
daughter. 

4. Mrs. Randolph, of a daughter. 

Jan, 11. At the house of Lieut. Col. 
Pagan, Judge Adv. Ceu. Chowriiighec, 
I^ady of Major C. S, Fagan, of a daugliter. 

20. Lady of L. A. Daviilson, Esq. 
of a son (still born.) 

MARRIAOKS. 

Oct. 12. At Bareilly, Lieut. Ifoggan, 
27 til, Nat. Inf. to Miss Wellaml, <laugh- 
icr of the Rev. R. P. Welland of Devon. 

Dec. 31. Lieut. W. Cuniiinghuiii, Dep. 
Paymaster at Miitra to Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. Coll, of 
Nudeea. 

Ja?i. 11. Nath. Hudson, Esq. to Miss 
M. Williams, daughter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. 

20. Mr.J. Piniiah, to Miss M. Aiitumes. 

22. Mr. F. D*JM. Sinacs to Miss J. Mas- 
careiihas. 

2.3. Mr. .1. Ceariis, Pilot sendee, to 
Miss M. Youiig.s. 

24. A. C. Seymour, Esq. to Miss M. 
Browne. 

DEATHS. 

July 29. Unfortunately drowned on 
his passage to Fort Marlborough, whither 
lie was procceediiig on the Malabar 
eruizer, Lieut. C. L. Walker of 20th or 
Marine Regt. Bciig. Nat. liif. 

Nov. 23. Mr. G. H. Walters, mer- 
chant of Lucknow. 

Dec. 2. At Cawnpore, Surg. W. O’Hara, 
H. M. 17th Regt. 

Dec. 14. At Sea, on board the .lunar- 
tliuii, Lieut. Cameron, H. M. 78th foot. 

27. At Cawnpore, J. Maxwell, Esq. 

Jan. 3. Mr. W. Saunderson. 

4. Mrs. Sarah Hall. 


’Java.— Ceylon. [[Aug. 

3. Mrs. J. A. Tucker. 

7. Mrs. Bcltips. 

7. Mr. H. Smith. 

8. Infant daughter of Mr. J. Colman. 

Jan. 8. Mr. A. IMofliit. 

Jan. y. At Chuiiar Ghiir, Rev. Pere 
Bciiois. 

l i. At the house of lier son .Judith 
widow of the late T. Wilkinson, Esq. 

.30. At Juiiiiporc, Sarah, infant ilaugli- 
ter of R. Davies, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

RIR riJs. 

Oct. 31. At Secunderabad, l.ady of 
Lieut. E. Collins, 8th Regt. Nat. liif. of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16. liUdy of II. Spottiswoodc, 
Esq. of a sou. 

Dec. 18. At Madras, Right Mon. Lady 
Eliz. M'Grcgor Murray, of a daughter. 

23. Lady of W. AP'Faggart, Es((. of a 
daugliter. 

31. At Wallajabad, Lady of Baron 
De Kutzleben, Cantoiinient Adj. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 27. Capt. I. Maync, IJ. C. S. Ba- 
tavia, to Mrs. T. K. White. 

• DEA'IHS. 

18. At Nagpore, infant daughter of 
Lieut. E. Clarke, 20ih Regt. Nat. Inf. 

25. At Vizagapalam, Major C. Lucas, 
Cam. Europ. Vet. Batt. 

Nov. 25. Mr. J. Maryon, Clan*. Serg. 
Major. 

Same day at Nellore, Lieut. Col. 3\ 
Ciiirnell, 2d Nat. Vet. Batt. 

29. At Seroor, Lieut. G. Birch, l llh 
Regt. Nat Inf. 

Nov. 30. Major R. E. Langford, Coin. 
2d Batt. 22d Nat. Inf. 

Dec. 2. At Calicut, G. Rcade, h'.sq. 
civil service, 

Dec. 12. John Stevens, Esq. 

Miss C. M. Jeremiah. 

Dec. 28. Mrs. M. M. Moralls, aged 
11.5 years. 

.fan. 9. At Madras, Mrs. A. M. Greig. 

30. At the Government Gardens, Rev. 
Frederick White, Chaplain on that esta- 
blishment, and formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 14. At Surat, Lady of Major 
fniluck, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 19. At Bombay, Rev. G. Hall, to 

Miss M. Lewis. 

JAVA. 

DEATH. 

Aug. 29. Lieut. J. Dillon, H. M. 59th 
Regt. 

CEYLON. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 14. Mr. C. Walker, of Gov. 
Brig. Kandyan, to Miss S. Dalrymplc. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGKS, and DEATHS 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS, 

June 30, The Countess of Minto, of a son. 

July !?• Lady of Mr. W. Johns, Surgeon, at 
Birmingham, late Act. Surg, at Serampore, of 
a son. 

MAHUTAGES. 

June 21. By special license, at the Hon. Mrs. 
Rawdnn*s, Poriug.d-8lreet, tJrosvcnor-FOuare,' 
by the Lord Bislmp of Limerick, the Right 
Hon. Lonl George William Russell, second son 
of the Duke ol Bcdfonl, to Miss Klizahetit 
Anne Itawdin, only child of the lute Hon. 
John Kawdon, ami niece to the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

July 1. At .St. George’s, Hamiver-squarc, J. 
Maddocks, Esq. of Vrow, in Dcnliighshirc, to 
Sidney, youngest daughter of Hie late Abraham 
Robarts, Ksq. of Lower Grosvenor-street. 
Sameday. At MaryUbone Cliurch, Major Gabriel, 
2d Drag, fiuards to Marian, daughter of the 
late Col. Charles Uusscl Dearc, of the Bengal 
Artillery, 

July 22. At Bath, Major Gen. Sir J. Buchan, K. 
C. T. S. to Laura, only daughter of <’ol, Mark 
Wilks, of Kirby, in the Isle of Man, late 
Governor of St. Heleuu. 

At .Slratforih, near Harnard Castle, Mr. Charles 
Addison, to Miss 1', llowman. This lady was 
Jong detained a prisoner in the Seraglio of the 
Dey of Algiers, from whence she lately made 
her escape. 

At Edinburgh. Count Flahault (who was Aid-de- 
camp to Mnouaparte at W.iterloo) to Miss 
Marg. M. KIphinstone, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Keith 

July 5. At Htuic.ail hind. house, .S. M. Thrieplaiid, 
Esq, laic Advocutc-Gcncral in the Honorable 
East'India (^lmpany’.s Service, t<» Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Walter Campbell, Esq. of 
ShnwHeld. 

At St. Oin^'r, in I'rancc, by the Rev. II. W, Tun- 
ney, of the 2 d Krigadc of C'«v. Josepdi Farrar, 
Esq. of the 18th Hussars, to t.'harlottc, young- 
esi daughter of the laic (General Hum, of the 
Mon. East-1 ndia Company’s service. 

DEATHS. 

At Barnstcad, in Surrey, on lilonday 30th June, 
Richard Parry, Esq. a Director of the East- 
India Coinpaiiv* itiul formerly Rrsidciit at 
Fort MarlboMugli. Mr. Parry was in the 4 1st 
year of his age, and was elected to the Direc- 
tion on 16th August 1815, on the decease of 
Unhert t'lrrk, Esq. He survived liis father, 
Thomas I’arry, Esq, (who was many years u 
Director) vt-ry little more than a twelvcnionlh. 
Tunc 17. At tin" Chateau dc la Challi^re, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford ('aniiing, wife of his 
Majcstv’-i Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to tlie Swiss (^'^utons. 

July 15. At Torr, iti Devonshire, Capr. G, Wil- 
liamson, late of II. H. 1. Company’s naval 
service. 

July 20. At Epsom, Mr. J. Phipps, in the 20lh 
year of his age, Lite sixth mate of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Sealeby Castle. 

May 11. In the lilth y«ar of his age, on his 
voyage to India, Mr. J. Barlow, fourth ofticer 
of Hon, Company’s ship Diiion. 

Onboard llic Fairopo East-Indiaman, on bis pas- 
sage from Ikmgal, Brevet-Major W. Hcderiek, 
‘24ili foot. 

LONDON MARKI’7I.S. 

Friday, •full 2.'), 1817. 

.Colton , — The purchases in the late sales by pri- 
vate contract w«mld have been more extensive, if 
the holders wouM accept less than id. per lb, 
profit on the last India sale, which they decline 
acceding to at present. 

Sugar. — A public sale of East-lndla Sugars took 
ISlace yesterday ; the prices were at the advance 
of 2s. a 38, per cwt. 

Cq^ee.— >The East-India Company brought for- 


ward about 23,000 bags yesterday; the whole 
went off with much briskness at an advance of 
fully 8i. per cwt. on tlie prices of last sale. The 
prices of the other descriptions of Coffee are little 
varied. 

iifee.— The sale of Rice at fchc India House con- 
sisted of middling descriptions, the prices 24s. a 
2ds. fid. 

SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PKIVATl^ SHIPS. 


Ship*s Naincs, Tons. Probable Time qf Sailing. 
Cape of Good If ope, 

Albion 150 July SO. 

Perseverance — 200 July 3u. 

Brixton 300 July 31. 

Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 July 30. 

i'aledonia 4M From Deal, July 23. 

Bombay. 

Orpheus 415 July Cfi. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

.Jane 22fJ. — At Dover — Hcbc, Porter,— from the 
Cape, 

30/A.— The Prince Bluchcr, Wcatlicrall— from 
Bengal. 

.July 6th. — ^TheDowson, M'Donald. 

— Aberdeen, Fenwick,— from Bengal. 
lo/A,— fhe Partridge, • Clarkson, — from the 

Cape. 

14/A. — The Batavia, — from Bengal and Madra.s. 
nth. — I’lic Lord Catlicari, Talbert, — from 
Bengal. 

20//i. — The CornwalLs, Iluntly. 

— Susannah, —Ward, in the Downs, — from 
the Cape. 

— The Pallas, — Elswoiihy, — from the Isle 
of Franco. 

24/A.— H. 'M. S. Volage, at Poitsmoiith,— from 
India. 

26/A. — The Mary Aiiue, Patterson, — from Ihc 
Cape. 

The Princess Amelia, Ralstors, — froir. 

China. 

Passengers per Hobo. — Mrs. Stuart and famih . 
from Bombay; Cornet Willaii, 2'2d L. D., Itci . 
J. Thacker, Mr. C, Gray. 

Passengers per Abcnlecn. — Mrs. Moore, wih 
of Major Moore, His Majesty’s Mill foot, Mrs. 
.Tohi^ston, Mrs. Jeiemic, Capt. Jereinic, T. 
Moore, H. Moore, E. Moore, children i>f Major 
Aloore, N. L. Johnston, daughtcrof Mrs. John- 
ston, E. Jereiiiie, daughter of Mrs. Jeroinie. 

Passengers per Katavia. — Major G«ii. Sir J. M. 
Chalmers, I.ndy Chalmers, Miss Chalmers and . 
Miss F. V'. Chalmers, Mrs, Whyte, F. De Gre- 
nier, Esq., Lt. Coiirlaync, H.M.fipth rrgt., Mrs. 
Coiirtaviie, Mrs. Jenkins, Mr^. Gsbone, U. Os- 
botie, Capt. Stuart, :»;ld regt., Lis, Tertian, Vryd, 
Iliighcs, Waters, Newall, Madras N. I., G. Col- 
man, Esii* civil service, J. Gilinour, Esq. super, 
surg., K. Fils'ju, Esq. assist, snrg., Mr, Blair, 
Mis. Mayiie, Mrs. Miint. charter-party passen- 
gers, Mr. T. Clubby, Mr. T, Cannel, J. Uotli- 
wfll, Bridget Rothwfll, and four children, J. 
Rtigers, R. Leonard, E. Hurt, .1. Cheshire, six 
servants, thirty inv.ilids II. M. 50tli regt., MJ^. 
Woodcock. From Madras, Mrs. Guriiell, Mr^. 
Turnaii. Mrs. De LisK , Miss Gilmour, Mis.*- 
A. J, M. Gilinour, Misses R, Flowers, Muni, 
J. Muiit, Woodcock, Masters J. W. Clialmer:, 
J. Blair, W, Woodcock, AI.Fernau, R. Ftmau 
Passengers per Astell.— VI rs. Fombelle, Mrs. 
Shakespear, Mrs. Bay ley. Mis. Templeton, J. 
Pombelle, Esq. civil service. AI. Russell, Esq., 
Henry Stone, E^^q-, R. R. Nisbei, Esq., Gcuige 
Monckton, Esq., Capts. W. Hiatt aiiH Clark, Li. 
E. J. Buyuham, Assist. Surg. Pollock, Miss II. 
Sliakespear, two Misses Wood, two Misses Tern- 
pletoTi, IVIi.<is'Blake, Masters Blake, Edmon&tuiic:, 
\V. H. Baylcy, Capt. Hcyland," Lt. Kenuicott, 
eleven servants, Europeans and natives, seven 
cliarter-pariy passengers, * twenty-eight iiivalidi>, 
two women, and two children. 





Price Current of East^ India Produce for July J8I7. 


L. «. </. 

Cochineal .....lb. 0 4 o to 

Cullee, Java :..cwt. 5 4 0 — 

— CluM'ibiMi 4 13 O — 

— Bourbon 

Moclin Goo 


L. s. 4. 
0 5 0 
5 8 0 
5 0 0 


Cotton, Surat lb. o I 

— — Kxlratine 

— — BuiiKal 

— — Bourbon 

Druids, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloe.**, Kpatica cwt. 

AiioisccilR, Star 

Borax, Urtineil 

(Jiirctint'd, or Titiral 

Campliire unrcHued 

Cardcnioins, M ulalmr. . lb 

Ceylon 

Cassia liuds cwt. 

LigU4M 

■Castor Oil lb. 

Cliiiiii Itoul cwt. 

CiK'iiliis liiilirus 

Coluiiilio Root 

Drag<in»3 UlooU 

fxuiii Ainuiiiiiiae, lump.. 

Arabic 

Assafietida .. 

Ileiijainin 

Aiiiuii cwt. 

— (■alliiiiiiiin 

— — (Tamhogiurn 

Mvrrii 

— — Oliliuiiuin 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell, Block 

— Shivered 

— — Slick 

Musk, ('liiua o/.. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

—— Cinnatnoii 

— — (Movc.s 

Mace 

— — Nutiuigs.' 

Opium lb. 

Hliubiirli 

Sal .Atninuuiac cwt. 

Senna lb. 

Turmeiick, Java ....iwt. 


1 — 
5 — 


— 6 
0 


o 


O L 

0 0 9 — 01 1 

0 1 10 — O 2 G 

GOO— 14 O O 


Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

— China 

Zeiloary 

Galls, in Sorts 

Blue 

Indigo. Blue Ib. 

— BliU: and Violet 

Rurple and Violet ... 

— — Fine Violet 

Good Ditto 

Fine Violet it Copper 


L. 

\ 5 
1 18 

9 .5 
9 O 


211 
L, s. (/. 
to 1 10 0 


0 G 
0 G 


9 5 O 

0 lo o 
0 8 9 
O 7 G 
0 7 0 
O G G 


G 

0 

0 

1 

Cl c 

5 

0 

Cbind Copper 

o 

0 

a 

5 

V 

6 



u 

0 

r» 

(1 

9 

3 

5 

o 

— ;> 

10 

O 

Middling bill;i ^ 

0 

.5 

3 

— 

() 

:, 

G 

10 

lo 

o 

— 1.3 

0 

o 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

O 

— 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

u 

— 0 

h 

G 

Fine Madras 

o 

G 

3 

— 

0 

7 

8 







C»nod Ditto 

0 

5 

G 

— 

0 

G 

O 

-20 

O 

<1 

0 

u 

— 21 
— 12 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

U 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 

0 

.3 

3 

— O 

1 

o 

.sartlowcr cwt. 

3 

10 

O 

— 

5 

10 

O 

2 

O 

O 

— 2 

5 

o 

Sago wt. 

i 

15 

0 

— 

2 

15 

O 

2 

0 

0 

— *2 

15 

o 

Sa 1 f -ifi rc , Ill'll ncil cw t . 

2 

5 

U 





2 

lO 

o 

— 2 

15 

o 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 














— — Novi 














Ditto While 








3 

10 

0 

— 5 

0 

o 

China 














Oigaiiziiie 








7 

lO 

o 

— G.5 

O 

o 

Spices, Ciiiiiam«.m III. 

o 

9 

ti 

— 

0 

13 

O 

5 
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0 

— 7 

0 

o 

Cloves 

0 

3 

4 
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0 

3 

(i 







— Bourbon 








17 

0 

0 

— ‘2'2 

0 

0 

Mate 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

3 

Ij 

3 

O 

o 

— lO 

0 

o 

— — Nutimgs 

O 

5 

»> 





ii 

u 

0 

— .s 

0 

O 

Ginger wi. 

2 


(> 





0 

1 

G 

— 0 

2 

u 

Pepper, Company 'li.. 

0 

O 

9 





O 

5 

1 1 

— o 

G 

O 

Privilege 

0 

0 

9 





2 

lO 

0 

— 2 

1 5 

0 

White 

0 

0 

1 1 

— 

0 

1 

0 

:t 

lo 

o 

— u 

<1 

o 

Siig.ir, Yellow i wt. 

2 

3 

O 

— 

2 

8 

O 

3 

lo 

0 

— 8 

0 

o 

— — White 

2 

G 

0 

— 

o 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

— 1 

U 

O 

Brown 

1 

19 

0 

— 

.» 

o 

o 

1 

10 

0 

— 1 

1 •.» 

O 

Tea. Bolic.1 Ib. 

O 

2 

5 

— 

0 

2 

ti 

0 

‘2 

0 

— 0 

2 

3 

— — Congou 

0 

2 

9 

— 

O 

3 

it 

0 

14 

u 




— Souchong 

o 

.3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

G 

0 

3 

o 




('ainpoi 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

9 

o 

1 

1 




— — Twankay 

o 

n 

1 1 

— 

o 

3 

4 

0 

1 

4 




Ptkoc..’ 

0 

4 

(> 


0 

5 

0 
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Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House, 


On Frtdaift 1 August — Prompt 3 I Octnhrr. 

Private-Trade. — Sliawls — Chiii.a Silk llandker> 
ebiefs and Crape Scarfs — Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Prh'atC'Trade ami licensed. — Naukeeus — 
Wrought Silks — Madras ifandkercliicrs — Sallain- 
pores — Choppas — Bafuc.s — Gurrahs — Einnicriits 
— Silk and hgured coloured Ilaiidktrchiefs — Crape 
and Silk Scarfs and Shawls— Longclnths — Ban- 
dannoes— .Sarsnets— fjauze — Crapes — Lutestring — 
Cotton-yarn — Cotton-wool. 

On Momlatf, 1 1 August — Prompt r» Novemher. 

Company's, — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Macc* — 
Cloves — Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Sapaii Wood 
— Keemoo Shells— Gomotoo Yarn— Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at Avc shil, 
ling.s per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per pound for the two sorts respec- 
tively; and the Cloves at tlirce shillings per 
pound. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Lignea — 
Nutmegs — Mace — Cloves— Oil of Spices — Ginger 
— Uattuns— Nux Vomica— Galanga Root— Tunne- 
ricf— Rhubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian Ink — Sago — 
SliCllack — Cane Table Mats — RalUiij — Ebony 
Wood— Sail pctic. 


On jMondiiy, 1 1 August — Prompt 7 November, 

Primte- Trade and Liernsed , — Castor Oil — M«i- 
llier-o*- Pearl .Slid Is— Rattans — Oil of ('assia, .4iii. 
sonl, and Sassafras — .Saltpetre — Red Scmiider;i — 
Sod, I — Tunneric — Ginger — Sago — Senna — Klyrrh 
— AhuNS — l.ac Dye — Cassia J.igiiea — Galls — Cam- 
pbirc — Shcllack—Conidians—C.mcs— Hides — As- 
safu'lida — Hartall— Cassia Muds — Munject — Ebony 
— Pepper — Mace — SafHower — Lac Lake — CJiillics 
— -Bcps’-wax— Klephantb* Teeth — Rhubarb — Gam- 
buge— Soy— China Ink — Stodlac — Taniarimls — 
Tortoiseshell — '.n iseed — Gum .•\r.d)ic— Olibanuin 
—Horns— Nux Vomica —Tincal — Tin — Borax — 
Benjamin— Cochineal— Sal Ammoniac— St iculack 

Seed Coral — Rice Paper — Table Mats— China 

Root— Dragons’ Blood— Gum Auinii. 

On Tuesday, Si Septc7nber — Prompt 2.8 Novemher, 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs.— Congou, Campoi, J»e- 
koc, and Souchong, 4,450,otX)— Twankay, 8 0o,C0o 
—Hyson Skin, 100 , 000 — Hyson, 250,000— Total, 
including Privatc-Triide, G, 150,000 lbs. 

On Monday, 15 September— Prompt 5 Deermber. 

Coin/jnny’s.— Bengal Piece tJoods, riz, Calli- 

cocs, 96,976 pieces— Prohibited Goods, 45,573 

Coast PieceGootlE, viz. CalIicoe.s, 37,oi6 -Piohi- 
biled, - 2 , 130 — Nankeen Cloih, 73,3‘J8. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26/A of June to the 9,5th of July I 8 I 7 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journals 


Si R^— You will much oblige a 
numerous body of your readers, 
by informing us, through the me- 
dium of your valuable miscellany, 
of the best and least reprehensible 
mode of bringing to the notice of 
our honorable employers, the im- 
propriety of that system of invi- 
dious distinction shewn by the ru- 
ling authorities in continuing the 
^ladras and Bombay armies on 
reduced allowances to that of 
Bengal. 

If we memorialize the honorable 
court in a body, however respect- 
ful the prayer of it may be, con- 
formably to the new military code, 
wc become guilty of mutiny ; and 
if on the other hand, a private and 
obscure individual makes a repre- 
sentation on a subject regarding 
the general body, it has been the 
custom from the most ancient 
times to the present, to treat such 
a representation with silence or 
neglect. 

In justice however to the hono- 
rable body in Leadenhall -street, I 
am induced to suppose from a late 
letter of the honorable court's, 

Asiatic ./burii.~No» 21* 


which mentions that there is but 
Utile difference in the allowances 
of the two presidencies (Bengal 
and Madras) that that difference 
has not been correctly stated to 
the honorable court: whilst the 
fact is, that a subalterh on the 
Bengal establishment in charge of 
a company receives at every sta- 
tion, with the exception of the few 
officers with European corps serv- 
ing in the Forts oi Allahabad and 
Calcutta, very nearly fifty per cent, 
more than a subaltern of the Ma- 
dras army ; viz. — 

Difference of Batta in favour 
of Bengal Sunaut Rs. . . I 60 
Difference of tent allowance 8 
The Bengal officer receives 
when in charge of a compa- 
ny for repairs of arms, sta- 
tionary and writing, Rs. . . 50 


From which however deduct 
the repair ■ of arms ; this 
being done at the expense 
of the government at Ma- 
dra8,.,irs 20 

VoL. IV. 


2F 



6i 1' Compari&on of India Army AUoiKance* QSEpr^ 


Stationary allowance at Ma- 
dras, thirty fans, or Rs. • • 2] 

Additional clear sum received 
by the Bengal officer for 
stationary and writing, more 
than at Madras 271- 

Balance in favour of the Ben- 
gal officer, Sicca Rupees 95} 

So that a subaltern on the Madras 
estuhlishiiient receives only fifty- 
seven pagodas or arcot rupees 
tvro hundred, the Bengal subaltern 
receives, as I have already stated, 
nearly fifty per cent, more than 
the Madras officer docs in every 
situation, except in the field, or 
with the Nizam’s subsidiary, the 
only occasions in which the Ma- 
dras army receives full batta. 

Independent of the full batta, 
the Bengal subaltern when travel- 
ling oii duty by water, receives one 
hundred rupees per mensem, whilst 
no allowance in addition to the 
full batta is ever granted to the 
less favoured subalterns of the 
coast army; 

The allowances of the Madras 
army have been so much reduced, 
that I am perfectly sensible that 
no farther reductions can be made ; 
but if the honorable court should 
ever come to the determination of 
trying any more economical mea- 
sures, justice rccpiires that the ris- 
ing generation should be apprised 
of it in sufficient time, to prevent 
them from making choice of a pro- 
fession, in which death and bauish- 
snent are only to be obtained. 

I have been myself, Mr. Editor, 
for these last ten years in India, 
and unless when in the field, when 
an officer’s expenses are much in- 
creased, I have never been on the 
receipt of more than two hundred 
and eighty pounds per annum, eve- 
ry item included ; and 1 see little 
prospect of my situation being bet- 
tered for these six years to come. 


With such an income as this on 
the Madras establishment, instead 
of being able* to save, I solemnly 
declare, I have had considerable 
difficulty in keeping out of debt ; 
and there are few of my brother 
officers who are not considerably 
involved : and yet this is the line 
which some on your side of the 
water look up to as the high road 
to wealth and independence. 

On my first arrival in India, it 
is true, my prospects were much 
more pleasing, and I was not with- 
out hopes that a few years after I 
had obtained the command of a 
battalion, I should have had it in 
my power to have spent the winter 
of my life in my native country ; 
but my hopes were nipt in the bud 
at the reforming period of Sir (t. 
Barlow’s government. I have long- 
ago discovered with the eastern 
sage, that in this sublunary sphere 
there is no ruse without a thorn, 
so that I am now prepared to leave 
my bones to inotilder into Indian 
instead of British dust. 

As every officer, hbwever young 
in the service, expects one day to 
command a battalion ; I hope the 
honorable court will yet see the 
necessity of rendering this situa- 
tion a little more respectable in 
point of emolument; and that the 
Madras and Bombay officers, if 
considered by our honorable em- 
ployers as equal in military prow- 
ess to their brethren in Bengal, 
may be placed in every respect on 
an equality with them; so that 
when the day shall arrive, that the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ar- 
mies assemble together to fight the 
common foe, the fiend of jealousy, 
fostered by invidious and partial 
distinctions, will no where find a 
place amongst our ranks. 

A Madras Subaltern. 
Fort St. GeorgCfQoth Jan. 1617. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Chart Office^ Eaat-India Houses 
Am. 16/A, 1817. 

■ Sir,— A s the dangerous rock 
or reef, on which his Majesty's 
ship Alceste was lately wrecked 
in entering the Straits of Caspar, 
is a new discovery y and situated in 
the hitherto supposed fair track, I 
will thank you to assist in pointing 
out its situation to navigators, by 
inserting the following description 
of it in your valuable Journal, 
which has been transmitted to me 
from Batavia, by an Officer of 
that ship. 

Yours, 8zc, 

(Signed) J. Horsburgh. 

Batavia y March lir/i, 1817. 

Sir,— As the unfortunate loss of H. M. 
£hip Alceste, by striking on a sunken 
rock, Wiieu entering the Straits of Gas- 
jiar, on tbo 18lh of last iiioiitli, may, 
when .communicated to you, prorcof in- 
finite utility in preserving future naviga- 
tors of these straits from tlic danger, I 
I'mbrace the earliest opportunity of in- 
forming you, that the west side of G;ts- 
par Island, bore from the wreck, N, 8 
cleg. K. North end of Kilo Heat S. 40 
<leg. K. and the small island on the west 
fcidc of Kilo Heat (called hy the ^lalays, 


Kilo Chicalla, or Saddle Island) S. 5 deg. 
W. distance from the nearest part of Ki- 
lo Heat between three or four miles. The 
rock, or rather small coral reef, is steep 
to ; the cast of tlie lead just before the 
ship struck was seventeen fathoms, which' 
was about the depth we had by both hand 
and patent leads, kept constantly going, 
from passing Caspar Island. 

Ky the above bearings, you will per- 
cei\'e we were steering in the fair open 
channel, as laid down in all the charts 
for passing about midway between Kilo 
Heat and the three feet rock discovered by 
l.ieiit. Ross, and perfectly clear of all in- 
dicated dangers. 

It is very probable the look out man at. 
the mast head, would have seen and given 
notice of the rock time enough for ns to 
have passed on eitlier side of it, but the 
sea hud the whole morning been disco- 
loured by fish si)a\vn upon its surface. 
During the fortnight we remained on Ki- 
lo Heat, vve had opportunities of observing 
liow very inadequately these straits have, 
ns yet, been surveyed, and how nuich is 
still wanting to render them securely na- 
vigable ; upon which interesting subject,, 
I shall take an early opportunity of com- 
municaliug witii you, on my return to 
England. 

Capt, Uorshurghy East- India House, 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

{Concluded from page 115.) 


Tlic Sakl-namali, or Hafiz’s ad- 
dress to his cup-bearer. 

1. Come, Saki ! and go from me to the 
king, deliver this message, and say ; oh! 
prince crowned like Jamshed ! first make 
mre of the bleasiugs of the poor and indi- 
gent, then search for that which is the 
world-reflecting goblet. 

2. Reach me, Saki ! that cup of Kai- 
khosro, administer it, for I am sadly de- 
jected by iny sorrows ; and 1 may ma- 
nage with wine to banish from my mind 
the cares of this world, where all is vanity. 

.3. Advance, Saki! now that this as- 
sembly is made happy as the region of 
bliss with thy presence^ and sci^e the 


goblet ; as in so doing, Ibou can*st give 
no offence, or there is no sin, for wine is 
not forbidden in the bowers of paradise. 

4. Haste, Saki ! I have no alternative 
but wine, let me lay my hand on a, single 
cup ; for 1 am sick at heart from the ty-^ 
runny of my fortune, and go reeling to- 
wards the cellar of the Vintner (God) ^ 

5. Fetch, Saki ! that wine, by which 
the goblet of Jamshed could boast of per- 
spicacity in the midst of nonentity ; give 
it me, for through the grace of the cup, { 
may like Jaix^hed, explore all the myste- 
ries of the universe : 

6. Present me, Saki ! with tliat exhil- 
arating potion, give it ths^t I may get 
upon the bhek of the horse Kakhsh ; like 
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the able<bodied Rostam, 1 will turn my 
face towards the plain, and ride up the 
steep aide of mount Julan : 

7. Bring, Saki ! thkt carnelian-colored 
liquor, • which throws open to the heart 
the door of the season of precious enjoy- 
ment ; come aud hear this maxim from 
me, this world is a compendium of af- 
** diction, therefore drink winct*' 

8. Attend, Saki 1 and dread the uncer- 
tainty of this life, and make up with wine 
for the misery of thy present existence ; 
for wine must render all thy remaining 
life happy, and be momentarily affording 
thee a glimpse into futurity : 

9. Step' forward, Saki ! and greet the 
assembly with wine, for this world holds 
good faith with nobody ;^ihe bubbles of 
the wine should be thy frail memorials,' 
and warn thee, how the huhricane swept 
away the crown of king Kai-kobad ; 

10. Come, Saki ! and let us seek in 
wine our heart’s full enjoyment, for with- 
out ivme I never yet met any cordial com- 
fort j could the body oiicc reconcile itself 
to separate itself from the soul, then 
might the mind wean itself of wine : 

11. Prepare, Saki ! and fill that goblet 
with wine, that it may divulge to us the 
story of Kisra and Kai ; during a state 
of intoxication wc cau pierce the pearl of 
mysticism, for in our enthusiasm no- 
thing can remain hid from lis : 

12. Be aware, Saki ! for how can you 
rest secure, nOw that fortune in her ty- 
ranny is studying how she can soonest 
shed thy blood ? rather in this gore drench- 
ed field of the day of judgment, do thou 
empty thyself the blood-charged decanter 
into the goblet ; 

13. Come, Saki 1 use no refractory shy- 
ness with me, for is not thy origin after 
all, earth and not fire ? fill a bumper of 
wine, for wine can make us happy, espe- 
cially such wine as is pure aud unadulte- 
rated : 

14. Bring, Saki ! that fragrance-breath- 
ing wine, pr^esent me with it, for neither 
gold nor silver has any permanency; that 
goljd, which niust surely go to waste, 
squander in witie, for wine is the solace 
of bur hearts. 

'15. *Aeacli,' Saki ! that ruby-coloured 
wine, and give it me, how long am 1 to 
boast of my coyness and modesty ? I have 
mbrlificd enough with my beads and sack- 
dbth, tUkeboth in pawn for a cup of«* 
Wine, and pbace go with them. 


16. Approach, Saki ! and depart not 
far from the comer of the Vintner’s cel- 
lar, for that thou must find a Ganj-rowan, 
or never-failing treasure; and if thy ghost- 
ly instnictor tell thee not to frequent the 
tavern, .thou must answer him by saying, 
thou hast his blessing in thy recollection 

17. Ply me, Saki ! with that bright and 
sparkling goblet, that it . may open the 
gate of divine knowledge upon my mind ; 
give it, that it . may convey purity to my 
heart, aud expel every breath of sin from 
my bosom : 

18. Present, Saki ! that radiant flame, 
which Zardasht (Zoroaster) is searching 
for under the earth ; give it me, for by 
the creed of the intoxicated debauchee, 
what matters it whether we worship the 
fire, or are devoted to the world ! 

19. Hand me, Saki ! that wine, in de- 
cantering which the reflection from the 
glass may give intimation of Kai-khosro 
and Jamshed ; administer it, that with 
the accompaniment of the music of the 
flute I may proclaim, that Jamshed was 
King, and so was Kai-kaiis : 

20. Bring, Saki ! that flame-coloured 
water, give it me, for I may perhaps be 
able to banish sorrow from my heart ^ 
and thus backed with the goblet of Jam- 
shld, I may like Firidoun, rear the Gavi- 
ani standard, or that of the blacksmith^ 
Gtioh : 

21. Come, Saki ! .and listen to this 
maxim anew, that a single cup of wine 
is preferable to the imperial diadem; 
breathe forth the mysteries of this an- 
cient house, and enlarge upon the chroni- 
cles of its former kings ; 

22. Administer, Saki! that all-catho- 
lic nostmm, which together with the 
treasure of Carowii, bestows the long 
life of Noah ; prescribe it, that the des- 
tinies may disclose before thy face celes- 
tial felicity and eternal life t 

23. Bring, Saki ! that arghowani, or 
purple-coloured bowl, by which the heart 
can feci serene, and the soul be filled with 
joy; give it me, that it may rid me of 
care, and point out the patli that leads to 
the society of the Elect . 

24. Present, Saki! that wine, which 
is cherishing to the soul, and is comfort- 
ing to the wounded heart, as its mistress 
lying on its bosom.; fetch it, that I may 
pitch my tent beyond tj^e bounds of this 
world, and hang . my tapestry high above 
the spheres I 
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25. Bring, Saki! that wine, which 
can exalt niy present condition, increase 
its dignity, and perfect its integrity ; pre- 
sent it to me, fur I arn fallen into a most 
wretched state, and in hotli these hav'e 
been sadly deficient : 

26. Fetch, Saki! that carc-consuming 
beverage, which if drunk by the lion he 
might set the forest on fire ; give it me, 
that I may mount into the lion-en thrall- 
ing mansion, and enclose within a snare 
that ancient prowler. 

27. Bring me, Saki! that veiled and 
intoxicated virgin, who has taken up her 
abode within the verge of a tavern, give 
her me, for 1 wish to blast my reputation, 
and become a disciple of the wine and 
pitcher : 

28. Present,. Saki ! such wine as the 
Huris or Nymphs of Paradise have sprink- 
led’ with the peifumeiised by the angels; 
give it, that I may cast incense on the 
fire, and scent the brain of the intellect 
with ei'eriasting gratification : 

29. Ply me, Saki ! with that wine 
which can inspire me with a lively wit, and 
breathe a musky zepliyr through the gar- 
den of my lieart; give it rac, that I may 
drink to the remembrance of her, in the 
melancholy recollection of whom my 
heart bleeds profusely : 

30. Administer, Saki ! that wine which 
can bestow a sovereignty, to the purity of 
xvhich my heart must bear testimony; 
hand it me, for perhaps I am purified 
from sin, and in my enjoyment of it can 
extract a secret from this dungeon, or the 
world : 

31. Present, Saki! that goblet, which 
is like the .sun and moon ! reach it me, 
that I may piicli iny pavilion above the 
celestial spheres; since that .spiritual 
bower was the seat of my abode, why 
should 1 remain on this earth, a bier- 
hound corpse ! 

32. Bring forward, Saki ! that cup like 


the Salsabil fountain, which can impress 
upon my mind an. emblem of Paradise ; 
put it into my hand, and let me view the 
face of good-fortune; overwhehn me 
W'ith intoxication, and let me behold the 
treasure of divine knowledge : 

33. Ply me, Saki ! with generous am! 
old wine, make me drunk hy presenting 
me with cup after ci^ of it ; when thou 
has intoxicated me with thy pure spirit, I 
can entertain thee with a fresh and cheer- 
ful song. 

34. I am such a personage, as by taking 
a gobiet in my hand, can discern within 
that mirror, whatever there is in exi.st- 
ence ; during my intoxication I ciiii knock 
at the gate of sanctified devotion, and in 
a state of mendicity breathe .the spirit of 
a sovereign. 

35. For wlien Hafiz chants hi;^ J^ong, 
like one drunk with wine, Venus in her 
orbit joins in the dance and concert ! 

The Persian text of the above 
sublime and elegant oriental poem 
I have collated with three valua- 
ble copies in my own possession, 
and them I had formerly compar- 
ed with others ; and sliould hope 
from my practised knowledge of 
my author’s style, this copy must 
prove of itself a precious record. 
Of my translation 1 shall only add, 
that likethose I have before cominu- 
nicated to you, it is almost verbal. 
In the Diwan of Hafiz it is follow- 
ed, as the author promises in the 
3Sd stanza, with another similar 
poem of the same length * and in 
the most correct of my own three 
copies, instead of the 31th and 
35th stanzas, the present poem is 
made to terminate with the follow- 
ing three stanzas, borrowed from 
that, which arc as follows : 

jUcu jj 
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1. If wise, thou wilt come and drink 
wine^ after taking one draught thou mayst 
recover thy senses.; for every time the 
minstrel raises his voice in chanting, an 
angel reveals an annunciation through the 
medium of thy soul : 

2. Knock at the gate of the sweepers 
of the tavern, sweep the path of the intel- 
ligent wine-dealers; perhaps the destinies 
may administer to you the fervour of the 
elect, and in a state of intoxicating enthu- 
siasm give thee delit’erance from thy pre- 
sent being; 

3. By administering the cup they may 
bewilder thy senses, by communicating a 
knowledge of the Divine unity the veil of 
separation (from the Divinity) may drop ; 
like Hafiz, who attained a knowledge of 
the soul ; when he lost a knowledge of 
hinioelf, he came to a knowledge of his 
mistress ! 

Sir John Malcolm in his History 
of Persia, Mr. Elphinstonc in his 
Embassy to Cabul, and many of 
our late interesting travellers in 
the East have found it necessary 
to descant on the subject of the 
Sufiasm and mysticism of the Per- 
sian poets ; and our English critics 
deem it a duty as regularly to r«ail 
against it ; but begging all their 
pardons, I scarcely think, that any 
of them have shown sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to 
speak rationally and intelligibly on 
tlie subject ; and a fair and dis- 
tinct history of it, like many other 
parts of eastern literature, is yet 
a desideratum with the learned of 
Europe : and what contributes to 
bewilder this subject are such in- 
terpolations, as the one I have no- 
ticed in the above poem, In many 
of the most valuable manuscripts 
of the Persian classics, owing 
seemingly to men gf taste in for- 
mer days having transcribed a co- 
inciding passage on the margin of 
their favourite copy, which some 


ignorant tranicriber had after- 
wards inserted in the text. Indeed 
the incorrectness of the best Per- 
sian manuscripts begins to be truly 
deplorable; and unless this be 
speedily remedied by printing im- 
pressions of the best manuscripts 
without version or comment, fu- 
ture scholars will be at a loss to 
have any Persian books to refer 
to ; and oriental literature will 
suffer more even during our pre- 
sent boasted enlightened days, than 
the Greek. and Latin did during 
the dark ages ; when fortunately 
the monks were alone occupied in 
studying and copying the ancient 
classics, as well as the fathers of 
the church and their own humbler 
homilies. Permit me, however, be- 
fore 1 conclude to make one idio- 
matical remark, that in stanza 22 
of this poern, and in the two last 
stanzas of the interpolation, in 
compliment to the prejudices of 
your readers, 1 havo introduced the 
destinies or fates as the agents of 
intimating to the SuB an immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Essence, 
when in fact it ought to be the 
Deity ; for only in the instance of 
the Almighty do the Persians use 
the plural verb with a singular no- 
minative, whereas they often give 
the singular verb a plural sense, 
considering it rather a connective 
than a verb ; as indeed according 
to its Saxon origin we ought to de 
in English, had not our philolo- 
gists of late absurdly and irrevo- 
cably, 1 fear, put our ancient idiom 
into the trammels of Greek, Latin, 
and French Grammar 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I com- 
plied with your notice to corres- 
pondents in your Journal of last 
May, and remaini &c. 

GUL-CIIIN. 


On the following page we republish from a Madras Paper, anpther 
instance of a cure of hydrophobia by blood letting : too great a pub- 
licity can never be given to any probable remedy for such a dreadful 
calamity. * . . 
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REPOI^T OF A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 

SUCCKSSFULLY TREATED BV VENESECTION. 

By Assist ant^Swgion Gibson^ HM* G9thHeg. 


ISABEt, the wife of Serjeant McDaniel, 
of his Majesty's 80th Regiment, aged 22, 
was taken iU this evening (19th Septem- 
ber,) about five o'clock, complaining of 
head-aclie ami pain at the Scrobicultis' 
Cordis, — about an hour afterwards, re- 
fused to take her tea and showed a degree 
of horror at the sight of it : her husband 
tlicn otfered lier some spirits and water 
which she al^o refused, and looked at it 
with dread ; was immediately seized with 
a vioh.-nt convulsive fit, in consequence of 
which 1 was .sent for, and found her labour- 
ing under strong muscular spa.sniodlc action 
of the whole body, her coiinteiiaiicc ex- 
pressive of a degree of furor 1 had never 
before wilnc-s-sed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened with a vacant stare, attempt- 
ing to bite the attendants and ever}' thing 
that came in her way. While she was in 
this state, some oflicious person threw a 
cup-full of cold water in her face wdiich 
aggravated the .spasms very much, and in- 
creased my su.spiciou of the disease being 
Hydrophobia. Thi.s lit continued about an 
hour, when .she became a little quiet, 1 
desired .some water to be oficred her, at 
which she .shuddered, yet attempted to 
Rwallow and .succeeded with great difficulty 
in taking about a table spoonful, which 
produced a repetition of the spasmodic fit 
considerably more violent than the former, 
and attended with a most dreadful sense of 
sufiTocation ; during this paroxy.sm the 
saliva collected in increased quantities and 
was discharged. As tlie violence of the 
muscular actif>n .subsided, she cried loudly 
in a peiruliar tone of voice, sighed deeply 
and applieil her hand to her breast expres- 
six'cof severe pain. Pulse one hundred and 
twelve ill a minute and small. Having now 
a thorough conviction of the real nature of 
the disease, and having predetermined in 
the event of a case of Hydrophobia ever 
coming under my charge to follow the prac- 
tice 3 ucccs.sfuUy adopiird by Mr. Tymoii, of 
the 22d Ligiit Dragoons, and afterwanls by 
Dr. Shoolbredof Calcutta; I opened a vein 
ill the right arm which 1 allowed to bleed 
until the pulse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong convulsive muscular action also ceas- 
ed, her countenance became placid and the 
turgidity 6f her eyeballs diminished. For 
ty-eight oiuicei of blood were extracted. 


no deliqtiium supervened— -the Patient 
being kept in the horizontal position ; tlio 
blood was extracted from a large orifice, 
but It cxliiblted no biitfy coat, nor was it 
cupped. Pulse shortly after the bleeding 
niiiety-six. Hec. Tintt. Opii gtt. L, Aq. 
Menth. Pipp. oz. 1 ; mix ; tube taken im- 
mediately. 

19///, 10 P.M. — Succeeded in swallow- 
ing the draught and shortly afterwards at 
her own request had two cups full of tea 
which she sw^allowcdwith avidity and with- 
out much diiriculty, has great aversion to 
strangers, and in her placid intervals does 
not recognise those she forincrly knew, ha.s 
also great aversion to the admission of 
light into the chamber. 

1 1 P. M.— Has taken, with a great effort 
tw’O cup.s full more of tea, which brought 
on a slight spasmodic itction of the musclr.<« 
of the throat and w'as succeeded by vomi- 
ting, Pulse eighty. Adplccct. Emp ; Mel : 
Visictxt : cci vice. Being now sensible, h:w 
informed her husband that she was bitten 
by a dog .supposed to be mad, about ten 
weeks ago at St. '’riiomas’s Mount. Ano- 
dyne to be repeated. 

20///, 6 A.M. — Has not ]i:\d a return of 
the convulsive paroxysm during the niglit, 
drank water twice but vornitcil immediately 
aftcrwnrds ; is now miicii dejected and 
melancholy, is extremely sensible to aTI 
external iini)ressions, .sighs frequently and 
appeals to the scrohiculus cordis as the siKit 
of great pain. 

10 A.M. — It being ncoe.^fjary to ralsi' 
her in bed. Syncope was induced until s!»e 
^ was again put in the horizontal position , 
still exprc.^.ses tlie greatest dread of water, 
and can take lier drink only from a tea pot 
(the .sight of it producing a recurrence of 
the spavins) succeeded at each time by 
vomiting, &c. slight return of tiie convul- 
sive muscular action f»f the throat, her 
eyes are .sli^^litly turgid, but her counte- 
nance is still placid. Pulse one lumdrcd 
in a minute. Snmant. Extract : Oii'.i 
grs. n. 

7 P.M.— .Since my last visit h.as htnl 
occa.sional slight returns of tlio .sjiasmodlc 
. fits, brought on by the leasfrxci ting cause, 
par ticnlai'lyL by .seeing some of lier relation.^ 
and children : has .«iwai!»»wed tea in the 
same manner and with the ?an;e difficulfy 
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as before^ but was not followed by ixrai- 
tini?. Has had rather a severe fit since I 
entered the room, caused by seeing some 
water accidentally. Pulse seventy-twoj 
skill moist, no stool since yesterday morn- 
ing. Sumat Pill: Calomel grs. Vi II. 
Reptr : Kictract Opii grs. ij. 

21st,— 10 A. M. Mr. Steddy, garrison 
surgeon, whose absence from the canton- 
ment these two days, 1 very much regret- 
ted, visited the Patient with me at this 
hour, and coincided with me in opinion 
with respect to the nature of the disease 
and ajiprovcd of the plan of treatment 
adopted. She has enjoyed good rest during 
the night, but is still extremely irritable, 
lias the greatest aversion to the sight of a 
mirror and sliuddcred at the idea of 
drinking water, the sight of which pro- 
duced a recurrence of the spasms. Puke 
one hundred, heat of surface increased, 
tongue white. No alvine evacuation since 
she has been taken ill. Habt : Stat. Enema, 
com. et. Capt : Pil ; Aloe ; Comp : No. ij. 

12 A.M.—- The spasms have been 
queiit and .severe since last report, excited 
by her repeated attempts to .satiate her 
thirst; ill consultation with Mr. SCeddy, it 
was dctfTiniiied to repeat the bleeding, I 
accordingly opened anotlier vein and extrac- 
ted twenty-four outi(!es of blood. Pulse 
iiimiediatcly after the bleeding ninety-six, 
.slie iKX'ume extremely weak, her e}Tballs 
les.s turgid, and her features altogether 
assumed a more favorable expression : has 
retained the enema. 

6 P.M.— lias not had a return of the 
spasni.s since the lii.st bleeding. No alvine 
^ vaciiutiuii. lh?|K!taiit. Pilulae ct Enema. 
c<im. 

y P. M. — Has had a very severe fit, 
causid by the administration of the Clyster, 
but is again perfectly sensible and ci^Jn?.. 
Pulse seventy- two. Rec. Extract. Opii. gr. 
ij. Cum. Camph. Scr;l M. ft. Bolus Stat. 
Suiiieiidiis. 

11 P. M.— No return of the paroxy'sm, 
is atpi'e.<cnt in a sound .sleep. Pulse and 
heat of surface natural. 

22d, 6. A. M. — Has enjoyed good rest— 
she has drank freely out of a tea cap, and 
can look at a mirror without experiencing 
any disagreeable sensations ; the turgidity 
of her eyes entirely gone and her counte 
nance is calm. One copious evacuation 
iroin the Clyster. Pulse and heat of sur- 
thec natural^ quietness to be observed and 
all irritations removed. ^ 


12 A. M.^ No return of the spasms, 
although she hu drank tea out of a enp 
twice, pain at the.scrobiciilis cordis much 
abated *. life' extreme sensibility which has 
marked the disease throughout, very much 
diminished— she having now no dreadful 
apprehensions of her fate, aversion to 
strangers, or the admission of light : has 
even no dread of water which I brought to 
her, but said it was still disagreeable to 
Immerse her hand in it. 

9 P. M. — Continues tranquil — no alvine 
evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster — Pulse and heat of surface con- 
tinue natural — Kept. Pil Aloe. Comp. No. 
ij- 

23d, 10 A. M. — Had troublesome dreams 
during the first part of the night, towards 
morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her 
hands washed in w ater this morning with- 
out any reluctance; the other symptoms 
of tlic disease have entirely yielded: lea- 
ving her very much debilitated. 

24, 10 A. M. — Amendment progressive. 

2.?,— t)iscontinued my attendance : having 
the pleasure of observing my Patient- re- 
covering her strength rapidly. 

Rf.ma.rks. — I think there cannot exi.’t 
a single doubt of this being a tvell marked 
instance of Hydrophobia; and that t'.i: 
happy result is to be attributed to the eiwly 
and cold use of the lancet, .*^06018 equally 
doubtless. When tlie subject of it was 
iiiiprchensive of instant death, she ir- 
formed her husband that she was bitten* 
by a dog supposed to be mad, as stated ia 
the report communicated at my third visit : 

I think it proper however to mention that 
for reiisons wliich I cannot define, she now, 
after her perfect recovery .‘?ays, she doex 
not recollect that the dog bit iier, but that 
it leaped on her, worried her and tore the 
bottom part of her gown.— She had several 
small sores on her leg at tliC time ; and on 
examination I have discovered a scratch 
on her left heel which she cannot account 
for : it is slightly .swelled and inflamed. I 
have to regret the want of professional 
evidence from the commencement of the* 
disease ; yet 1 think the concurring opinion 
of Mr. Steddy who witnessed every symp- 
tom of Hydrophobia in this case, should 
strengthenen that of a much younger and' 
less experienced Surgeon. 

James Giasoif, Assist. 

His Majesty* s 69M . 

Poonashalli, 2Bth Sept. 1816. 
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EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

{Continued from p. 343, f'oL III,) 


In 1715, the Czar, Peter I. sent Law- 
rence Lange Caccompanied by an English 
physician} as envoy to Kang hi. Emperor 
of China. They were received with equal 
attention as the preceding embassy from 
Russia experienced. After an audience of 
the Emperor and dining at the palace, they 
received a royal message to the purport 
that his Majesty the Emperor of China, and 
first King of the whole world, sends word 
to the Russian ambassadors, that he knows 
them to be strangers in his empire, so re- 
mote from Europe, unacquainted with the 
customs and language of the country, but 
tliJit they need not be under any concern, 
because his Majesty will protect them, not 
like Strangers, but as his owm children ; 
and in the true spirit of Chinese jealousy, 
a mandarin was ordered to keep them 
company, and take care they wanted for 
nothing ; at the same time a guard was 
placed at their door. 

TIic ambassailor in his journal speaking 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, and his attciition 
to the welfiire and interests of his subjects, 
says, the merchants in particular who 
trade with the Russians receive frequent 
marks of his bounty, for frequently when 
they arc not able to make their payments 
at the time prefixed, he advances them 
the money out of his own treasury, that 
their creditors may not complain of being 
detained. In 1717, trade being so dull 
at Pekin that the Russian nierdiants could 
find no vent for their goods, he gave his 
siibjects'leavc to traffic with them without 
payment of the usual duties, which occa^ 
sioned in that year a deficiency of 20,000 
ounces of silver in his revenue,” 

Tlie governor of Western Tartary, when 
he gave Lange notice to prepare for his 
departure, acquainted him that the Empe- 
ror bad resolved to send ambassadors with 
him to Russia ; two Chinese, and two 
Tartar lords were accordingly nominated 
for the embassy'. 

*lii l720,Mczzabarba was sent as legate 
from the Pope to the Emperor Kang-hi, the 
legate was received with outward marks 
of distinction, and the Etaperor conde- 
scendingly lent his assistance to makb 
peaC3amung the wrangling missionaries 
of different oeders, whose dissetitions the 
J static Jount.— 'No. 21* 


Pope had vainly hoped to reconcile by this 
mission. After a short time, the legate 
had his audience of leave, Ocani .who 
puhlisheil the journal of this legation says, 
“ the first of March th^ legate had a new 
and last audience ; Kaiig-lii loaded him 
with honors, gave him a thousand murks 
of fricndsliip, and astonished all his court 
by the afTectionate manner in which he 
dismissed him, and solicited hi.s return to 
China. He made him promise to bring 
with him men of learning and a good phy- 
sician, the best geographical ' maps, and 
most esteemed new books in Europe, 
chiefly mathematical; also the particulars 
relating to any new dhcovery that might 
he made with respect to the longitude. 
Soon after his Majesty called for a spimict 
and played several Chinese airs. Hence 
he took occasion to observe to the legate 
with what familiarity he treated the Eu- 
ropeans whose learning he said he greatly 
honored ; and causing him afterwards 
to ascend the throne, he there presented 
him with a gold cup full of wine ; as in 
the other audience he put an end to this, 
by taking his bauds and pressing tlieiii 
between his own in (he most cordial 
manner.” 

'rheEinperor Kang-hi died in December 
1722, and his successor by an edict dated 
10 th Feb. 1723, baiiishtsi the missiona- 
.ries to Canton. 

Of all accounts of embassies to China 
none are deserving of more attention than 
that published by Mr. John Hell who pro- 
ceeded to Pekin with an embassy from the 
Czar Peter in 1719. M. Isiiiayloff was 
ambassador, and M. Lange (who has al- 
ready been mentioned} was secretary to 
. the embassy: the ambassador had also a 
a secretary iu his train, wliich consisted 
of six gentlemen of the embassy, a priest, 
interpreters, clerks, a baud of music, 
footmen, valets, &c. in all about sixty 
persons besides a troop of twenty-five dra- 
goons for the escort from Tobolsk! to Pe- 
kin and back. 

On the 23d Dec. they entered the Clii- 
ncse territory, Mr. Ball says, this day 
wc commenced guests of the Emperor of 
China, who -entertains all ambassadors 
and bears their expences from tlic ilay 

Voi. IV. 2 G 
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they enter his dominions till the time they 
quit them again/' Tlie ambassador's public 
eiitrj into Pekin is detailed by our author; 
he was treated wiili great respect, but the 
outer door of the house where he loilged 
was locked and sealed with the Emperor’s 
seal. M. IsmaylolTs spirited conduct how- 
fiver removed this mortidratioii as well as 
many others to which a man of less reso- 
lution would have been subjected during 
his residence at Pekin. 

On regulating the ceremonial of audi- 
ence, the principal points insisted upon by 
the ambassador were, that he miglit de- 
liver his credentials into the Emperor’s 
own hand, and be excused from bowing 
thrice three times on entering his Majes- 
ty’s presence ; these requisitions however 
<wcrc deemed inadmissible. After a ne- 
gociation of some days^ the affair was ad- 
j listed on the following terms ; “ that the 
ambassador should comply with the esta- 
blished customs of the court of China ; 
and when the Emperorsenta minister to 
‘Russia, he should liave instructions to 
conform himself in every respect lo the 
ceremonies iu use at that court/’ 

Mr. Bell in describing the audience 
which took place on the 28th Nov. says, 
“ after we had waited a quarter of an 
hour, the Emperor entered the hall at 
a back door, and seated himself upon 
the tln'onc; upon which all the com- 
pany stood, ’fhe master of the cere- 
iiioiiics now desired the ambassador 
who was at some distance from the 
rest, to walk into the hall, and conduct- 
ed li'.m with one hand, while lie held the 
credentials witli the other. Having as-* 
ceiided the steps, the letter was laid on 
a table placed for tliat purpose, as had 
been previously agreed ; but the Emperor 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed 
him to approach; which he no sooner 
perceived, tliati he took up the creden- 
tials, walked up to the throne, aud kneel- 
ing, laid them before the Emperor, who 
touched them with bis band, and inquir- 
ed after his Czarish majesty’s health. He 
then told the ambassador, that the love 
and friendship be entertained for his ma- 
jesty were such, that he had even dispens- 
ed with an established custom of tlie em- 
pii*e in receiving his letter. 

Daring this part of’ the ceremony 
which was not long; the retinue ‘conti- 
nued standing without the hall, aiij^ we 


imagined the letter lieing delivered all was 
over. But the master of the ceremonies 
brought hack the ambassador, and then 
ordered all the company to kneel, apd 
make obeisance nine times to the Empe- 
ror. At every third time we stood up and 
kneeled again. Great pains were taken 
to avoid the piece of homage, but with- 
out success. 

“ This piece of formality being ended, 
the master of the ceremonies conducted 
the ambassiidor, and the six gentlemen of 
the retinue, with one interpreter into the 
hall. We were seated on our own cushions 
upon the floor to the right of the throne, 
about six yards distance, behind us sat 
three missionaries dressed iu Chinese ha- 
bits, who constantly attend the court ; on 
this occasion tliey served by turns as in- 
terpreters. 

“ Soon after we were admitted, the 
Emperor called the ambassador to him, 
took him by the hand, and talked very fa- 
miliarly on various subjects. The con- 
versation being ended, the Emperor gave 
tlie ambassador, a gold cupful of warm 
tarafottu, a sweet fermented liquor. Tliis 
cup was brought about to the gentlemen, 
and all of us drank the Emperor’s health. 
All emtertainment was afterwards served 
up, attended with music, dancing, and 
other amusements. The Emperor sent 
frequently to the ambassador, to ask how 
he liked it ; he also inquired about seve- 
ral princes and states of Europe, with 
whose power by land and sea, he was no! 
unacquainted ; but above .all, he. wonder- 
ed how the king of Sweden could hold 
out so long against so great a power as 
that of Russia. After this conversation, 
the Emperor iu formed the ambassador, 
that he would soon send for him again ; 
but as the night was cold, he would de- 
tain him no longer at present, and imme- 
diately slept from his tiirouc, and return- 
ed to his private apartments by the same 
passage he left them. We .also mounted 
and repaired to our lodgings in the city, 
so well satisfied with the gracious and 
friendly reception of the Emperor, that 
all our former hardships wera almost 
forgotten. 

« On the following day a mandarin 
came and took a list of the presents sent 
by the Czar to the Emperor. These con- 
sisted of various rich furs, repeating 
watches set in diamonds, aud the battle 
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of Pultowa, nicely turned in ivory, done 
by his Czarish majesty's own hand, and 
set in a curious frame. Tlie ambassador 
at the same time, delivered to the man- 
ilarin, as a present from himself to the 
Emperor, several toys of value, a fine ma- 
naged horse, some greyhounds and large 
buck hounds. 

** Oil the 2d Dec. the ambassador had 
a second audience of the Emperor at the 
same palace. On this occasion, the pre- 
sents were carried to court, the Emperor 
viewed them at a distance ; after which 
tlicy were delivered to anoiricer appointed 
to receive tlieiii, 'I'ins audience was held 
in a private hall within the inner court 
where only the officers of the household, 
and the geutleinen of the retinue were 
pre^sent. We were entertained in the same 
iiiauner as before. The Emperor convers- 
ed Very familiarly with the ambassador 
on various subjects, and talked of peace, 
and war in particular, in the style of a 
philosopher. In the ei'ening, we return- 
ed to the city. 

On the fith, the nmbasfiador had a third 
aiidieiiec of tlie Emperor in the palace at 
Pekin. As some afiaiis relating to the 
two empires were to be discussed, tlic se- 
cretary only attended the ambassador. 
After he vvas iniroiluccd, the Emperor 
told him, he had given orders to the tri- 
bunal for western ufiairs to hear the sub- 
ject of his comniissiuii, and then retired 
to his own apartments, leaving his minis- 
ter to transact the business which was 
coon finished on this oeciisioii ; and the 
ambassador reliirucil to his lodgings. 

“ On the 10th, the ambassador had 
a fourth audience of the Emperor at the 
palace in the city. This interview was 
also private, and the ambassador was at- 
tended only by liis secretaiy. The Em- 
peror repeated tlie assurancQs of his friend- 
ship for his Czarish majesty, talked strong- 
ly on the vanity and uncertainty of all 
Iiuman affairs, adding, that lie was now 
an old man, and by the course of nature, 
could not live. long, and desired to die iu 
peace with God and all mankind. At 
taking leave, each of them were presented 
with a complete suit of Chinese clothes, 
made of strong silk, interwoviu with 
dragon's claws, and lined with sable." 

The ambassmlor had other audiences 
of the Emperor, and accompanied him 
op a grand hunting party, at which thp 


Emperor repealed his assurances of the 
great friendship he entertained for his 
Czarish majesty, he expressed great re- 
spect for the personal merit of the ambas- 
sador. After which the ambassador took 
leave and retunied to bis lodgings in the 
city. 

The beginning of February, the affairs 
relating to the embassy ^eing nearly finisii- 
ed, the ambassador began to prepare for 
bis journey to the westward, which was 
to take place as soon as the extremity of 
the cold was abated. 

** On the 10th, the Emperor sent three 
officers with presents to his Czarish Ma- 
jesty ; the chief of which were, tapestry for 
two rooms, neatly wroughtcii ; a rich silk 
stuff; a set of small cnamellcfl gold cups ; 
some japanned cups set with mother of 
pearl ; three (lower pieces curiously em- 
broidered on taflety; two chests of 
rockets prepared in the Chinese fashion ; 
about twenty or thirty pieces of silk, in 
most of which was interwoi'eii the dragon 
with five claws ; a parcel of different sorts 
of curious fans for ladies; also, a box, 
containing some rolls of white Chi- 
nese paper, the sheets were of a size 
much larger than common ; besides seve- 
ral other toys scarce worth mentioning. 
From these particulars it appears, that 
the two mighty niniiarirlis were not very 
lavish in their presents to eacli other, pre- 
ferring curiosities to things of real value. 
On the 1 1th, several officers came from 
court with presents to the ambassador, 
and every person of tlie retinue, corres- 
ponding to their different stations and 
characters ; and so minutely and exactly 
was this matter arranged, that even the 
meanest of our servants was not neglect- 
ed. The presents consisting of a com- 
plete Cliinese dress, some pieces of 
damask and other stutfs were, indeed, of 
no great value. They were, however, 
carried along the streets, wrapped in yel- 
low silk, with the usual parade of thinga 
belonging to the court ; a circumstance, 
which is reckoned one of the greatest 
honors that can be conferred on a foreign 
minister." On the 23d, the ambassador 
had his audience of leave ; and on the 
26th, he went to the tribunal for foreign 
affairs, and received a letter from the 
Emperor to his Czarish Majesty. On t)iia 
occasion, Die president acquainted hi4 
ExceUenc^, that he must musider tliis 
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letter as a singular mark of favour 
to his master, as their ^Smperors were 
not in use to write letters of compliment 
to any prince,— or, indeed, to write let- 
ters of any kind, except those which con- 
tained their orders to their subjects ; and 
that the Emperor dispensed with so 
material a custom, only to testify his 
respect for his Czarish Majesty. The 
original of tliis letter was in the Cliinesc 
language, and a copy of it in the Monga- 
lian. It was folded up in a long roll, ac- 
cording to till' custom in China, and wrap- 
ped in a piece of yellow silk, which was 
tied to a man’s arm, and carried in pro- 
cession before the ambassador. All per- 
sons oil horseback whom we met dis- 
mounted, and stood still till we had 
passed them. Such veneration do those 
people pay to every thing belonging to the 
Emperor.” 

On the 2d March, the .ambassador took 
his departure from Pekin, leaving M. 
Lange, whom his Czarish Majesty had 
appointed to remain as his agent at the 
Chinese court, “ to treat of, and bring 
to a conclusion, a regulation of commerce, 
and an establishment of an easy corres- 
l>ondencc between the two empires.” 
The Chinese ministry strongly opposed 
Ids residence at court, on pretence th.at 
it was contrary to the fimdameiital con- 
stitution of the empire; yet the ani- 
Ixissador succeeded in obtaining tbc Em- 
jKiror’s consent to the appointment. At 
this time, there was some misunderstand- 
ing between the two governments relative 
to some Chinese deserters, .nnd the Em- 
peror stated to M. Ismaylolf, that he 
expected he would prevail on his Czarish 
Majesty to send them back, but in case 
that should not be effected immediately, 
he would send away the agents and 
receive no more caravans till he should be 
entirely satisfied witli this article. But 
the ambassador, on his return home, 
found the court so biisijy employed about 
the expedition to Persia, that he found 
no opportunity of getting a resolution on 
this affair. 

All the dattcriiig appearance of success 
to the negoeiatiou ceased with the depar- 
ture of the ambassador. It would be 
tedious to detail the mortifications and 
even insults which at length exhausted 
the patience of the Russian *rbsident ; the 
Kussihn canevan arrived, but the ageftts 
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were subjected to every inconvenience and 
extortion : after remaining at Pekin 
nearly seventeen months, almost a prison- 
er in his own house, M. Lange was 
obliged to take his departure, and the 
caravan . wliich left Pekin with him was 
the last admitted into that city. 

The following extract from his journal 
will shew how far the Chinese ministers 
were averse to the negoeiatiou in which 
he was engaged, and in sonic decree illus- 
tr.'ifc the temper and manners of the 
Chinese. 

Having sent my interpreter to the 
council to know if they had come to any 
resolution in iny affair; he brought-baek . 
the following answer, ^That they had, 
indeed, found in the registers, that the 
council hail formerly advanced money to 
the commissary ; but that the trade w.as 
an object of so little consequence with 
tlicin, that they did not think it merited 
the council's being ineoinmodud with pro- 
posals of* that sort.* ** 

On an application to the Chinese minis- 
ter respecting a tneinorial which lie wished 
to deliver, he received the following an- 
sw'cr througli his iritjerpretcr — “ The Al- 
Icgatiiba charged me to .tell the agent tliat 
which he had formerly told the ambassa- 
dor, viz. that commerce is looked upon 
by us with contempt, and .as a very trifling 
object: that the agent liimself was not 
ignorant that we had long reftised to atl- 
init the present caravan, and most cer- , 
tainly should never have consented to its 
admittance into China, if his Majesty 
had not suffered himself to be persuaded 
to it, at the reiterated instances of M. 
Ismayloff.” That the Allegainba had, at 
the same time, added these words,— 
** The merchiints come here to enrich 
themselves, not our people, which is easy 
to be seen, because they pretend them- 
selves to fix the price of their own goods, 
that they may sell them the dearer. Fur 
these reasons, go tell the agent, that wc 
shall not only refuse to receive the said 
memorial, but that, in future, he need 
not give himself the trouble of proposing 
any thing to us that may be relative to 
commerce, because we will not embarrass 
ourselves hereafter with the merchants of* 
Russia.** 

On another occasion, the interpreter 
Informed him, that the council had rea- 
soned among themselves in much the fol- 
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lowing manner—*^ Tliese foreigners come 
liere with their commerce, to encumber 
us every moment with a thousand petty 
aflTairs, pretending that they ought to he 
favoured, on all occasions, no more nor 
less than if they laid an obligation on u§, 
and yet we are still to receive the first 
answer from tlioni on the subject of our 
aflairs,” 

Upon the resident’s application for a 
free passage of the caravan by the old 
road of KcM linde, which the old caravan 
had been used to take, his iiiierprctcr was 
fold, That they expected to h»ivc been 
freed from their iinportuniiig the council 
about their beggarly coininercc, after they 
had been told so often, that the council 
would not embarrass themselves any more 
about afhiirs that were only hciH'ficial to 
the llussiaiis, and that of course they 
hail only to return by the way they 
came.'* 

At M. Lange’s last interview with the 
Chinese minister, lie represented the in- 
pults and indignities to which himself, 
the commissary of the caravan, aii<l those 
wlio came to trade with them had been 
exposed, contrary to the faith of existing 
treaties, tlie miiiistei’s answer was to the 
fallowing elfect: “ That it being his 
Alajesty's custom never to make any reso- 
lution, without first well weighing all 
circumstances, he never changed his niea- 
surcs for any reason wluitsoevor; and, 
after what he had declareil positively, in 
regard to liie caravan and my person, he 
had no iiiclinafiun to jiropose to him a 
■change of sentiment in this regard; tliat 
we had noihing to do but to make abegiii- 
iiig in complying with our engagements, 
after whicli they would see what they had 
to do with the rest.” M. Lange soon 
after left China, and returned to Uussia. 

It appears certain, that the judgement 
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of the Emperor Kang hi, cither from jea- 
lousy, at the artifices of some secret ene* 
luies, was so altered v/itli regard to the 
Russia trade, a short time before his 
death, that there was no other way of 
adjusting it, but having recourse to arms ; 
wiiich was fully resolved upon, on the 
part of Russia, when the news of tlic 
<leath of the Cliinc^jp Emperor arrived 
there, which suspended the execution of 
this design, till they should see elcarly 
into the designs of liis succcss<ir. /hit 
the death of Peter the Creat entirely 
broke tliose measures ; so that the aflairs 
between Russia arc still, at this time, on 
the same icrnis they were on the de- 
parture of M. Lange from Pekin, since 
wliich period no caravan has been sent, 
from Siberia to Pekin. 'J'be commerce 
carried on lictw’eeii the tuo countries of 
late has been conducted at Kiatka, a town 
on tlic frontiers, where two magazines 
are established, one lUissiau, tiie other 
Chinese, where all the articles intended 
for exchange are deposited, and commis- 
saries are appointed by both nations to 
superintend the trade. 

In 1754, the Portuguese ^:c^t an em- 
bassy to Pekin ; it was chieliy undertaken 
on religious motives, though commerce 
was included in the iustruclioti.s. It was 
coinlucled cliielly by tin? priests at Macao, 
and their brcllireii at the court of Pekin, 
and the ambassador was greatly under 
their dircctiuii. lie proeeeded to Pekin 
about March, aud retiiriiecl in November. 
Two mandarins of liigli rank, one a 
Gmiuiii .Tesnit, the other a Tartar, were 
sent to escort him to Pekin. The Portu- 
guese kept the design of this embassy 
secret, but .staled that it had been graci- 
ously received at Pokiu. 

(7V> he conLhiHfd.) 


CHINESE PLANTS. 

{Continued from Page L'14.) 


Yop me yun. — Lychnis coronata. — This 
is a delicate herbaceous }flaut, common 
among the ornamental plants at Canton. 
Flowers in May and June. 

Choo ting. — Lilium concolor. 

'Pa tow leen kok.— Trapa bicomis. — ’rhis 
is distinguished from the two other va- 


rieties by producing nals of a larger 
size. 

Yung Mucy. — Myrica sp. — A very hand- 
some tree of a middling size. The fruit 
is well flavoured, in much estimation for 
its beauty. From its appearance it is pro- 
bably a deciduous plant, to ascertain 
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this a specimen of the male plant 
must be procured. Scarce at Canton. 

Shek Lok. — Aleuritis.—Largtv spreading, 
Iiaudsome tree. The kernel of the nut 
is eaten and much esteemed. It is 
plentiful in some parts of the province 
of Canton. 

Yun mccn. — Mangifera pinnata coiig. — 
Jiarge and lofty tree, the fruit is good. 
Scarce at Canton. 

Ou yiine long yun. — Dimocarpus liOiig.'in. 
— This tree is very plentiful, the fruit 
much cstciMiicrl by the Chine.se, but not 
lunch relished by Kiiropeans. 

I^Iecii tsow. — ^i/iphus. — This is a low, 
spreading, very liandsoine tree. The 
fruit is well flavoured. Scarce at Canton. 

IJaong le. — Dimocarpus Litchi.— Sweet 
pc'jiitwl Li-tehi. 

Tyun sliiiig qui lok Locliee. — Crrcn striat • 
cd l.i-tclii. Grows plentifully at a 
town calk'd Tsun sliing. 

Y()]( ho pow Li chec. Thick skinned 
Li-tehi. 

Choo qua. — Cucurbit a. This fruit is edi- 
ble ainl is valued for the property of 
keeping a considerable time without 
spoiling. 

Fun honginoutan. — Pa.'oniamoiitan ; flori- 
biis ruliri.s. — ^'Fliis variety is hy far the 
most abundant at Canton and with lit- 
tle doubt is the same as in tlie northern 
provinces whence it is sent. 

Kca fa moutaii. — Pocoiiia moiUaii ; floribus 
rubesceiitibufl. — ^The flowers of this va- 
riety have a larger pmportinn of white 
than tVio.se of the preceding, which is the 
principal difference. There is likewise 
some little difference in tVie foliage and 
stem.s. 

Tioo moil tan.^Poconia moutan ; flo; 
purpure.sccntihiis. — This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety. The whole 
plant as well as flower is much larger 
than auy of the other sorts, the habit 
is conspicuously distinct ; vciy scarce. 

Pak moutan. — Poeoiiia moutan. Flo.albis. 
—This sort differs very materially from 
all tlic others seen at Canton ; not only 
in the colour of the flowers but in the 
habit of the plant, being much more 
{^lender and delicate. It is the scarcest 
and most highly esteemed of all the va- 
rieties. 

F<ot£. The four preceding sorts or 
varieties of Moutan are all that are 
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commonly seen at Cinton, whose difie- 
rences are worthy of notice. There 
are sometimes what may be termed 
lesser varieties, the flowers differing a 
little in the shade of colour, &c. which 
most likely is merely accidental. . 

The Moutans are yearly sent to Can- 
ton in large quantities from the north, 
generally ai'riving about the beginning 
of Februai7. The plants are carried 
in large, squat e, open, bamboo or other 
boxes, in which tiiey are placed close 
together in an upright position without 
any mould about their roots, and are 
occasionally sprinkled with water to 
keep them fresh. Ou reaching the 
place of their destination, tltey are 
planted ill large pots to blow, which they 
do sooner or later, according to the 
tein]>crature of tiie .*<casoii, generally 
from February April. They never 
flower at Canton after the first season, 
consequently after once flowering the 
plants, are either thrown away or neg- 
lected. A few plants will sometimes 
survive the hot season, but in such an 
exhausted state as never to produce 
flowers. 

Yung Bok. — Papaver somniferum. — An 
annual; cultivated in pots for ornament 
during the spring months. Flowers in 
March, April and May. 

Tsaui shoo or Foo leeii. — ^Iclia azede- 
rach.— ■'Du's is one of iVic largest and 
most useful timber trec.s produced in 
this part of China. The wood of it is 
more generally used than any other to 
make household furniture and flue work 
of every kind. In the months of April 
and May it produces a great profusion 
of sliowy fragrant flowcr.s, resembling 
in smell those of Syringa vulgaris, for 
which reason it is called by EuroiH.*ans 
China lilac. 

Sin Soo Lou.—Tamarix. — An oru^incn- 
tal shrub which grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet ; it is by far more 
handsome when young. Its flowers 
are invariably pentandrous. Produces 
fine spikes of flowers most part of tlie 
hot season. 

Fling me Ian. — Cymbidium ensifoliuiii. — 
This has an affinity to some of the 
larger varieties of Epidendrum eiisifo- 
linm, but . is perhaps sufficiently diffe- 
rent to constitute a distinct specie^* 
Flowers in February and March^ 
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Mak Si.-^ Olea (dilfkrt a fragrante) ; flor. 
flafescentibus. — This perhaps differs 
sufficiently from the common O. fra- 
grans flor. albis, to make a specific dis- 
tinction. The leaves of this are much 
larger and not serrated ; the flowers are 
invariably of a liglit yeliow colour. It 
is not plentiful. Flowers in the cold 
mouths. 

Pak lam — Cannarium pimela. -^WliiteJ; 
Calyx ;?-partilns, parvus ; Corolla 3-pe- 
tala. Dnipa, mix 3-loculata, 3-spernia* 

This is a large spreading, vigorous 
growing tree, in habit has a consider- 
able resemblance to the walnut tree, it 
is deciduous, and late in the spring in 
producing new leaves ; it blossoms in 
ftlay, and ripens it’s fruit in September. 
The fruit is in considerable estimation 
^ among the Chinese, is preserved for a 
long time in different ways, in which 
state it considerably resembles in taste 
jjreserved olives, and is called by Eu- 
ropeans China olive. The esteemed, 
eatable part is the pulp surrounding 
the stone, which is of a tough kind of 
substance, the kernel likewise is eaten. 
Generally cultivated in hilly parts 
wliere few other fruits will grow. A 
considerable quantity is found on Dane’s 
and French islands near Whampoa. 

C3u lam. Cann. pirn, black. — Hexandria? 
This tree is distinguished from the 
preceding principally by the colour 
of the fruit ; this being black, the other 
a yellowish white. The fruit of this 
IS likewise considerably Ijirger. They 
are both cultivated and used in the 
same manner. 

Peen to. — Ainygdalus Persica. The flat 
peach. The fruit of this is in liigli esti- 
uiation anooug the Chinese as well as 
Europeans. It is propagated by graft- 
ing on the common sorts of peaches. 
The crop is very precarious. Ripens 
in June and July. 

Ha Mut To. — Ainygdalus Persica. Oval 
fruited peacli. TliJ.s next to the flat 
peach is reckoned the most valuable 
sort produced in this part of the coun- 
try. There are a considerable variety 
of peaches cultivated at Canton, but 
all, without exception, are much infe- 
rior to those of Europe. 

Yune pa Thuya. This tree is said to be- 
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come lai^ when not stinted by art ; at 
Canton it is only seen in a stinted state, 
being one of the most esteemed plants 
for making distorted dwarfs. The spe- 
cimen from which this drawing was 
taken was brought from a considerable 
distance in the country ; it is gcmeralty 
propagated by grafting on the Thuya 
oricntalis. ^ 

Kawsiin. — Potamophillas sp. Strong reed 
or grass, growing to the heiglit of fire, 
six or seven feet. It is cultivated in 
low wet grounds near CtOiiton, in which 
situations only it thrives. The young 
shoots from the roots whicli arc thick 
and strong, when just breaking the 
ground are cut two or tliri^c inches be- 
low the surface, boiled and eaten, and 
are reckoned a very delicaic vegetable. 
Flowers in all seasons. The cliaracUM s 
of the flower nearly correspond to Ge- 
nus Zizania. 

Pak iDok Haong. — Rosa sp. floribus albis. 
The plant which this drawing repre- 
sents ditfers from that sent in last sea- 
son's collection, No. lid, in the colour 
of their flowers, and in having a finer 
and stronger iragram^e. Flowers lu 
May and June. 

Fun kiim. — Citrus aurantium. This i.<i 
the largest sort of orange produced in 
this part of China, it is a very scarce and 
much esteemed sort. Ripens it’s fruit 
in the cold months, the same season as 
the other sorts of oranges. 

Ngan Loey Pak. — Pluixib;igoZeylauica;flo- 
libus ulhls. This plant grows spouta- 
iieously in some places near Canton. 
There is another sort with red flowers, 
and being more sliewy, is comnioulf 
cultivated in gardens. Both sort.s are 
probably varieties of Plumbago zcyla- 
iiica. Elowers in the .spring month.s. 

Cong tong shoo. — Sterculia pi antaxii folia. 
This is a very handsome deciduous tree, 
originally from the iioith, but is uow 
plentiful at Canton, where it theives 
well. Js much esteemed for making 
dwarfs of a larger kind. Flowers in 
May, and ripens in October. 'l'l:e 
seed is edible. 

Poon peen leen.— Hydrocharis foliis reni- 
formibus. This plant grows spontane- 
ously in watery places near Canti.n., 
Iflower? most part of the y>*ar. 
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Teen kok choej.— Hcliotropium mdirum. 
Low growing Hlinib, produced sponta- 
neously ill low stony ground near Can- 
ton. Flowers in March and April. 

Sliekkok Ian. — Generisorchid. incert.Cau- 
libus articulatis, raniosis. This spe- 
cies grows wild upon rocks in some 
places in the vicinity of Canton. Flow- 
ers in July and August. 

Lo foo shall shek Ian. — Denilrobium caiili- 
bus articulatis, siniplicibus striatis. 
This species grows wihl at a place cal- 
led Lo-fou-shaii, by the sides of small 
streams on a kind of blue rock, as re- 
presented in the drawing. Flowers in 
the hot months. 

Shan cha. — A large and handsome tree, 
which grows spontaneously in low 
woody situations in some of the islands 
near Macao; it’s fruit is edible, but not 
much esteemed. Flowers in June, and 
ripens the fruit in September. 

Yong Kok Lae— Strophantus. 'A low ex- 
uberant growing and straggling shrub ; 
plentiful ill a natural state in rocky 
grounds, near Macao. It flowers in 
May and June, and ripens the seed in 
September. 

Laurns sp. — Not a native of this part of 
China, but lias been introduced to Ma- 
cao from some part of India. The 
tree from which this drawing was taken 
is about twenty feet high, and very 
Iiandsome. Flowers in .lime, but has 
not yet been observed to produce any 
fruit or seed;. 

Ho ching Muey — Priimis sp. Tliis is a 
sleeder erect bushy phriib, much 
esteemed by the Cijinesc for its delicate 
double flowers. It grows generally 
with a number of ervet stems from the 
same root. The angular position of 
the drawing is the fancy of the painter 
to represent the whole of the specimen 
from which he look it. The corolla k 
89 full as to exclude every otlicr part of 
the fructiiicatiou except the calyx, 
which together with the habit corres- 
ponds to the genus Pj-unus. Flowers 
in the spring months. 

Che kap fa.— This is a free growing strag- 
gling shrub, much esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. The parts 
of fructificatioo, as here represented, 
do not agree with those of Lycium, 
Flowers most part of the summer. 


Tong ytng fa. — ^Rosa ^p. Aoribus albis. 
This iff a straggling plant, growing wild 
in waste grounds near Canton, &c. 
Produces the grt:atest abmidance of 
flowers in April and May, but flowers 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

Ilong Yeiit qiii.— Hosa sp, Aoribus rubris. 
The Chinese name literally signiAcs 
monthly rose, so called on account of 
its producing flowers every month, at 
least is occasionally found in flower at all 
seasons of Hie year. 

Muey Qui. — Rosa multi flora ; fl. rubris, 
fragrantibus. This species or variety 
has the fliiest fragrance of any of tlic 
roses cultivated in this part of ftlic 
country, and the only one which re- 
sembles in smell the European sorts. 
Flowers in the spring months. 

Sitcy YougFe. — Rosa sp. Aoribus rubris. 
Handsome sort, but without smell. 
Flowers late in the spring and begin- 
iiig of summer. 

Woiig li choon. — Rosasp. Aoribus fljivcs- 
ccntibus. This is the most delicate, 
slow growing, and difficult to propa- 
gate of all the roecs cultivated in tlii.y 
part, and accordingly the most scarce 
and valuable. Flowers in different 
seasons of the year, has little or 110 
smell. 

Tsat tsoo Muey. — Rosa sp. floribiis rubes - 
centibus. A free growing, procumbent 
species, throwing out shoots of a great 
length. It is generally trained on walls 
where it makes a fine show when in * 
flower. Produces a great profusion of 
flowers whidi continue in succession a 
long time. Begins to flower late in the 
spring. 

Ecn che teep. — Rosa sp. Aoribus ruliris. 
A handsome and valuable sort, but 
without smell. Flowers in the hot 
montlis. 

Tsoo to Keiiii. — Azalea indica, Aoribus 
purpurascentibus. This variety is very 
scarce at Canton, and is only found in 
some merchants* gardens, who have it' 
sent from Nankin. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Kcang nam fun hong To keun. — Azalea 
Indica, Aoribus rubescentibus. This is 
likewise a very scarce and valuable • 
sort, sent from Nankin like the pre« 
ceding. Flowers in the spriug. 

(To be continued,) 
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BEITALi PACHISI ; Or^ the Twenty«five Tales of a Oemon* 
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SECOND STORY. 

On the banks of the Jumna is a town 
named Dhannasthal,* where Rsgah Gun- 
adhipaf reigned, a Brahman of the name 
of Kesava^ resided. This Brahman had 
a daughter called Madliuinavati,§ of ex- 
ceeding beauty — and whose marriage 
when she had arrived at years of matu- 
rity, || was an object of serious conside- 
ration to lier mother, her father, and her 
brother.^ 

It happened that on one occasion the 
father being absent at a public ceremony, 
and tlie son haring gone into the village 
to his Guru^ a young Brahman of pleas- 
ing address and appearance called at the 
house, and having gained the mother's 
good opinion, received her promise that 
her daughter should become liis wife — in 
the mean time the father engaged his 
daughter to the son of one of his brother 
Brahmans, and the son promised his sis- 
ter in marriage to a friend and fellow 
student — after a few days absence each 
returned home bringing with him the hus- 
band of his choice ; the mother's favorite 
was already at the cottage^the names of 
the lovers were severally Trivicrama, Va- 
iiianii, and Madhusudaiia: they were 

alike in every respect, and there was no. 
thing to chuse between them in the arti- 
cles of person, merit, or learning: the 
Brahman was completely at a loss, and 
whilst he hesitated about giving the pre- 
ference to either of llie suitors for his 
son-in-law, he was deprived of his daugh- 
ter : slie was bitten by a snake and died. 
As iiooti as the accident happened, the fa- 
tiier, brother, and three suitors, collected 
from, far and near, all those persons 

♦ Abode of virtue. 

t Possessor of all good qualities. 

t A name of the deity Krishna. 

% We might translate this perhaps by Dul- 
cinea. 

|j * The father who gives not his daughter in 
marriage in due season is criminal;* this due 
season is the ■ tenth year, * beyond which the 
law censures the delay of her marriage.* Hence 
amongst the Hindus the common occurrence of 
infant nuptials : the parties being furmully be- 
trothed from their earliest years. 

^ If a girl have not a father living, the care of 
her marriage devolves upon the nearest rclatioii, 
and in the absence of any relative upon the 
rulers of the country. 

Se^-crnlly names of Vishnu. Tlie conqueror 
of the three worlds. The dwarf (avatar) and the 
victor of the demon Madhu. 

Asiatid Joitm* — No. 21- 


versed in antidotes, and skilful in the 
treatment of the bite of a snake. ft 

When tliese people were assembled, 
they all declared the case to be desperate : 
whoever, said the iij|st, is hittcii by a 
snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
or fourteenth day of the fortnight, cannot 
possibly recover. The second said, that 
a bite on a Saturday or Wednesday was 
sure to be fatal. The third observed, 
that no hope could be entertained of life 
if the bite was inflicted whilst the moon 
was in such and such a mansion. The 
fourth stated, that there was no remedy 
for a bite on the organs of sense, on the 
lip, temple, throat, hip or navel. Tlie 
fifth concluded, Brahma himself could 
not bring your daughter to life again : we, 
alas ! are ‘ fellows of no reckoning,' do 
therefore what is requisite yourself, allow 
us to take our leavesj J. 

ft Toinelie (cn M^dccint). II laiit que je me 
trouve k line grande consultation qui doit se faire 
pour nil homme qui mourut liier. 

Aagar. Pour un homme qui mourut hier. 

Toin. Oiil, pouraviser etvoir cc qu*tl auroit 
fallu lui fairc pour Ic gm^rir.— A/oftere. 

tt The snakc-doctors arc here rallied with no 
f'ontcmptible satire. And the manner in which 
they arc mentioned, shews that little weight is 
attached by sensible persons to their pretended 
skill ; amongst ilie vulgar, however, the power 
of rhanns in tliose ruses is strt’iinoiisly nfKrmerl- 
and devoutly believed. In Ward’s account of 
the Hindus, the following story arising from 
this circumstance is not uninteresting. A young 
man, the son of a rich Hindoo, was sleeping 
on a bedstead with bis wife, whose hair liuiig 
down to the ground. In the night, a siiaku 
ascended from the ground by means of the 
woman’s hair, and bit her husband. AVaking 
from his sleep, he arquuiiited his wife, that he 
had been bitten by somctliing. As is usual 
among the Bengalese, (by whatever thing they 
may be bitten), an ojha, vi*/.. a person skilled 
in inciiantments, was culled. He tried all his 
skill in vain. The person died. After his death 
the parents did not burn the body, but made a 
float nf plantain trees, and fastening the dead 
body upon it, let it swim down the stream, 
in hopes that some one, who, by reading man- 
tras, could raise from the dead those who had 
been bitten by snakos, might sec the corpse, 
and bring it to life. I'lic dead body of the young 
man had floated down the stream a day or two, 
when a young woman, who had come down to 
the river fide with other women to fetch water, 
saw the body, and, knowing that the person 
had been bitten by a snake, she bad the body- 
brought to the side; assuring tlie other women 
that she i-nuld false it from the dead. ABcr it 
w’as brought to the side, she began the ceremony 
by repeating mantras, scattering koiiris, &c. 
One of the koiiris fell into tlie bole of a snake, 

Voi-. IV. 2 H 
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Tlie case being helpless, the Brahman 
touk up his daiightcr*s corpse and carried 
it to the ground to be burnt. He was 
followed l)y the brother and the three 
lovers ; wlum the ceremony was over, 
one of them collected carefully all the 
bones, and milking them up into a packet, 
carried them always with him as he waii- 
d.M-ed over hril and- dale, through desert 
and forest, as a f ikir. The second raked 
together the ashes, and preserving them 
IIS a meliiiicholy memento of his mis- 
tress, took up liis abode in a wretched 
fnms(! near the spot ; the third tied his 
wallet round his neck, and set off to 
lead the life of a wandering mendicant in 
honour of his love.* 

Ill the 0)iirsc of his peregrination, he 
stopped one day at the house of a Brah- 
man, who offered him re]io.seaiul food id* 
having washed his feet and seated him- 
self on a ehair, he waited till the victuals 
were prejmred — the Brahman’s wife now 
Came to distribute the meal ; part only 
had been doled out, when her little hoy 
laid hold of his mother’s garment and 
began to cry, she tried to silence and get 
quit of him, but in vain, he only held 
the faster ami roared the louder ; she at 
last bceainc quite furious and shaking him 
off ronulily, threw him into the blazing 

which happciii;il, iiKiucd, to be the hole in 
which was the veiy ^nake that had bittc>ii the 
young man* The kouri, in foil on the 

head of the snake, which, in consetiiicRce, 
lUceDding to tlic surface of lliccaitli, began to 
creep riiuiid ilie dead body, hut did n<H draw 
near it. 'flic incUanlress was aware that the 
body was not in the position that it had been 
when bitten, and therefore site laid It on a 
bedsteiiil which happened to be there, having 
belonged to some peison whose body had been 
burnt. Still the snake circumambulated the 
dead body, but did not go to it. They used 
diher contrivances to entice it to the body, 
but in vain. It was at length conjectured tlist 
this yiiiing man's wife was on tlic bed with him 
at the tiint he was biit:-n ; the iiichaiitress then 
went and laid herself down by the dead body, 
but still the snake did not gu near the body. 
She at lu:>t spre.id her h.iir open, and tlic snake 
iminedia'ely ascemlid by her flowing hair; 
went l<> I lie wound, and sucked out the puUoii, 
wken the y< ung man arose, accompanied the 
inchan trc'^s li.une, an.i, after staying at her 
home two or ihrei* days, returned to his family. 

• * Ami art thou dead, ilion much loved youth I 

• Then farewell leunc, lor everinore, 

• A pilf iim I will bi.’ 

t Hospitality is one cif the great duties of 
tUe Hitidu faith. Persons of any property have 
a portion of their houses set apart for the piir- 
p<l»c of entertaining all who come, the visit of 
a Brahman is considered at entitled to particular 
altCHiioii. ^ 


hearth 4 where he was quickly burnt to 
ashes. 

The Brahman immediately desisted 
from his meal and rose— tlie master of 
the house called out to him to finish eat- 
ing ; he refused, saying, he never could 
think of taking food in a house, where 
such diabolical dcetls were practi.sed* — 
upon this liis host got up, and taking a 
book, which treated of resuscitation, § 
repeated from it several incantations till 
the boy was restored to life ; — when thfe 
Brahman observed this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he began to reflect ; — * ob, 
that I had such a book, I should not 
imich longer ramciit my mistress ; * he 
kept his thoughts to himself, however, 
and liuished his meal. 

When night arrived and all parties had 
retired to rest, the Brahman who remain- 
ed there, rose quietly and proceeding to 
the spot where the book was kept, pos- 
sessed himself of it, and made liisescnpcr 
iiiiperceivcdll ; arrived in a few days at 
I lie place where his mistress had been 
given to the flames, he summoned his 
two competitors, related to them his dis- 
covery, and desiring them to bring the 
bones and ashes, be produced the book, 
when repeating from it the proper man- 
tras, the Braliinan’s daughter stood before 
them in all her former elegance and beau- 
ty ; tlic lox'c of the three was as ardent 
as ever, and blinded by their passion, 
they began to quarrel amongst them- 
selves for the possessioii^[ of their com- • 
luon mistress. 

Here the Bcital paused, ami asked the 
Raja, whose wife this lady became? — 
Vicraina replied, tin; wife of him who 

t No very amiable specimen of maienial ten- 
derness — in general, however, Hindu mothcis arc 
not open to any charge of deficient afteciion ; 
distress or superstition may uccasiotially stifle 
the emotions of the heart, but they are usually 
very sensitive to the natural feelings of a mo- 
ther. 

$ 'I'antras for this purpose arc supposed to be 
not unfrequent j drugs also producing the same, 
effect are alluded to in Hindu works. The pro- 
per application of sucli remedies is conceived to 
be lost * in these degenerate f'ays.’ 

II VVe cannot say much for the honesty of 
our Brahman : the doctrine, however, that the 
end sanctifies the means, which Belsham holds 
as politically good, has rather loo many advo- 
cates amongst the people of the East. 

% Ardent for conquest and a wife^ 

All * three * unbar the gates of strife. 

Hoppner^s versification of the story of the Seven 
Lovers, from the Tooiinainu, or Toles of a Pai ^ 
rot— there seems to be some connexion betweerf 
these stories* 
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collected and preserved the ashes ; for he 
who collected the bones, performing the 
olBce of a son, became as a son,* and he 
who gave her new life, might be said to 
be her father, consequently the only one 
she could with propriety marry, was he, 
wlio preserved the ashes and built liis 
bouse Jiear the funeral ground .f Tlic 
Demon immediately flew back to the 
tree, and the trouble of the Ttaja was ne- 
cessarily to recommence; when the 
Demon was t*igaiii secured, he related to 
V'icrama the following tale, 

TfllRD STORY, + 

ItAJA Ildpcii, who ruled o\er the city of 
Bnrdwaii, was one day sitting in an 
apartment, adjoining to the entrance of 
his palace, when he heanl the voice of a 
stranger at the gate: he called out, 

‘ Who is at the door, and what noise 
is there ?* ‘ Yonr Majesty has asked a 

jK-rtliient question,* replied the door- 
keeper, § ‘ for many are tlioy that haunt 
the threshold of the rich, and many are 
t-heir wordft : tlie noise is the noise of such 
jK’ople.* The l^<lja wai5 silenced. 

In the nicair time came a traveller, jj a 


* 'I'lic t'ratjnionis of tlr,'; bonc.^, &c. Teinaitiing 
fi.'ier ilu: cxrincLiou of the func^ral lire arc to be 
rollcclftl by llic iuuro.st<>f kiti, ponnd- 

cd, wrapped in cloth, ptared in n new earthen 
vessel, closed nv.d committed to any Indy 
stream, if .'ll Iniiid— if not, they may be buried 
under the root of a tree. 

t This decision may remind the reader of 
tArme <»f <’Srincbo PaiiKii’s ingenious determina- 
tions, if we may pre.snri'C to consider tlie his- 
torical Maha Kaja Vicrainaditya as a son of 
Goveriu>r of Jhirnlariii. 

t This story is told in the fourth section of the 
IJitupadcsa with more cunciseiics* and better 
taste. 

§ Tlie Doorkeeper in Sanscrit or Hindu litera- 
ture is not the man ‘ in a large coat wlio pops 
liis head out of a lealliern mb,' but a peisori of 
no slender consequence; he seems to combine the 
duties of porter, usher, and clianiiierhiiri. 

J| The present race of Raiupiits, all hough they 
occupy the place of the original military or K.-liat- 
riya cast of Hindus, are by no nioaiis idt ntihvd 
wlui that class— they form iu fact one of the 
mixed tribes, the first «»f whicti is infiniudy even 
iiift-rior to ilic Siidra or service tribe of pure, uii- 
contaminated origin. The term Raja putra, or 
Sou oi a King, is applicable to tlie original Kshat- 
triya, as the functions of royalty were to be ptr- 
ionned by the military tribe alone— the deriva- 
tive Rajaput is now applied to a class of Hindus 
whose lineage it might be rather dillicult to trace. 
They are soldiers however from birth, and parti- 
cularly inhabit the central parts of Hinditstan — 
according to a Tantra work, the Rudra Yamalu, 
the origin of the Raja putras is from the Vaisya, 
(ftieprimary mcicantile Hindu,) on the daughter 
of an Ambashtlm, (the medical Hindu of mixed 
blood/)— again— * thousands of others sprung 


Rajaput, from the South, iiumcd JJIrhor, 
who appeared at the thivshold of the 
Raja, in the hope of tihiaiuing service, 
'riie doorkeeper having ascerfained his 
business, repre-sentetl it to tlie llaja, and 
by hi.s master’s orders in trod need him to 
the presence. Tlie llaja asked him what 
daily hire he expected; tlu? Rajaput re- 
plied, ‘ a tliousand tofts^f of gold.' Tlic 
Raja asked what peo[»le he had with him. 
The Rajaput aii.sw(‘rcd, ‘ llie first is my 
wife, the second iny .son, the third my 
daughter, the fourth myself, and a 
fifth there is none’ — the court iers turned 
llicir hcails aside to coincal the laughter, 
and the Raja began to eonvider, w’liat 
reason there could he for him to bestow 
upon a retainer so magnifieeni a stipend — 
again he considered that liberality was 
always productive of good fruit, and ae- 
cor<ling!y issued aii ordei’ to his tre.'iKurcr 
to pay tin* Rajaput tlie lia.Iy stijieiul of » 
thoiisaiui tolas of gold. 

The Rajaput liaving received his fiisf 
day’s portion, went home and divided the 
sum into two parts :♦* ojje parthegave lo 
the Brahmans, ih(^ other he diviih’d again 
into parts, one of v/lueh he distributed 
amongst the f 'j- Atits, Valragis, Yaish- 

fr«m the fwiclna lv of c-iws lapi to supply obia- 
lions.* A, R. 

ii The pifiper wciijlit of :i Tola is imr very dear- 
ly tslalilishcd, Mr. Cob brookc rays, that a U gal 
tola weigh 10'. iroy grains— tlicie is also a 

lola of 210 grains, a.itl tliu comoMlafion of 16 
niuslias to u it.l.i, each nia'.ha wcig.'iing s rctiicas, 
each rcilica weighing 1* -,1j- LTra.ns, wiil niaku 1*-^ 
Xa-n: 10 l-^- X lCr=i7;, <.iraiiis--a ih.niMrul loais of 
lOi grains «mly will give a li'iivJ-oiuv ujlowancr, 
being Ctpial to about tK)o gum- as, 

f.ibcialily in gi\ iiig i;? a viriu*' <trcuiiou-!v rr.- 
COnimtoMled ill uU I he Siist l as. Imi it is i. -p i j.iUy 
iCi be cxerciecfl tvivvanU tlie I'n niiur.ii al liai- i ui- 
ty; hear Menu. ‘ A gift In one not .i lliiilimaii, 
proiliu'cs hull of a mivUlle sMinlai.l, lo one who 
calls himself a Uraliiii.in. (1 oiiI>Ih, to .x w, ii rx-ail 
Rrahiiian, a liMidreil thoubaiid fold, tooucv.ho 
has read all the V^das, infill iii;.’ 

tt These are various religious c liar.'CfrT'i who 
wander about without any fixed nsiiieiKc i,r 
means of subsistence — indivitlualiy iney lonn no 
)iart of llie Hindu system, but they and a thou- 
sand Olliers have yrnwii mil if the dortrino. Hint 
recommends a detachment from wruhlly affec- 
tions as the final object of life, and nearest step 
to bea'iimle.- Atit piobablv conn?.'* from the San- 
scrit ** 

racter in a religion which makes liuspiiality to 
strangers a sacred duty. 

The Vaiiagi is a wandering mendicant, who, 
his name implies, is perfectly exf inpt from all 
lintnan passions. 

The Vaislmnva is the especial votary of the 
tfod Vishnu; and the .Saiiiyasi, which is a genr*- 
ric lertn originsilly for the Anchorite or Ascetic, 
U ROW especially applied tu one particular .set, 
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uavas and Sannyasls, and with the re- was an incontrovertible testimony of their 
maiiider having fed all the poor people he merit. 

could ftnd^ he msdntained his family and Birber pi'oceeded in searcli of the wo- 
himself. man, whose grief was so vociferous, and 


In this manner passed the day ^ at 
night taking his scymitar and shield he 
kept watch near the royal chamber, and 
still as thfi llaja when disturbed in his 
sleep, cried out, * Who waits .’* he an- 
swered, ' Birber waits — what com- 
inaiids ?* and receiving his Majesty’s or- 
ders, executed them witli alacrity — thus 
was he attentive during the night: but 
'whether eating, drinking, sleeping, lying, 
moving or walking, his thoughts through- 
out the eight watches w'cre constantly en- 
grossed by his lord — for as what is sold, is 
sold, so in any engagement of scr>’ice a 
person having disposed of himself be* 
comes wholly the properly of another ; 
and what is the existence of a slave ? — it 
is said that however acute, wise, or 
learned a servant may be, he should be as 
a dumb man in the presence of his master : 
except in the absence of his lord, he is ab- 
sent from all enjoyment — hence liavc the 
sages said, that the duties of a servant arc 
more arduous even than those of an Asce- 
tic.* To return however to the story 

One night the voice of a woman weep- 
ing was heard by the Baja, proceeding ap- 
parently from the burial ground of the 
city. He called to his servants, and upon 
receiving the customary reply fi*om Birber, 

♦ 1 am here, what would my lord ?* The 
prince desired him to repair to the spot 
whence the weeping seemed to come, and 
ascertain the cause. When he had de- 
parted, the Raja reflected that the best 
test of a good servant, was employing him 
at all seasons, fit or unfit ; and that thus, 
friends and brothers, and even wives 
should be proved, as a cheerful compli- 
ance, on all occasions, with every desire, 

who go almost naked, and usually in troops. 
These have all distinet marks either on their bo- 
dies or in their dress. The doctrines for the 
grepter part aie contrary* to the popular creed, 
and may be considered as forming so many various 
steps between it and pure Deism, India swarms 
prith these cliaracters ; and it may excite a little 
surprise, that even their names are hitherto little 
known. 

• Although we cannot call this— 

The constant service of the antiqna world ; 

When Service sweat for duty not for mecd» 
yet is it something better than the fashion of 
these times, 

Where none will sweat but for promotion. 

And having that do choke their service uo 

)£ven witk tfie haying. * 

At You Like il. 


the Raja desirous of witnessing his reso- 
lution, rose, put on dark coloured gar- 
ments, and followed him uiipefceived. 
When he reached the cemetery, he saw a 
female of exceeding beauty, clad in gor- 
geous apparel, who was beating her 
cheeks and weeping violently : she exhi- 
bitctl every mark of extreme grief— now 
springing up — now running — now dancing, 
and now dashing herself on the ground. 
Birber approaching her, enquired the 
cause of her distress ; who she was, and 
what calamity had befallen her. ‘ I am,’ 
exclaimed 8he,f ^ the tutelary Genius of 
the king : the actions of a t Sudra are 
familiar to the mansions of royalty, 
whence misfortune will find admission 
there, and expel mo from the palace. Jit 
one mouth from this time, the Raja will 
encounter severe atSiction, and will pe- 
rish : from this cause proceeds my grief. 

I have long enjoyed uninterrupted happi- 
ness, and shall soon be torn from it for 
ever§.’ Birber said to her—* Is there no 
remedy ? arc there no means of prolong- 
ing the life and prosperity of the Raja?’ 

* One yojunll eastward,* she replied, * is 
a temple of Durga^ ; if you will repair 
thither, and having cut ulf the head of 
your son, offer it in sacrifice to the God- 
dess, the fortune of the king shall remain 
unprejudiced, and his life be extendctl* 
through a prosperous period of a hundred 
years.*** 

Upon hearing the reply, Birber imme- 
diately went home, whither he was fol- 
lowed by tlie king. Birber awoke, his 

t Or raiher the fortune of the King. In this 
cate, however, the character seems to correspond 
less with the Goddess Fortuna, than the * Genius, 
or that sort of divinity which constantly attend- 
ed each single person through the whole course of 
his life,* 

Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum 

Natune deus humanee, Horace, 

t The servile tribe— the slave of the three other 
classes. 

I This further corresponds with the properties 
of the Roman Genius, whose being lasted only 
with the life of the person to whom he was at- 
attached. 

I A yojana(or jojan in the Dialects is) a measure 
of about nine miles, (other authorities mention 
eight miles E.) 

% A liame of the sanguinary wife of Siva, the 
Goddess par excellence. 

Human sacrifices, or those of animals bcipg 
peculiarly acceptable to this Goddess ; she is now 
obliged to ountMt hcficlf with a few goats. 
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wife and told her what liad happened ; she 
roused the son and said, * my child, your 
head is demanded as a sacrilice for the 
safety of our king and prosperity of his 
i-eign ;* the boy replied, ‘ your orders and 
the need of the king would be enough, 
but that my body should be required by h 
deity, is the highest happiness the world 
can afford* ; fulfil the will of the Supreme 
without a moment's delay/ 

* It is said that a dutiful son, a healthy 
bo<ly, lucrative knowledge, a time friend, • 
and an oliedient wife, are the five ingre- 
dients of iininixed felicity, and that an 
unmanageable servant, a niggardly mas- 
ter, a false friend, and a refractory wife, 
arc the four sources of imullayed vexation : 
since then,' said Birbcr to his wife, * you 
arc resigned to part with your chi Id, I will 
rake him hence, and sacrifice him for the 
good of the king/ She answered : ‘ Wliat 
is son, daiigliter, brother, friend, father, 
or mother to me : you are iny all and 
tlie. scriptures have wTittt'ii, a woiiiuii is 
purified neither by alms-giving nor ahsti- 
iieiice — ^bc her husband lame or blind, or 
deaf or ilumh, blear-eyed, one-eyed, 
crooked, or leprous, let her diligently do 
him service : be she in every other respect 
as virtuous as she will, if she fail in duty 
to her wedded lord, her final portion will 
be hclij/ 'Hic child then priKH^edcd ; * my 
father, the son who fulfils tlie wishes of 
his master, reaj»s his reward both in this 
world and the next/ Tlie little girl then 
exclaimed, * if the mother give {Kiisoii to 
her daughter, the father to his son, and 
ilie king seize on every thing, what asy- 
lum is to be sought ?* Conversing in this 
manner, these four went to the temple of 
Devi, and were followed thither by the 
king. 

Birbcr, haring worshipped the (Jod- 
dess as usual, thus addresse<l her. * Oh ! 
Durglk, may this sacrifice of my son en- 
sure life and prosperity to my prince,* 
upon which he struck off the child's 

* It matter* not how the boy became so learned 
ill the law, but so it is; for Devi herself says, 
* the victim is ever as myself, and be he ever so 
great a sinner, he becomes pure from sin, he 
gains the love of Mahadeva, he does not return for 
a considerable length of time to the human form, 
but becomes a ruler of the Gana Odvaias and is 
m«*ch respected by myself.* 

■ The sanguinary Chapter of the Calica Poran, 
A, R, Tol. 5. SSO. 

t And you, my Whiskerandos, shall become 
Flither, Mother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and. all 
lo me. Critic. 

t The preceding U rtry coinfbrt^blf doctrine 
for all mafried meii, 


head§ ; the girl observing her brother’s 
death, siiatched up a sacrificial knife imd 
stabbed herself, the spouse of Birber has- 
tily follow'cd her children by throwing 
herself upon her husband’s sword ; de- 
prived tliiis of wife and children, Birber 
despised all future life as stale and unpro- 
fitable, and with a desperate blow of his 
sabre, divided his o#ii head from Ids 
body II . 

Upon beholding this melancholy spec- 
tacle, the Baja was struck to the soul, 
lamenting that he should have been the 
cause, and considering himself as unwor- 
thy of a rule which only yielded destruc- 
tion to his subjects, he dcUMiuincd to de- 
stroy himself, he raised his arm to plunge 
the poiiiard into his heart, when his hcUid 
AViis arrested, and the ^ Goddess herself 
siKhleuly appearing, tiius addn^ssed him : 

^ 1 am contented with thee, my son, de- 
mand a blessini^, it shall be conferred upon 
thee**/ Tlie Raja replied, *oh i fioddcs.s, 
if I have lo!ni(l favour i;i thy sight, restore 
these lifeless corses to existence/ The 
Goddess smiled assent, and in au instant 
bringing the beverage of iinmortalityff* 
from I’utuln, she brought them back to 
life. They then d<*)mrted togetlicr from 
tite temple, and the l^ja made Birbcr the 
partner of his reign. 

The Spirit tlieii addressed Vicrama, 
^ long life to siicli servmits as Birber, and 
such masters ns tlie Raja, — but of the fii-e 
parties, which do you think the must me- 
ritorious ?' ‘ Tlie Raja,’ raplied Vicrama, 
‘ for it is the duly of a servant to sacrifice 
his life for his lord, but it is more tliaji 
inere duty for a sovereign to abandon Ins 
station, and put himself upon a level with 
a subject.* f7V> Ae continard.) 

t The Wood and the head are tlie pons to he 
OlftTcd. 

II Merlin. • UIoocl ! what a scene- of slaughter's 
here,* Tin? catastrophe of Tom Tliumb is no- 
thing to it. 

^ It was certainly time for the Divinity to ap- 
pear, the nodus was highly worthy. 

** The fact is that siiu cxjuld not help herself, 
according to the Hindu ritual, profound worship 
or severe austerities force blessings from the di- 
vinities of their system in spite of themsclwa, 
and even to their own prejudice. 

tt The Amrit or Ambrosia under charge Of 
Yama, is however, in more orthodox works, re- 
garded as of an inferior sort — it heals wounds, 
restores vigour, &c. — like Don Quixote*s panacdn, 
but does not cogfer immortality.— Southey in his 
late wild work— tlie Curse of Kehama, make* 
one of Kehama's errands to Padalon the same ts 
that of the Gbddcss. 

'Bring forth the Amreeta cup, Kehama cried. 

To Yamen riaiiig sternly in his pride. 

It Is within the Slarbit? Sepulchre, 

The vanquislicd Lord of Padalon repltetf • 

Bid It be opened,' dec. 
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N A U }l A T I V E 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr. CIIAI^^L\^^ 

(Vunrladcd from page \2Q.) 


A iT.w days aftfi* the vessel anchored in 
Hue river, tlic IMaiidarinc we brouglit 
- from Mengal left her, and retired amongst 
some of his relations, who lived in dis- 
guise at a distance from the town. The 
danger he would have been exposed to by 
a discovei 7 would not permit of his see- 
ing me, while I remained in tlic house of 
' Ong-ta-hia ; but his servants daily came 
with inquiries after my health, and ac- 
companied them with little presents of 
fruit and specimens of their cookery, 
from the time of my arrival in Cochin 
China, 1 continued to receive the strong- 
est proofs of the gratitude and attachment 
of this poor man ; and it will presently 
appear that myself and those with me, 
W'ere indebted to him for the preservation 
of our lives. As soon as I removed to 
another house, he made me a visit ; al- 
though wc had not been a long time sepa- 
rated, the most lively emotions of joy 
took possession of him on meeting me 
and soincotluTS of his sliipinatcs. When 
he had composed himself, and ]»onred 
forth a number of grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly treatment he had 
met with from the English, he told me he 
had hecn informed of the alteration in 
the bohavionr of the Tonquinese; ninl 
that it gave him a good deal of anxiety. 
During the subsequent inoiitli that I re- 
mained in Hue, 1 bad two or three 
more iiitcrvicw.s with him, ami several 
with some other relations of the late 
king, and officers of his government, tvlio 
like him were necessitated to pass their 
time in obscurity and disguise. To these 
our Mandarine had recounted the wonders 
of bis voyage, and fondly inspired them 
^with hopes that the English would one 
' day assist them to resume their rights. 
Many were our conversations on this sub- 
ject, and various the places proposed, but 
they all agreed that a very ihconsiderablo 
number of the fine fellows who bad passed 
in review before our Mandarine in Bengal, 
would do the business. Several applied* 


to me for a passage down the coast to 
Donai, where they said the King had still 
a ])arty in arms ; and some urged me to 
permit them to accompany me to Bengal. 
To tlicforiMCi* place I promised to conduct 
two young ladies, the King’s sisters, and 
their uncle ; but my precipitate retreat 
deprived me of the pleasure of their com- 
pany. 

From the hegimiing of October I bad 
received frccpiciit Jiiuts from many of the 
Cochin Chinese that the government had 
treacherous designs against us, I was in- 
formed' that the Eunuch, our declared, 
enemy had at length brought over a ma- 
jority of the council to his measures ; and 
that the principal iMandurinc who was still 
reported to be inclined to favour us, 
would he no longer ubic to protect us. 
To these reports 1 gave little credit. Hut 
on the seventh of November, as myself 
and Mr. Totty were setting at breakfast ; 
a messenger came in from our Mandarine 
ami desired to speak with me immediate- 
ly. lie told me that his master, alnrmedi 
at the danger we were in, and anxious for 
our preservation, had sent him to advise 
us to secure ourselves on board tlio vessel 
W’itliout delay, lie added that liis master 
iiiiderstoocl that the King (or rather the 
Choora) of Tomniiii, instigated by the 
representations of the Eunucli and his 
party, and allured with the hope of ob- 
taining a valuable booty, bad sent an or- 
der to the Coveriiinent to seize our vessel j . 
that the iMciiulariiies were, in conscqiieuce 
of it, arming their gallies, and had order- 
ed tlieir troops to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for service. He concluded wdth say- 
ing, that although his master could not ab- 
solutely determine wlictlicr the design ori- 
ginated with the Maiidariiics at Hue, or 
was adopted in consequence of orders from ' 
Tonquin, he was confident it was re- 
solved to seize upon us, and exhorted me 
instantly to take measures for our secu- 
rity. 

Whilst 1 was employing a few mrmitc% 
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in ruminating on tins lutelligence, the 
landlord of the house we lived in came 
and informed me that the Tonquiiiese 
were determined to take our vessel, and 
that he was in hourly dread of a party of 
soldiers being sent to secure our persons. 

I was now, beyond a doubt, convinced 
ol the treacherous intentions of theTon- 
quinese ; at any rate, to have waited for 
further inforniatioii would have been folly 
when an escape might liave been imprac- 
ticable. Having, therefore, put what we 
Lad most valuable into a small country 
boat I kept in pay ; Mr. Tolly and myself, 
with three or four Bengal servants, and 
some Cochin Chinese rowers, left the 
town between eight and nine in the morii- 
iiig, and fortunately reached the vessel at 
noon. 

The ftjllowiiig day (November 8th) my 
writer, whom I had left in town, con- 
trived to send a part of my baggage to the 
vessel. 

Tlic 9th, in the morning, five Portu- 
guese came on board ; they acquainted 
me that they had fled from the town in con- 
sequence of having receivoil intelligence 
that the lonqiiinese Mandarines, irri- 
tated at our escape, which they were sus- 
pected of being iustrumeiital in, had come 
to the resolution of putting tlicm all to 
death. In the evening they were followed 
by iiiy writer and another Porluguczc, 
ilisguised in the habits of the country, 
who informed me they had been obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, for the 
same reason. They added, that a little 
before tln^y left town, a Toriquincsc, of 
the Kunuch*s family, came privately to 
them, and offered for a sum of money to 
disclose some intelligence which immedi - 
ately concerned the English, and that, 
having bribed him with two ingots of sil- 
ver and some pieces of cloth, he declared 
to them that it had been resolved iu coun- 
cil to seize me, and to make tlieiiiselves 
masters of the vessel. All hands Joined 
ill putting our little hark into the best state 
of defence she would admit of ; our force 
consisted of the Captain and a mate, one 
English sailor, two Frenchmen, two Por- 
tuguese, and twelve or thirteen Lascars, 
which with myself, the doctor, iny wri- 
ter, and our servants, amounted to about 
thirty persons. Most of tny Cochiu 
(’liinesc scrvauls, also, renraincdwilh me. 


The vessel was armed with seven or eight 
old and very bad two-pounders, for which 
we had scarce any shot ; two swivels, 
some wall pieces, and twelve musquets. 

Thu lOlh, 1 sent my compliments to 
the Alandariiie of the look out house, 
just opposite to which the vessel lay, re- 
questing he would send me a writer as [ 
wanted to write a loiter to the principal 
Mandarine. He complied with my request; 
I wrote to them, “ that ray reason for 
leaving town in so abrupt a manner, was, 
that several reports had been brought me 
of their not being my friends so iiiucli as 
formerly, ami that tln'y liad even formed 
a design of doing me an injury ; that al- 
thungh 1 did not believe them capable of 
so base an action, yet as I knew that a 
miinber of lies had been circulated to our 
disadvantage, I could not be certain of 
the effect. I assured him that I w'as as 
much iliidr friend as ever, and had no lUv 
sign of molesting them, or any belonging 
to them, except they began, in that casil, 

1 was not afraid of them.’' Nothing 
curred the next day. 

The 12th, the look out Mandarine sent 
off a boat with his compliinenis, desiring 
permission to bring a friend on board who 
wislicd much to see the vessel. I returned 
for answer that I should be happy to nv 
ccivc them. When they came, they told 
me they were ordered by the principal 
Mandariiics to assure me of their friend- 
ship, and of the falsity of the reports I 
had heard ; this they did with a profusion 
of eoniplimcnts. iiii; person who ac- 
companied the Mandarine was an aged 
man, and very particularly examined the 
vessel. It W’as conjectured afterw’ards 
that this was the person appointcMl to con- 
duct the iitlack on us. 

The LUh, iu eonscqueiice of the mes- 
.sage I received, I determined to send my 
WTiter to the Mandarines, eilhei* to en- 
deavour to settle matters, or to learn what 
they were doing. I also gave him direc- 
tions to send dowu the remainder of the 
things I left at Hue, as w^ellas a quantity 
of goods belonging to the Jenny’s cargoe, 
if he found it practicable. He left the 
vessel eaily in the morning, and us the 
distance bo hml to go was coii-siderable, I 
concluded he might he absent two-dufs ; 
he how^evcv returned on board about mid- 
nifiht. r» on * (leniandirij ihc reason of 
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his itmlHen and nnexpertad appcaraticc> 
he Tufonneil me that having called at Hue> 
in hia way up to the Mandarine's resi- 
dence, and proceeded to the house I rent- 
ed, he found both it and the warehouse 
the goods were deposited in, occupied by 
parties of Tonquinese soldiers, wlio were 
busied in breaking open all the chests and 
packages, and caiTying off their contents. 
That upon his demanding hy what autho- 
rity they acted, he was told by that of the 
two principal Mandarines, and menaced 
If he offered to interfere he should be de- 
prived of his head ; alarmed at this, he 
was glad to seize the opportunity which 
their attention to their plunder gave him 
of retreating to his boat, and returning 
to the vessel. In the couree of this day 
we observed some gallics and large boats 
come from town, which brought to at a 
little distance above where we lay. We 
afterwards learned that they were laden 
with guns and stores. These they carried 
over a neck of land forming one shore at 
tlie entrance of the river to erect batteries 
to prevent our escaping them. Five gal- 
lics which iay at the look out Mandarine's 
were observed to move up to a kind of 
dock-yard to take in tiieir stores. 

llic 14th, at day break, 1 was awakened 
by our Captain to acquaint me that two 
large armed gallies, full of men, wen^ 
'dropping down with the tide upon the 
vessel, as if with the intention of board- 
ing us ; for that on being hailed and de- 
sired to keep clear of us, no answer was 
returned, nor did they make any other 
use of their oars than to preserve a proper 
direction to board us. The Captain 
therefore, earnestly requested ray permis- 
sion to fire at them, giving it as his opi- 
nion that if they were suffered to come 
alongside, we must inequitably hvt taken. 

1 myself was not so apprehensive, and as 
earnestly desired him to have patience. 
While wc were parlying, our |)eople sta- 
tioned on the forecastle, who had been 
exceedingly alarmed at the accounts 
brought from town by my writer, and 
were yet more terrified at the warlike ap- 
pearance the gallies made on their near 
approach, fired some swivels, aitd tqvo or 
thr^ guns them. Upon this the gal- 
lies immediately dropped their anchors, 
and the people !n great immbers began to 
jump into the river. 


I now gave up all hopes of eflbeting an 
amicabiu accommodation, at the same 
time considering, should wc suffer them to 
recover from tlie panic they appeared struck 
with, they would redouble their efforts 
against us. 1 therefore, instantly deter- 
mined to prosecute what had been be- 
gun ; and to deprive them of the means 
of hurting us. For this purpose, 1 order- 
Cfl two little Jolly boats to be manned and 
armed, and sent them to bring off the 
gallies, furnishing them with two or 
three hand greiiadoes each, which I di- 
rected them to throw into the gallies 
before they attempted to board them. 
This precaution proved highly necessary, 
for although great numbers had already 
deserted them, anil not a man appeared on 
their decks, yet, on the bursting of the 
hand grenades, thirty or forty more 
jumped overboard from each of them, 
aud swam to the shore. Our people, 
with the help of the Cochin-Chinesc, then 
towed them off, as well as five others 
whicli were lying near the shore, and 
preparing, as wa.^^ apprehended, to come' 
to their assistance. Wc were obliged, as 
we knew not what to do with them, to 
destroy all the gallies except one, tvhich 
had A brass gun in her, a nine or twelve 
pounder; she foundered three days after, 
in a viuleiit gale of wind, as she lay astern 
of our vessel. The largest of these gal- 
lies was about fifty feet long, and ten or 
twelve feet broad, the lieads and sterns 
sharpening off to a point. They were 
armed qvith spears from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, aud matchlocks, some of 
which had large bores, and turned upon 
swivels, with great qiiaiitilics of powder 
aud halls, made up iti Damboo cartridges. 

The fifteenth, one Seiihore Pascar, an 
old man, who had fonncrly been linguist 
to the Dutch Company wlieii they traded 
to Cochin China, and the landlord of the 
house 1 resided in at Hue, arrived with a 
message from the Viceroy. They told me 
they were instructed to assure me of tlie 
continuance of his friendship ; that he 
entertained no resentment against us for 
the destruction of his gallics, which he 
WHS convinced we had been driven to by 
the ill treatment we hail met with, birt 
never with bis consent or participation ; 
aud that he earnestly desired to effect an 
accommodation. After delivering this 
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inessa ^9 Senliore Pascal took me aside 
and told me, that such was the fair 
speech he had been ordered to make me ; 
but that he advised us to be constantly 
on our ^uard, as the Toiiquincse were 
manning the remainder of their gallics, 
and also intended to attempt burning our 
vessel by means of fire floats. 

My answer to the Mandarine was, that 
I was happy to find be had adopted such 
sentiments respecting what hadhappened, 
assuring him that nothing but the indigna- 
tion raised in our people on tinding their 
property plundered by the authority of 
the Government, and their lives threat- 
ened, could have induced them to carry 
matters to the length they had. I begged 
him to recollect I had told him hi the pre- 
sence of his whole court, that the Kng- 
> iisli were a great and generous people, 
that always retained a grateful sense of 
any favors conferred on them, and ou the 
contrary, never failed amply to revenge 
any injuries that were ofTcred them ; 1 
concluded with desiring the linguist to 
tell the Mandarines that 1 should be hap- 
py to join with them in accommodating 
our differences, hoping, as a preliniiiiary 
to it, that they would give orders for all 
the property we had been deprived of to 
be restored. The linguist having taken 
down the purport of my answer, returned. 

We now held a council to consider our 
situation, and what was to be done ; it 
was generally agreed that the aim of the 
Toiiquincse was to protract, by entering 
into a iicgociation with us, till they were 
prepared to attack us with advantage; 
and that it behoved us to get away as fast 
as possible. In this opinion I concurred, 
but I was at the same lime apprehensive of 
attempting to cross the bar of the river, 
at the present inclement season, i recol- 
lected the difficulty we experienced and 
how nearly the vessel w'as lost in crossing 
it, in the finest weather ; assisted by the 
people of the country, and the boats be- 
longing to the Chinese Junks: for these 
cousiderathins, 1 resolved to write to the 
Commander of the Amazon, acquainting 
him with our situation, and desiring if he 
found it practicable to come up to the 
mouth of the river, to favour our escape, 
or to send us his boat to assist us in get- 
ting over the bar, to carry my letter. 1 
was obliged to send to the shore to press 
AsiaUe Joum.-— No. 21. 


ai country boat, our boat brought one off 
together with her crew, who being all 
Cochin Chinese, vyie without much diffi- 
culty prevailed on to undertake the trip • 
the sixteenth wc dispatched a boat to the 
Amazon. 

The seven following days the weather 
was so exceedingly bad that w'e could ex- 
pect no news from the Amazon, and the 
wind having continued to blow violently 
almost from tlie time of our dispatching 
the boat ; wc doubted of her being able 
to reach Turon ; in this intciTal several 
messages, and some letters passed be- 
tween the Viceroy and me. He continued 
his assurances of frichilsliip, with pro- 
mises to restore all our property ; and 
earnestly invited me to an interview: 
the |ieoplc however who were the hearors 
of those messages and letters, as regularly 
as they brought them, advised me of the 
insincerity of his professions, and of the 
preparations carrying on against us. 'Ilicy 
informed me that nothing hut the badness 
of the weather which liad rendered use- 
less four large fire floats the Tonquinesci 
had constnictcd to hnrn our vessels, if 
they should find tjiemselves unable to 
master us by any other means, had for 
some days retanlcd an attack being madu 
on us. Wc also learnt from Cochin Chi- 
nese bouts, that frequently stole off to the 
vessel, to dispose of fruit, that a number 
of guns were carried down to erect hat* 
teries, which woiiKl incommode ns, when 
we attempted to cross the bar, and that 
should we touch the ground, as they ex- 
pected, our destruction was deemed inevit- 
able. 

The tw’enty-fonrili in the morning the 
weather appearing more fine, the Captain 
resolved to moor the vessel faiihcr out ; 
aiidwc anchored aliout a mile from a pro- 
digious high surf which broke across the 
mouth of tlie river. We had not been long 
111 this situation before wc observed 
crowds of people on the shore on oacU 
side of us busied in hringiM-: down guns, 
fascines and stores to the water side; they 
Immediately began to erect batteries. We 
endeavoured to disturb them by firing 
some shot at them ; but the smallness of 
our gnus gave them but little interruption. 
At six o’clock in the afternoon three or 
four guns began to play upon us which 
continued till it was dark. One shot only 

Voi. IV. 2 I 
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struck the vessel ; a little before they be 
gaii to fire at us we perceived a boat in the 
ofliiig ; shortly after she came on board 
and proved to be the one I dispatched to 
Tiiroii. By her I received the UVo guns 
and shotl bad wrote for, ami a letter from 
the captain of the Aimizon informing me 
that lie had scut up his boat, with three 
1‘hiropcans and five Lascars, to our tissist- 
auce, as he did not think it possible to 
conic up with his vessel. The people ac.- 
ipiaiutcd me that when they were in the 
offing, the Ania/on's boat was in sight ; 
from the dismal account given in of the 
surf tliey had passed through, and the. ap- 
proach of night, we were exceedingly anx- 
ious for her safety. 

In the niglit 1 was awakened hy some 
shocks 1 eoiicoived occasioned by the ves- 
sel striking the ground ; I immediately 
started up and went upon deck : tlte scene 
which (hen presented iiself was dismal to 
the last di'grce, the heavy swell having 
driven the vessel from her anclior, she 
was then thumping violently upon a hard 
sand ; not a sirtgle person was keeping 
watch. The captain and his mate, over- 
come with fatigue were both asleep ; the 
lascars and the rest of the ship's company, 
to shelter themselves from the rain, were 
all in the hold. To add to our distress 
during the confusion the country boat upon 
which our ulrimaic hopes were placed for 
jircscrviiig our lives in case of an ;u*cident 
to the vessel, broke loose with two of our 
people oil board ami wc beard no more of 
Iier. It was fortunately low water, when 
the tide rose we got ofl' without damage. 

The twenty-fifth, at day break the Ton 
quhiese baviiig eompleted ibeir balierics 
in the night, fired b.iskly at us. The shot 
mostly flew high and the damage they did 
was cliiefly in our rigging. A few stiuck 
the bill and one wounded a Frencliniau in 
the foot ; wc returned their fire with very 
little elFect. Having seen nothing of the 
Amazon’s boat, we gave her up for lost. 
The wind blew very fresh from the N. E. 
we anxiously waited for a little change to 
attempt aii escape. 

. The twenty-sixth wc moved the vessel a 
little, but so confincil was our slliiatiou 
beUvceii the surf amt the sands, that wc 
found it impossible to get out of the way 
of the shot. Tlic Touquuicse began to 
lake batter aim. Several shot struck the 


cssel’s hull, and one killed the only Eng- 
glish sailor wc'liad on board. The spirits 
of our people, depressed by this accident, 
received a momentary relief about noon 
a cry of joy resounded from every part of 
tlic vessel, that the Amazon’s boat was in 
sight, this was but of a short duration. 
Tliose who were judges of the matters 
were convinced, it was impossible for her 
to come to us, for a considerable time we 
saw her cruizing backwards and forwards 
at the back of tlie surf in search of the 
channel ; unfortunately she made clioice 
of a part, where the surf broke with the 
greatest violence, and no sooner bad she 
entered it than she disappeared. The 
deepest Consternation iintnedialely be- 
came visible in the countenances of all on 
board our vessel ; unable to atford them 
any assistance we concluded the whole 
boat's crew must perish. TlicToiiqiiinc.se 
to express theh* joy at tlie accident that 
had befallen us fired at us with redoubled 
fury ; .regardless of the danger, every eye 
on boarel appeared fixed with a melaiicbo- 
ly stedtastness on the place the boat over- 
set. In about ail hour the heads of two 
persons were discovered swimming to- 
wards the vessel ; our boat instantly put 
off. to meet them ; and shortly after re- 
turned with two Europeans, and tho.se 
Eiiglisliiueii ; as soon as they were pro- 
vided with cloatbs, and their spirits re- 
cruited with some warm wine, they iu- 
funiied me that a Dutchman was drown- 
ed ill the surf \ that they supposed some of 
the lascars gained the shore, towards which 
they themselves first swam, but turn- 
ed about, bad determined to endeavour to 
reach tlie ves.stl, the Toiiquiiiesc witli 
wanton cruelty, firing at tiicui witii small 
ariin 

111 the evening part of the cargo was 
thrown overboard. 

The twenty-seventh all our fore-top 
mast rigging was shot away. With two bf 
the fore shrouds and one shot struck the 
ves.sel between wind and warter ; the da- 
mage done by the latter was with difficulty 
and laliour repaired. 

The twenty-eighth things became stili 
more serious, and the damages we sustain- 
ed were alarming. Hitherto the largest 
shot fired at us were four pouuders. 'I'o 
day some additional guns began to play, 
and several struck Us weighiug nine and 
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six pounds. Tliese gave terrible shocks 
to our little bark ; the trysail mast, and 
one of the flakes of the streiiin graprill 
were shot away. The best lower cable 
parted close to the house-hole, supposed 
to have been cut by a shot, .and a poor 
lascar in the bout received a wound in his 
arm which obliged the surgeon to ampu- 
tate it. Night brought us a short reprieve 
from the dangers wliich every instant 
flew around us in the day. But the in- 
termission of them by affording us lime 
to reflect on our nielanclioly situation, 
rather served to increase than to alleviate 
our anxiety. 'I'hc vessel had already re- 
ceived considerable damage in the hull and 
rigging. One anchor only, that could be 
depcxidcrlon, which she rode by, remained ; 
in short it was more than probable frfun 
tlio number of guns now brought against 
ns, that by the next evening she would 
cither be totally destroyed or so sliatlered 
as would entirely preclude us from any 
chaiU!C of escaping. I therefore earnestly 
conjured our captain, and every other per- 
son on board, 1 thought capable seiiuiisiy 
to give their attention, to t!:e forming some 
c.\pedieiit for oiir dcliverame. In conse- 
quence of this, a cousiderable part of rhe 
night was spent in a fruitless dehafe. 'J'o 
return to our funner sitnatioiiin the river, 
it was allcdged, was rctnriiiiig to inevit- 
able ruin. Batteries might he erected 
there with the advantage of lu iiig nearer 
to us, the gallies, boats, and lire floats 
whieli the high swell and rirngli sea we 
lay ill prevented from approaching ns, 
enabled toad, and wc precluded from im- 
mediately availing ourselves of a change 
of wind to run out. On the other hand, 
to pass the harw’hile the windldevv in its 
present direction w'as impossible ; and 
to remain where we wore, exposed to the 
fire of nine or ten pieces of cannon, was 
certain destniction : thus all were sensi- 
ble of our difficulties, yet none offered a 
icinedy for extricating ns. 

Critical as oui* situation W’as, it was 
necessary that something sliould be done. 
And as I found our escape for the present 
impracticable, 1 resolved, althoiigli wltli 
little hope of success, to attempt bringiiig 
about an accommodation. 

The twenty -uiutU at day break I order- 
ed a white flag to be hoisted at our top- 


gallant mast heed ; and some of our peo- 
ple by beckoning to the Toiniuiiiese, to 
invite tlieni on boanl. To our great as- 
tonishment, they immediately began to 
pull ihuvn the war flags displayed on the 
batteries and to beckon to us in reiuni. 
Two or three guns werefire<I, and these it 
was imagined, \^tbout shot. We couM 
perceive them jilainly assemble in consul- 
tation at tlie grand battery. One boat at- 
tempted to come to us ; Init was obliged 
to put back by the high sea. 

The Toniiuincse, as we supposed, wait- 
ing for orders from Turon, .suffered us to 
reiiinin uijinolestcd the, whole day; in fhe 
evening the wind changed, and at half an 
hour past nine o’clock was at W. S. W. 
The captain then ar(ju.*iinted me it was 
possible to get out, and was for making 
the experiment ; oiir anchor was accord- 
ingly weighed and onr sails set in pro- 
found silence; wc sterred S. by iC. I must 
confess, for my own part, I expected no- 
thing better than to he wrecked amongst 
the breakers ; conceiving that in a dark 
night tliere was litthr eliance of finding 
tmr way over a dangerous bar, through a 
channel, not more than sixty yards wide. 
At onetime the vessel’s head was close 
upon the breakers of the sea reef wlien 
our sails were most fortunately taken 
aback. At lialf pa^t ten o’clock we cross r 
ed the bar. Tlie 'loiiquinese then per- 
ceived tliat wc were giving them the slip, 
and kept up a brisk fire at us till long after 
we were beyond the reaeli of tlieir giiiis ; 
hut the darkness of the night prev<*uf<‘d 
their taking good aim and iiot/ia shot 
struck us. 'J'lu wind coiitiimed .favour- 
able the whole night niul the next day at 
eb'veii o’clock in the forenoon we anclioiv 
ed in Turon Bay. 

As it was thought that tlie season would 
iiotaduiitof our proceeding to the south- 
ward, 1 resolved to make my stay here no 
longer than would allow the Jenny to re- 
pair her damages ; intending to call at 
Quinon for tlie present Ignuac had pro- 
mised to send to Bengal, and from thcnc^ 
to take a pilot to conduct us to Doiiai. In 
the interim 1 expected our Mandarine, 
with some of his friends froiii Hue, would 
contrive to join us ; but I apprehend they 
must dt her have found it impossible to 
escaiHJ the vigilance of the Toiujuincse, or 

2 I 2 
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have been prevented by the extreme bad- 
ness of the weather, as I never after 
heard of them. 

Tlie commander of the Amazon having 
informed me that during my absence two 
Europeans, a Frenchman and Dutchman 
had run away, I dispatclied iriy writer to 
the Mandarine at Taifas requesting him 
to return them, and a small Malay prow 
they had gone off in. I likewise directed 
him to iicfjiiaiiit the Mandarine of the l>e- 
haviour of theTonquinesc, and what had 
happened in consequence. 

My messengers returned the fifth of 
December. He informed me, that, the 
Maudarineexpressed himself highly pleas- 
ed on his recouiitiiig to him our disputes 
with the Toiiquinesc, and that he offered 
in case it should be our intention to at- 
tack them, to assist us with his whole 
force, by sea and land. In regard to the 
two deserters, he acknowledged they had 
been with him, and proposed to him, if he 
would furnish ♦hem with five or six of his 
gallies, to seize both our vessels ; he pro- 
mised to search for them and send them 
flown. 1 afterwards was at a great deal 
of pains to recover these villains, but 
without effect. One probable opportuni- 
ty, that presented itself, I lament letting 
escape me, which was the not detaining 
two Mandarines with tlieir attendants 
who came on board to make a bargain for 
delivering them up. 

A Portuguese merchant who accompa- 
nied my writer as an interpreter acquaint- 
ed me, that while they were at Faifo, they 
were privately spoken to by some of the 
principal inhabitants, earnestly expressing 
their wishes that tlie English would come 
and assume the government of the coun- 
try; assuring them, that all the natives 
would joyfully and instantly submit to 
them, as soon as a force capable of pro- 
tecting them should appear. As an in- 
ducement to this, they set forth the former 
flourishing state of the country, the valua- 
ble commodities it produced ; the various 
manufactures (now almost lost) it excel- 
led In, and the extensive trade it carried 
on ; they concluded with saying that the 
arrival of the English had inspired them 
with hopes which they trusted they should 
not be disappointed in; aud requested 


that I might be made acquainted with 
them. 

The next day a letter was brought on 
board by a fi.shcrrnan, which he said was 
delivered to him by a person he did not 
know; and who desired him to Carry it on 
board the English vessel ; it was addressed 
to Ong-tom-bing the Mandarine who 
came with ns from Bengal and the En- 
glish gentlemen at Turon ; and written 
in flic name of a person who stiled him- 
self Tcin-tow-Comluck, nepiiew to the 
late king, atnl commandant in the woods, 
^rhe purport was to inform iis that he had 
a considerable army iiricler his command ; 
and that if we intended to fall upon the 
Tysons he desired we would fix tlie day, 
when he would co-operate with us. 
There was no person on board competent 
to judge of the genuineness of this letter ; 

I hud suspicious of its being an artifice of 
the Tysons to discover our intentions, 
and detained the fisherman two days, 
sending' his wife and boat, with orders to 
bring me the person who delivered, the 
letter to him. As we were going to sail, 
I dismissed him, thinking it not worth the 
trouble to concern myself furiher about 
the matter. 

From the eighth to the eighteenth of 
December, when we finally left Turon, we 
made repeated attempts to put to sea, and 
were as often, till then, driven back by 
the badness of the weather; in one of 
these attempts the Jenny was separated* 
from us. 

The nineteenth, the wind increased to a 
violent gale, which continued to the twen- 
ty-first ill the morning, when wc found 
ourselves becalmed, in a most disagree- 
able siciiatioii near Fulo Supata, and very 
near to some rocks and breakers. About 
eight o'clock in the niorniugabreeze sprung 
up, with which, for some time, we endea- 
voured to steer for Douai, but it begin- 
ning, to blow very bard again.'<t us towards 
the eveiiiug, we were obliged to bear away 
and resign all hopes of being able to re- 
gain the coast of Cochin China. 

The twenty-third we passed Pulo Con- 
dore. llie 1st of January 1779, we an- 
chored in Malacca roads; sailed from* 
thence the eighth, and arrived at CakuUa 
the sixtraUi of F^ruary. 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grants Jun, Esq. M. P. M, A, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 
(Continued from page 140.J 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes 
invite. 

And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
Tlierc Jayacieva’s* mystic transport flows. 
And Krishna smiles, and Radlia weeps 
her woes : 

'Bright o'er the bard, sublime on lory 
plumes. 

Love’s youthful God, celestial Cama,f 
blooms : 

Sad from his winged throne he bends to 
hear, 

And mingles with the strings a heavenly 
tear ; 

While, sportive at his side, the virgin 
choir 

Float in light measures round the thrilling 
lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanii’sJ 
towers. 

Where Vicramadit§ sways his subject 
powers. 

* The famous lyric poet of Inilia. His age is 
uncertain, but he lived between Vyaiia and Cali> 
dasa. He is one of the mystic poeiis, or those 
who profess to conch under the niiisl glowing 
sensual images the sublimest mysti ies of reli- 
gion. His pastoral drama on the Lotcj of Krishna 
tVislinu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by 
Sir William Jours, and is a beautiful compoii* 
tion* 

t The Hindoo Cupid. He ride* on a lory or 
parrot. Among other appendages, he has flae 
arrows tipped with herbs of healing quality, and ia 
attended by twelve damsels, 
t The modern Ou|ein, the capital of the domi- 
nions of Sindia, the well-known Mahratta chief. 
It was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 

I Vicraihadiiya, the most celebrated of Indian 
kings. He difil I). C. s? His reign forms the 
sera from wli ch the Hindoos calculate. His 
court was disnuguislicd for nine celebrated pOcts, 
called the Nine Gems, Of these, the most emi- 
nent was Calidaea, the tragic poet, whose ** Fatal 
Rin^* hna been uanslaud by Sir W. Jones. The 
king DushSranta, and bis wife Sacoatala, an 
tht principal pejnonag^ in that compoiitiwit 


See, round his throne what Arts and 
Graces bow ! 

What Virtues diadem his godlike brow ! 

Ill sacred band, uine hallow’d bards pro- 
long 

Unwearied warblings of accordant song : 

So move the ninefold spheres || their ra- 
diant rounds, 

With sleepless melodies of angel sounds. 

But Fancy chief for Caljdasa’s Muse 

From groves of I lulra^ steals celestial hues^ 

Hues *• ever-blooming, with whose 
blushes sweet 

Til* immortal Apsars tinge their snowy 
feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene ex- 
tend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs 
ascend ; 

There let Duswanta’s volant car advance. 

And throne dominion on his ample 
glance ; 

And there, by MalinFs sequester’d stream. 

In Love’s warm youth let softer virtue 
gleam. 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in 
venial glow. 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft 
thrillings burn. 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet 
return ? 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blush- 
es roll. 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling 
soul ? 


I Novem tibi orbibus, vcl potiiii globli, con- 
n6xn funt omnia. Cic. in Som, Seip. Millim 
•ays in his Arcades ; 

•• '■ ■' when drowsiness 

Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen t 
To the celestial Sirens* harmony. 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres. 

And sing to those that hold the viul shears.** 

f Indra resides in the lower heavens, situated 
in the north pole. The Apsaraa are the damsels 
of bis court. 

*• The hint of this imaga Is borrowed firom the 
•• Sacontala, or Fatal Bing,** 
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Is there whose anguish mourns a hope- 
less hre, 

Bf sighs and tears consum'd of sad desire. 

Tears of the heart, that flow in secret 
there. 

And sighs just wal{c<i and smother'd hy 
des{)a!r ? 

For these ascends tlie syrapathclic strain. 

True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 

For these tlie song shall stream from age 
to age, 

Their raptures kiinilc and their griefs as- 
suage. 

Hail, happy years I when every lyre 
was stnmg, 

And every clime with mirth and music 
rung. 

^ While Asia's voice her Calidasa blest. 

Hark I kindred spirits answer'd from the 
West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave. 

And epic transports hiirst on Miiicio’s 
wave. 

While roved the Mantuan bcco'cr sweetest 
flowers. 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tiber's 
bowers. 

Oh, could some Coil have rent the veil 
away, 

And Join'd in one the masters of the lay ! 

Illustrious names ! thougli breath’d the 
mutual tone 

III distant dimes, unknowing and un* 
known. 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impcll’d, 

Vourchoralsymphonics responsive swell’d. 

And some spher'd seraph, with the song 
beguil'd. 

Loan'd from his rolling orb to hoar, and 
smil’d. 

How swift, O India, fled those happy 
years! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 

What Muse, uii warm'd, their early bloom 
can eye, 

Or sing tlieir alter’d fates without a sigh ? 

Such thy sad trophies, War ! by thee dis- 
may’d. 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d 
shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour 
serene, 

Th* unwitness’d musiiigs of some tranquil 
scene. 


Where all is calm and joy, within, around. 
No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war 
arise. 

E’en from its distant rumour shrinks and 
' flics : 

So, ere it touch the steel, tlie solar ray 
Plays olf from the keen edge, and glides 
away. 

But not alone the trumpet’s madding roar 
Expell’d the weeping Arts from Ganges* 
shore ; 

Lo ! nurs'd in Superstition’s gloomy 
bower, 

Vice* wings with aildcd speed the fatal 
hour ; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath 
she sheds, 

And Learning sickeiis as the mildew 
spreads. 

For still this sovereign principle we find, 
'JViie in the individual as the kind, 

Strong links and mutual sympathies con- 
’ nect 

The moral j)owei s and powers of intellect ; 
Still these on iho«e. depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bioom, and as they fade, 
decline. 

Talents, 'tis true, gay, quick, ami bright, 
has Ciod 

To virtue oft rlenii d, on vice bestow'd ; 
Just as fond Nature Ipvelier colours brings 
To paint the insect’s than the eagle's 
wings. 

But of our souls the liigh-boru loftier pant, 
Th* etherial energies that touch the heart. 
Conceptions ardent, labouring thought 
intense, 

Creative Fancy’s wild magiii licence. 

And all the dread sublimities of song, 
These, X’irtuc, these to tiiee alone belong j 
These are rclestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chill’d by the bieath of Vice, their radi- 
ance dies. 

And briglitcst burns when lighted at the 
skies; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms 
given. 

And kindled only by a ray from heaven^, 

* The inevitable tendency of vice to degrade 
the faculties of the soul, is most eluqvicntly in- 
aisted oil by Longinus, in the last section of Ills 
celebrated treatise. 

t The author has been, prevented from pro- 
ceeding to state otticr causes of the decay of 
science, from want of time. ; ' 
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But, lo ! once more return the happy 

hours ; 

Leaniing revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To greet her loved approach, her chosen 
band 

III joyful ranks unites on Ganges* strand. 
’Twas tlius of old, when swelled the rush- 
ing Nile 

From iVuhian hills or Meroc’s sun-burnt 
isle, 

At once, with all her priests, an awful 
train, 

'I’ransported Memphis issued on the plain; 
The white-robed pontiff watchM the sink- 
ing vale, 

And waved his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 
Not with less rapture Learning’s votaries 
burn. 

And court her steps, and bless her glad 
return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward 
soars, 

Ap^rt the mighty Hierophant adores, 
Accomplisird Jones ! whose hand to every 
art 

Could unknown cliarms and nameless 
grace imparl:. 

His was the soul, by fear nor interest 
sway’d, 

'rhe purest passions and the wisest head ; 
Tlie heart so temler, and the u'it so true. 
Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew ; 
The song, lo Virtue as the Muses dear, 
Tlioiigh glowing, chaste, and lovely, Ihoiigh 
seyere. 

What gorgeous trophies crown his youth- 
ful bloom. 

The spoils august of Athens and of Home. 
And, lu ! uiitoiu'li’d by British brows be- 
fore, 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s sliore : 
There, at his magic voice, wdiat w'oiidcrs 
rise ! 

Th* astonish’d Fast unfolds her mysteries : 
Bound her dark sliriiics a sudden blaze he 
showers. 

And all unveil’d the proud Paiilhcon* 
towers. 

AVhere, half unlieard. Time’s formless 
. billows glide, 

Alone he stems the dim djscover*<l tide ; 

* This ulliides to the various elucidatiocs which 
Sir W, Jones has' given of Hindoo inyiholngy, 
and particularly to his " Essay on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India,*' (As. Kes. 'Vol. 1.) in 
which the indentiiy of the Deities worshipped 
la those distant countries is proved with sin^u!ar 
•kill and prccistoii. 


Wide o*er th* expanse as darts li[s radiant 
si>ht. 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old India’s Genius, bursting from reftose. 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead dis- 
close ; 

Immortal natnes ! thongh long immers’d 
in shade. 

Long lost to soiig, though destin’d not 
to fade. 

O’er all the master of the spell presides. 
Their niarcli arranges, and their order 
guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks oi* gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later ilays. 

Sec, where in Jiritish robes sage Mcuu'f- 
shines. 

And willing Science opes liex Sanscrit 
mines 1 « 

His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres. 
Her tragic sorrows, and lier epic fires ; 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred 
store, 

And strains sublime of pbilosophic lore : 
Bright in his view their gather’d pomp 
appears. 

The treasur’d wisdom of a ihoiistind years. 
Oh, could my verse in characters of day. 
The living colours of thy mind ponrtray. 
And on the sceptic, midst iiis impious 
dreams, 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams \ 

Then should he know, liow talents vaji- 
ous, bright. 

With pure Devoiion’s holy thoughts omte ; 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, lioiiour, virtue, ought lobe. 
Philosopher, yet lo no system tied ; 
Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside ; 
Ardent with temper, and with judgirn'iii 
hold : 

Firm, though not stern, and though cor- 
rect, not cohj ; 

Profound to reason, or to chann us gay ; 
Learii’d without pride, and not too wise 
to pray. 

Such, too, was Chambers,^ ever Jio 
nor’d name ! 

What needs the Muse to give thy worth 
to Fame ? 

t In rcTcrence lo Sir VV. Jones’s rtlebratt>i 
translation of '«The Insiitutes of Mciiu,” ih« 
great Indian legislator. 

t Mr, William Cliaiub,.i5, 
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Td thee the nyniphs of Eastern song dis- 
play'd 

Tlie haunts of Hafie in the Persian shade. 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Tiirough Hejaz* bowers or Yemen’s odo- 
rous grove. 

But holier fires illum’d thy favour’d breast. 
With arts divine and .saintly virtues blest, 
Alas ! those saintly virtues languish’d here. 
And worn with exile sought their native 
sphere. 

Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew’d 
thy urn. 

Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown'd with learning, and refin’d 
by art. 

The generous mind, the uncorrupted heart! 
Still Isis, hallow’d stream ! his name re- 
' veres. 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There Wilkins, to the sous of Brahma 
known. 

With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends bis 
own ; 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 
Who can forget how Davis loved to trace. 
By ancient sages led, th* etherial space. 
What laurels wave round cither Ckilc- 
brooke’s brow. 

O’er Cleveland’s tomb what sacred sor- 
rows flow. 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Rennell’s 
praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 
Or Shore, to grace and govern empire born. 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts 
adorn. 

Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse bc- 
lov’d. 

By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven ap- 
prov’d ! 

Nor these alone : But, lo ! as Wellesley 
leads. 

Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous'd by his call, the youthful bands 
aspire 

To Jones’s learning or to Jones’s fire ; 

In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they 
claim. 

And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame« 
Thou too, had Heaven but listen’d to our 
prayer, 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shoaldst have 
brighten’d there. 

• sir Robert Clucnbers., ^ 


Ob, hopes dissolv’d! oh, prospects all 
decay’d ! 

Oh, dawn of glory, opening but to fade ! 
Pleased we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Norknew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By HoOgley’s banks, from kindred dust 
how far ! [ern star. 

On thy cold stone looks down the East- 
But still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mould is precious, and that stone ia 
dear; 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roar- 
ing wave, [grave. 

And weeps and watchjps round thy distant 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away. 

When friendship’s warmth mid parting 
sorrows bnrn’d, [return’d. 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear 
Though Hope was there all credulous and 
young. 

Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 
E’en at' that hour did dark forebodings 
shed 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious 
dread ? [flow. 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness 
Prophetic sadness and a weighs of woe ? , 

How dark, though fleeting, are the 
clays of mail ! 

What countless soritiws crowd his nanow 
span ! 

For what is life ? A groan, a breath, a . 
sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept, or weeping, all the change we 
know ; 

’Tis all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is ^rief but smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy ? 
Oh, haste that hour, whose rustling wings 
shall play 

To warn the sliades of guilt and grief 
away ! 

(To be concluded in our next^ 


t liCwU Mackenzie, Esq. of tne Bengal civtt 
establishment. He died at Calcutta In ISOO,. . 
just after he had been honored with a medal 
for his profielency In the Collega lately eaU- 
bUthed iheie. He was the aon of Mr, Macken- 
sie the celebrated author of •• The Blati of 
Feeling,** 
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Sir Thomas StamfQvd Raffles' His^ 
tory of Java, 

{Continued from p, 153.) 

We resume our pleasing task of 
perusing, and humbly endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of our read- 
ers by continuing our anal3'sis of 
this interesting work. 

Java, in common with the Malayan is- 
Unds in general, abounds in indigenous 
fruits. “ No region of the earth,** ob- 
serves Mr. Marsden, “ can boast an equal 
abundance.** TJie man^ustvi, which on 
account of its acknowledged prc-eniincnce 
amongst Indian fruits, has been termed 
the pride of these countries ; the durian^ 
to which the natives of these islands are 
so passionately attached ; the ramhutan^ 
the laiiseh, with an extensive variety of 
the jackj the mango, the plantain, the 
pinc-apple, the papavv, thccustanl-apple, 
the pomegranate, and almost every de- 
scription of fruit which grows within the 
tropics, are here found in the greatest va- 
riety. The taiuuriinl tree is general. The 
island also produces many hinds of 
oranges, citrous, lemons, and in parti- 
cular the* puiiiplemoos, (the shaddock of 
the West Indies) besides the * * * and a 
rariety of others, not generally known to 
F.xropeaiis, but well calculated for the 
table. Of the mango at least forty varie- 
ties are enumerated ; the wild raspberry, 
which is found in the higher regions, U 
not destitute of flavour : one kind in par- 
ticular approaches in taste to tlic European 
species. In some of the mountainous parts 
arc to be found peaches, Chinese pears, 
and some other fruits imported from 
Japan, the Cape of Good Hope and 
China. ^ 

Among iniiuiherable flowers which 
bloom in perpetual succession throughout 
the year, and impregnate the air of these 
countries with their fragrance, those of 
the champakay tanjongy melatiy kaTwnga 
and f nagasariy hold the first rank ; they 
are used by the natives in the ornament 
of their persons, and are remarkable for 
their fragrance. The myrtle and rose arc 
fonud ill the gardens of Europeans. A 
great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, many of them overlooked in the 
catalogues of Rhumphius and Van Kliecde, 


* Query Whence tliii name } Rev. 
t lliese, except one, are Sanskrit names of fa« 
vorlt^nd saerta flowers among tlic Hinduy. The 
#am« flowers are probably thus desigoated in 
Java. Rev. 
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have been noted, as deserving cultivation 
tor their utility as well as beauty. P. 35. 

The fruits of tropical latitudes 
are justly praisod by many writers, 
as highly exquisite and' grateful ; 
and ‘so, no doubt, they arc to the 
parched palate of both native and 
visitor. The land of the ananas 
may he viewed with reasonable 
envy by the ^distant borticultura- 
list ; and few palatial enjoyments 
can exceed the repast oftered by 
the orange groves of South Ame- 
rica, to the eager mariner, after a 
long equatorial passage. But let 
us look thankfully at home, and we 
shall find few countries more blest 
than our own, in the fruitful boun- 
ties of Providence. The pine- 
apple requires, no doubt, a tedious 
and expensive process to force it 
to perfection among us, and it can 
be enjoyed only by a few. But it 
is still enjoyed by nearly as many 
in England, perhaps, as in India 
or elsewhere, compared with the 
respective population of the coun- 
tries. Although produced within 
the tropics in the open air, it yet 
requires considerable care, both in 
America and Asia ; and is brought 
to market for the wealthy only. 
Fruit genc?rally speaking, is more 
within the reach of the poor of 
those countries tlian in England 
and it is, indeed, a gracious dis- 
pensation that in all countries the 
wholesomest and best fruits are the 
the commonest and cheapest. 
With the exception of two or 
tlirce ; we are disposed to give a 
decided preference to the fruits of 
England over those of America or 
India. The mango of the latter, 
especially those of its western side, 
wc rank as the first of fruits. There 
are so many sorts of mango that it 
falls from the best to almost the 
worst and in this respect stands 
in comparison with our apple'; but 
is not nearly so useful, as it will 

Von. IV. 2 K 
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not kcep,-a»<l is in season only a 
few \YeeKa. The banana rivals our 
apple in the excellencies of flavour, 
duration, and utility. This fruit, 
in soihc of its varieties, is in season 
all the year ; and furnishes an arti- 
cle of food, as well as of luxury, 
very extensively in India, and 
most parts of Asia. Ihe n^an- 
gustin of Malacca and the Las- 
tern Isles is a delicious, but fuga- 
cious fruit : — it may rank with our 
nectarine, but is more common, 
(jrapes arc equally good in many 
parts of India, and in England. 
After these, Asia will with diffi- 
culty produce fruits equal to our 
strawberry, cherry, gooseberry, 
currant, raspberry, &c. &c. 

From the more luxurious de- 
scription of vegetable produce, 
we will proceed to the useful. In 
this class we may, in addition to 
what was given in the former part 
of this article, chiefly note coffee, 
sugar, pepper and cotton. 

The coffee plant, which is only 
knoivn on Java by its European appella- 
tion, and its ultimate connexion witli Eu- 
ropean despotism, was first introduced by 
the Dutch early in the 18th century, and 
lias since formed one of the articles of 
their exclusive monopoly. The labour by 
which it is planted and its produce col- 
lected, is included among the oppressions 
or forced services of the natives and the 
delivery of it into the government stores, 
amoiig the forced deliveries at inadequate 
rates. Previously to tlie year 1808, the cul- 
tivation of coffee was principally confined to 
the Suiida districts. There, were but com- 
paratively few plantations in tlie eastern 
districts, and the produce wdiich tlicy were 
capable of yielding did not amount to one 
tenth part of the wdiolc ; but under the 
admiiiistratioii of RJ ai shal Dacndels this 
shrub usurped the soil destined for yield- 
ing the subsistence of the people, every 
other kind of cultivation was rendered 
subservient to it, and the withering effects 
of a government monopoly extended their 
influence indiscriminately throughout 
every province of the Island. 

In the Sunda districts, each family 
was obliged to take cure of 1000 coffee 
plants ; and in the eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were 
now to be formed, on soils and in sitiia* 
lions in many instances by no means fa- 
voratile to the cnltlvation, 500 plants 
wcfc the prescribed allotincDt. Mo niligU- 
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gcncc could he 'practised in the execution 
of this duty: the whole operations of 
planting, cleaning and collecting, continued 
to be conducted under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Euro pccan olliccrs, who 
selecteil the spot on wdiicli new gardens 
were to be laid out, took care that they 
were preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received the produce into store when 
gathered. P. 125. 

The coffee tree in some high si- 
tuations yields fruit twenty years. 
The greater its elevation the lon- 
ger is the period of its productive- 
ness, and the finer is the berry. 
About six feet is the common dis- 
tance between every two plants. 
It i^rows sometimes to the height 
of sixteen feet. The general ave- 
rage of a coffee tree is estimated 
at a Katiy or an English poui^d 
and a quarter; notwithstanding 
some trees yield from twenty to 
thirty Kalis. The Sunda districts 
were estimated to afford a hun- 
dred thousand * pikuls annually ; 
and the young plantations in the 
eastern districts were expected in 
due season to yield a like quantity t 
but it is questioned if the produce,^ 
even had the forcing system been 
persevered in and enforced by 
a despotic authority, w’ould have 
ever been half this amount. A 
dismal picture is drawn by our au^ 
thor of the effects of this govern- 
ment monopoly, and oppressive 
exaction of labour. Under a free 
system, he calculates that coffee in 
%lava ** maybe raised for exporta- 
tion at about forty shillings per 
hundred weight.” P. 131. 

The qmiutity of coffee delivered to 
government in 1815, exceeded 70,000 
pikuls i about 30,000 more may have 
been exported by individuals, and the 
produce is greatly on the ciirreasc. 

Of the quality of the Javan coffee,- ia 
comparison with that of other coniitries. 
it may be observed that during the last 
years it has invariably maintained its price 
in the European market in rom^ietitioa 
with that of Bourbon, and rather exceed- 
ed it, both of thrill being higher than the 
produce of the West Indies. During tlie 
last years of the British administration 

a S pildil it one hundred and tlilify-tKiee 
puundc and a quarter. 
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on Java, and after the opening of tlie £u- 
rppeati market again afforded a demand, 
about eleven millions of young coffee 
alirubs were planted out in * new gardens. 
P. 13i. 

In p. 2 IS, some observations by 
Mr. Hogendorp, an old Dutch re- 
sident in Java, are given, touching 
its productive capabilities. He 
says, ‘‘ I am sure that Java on a 
very moderate calculation, can 
without difficulty yield fifty mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee or near- 
ly.'' The excellence of the Javan 
berry is well known in the markets 
of Europe. 

Of sugar it is estimated that 
twelve millions of pounds might 
annually be produced in Java, ul- 
ihough it doth not appear that 
much more tJian Iialf that quantity 
has hitherto been grown. 

By th(*. Javaus the sugar caiic is only 
cultivated to be eaten in an unprepared 
state, as a lujurisbing sweetmeat. They 
are unacquainted with any artificial me- 
thod of expressing from it tlic saccharine 
juice, and, consequently, with the first 
material part of the process by wltich it is 
manufactured into sugar. Satisfied with 
the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as nature pre- 
sents it, they leave the complicated pro- 
cess to be conducted exclusively by the 
Cliinese, P. 124. 

But, although the direct trade with 
Bengal has always bfren against Java, the 
demand for sugar in the Bombay market 
always affords the means of a circuitous 
rcturjj of' capital. Large quantities of 
.Tavan sugar have licen exported to Bom- 
bay during the last four years, pi iiicipaliy 
on the returning ships in ballast touching 
at Batavia out heir way from China, and 
their cargoes have afforded coiisiderahle 
profit. A lucrative trade in this article 
is also sometimes carried on by the Arabs 
fo the Red Sea, and particularly to Mocha; 
But Arab traders, of sufficient cap] tal for 
these extensive speculations, have, by the 
effects of the former mono{>oly on Java, long 
been driven out of the market, and suffi- 
cient time lias not been given for them to 
return. 

The extensive produce of tliis fine 
island in sugar aqd coffee of superior qua- 
lity, and tUe pepper and various other ar- 
'ticles, either yielded by it, or collected 
from the. uelgliboiiring countries, such 
as sago, tin; Japan copper, spi^*s, 
elephant'a teeth, stick-lac, long-pep- 
»pcr, cttblbs, tortoise-sheli, gold, dia- 
foonds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, in- 
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digo, &c. present fine subjcrtl for com- 
mercial sp^ulation to all parts of Europe 
and Amerkra, the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Mauritius ; and the more so, as from 
the e.\teiisivc native and European popu- 
lation, a very considerable and constant 
deuifiiid exists for the produce and inaiiii- 
faetiires of Europe, not only for the con- 
sumption and use of the island itself, bur. 
to supply the neiglitouring Malayan states 
by w'ay of barter. 

The quiuitity of jfugar seems to depend 
almost entirely upon the dciiiand, and is 
likely at all times to equal it, few coun- 
tries affording equal advantages fur its 
manufacture. Owing to flic want of a 
duinaiid for this kind of produce, for se- 
veral years antecedent to the cotiqiicst, 
many of the m.iinifaciories were di.scon- 
tiuued ; but since the trade has been 
opened and the deiiiaiid t'etiewed, tiiiiny 
of them have aL;ain coinmeiiced working, 
and the quantity produced in the year 
18ir> was not ice's than 20,000 pikuls. 

The manufac.i urer.s being no longer com- 
pelled to deliver their produce to govern- 
ment, can afford to sell the sugar at Bata- 
via, at from twenty to thirty shillings per 
pikul — the first sort may be bought in the 
market for exportation at about twenty- 
five sliillings the cvvt. The quality of this 
sugar is altogether different trom the su- 
gar in Bengal, and is said to be equal to 
that of Jamaica, being manufactured in 
a great measure according to the same 
process. While the European market is 
o})en for coffee and other light articles, 
the .sugar of Java is always in deniaiid for 
dead weight, and large quantities have re- 
cently been sold iii tlie London market ti« 
high as iiiiieiy ami a hundred shillings per 
cwt. V, 2i;l 

By off dal statements it appears 
that the sugar manufactured in 
Java, was in 1799, about 30,000 
pikuls ; — in the next year 106,000 ; 
in 1801, a somewhat greater quan- 
tity; in 1808, 9.5,000. In 1800, 
the quantity sold to the Americans 
amounted to 91,500 pikuls^ and 
for the siib.^.equent years averaged 
100,000 and sold for 900,000 Java 
rupees, or £ilOiO(X) sterling. The 
disadvantage under which the ma- 
nufacturer laboured, by forced de- 
liveries at inadequate rates, need 
not be here insisted on, though it 
must be taken into the account in 
any estimate of the attainable ,in- 
crease of the manufacture,” 213. 

Pepper, which at one time formed the 
principal export from Java, has for some 
lime ceased to be cultivated to any eonsi- 
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detable e^Aent. It was. principally raised 
in Bantam, and the dependencies of that 
province in tlie southern part of Sumatra ; 
and in the flourishing state of the mono- 
poly, these districts funiisiied the Dutch 
with the chief supply of the European 
market. 

But the system by wliicli it was prcicur- 
cd, was too oppressive and unprincipled 
in its nature, and too impolitic in its pro- 
visions, to admit of long duration. It 
was calculated to destroy tlic energies of 
the country, and with them the source 
from whence the fruits of this monopoly 
proceeded. In the year 1811, according- 
ly, neither Bantam or its dependencies 
furnished tlic European government with 
one {Kuind of this article. 

That pepper may be produced on Java, 
and supplied at a rate equally moderate 
with that at which other productions re- 
quiring similar care are furnislied, cannot 
admit of a doubt, and this reasonable 
price maybe estimated at about six or sei-eii 
Spanish dollars (thirty to thirty-tive shil- 
lings) the pikuL The plant grows luxuri- 
antly in most soils, and when oiiec rcni'ed, 
requires iiifmiLely less care iunl labour than 
coffice. The only peculiarity regarding it 
which may deserve notice is, that on this 
island, the plant is allowed to grow to a 
xnucU greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the lieight 
of flfty and sixty feet. P. 131. 

Mr. Ilogendorp estimates that 
Java might, under an improved 
system of administration, produce 
as much pepper for exportation 
annually, as coffee, or about 
200,000 jiikuUy << which will/' he 
says, << bring three thousand six 
hundred rix dollars into the coun- 
try,” p. 2l4f. In this estimated re- 
turn, there is, we apprehend some 
error. 

On the important article of cot- 
ton, Sir T. Raffles and some of his 
predecessors seem disposed to en- 
tertain views not likely we think 
to be realized. It doth not ap- 
pear ever to havo been an article 
of extended cultivation on Java : 
it is admitted that 

At present scarcely a suflfieient quantity 
is produced on the island to employ the 
female part of the inhabitants— that the 
soil is not universally favourable to its 
growth, p. 133 — and that the Indian cot- 
ton gi-ows to a larger size, and produces a 
material of an infinitely superior quality. 
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The trade between Java and China in 
vessels belonging to Europeans, at present 
consists principally in carrying ouS tin, 
pepper, spices, rattans, and beetle nut, 
for the Chiua market, and receiving in 
return a few articles of China produce in 
demand for the European market, a ba- 
lance of cash, and a supply of manufac- 
tures required annually at Batavia ; but 
it is calculated that cotton, rice, and tim- 
ber, which may be considered as the sta- 
ple produce of Java, might be exported 
to China with advantage. 

A small quantity of Javan cotton lately 
scut to China, was sold at a higher rate 
than the ordinary prices of the cut ton from 
western India. Cotton yam is an article 
soinetiiiies exported to China, but in the 
existing state, of society on Java, tli6 ex- 
portation of the raw material is likely to 
be attended with the greatest advantages. 
Some writers have estimated the capabi- 
lity of Java to export raw cotton almost 
incredibly high, but it must be admitted 
that although the soil is not universally 
favorable, yet few countries afford great- 
er geupral advantages for the cotton culti- 
vation, it being practicable to raise it to 
a great extent, without interfering with 
the general grain produce of the country. 
It could be grown as a second crop on the 
rice fields, being planted shortly after the 
liaiTcst, and attaining maturity before 
the season again ooinVs round for irrigat- 
ing' the lands. Notliiug cair convey a 
higher idea of the richness of the soil of 
Java, and of the advantages of its cli- 
iiiatc than the /acf, that during one half 
of the year the lands yield a rich and 
abundant crop of grain, more than suffi- 
cient for the ordinary food of the popula- 
tion, and during the other half a valuable 
staple, which affords the material for 
clothing them, and opens in its maniifac- 
tnre a source of wealth and of continual 
domestic industry through the year. 
P. 209. 

Thus far our author. His spe- 
culations are enforced by, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, originate in, the au- 
thority of Mr. Hogendorp, who in 
a note is made to inform us that> 

The cultivation of cotton is not at afl 
injurious to any other branch, for after 
tlie rice harvest is the best season for 
planting the cotton, and before the rain.s, 
when the fields are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton t.? ripe and eathered. Lit- 
tle of it is comparatively planted at pre- 
sent ; indeed only the necessary quantity, 
after providing the natives with eqar^ 
cloths,' for the governDieiit contingeqt. 
In rough cotton there is no trsude at all,: 
but, in fact, what trade is there bu Java, 
except the monopoly trade of the Chinese,? 
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Let us but suppose the cultivator to 
have a property in the soil, and that he, 
as well as tlie trader, were at liberty to 
buy and sell, /tow soon should we see the 
Javan planting cotton directly after his 
rice was reaped. After being cleared by 
machinery and screwed into bales, it might 
be exported to China and Kurope. 

There is no doubt that the Javan cot- 
ton would be as good at least, if not bet- 
ter, than the cotton of the English, whe- 
ther from Bombay, Madi-as or Bengal, 
and it might certainly be produced clieap- 
er ; but even suppose that when cleaned 
and picked, it cost ten rix-dollars a pikuty 
the Javans would still be well paid. P. 210. 

If what wc have here quoted be 
attentively read, it will appear 
that anticipated produce and events 
are assumed as indicative of exist- 
ing and tangible prosperity. 

Java we have no doubt posses- 
ses the physical capability of pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of 
cotton. We are not aware that 
the lowness of her latitude is ma- 
terially against that admission. 
But it wQuld we think be diiiicult 
to prove that she possesses those 
capabilities in a greater degree 
than Bengal and Guzerat. A small 
quantity of Javan cotton bringing 
a higher price at market, than the 
ordinary prices of the immense 
quantity sent from western India, 
proves very little. Being in a 
small quantity it was probably 
carefully cleaned, a process that 
greatly enhances the value of the 
material at Canton. On this point 
it is unaccountable that more care 
should not have been earlier taken 
by the Guzerat and Bombay mer- 
chants. We have been assured 
that not many years ago, Surat 
cotton, as it is commonly cal- 
led, when offered in the China 
market contained on the ave- 
rage twenty per cent of seed 
and dirt. Thus not to mention 
the damage done to the wool 
immediately contiguous to the oily 
seed, which is said to be consider- 
able ; the expenses of freight to 
Bombay, custom house duties 
there, and at China, packing, and 
pressing, freight and insurance, 
and no doubt others that do not 
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occur to us, were all tb be added 
to the cost of the article, or taken 
from its profits, to the extent of 
one hUb of the gross quantity. 
Nothing but an exclusive trade 
can long bear such deductions; 
and we therefore, conclude, that 
the cheap laboifr of the producing 
country has of late been applied* 
in prevention of the accumula- 
tion of such unnecessary charges. 

As to Javan cotton, many years 
must, we apprehend, elapse, much 
capital be created arid sunk, and 
the poor indolent Javans morally 
changed, ere the visions of their 
well-wishers can be realized on 
that point, so that their wool may 
compete in the markets of Chi- 
na and England, with the produce 
of the rich, cheap, populous, skil- 
ful, industrious, countries of Ben- 
gal and Guzerat, prepared by the 
great capitalists, and vast esta- 
blishments and machinery of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. If Java really 
possesses a soil considerably more 
prolific than the cotton countrieft 
of continental India — a very ques- 
tionable position — and can “ cer- 
tainly,'* as Mr. Hogendorp asserta# 

“ produce it cheaper," these ars 
no doubt, great advantages. A 
dense populatioji easily supported., 
is the sinew of produce: this com- 
bined with such a soil, of which 
indeed, it is but the result, might 
in time unite with the cornparativ*:. 
shortness of the voyage to China, 
in bringing Java into competition in 
that market, as fur as its confined 
territory admits or requires, with 
western India, in t!ie produce and 
preparation of cotton wool But 
there are various elements moral 
and physical, tluitmust long conti- 
nue, in combination with many 
secondary causes, to produce such 
an event, — that is, to eriabie Java, 
shackled and impoverished as she 
has been, to comnienc:^: and win 
a racti in which continental India 
has already gained such great ad- 
vantages. 

As to the Fur trade with Kam- 
ackatka, apanagraph on which meets 
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otir eye iA the pagelaBt quoted from, 
210, Batavia or Malacca, or Pulo 
Pinaog, or half a score other 
places of India, may with equgl 
promise, we should think, engage 
in it. Batavia happened to pos« 
aess a man of enterprise, it does 
not appear tliat he had equal judg- 
ment in this inviting, but rarely 
successful, branch of traffic, lie 
set on foot two speculations in this 
line, whi£h, like many others, 
failed. 

Tobacco is extensively raised 
for exj)ortation in some districts, 
and is an article of very general 
cultivation in Java. Wo do not 
iind any data ibr estimating the 
extent of the export. The na- 
tives of most of the eastern 
isles, we believe, both male and 
female, use this filthy plant to ex- 
cess in the way of smoking and 
chewing;. and in some cases, of 
snuffing. The indulgence of the 
females is, however, chiefly con- 
fined to ^e former, the least offen- 
aive mode of using it. 

Among the most known of the 
exports of Java is its spirit, popu- 
larly called in India and elsewhere, 
Batavia ’rack. Ar.'k is a generic 
name in many eastern dialects 
for distilled produce. Among 
Europeans, there are three specific 
varieties of ’rack in common use. 
These are Batavia, Colunibo, and 
Goa. The Batavia arack is de- 
cidedly the best ; of this there arc 
several sorts. The first is really a 
very fine spirit, and was formerly 
much used for tlic English navy 
and army; but has of late years 
been superseded by the excellent 
spirit produced by. the skill of Eng- 
. lish distillers in Bengal and Bom- 
bay. The Javan is that usually 
. brought to England. Indeed the 
arack of Ceylon and Goa is 
not worth bringing. It is apt to 
turn black and to acquire a villain- 
ous flavour from keeping ; while 
the Batavian arack, like other 
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variance with one given on other 
authorities, in our last volume, 
and may possibly admit and require 
some qualification. But it is offer- 
ed as the result of no trifling ob- 
servance. 

The native arack, as we may 
term the spirit of Java, Ceylon, 
and Goa, has always, we believe, 
the juice that exudes from the 
top of the cocoa nut, date, and 
other species of palm-tree, for its 
principal ingredient, liice, and 
other grain, according to their 
abundance, are also used in dis- 
tillation : and sometimes a portion 
of molasses, or jagri^ or coarse 
sugar under some form, is super- 
added, particularly in Java; and 
the goodness of the spirit, is, we 
suspect, commensurate with that 
portion. The rum, as it is some- 
times called, of Bengal and Bom- 
bay, made under the direction of 
Europeans, and by English appa- 
ratus, has, or is professed to have 
sugar for its basis. Rice and 
other grain, awl ‘dates, and other 
saccharine fruits, are probably 
added. The sea coasts, ami 
islands of India, where the cocoa nut 
tree is found to thrive most, abound 
in stills. In Malabar they are very 
common in the cabins of the pea- 
sants, rich in the possession of 
half a score of these useful trees. 
The simplicity of these stills is cu- 
rious ; the whole apparatus of some 
is not, perhaps, w'orth half a 
crown. In admiration of the va- 
ried uses of this tree, many east- 
ern travellers are loud. ln‘ late 
numbers we have extracted some 
particulars on this point, and wc 
could add many more shewing its 
unrivalled properties *138 to various 
utilities. We refer our readers to 
page 55.5 of our last volume, for 
the mode of preparing arack 
from its juice in Ceylon, and many 
other items touching its produce^ 
of a very interesting nature. 

The historian of Java is not 
very explanatory of the ingredient^, 
process, or apparatus adopted in 
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the manufactory of arack on that 
island. 

The proof of siilUcleiit fermentation is ob- 
tained, (he tells us) by placing a lighted 
taper about six inches above the surfareof 
the liquor iu the fenucntirig vat ; if the 
process is sufficiently advanced, the fixed 
air rises and extinguishes the light. To 
ascertain the .stieugtli of the spirit a 
•oiall quantity of it is burnt in a saucer, 
and the residuum measured. The differ- 
ence between the original quantity and 
the residuum gives the measure of the 
alcohol lo<t. V. 177. 

This process, at well as the ac- 
eounti IS sufficiently vague. Since 
the establishment of distilleries iu 
the eastern and Tyestern parts of 
British India, and the encourage- 
ment reasonably given to them by 
the expenditure of their products 
chiefly for naval and military uses, 
the demand for the Javan article 
has greatly declined. The high 
duties in England have farther de- 
creased its consumption, and ma- 
ny distilleries have been disconti- 
nued. Its price at Batavia, is, we 
are told by our author, about twen- 
ty pence the gallon. The spirit of 
Bengal and Bombay is not, to the 
best of our recollection, contract- 
ed for by government, at less than 
double that price. 

Among the most important mami- 
fActures of Java, bntii viewed in its rela- 
tion to the eomforts of tlic inhabitants, 
aud the interests ui tlio revenue, is that 
of salt ; nearly the wliole of the north- 
east coast of java and Madura, abounds 
in places well caU ulaiwl for its manufac- 
tnre, and unfit tor any other useful pur- 
pose. The quantity already inanufaciur- 
ed, has for many years exceeded the de- 
mand, both for home coiisiiiuption and 
exportation, and might be increased al- 
most ad libitum, AlioiU 200 tons are 
aiinually procured from the Uledegs, as 
already described ; the principal supply is 
from the north coast. The process of 
manufacturing is very simple, depending 
on evapolatioti by the hcMt of the sun 
alone, and may be favourably contrasted 
with the comparatively expensive process 
adopted in the Bengal province^. The 
quantity usually calculated for the annual 
’ consumption of Java and Madura, is 
S2,000 tons ; the average price to the con- 
. Sumer, less than thirty dollars per ton. 
Pages 177, 8, 9. 

The process of obtaining salt on 
Java from evaporation by solar 


heat is well described. We should 
not have supposed the process in 
Bengal to difter materially from 
that on Java, or to be compara- 
tively mucfi dearer ; as the histo- 
rian tells us is the case. Nor 
should we suppose the consumption 
of the Javan population of five 
millions, or say one million of fa- 
milies, to be so great as that given 
above. Wc have often thought 
that any country situated within 
or near the tropics, and having ac- 
cess to the open sea, might readily 
supply itself with salt. But facts 
seem to oppose this opinion. Were 
it not for the duties which all go- 
vernments agree in laying on salt 
it would be.Bufliciently cheap every 
where. Throughout Bengal this 
indispensable article is obtainable 
on very reasonable terms ; though 
the government derives such an 
immense revenue from its mo- 
nopoly, and individuals such pro- 
fits from its sale at prices fixed by 
government. In England even, 
where labour and fuel are so dear, 
salt can be delivered at the minea 
and springs for sixpence a bushel. 
On Java, salt, as well as sugar and 
arack, is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Chinese. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many 
parts of .Java, and gunpowder has 
Jong been man u fact ured by the 
natives. A inanufuctory under the 
superintendence of European, per- 
haps English officers, would pro- 
duce, it was calculated, two thou- 
sand pikuls annually, at eight dol- 
lars perpi/fw/. Colonel Mackenzie 
visited the saltpetre works, sul- 
phur mines and powder mills, and 
thinks the process of the manufac- 
tory might afford some useful hints 
to our establish ivients in India. On 
Java he calls it “ a really grand 
w ork.” P. 181. 

This is very creditable to Java ; 
for we had understood the gun- 
pow^der of British India, to be the 
best manufactured any where with- 
in our dominion. 

Extensive forests of the Jati, or 
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teak of Indiaf are found in almost 
ail the eastern provinces of Java ; 
but the most valuable and import- 
ant are in the central districts* 
It is remarkable that the teak tree» 
which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, or on Su- 
matra or the adjacent islands^ 
should grow in abundance on Java, 
Madura, Bali, Sambawa, and other 
islands to the eastward of it ; par- 
ticularly on Samba iva. Like other 
trees affording durable timber^ the 
teak is many years arriving at ma- 
turity. On Java, under favorable 
circumstances, a growth of twenty 
' or twenty-five years, affords a tree 
with a diameter of about twelve 
inches at its base ; and at least a 
century is required to bring it to 
maturity ; but for common purpo- 
ses it is felled when between thirty 
and fifty years old. This is pret- 
ty much the history of English oak* 

The Dutch apprehensive of a failure in 
the usual supply of Ceuk timber, have 
been long in ihc habit of forming exten- 
sive plantations of this tree ; but whether 
fr«>m a suftlcient period not having yet 
elapsed for the trial, or that the planta- 
tions are generally made in soils and situa- 
tions ill calculated for the purpose, expe- 
rience, as far as It has yet gone, has 
shown that the trees which are left to the 
operation of natun*, attain to greater per- 
fection, even in a comparatively barren 
soil infit for any other cultivation, than 
those which arc with grerit care and trou- 
ble reared in a fertile laud. Their wood 
is more firni, more durable, and of a less 
chalky substance than that of the latter. 
P. 40. 

This also, we suspect, may be 
deemed a part of the history of the 
English oak. 

Of teak timber and ship build- 
ing some valuable information is 
scattered through the first volume ; 
and we could profitably pick out 
some extracts* Under the British 
government very wise precautions 
and steps seem to have been taken 
to prevent the farther falling off 
in the existing forests by improper 
cutting and spoliation, and to in- 
crease their future prc^uctiveneM. 
Thq Dutch were wedJ aware of the 
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importance of these measures: and 
altiiough of late years we may ea* 
sily account for every degree of 
remissness in their colonial ma- 
nagement, their less recent con- 
duct in sundry points of political 
economy, seems marked by extra- 
ordinary imbecility. But we iq- 
tend to devote a paragraph or two, 
to the consideration of the varied 
impolicy of the Dutch govern- 
ment on Java. 

The industry which has been excited 
by opening facilities in 4>rocuriug timber, 
and the impetus which it has afforded to 
trade, may he estimated from this fact, 
that within the last few years have been 
launched no less than ten to twelve st^uare 
rigged vessels, of from one liuiidred and 
fifty to four hundred tons, and that many 
more of larger dimensions were about to 
be built, when the restoration of the. co- 
lony was annoiinceri. 

It need hardly be observed, that due 
precautions have been taken for the pre- 
sciTutioii and renovation of the valuable 
forests, whi(?h so far from being exhaust- 
ed, are capable of supplying besides crook • 
ed and compass timber for ship building, 
forty or fifty tliunsnnd beams in the year 
without injury. P. 184, 

We are not told what arc the 
contents of a beam without 
which information, and we know 
not where to seek it, what we 
are here told, is rather vague. We 
judge, however, that the sum of 
supply i$ very great. 

Sir T. S. Baffles enters into some 
speculations on the profit resulting 
to Java from the export of ship 
timber to Bengal. By his state- 
ment this branch of traffic has ac- 
tually been carried on successful- 
ly. That this valuable but bulky 
article of export is always in der 
mand in Bengal,” p. 211, is not 
to be doubted — ^but that the qua- 
lity of the Javan teak is “ superior 
to that of Pegu or the Malabar 
coast,” is, although so consider- 
ed” by our author, and asserted 
by Mr. • flogendorp, not proved. 
We have hw no opportunity df . 
learning the comparative value of 
Javan, Peguan> and Malabar teak. 
The Javan may be much superior 
to the onC} and much inferior to 
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theother— a fact that our author 
and others are not, perhaps, aware 
of. Unless the Javan teak be 
greatly superior to that of Pegu, 
we scarcely think that it can, in 
times of unrestricted commerce, 
answer to export it to Bengal. 
For the Bombay dock-yards, we 
apprehend it is out of the question. 
The forests of Pegu and Malabar 
arc of tolerably easy access ; and 
their comparative nearness to the 
British yards gives them a de- 
cided advantage over those of 
Java. The latter has, it is true, 
some advantage oflercd by the 
large class of ships returning 
nearly empty from China to India. 
These may brings at an easy rate 
of freight, timber converted, or 
even in the log, from Java : easier, 
probably, than from Malabar or 
Pegu. 

The mode most obviously pro- 
jf] table of disposing of the timber 
of Java, is, in our apprehension, 
the building and selling to fo- 
reigners, ships and vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions. For this Java 
seems to possess considerable ad- 
vantages. The Javans have very 
little nautical skill or commercial 
enterprize. Outstripped by the 
superior address and industry of 
the Chinese population, and de- 
pressed by the palsying hand of 
two oppressive governments, the 
Dutch and the native princes, — 
they seem to have sunk into supine- 
ness, and to have permitted almost 
every branch of profitable manu- 
factory and commerce to be mono- 
polized by foreigners. 

We have not the means of as- 
certaining the size of vessels to 
which the natural means of Java 
may be restricted. Ingenuity may 
easily do away the want of a great 
rise of tide, should it, as we in- 
fer, exist; but we should sup- 
pose that the inequalities on 
such a long line of coast must 
give sufficient rise for wet-docks 
and slips in many places. We 
cannot easily fancy a more pro- 
fitable business to a well timbered 
Asiatic Jbum.-— No. 21. 
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country than building and repair- 
ing ships for foreigners. He 
will be a good friend to Java 
who shall impress this fact practi- 
cally on the mind of its governors, 
so as to lead them to promote it- 
— or to Bombay, who shall extend 
increased facilitiiles to the employ- 
ment of its fine docks and ships, 
and give increased encouragement 
to its unrivalled shipwrights. It 
would be difficult to assign the just 
portion of the commercial prospe- 
rity and affluence of Bombay due 
to its dock-yard : — more difficult, 
perhaps, to believe the result, could 
it be correctly given. 

Notwithstanding the extent to whicdi 
cultivation has been carried in many dis- 
tricts of the island, large portions of its 
surface are still covered with pi^iuieval 
forests, affording excellent timber of va- 
rious descriptions. P. 40. 

Many of these varieties are enu- 
merated, and their peculiar uses 
and properties detailed. Among 
the useful trees are noticed, the 
soap tree, the varnish tree, the silk 
tree, the wax tree, the elastic gum 
or India-rubber tree, which also 
affords torches, the tallow tree, 
trees producing resins, and many 
others. 

None of what are called the finer 
kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, 
clove and cinnamon, arc indigenous to 
.lava ; but the few trees which have been 
planted in the gardens of Europeans have 
thriven well ; and from the nature of the 
soil and climate, there seems little doubt 
that the nutmeg, and clove in particular, 
might be extensively cultivated through 
the island. — P. 43. The profit of the 
measure is another question ; and easily 
answered, perhaps, by a glance at the pre- 
sent overstocked markets of the world, 
from the existing sources of supply of these 
luxurious prodigalities of nature. 

The vine was once extensively culti- 
vated in some of the eastern provinces of 
the island; — in which the soil and cli- 
mate appear well calculated for its growth ; 
but an apprehension, on the part of the 
Dutch East India Company, that its culti- 
vation in Java might iiiterfeie with the 
wine trade of the Cape of Good Hope, 
induced them to discourage it, and the 
preparation' of wide from the grape was 
strictly' prohibited. Ib, 

Quitting the inanimate produc- 
VoL. IV. 2 L 
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tions of Java» we will briefly notice 
its animated inhabitants, — reser- 
ving, however, the most impor- 
tant, man, for a future page* 

Neither the elephant or camel 
is a native of Java- The former 
is rarely imported, — the latter un- 
known. We are surprised to learn 
that the ass, so extremely nume- 
rous, and, we may add, so useful in 
the Dekkan, and many parts of con- 
tinental India, should not be found 
on Java. The island has a small 
breed of horses, which is justly 
praised. The horses of Achcen 
are in esteem even in British India. 
Some other easteVii races, especial- 
ly that of Sarubawa, are said to 
have great merit: the latter, in- 
deed, is described as resembling 
the Arab in every respect, size 
excepted. We certainly can never 
have seen an individual even of 
this breed ; for such as have come 
under our notice of the Malayan 
or eastern breeds, have differed 
widely from the Arab, being re- 
markable for a peculiar thickness 
of shoulder, and for compact 
punchy points. “ They seldom ex- 
ceed thirteen hands, and are in 
general below this standard." P.48. 
In this point, we recognize the 
useful, liardy, sure-footed, swift 
little animals, so much esteemed 
even where the finest races of the 
horse abound. 

The breed of the common cow 
is said to have been improved by 
crosses from continental India. 
** But the animal of most essential 
use in the agriculture of the coun- 
try is the buffalo.” P. 49. This is 
contrary to the usage in western 
India, where, although the buffalo 
is sometimes seen turning a wheel, 
carrying a burthen, or dragging 
a cart or plough, the common ox 
is much more used in all these 
works ; unless, indeed, the former 
may be an exception. The weight 
and sluggish inertness of the buf- 
fUo IS . well adapted to the slow 
rotaiy motion of mill-work ; ^ he 
requires, however, incessant sti- 
muli. Goats are numerousi but 
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of small size. Sheep are also 
small ; and, frpm their being call- 
ed European goats, would seem to 
be strangers in the land. As in 
other sultry climates, the coat of 
the sheep degenerates into a coarse 
woolly h:ur, used, like other hair, 
for stuffing saddles, pillows, &c. 
but the living animals are rarely 
sheared. The hog is reared prin- 
cipally by the Chinese population. 

Of beasts of prey may be enu- 
merated several species of the 
tiger. — Java has also the jackal, 
and other wild dogs — the rhino- 
ceros, the “ \rild acc * — (we at first 
thought this a sort of hull^ but were 
perhaps mistaken) the wild hog ; 
the stag, including several species 
of deer, which arc tamed and 
fatted for food. Without the latter 
process, the venison of India, 
where immense herds range im- 
mense plains, has little or no cel- 
lular membrane. 

The aggregate ruuuber of mammalia on 
Java has been rsibiKitecl at about fifty. 
The habits and inannei s of the larger ani- 
mals, the tiger, leopard, black tiger, 
rliiiioceros, stag, wild hug, &c. are sufii- 
ciciitly known ; but the Javan ox, the 
Javan buffalo, tlie varieties of the wild 
dog, those of the weasel and squirrel, and 
most of the smaller quadrupeds, stijl 
present cui i»)us subjects for the study of 
the naturalist. — 1\ 4y. 

This observation applies also 
to continental India, where, no 
doubt, much has been done — 
more than could have been reason- 
ably expected, but where much is 
still left to desire, in the line of 
natural history. Far be it from 
us to speak disparagingly of tlie 
labours of those who have taught 
us all we know of India ; but we 
may be allowed to say, that wc 
want those vast and rich regions 
explored by men of science, uni- 
ting zeal and enterprize with skill 
and leisure; in short, such men 
as Clarke and Humboldt. But to 
return — 

Next to the rhinoceros, whjch some- 
times (thuiigli rarely at preseut) iojutes 
plantations, the wild hogs are the most 
destructive animals. They are often 
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|ioi.4one(l (or intoxicated, according to 

the quantity tlicy cuiisuiiie) by . 

The practice of suspending rags iniprcg- 
iiaCed with urine, at small distances 
around the plantations, is universal over 
the whole island. These animals atx; 
said to have so violent an aversion to this 
odour, that even this “ feeble harrier*' 
is useful in preserving the plantations. 
R 50. 

Musk, and some bezoars, are 
procured on Java, but apparently 
in no considerable quantities. 
The natives attach virtues to any 
extraordinary concretion, calculus, 
ossification, &c. also to the liorns 
of the rhinoceros. The latter per- 
suasion is of long standing and of 
extensive spread in various coun- 
tries. 

Among the domestic fowls or 
poultry are the turkey, which is 
comparatively scarce, and chiefly 
raised for the tables of Europeans ; 
the goose, very common near all 
the establishments of Europeans; 
the duck, abundant in every part 
of the island ; the common fowl ; 
and pigeons. Among the birds of 
prey, the eagle is not found ; but 
there are several varieties of the 
falcon ; also the carrion crow, 
and the owl. Of the parrot kind, 
two only are found on Java. The 
peacock is very common in large 
forests. The number of distinct 
species of birds has been estimated 
notgreatly to exceed two hundred, 
of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, 
and are already contained in the 
collections made on account of 
the English East India Company. 

Among the interesting subjects which still 
remain open for rescHi'ch, are the habits 
and const ituliou of the hirumlo esculent n, 
the small swallow, which forms the edible 
nests annually exported in large quantities 
from Java and the Easteni Islands for the 
Chinese market. These hi i ds not only 
abound among the cliffs and caverns of the 
south coast of the island, but inhabit the 
fissures and caverns of several of tlie 
tuountains and bills in the interior of the 
country. From every obscn^atioii which 
has been made on Java, it has been in- 
ferred, that the mucilaginous substance 
of which the nests are Cormed is not, as 
has been generally supposed, obtained 
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from the ocean. The birds, it is true, 
generally inhabit the caverns in the vici- 
nity of the sea, as agreeing best with their 
liabits, and affording them the most con- 
venient retreats for attaching their nests 
to ; but several caverns are found Inland, 
at a distance of forty or fifty miles from 
the sea, eoiitaiiiitig nests .similar to those 
on the shore. bVom many of their re- 
treats along the soiitlicrti coast, they have 
been (»l)served to take their flight in an 
inland direction, towards the pools, 
lakes, and exieiisire marshes, covered 
’with stagnant water, as a/fordiiig them 
ahunduiiee of their forxl, which consists 
of flies, miisqnitoes, gnats, and sniaJI in- 
sects of ei'CTv description. The sea that 
wasln‘s tlie fo«)t of tlie.elifls, where they 
most ahoiind, is almojt always in a state 
of the most viedent agitation, and affords 
none of those siibstanres which have been 
siij)posed to constitute the food of the 
esculent swallow. Another species of 
.swallow on this island forms a nest, in 
which grass or moss, &c. are merely ag- 
glutinated by a siibstauee exactly .similar 
to that of which exclusively the edible 
lU’sts consist. This siihsiance, from 
whatever part of tliese regions the nests 
he derived, is essentially miiforni, iliffer- 
iiig only in the colour, according to the 
relative age of the nests. It exliihits 
none of those diversities which might be 
exi>ected, if it were collected carefully 
(like the mud employed by tiie martin, 
and the materials commonly employed in 
nest niukitig) and n[>plied to tlie rocks. 
If it consisted cjf the su])stam‘cs usually 
supposed, it would be [Hitrcsceiit and di- 
versified. 

J)r. Iforsficld thinks that it is an animal 
elaboration, perhaps a kind of .secretion ; 
but to determine its nature accurately, it 
should he carefully analysed, the anatomy 
of the bird slionhi l»e investigated, ami its 
character and habits watched. 1*. 51, 

Dr. Ilorsficld’s conjecture as to 
this curious substance being a 
secretion, 'we think well founded. 
Some portion of the process recom- 
mended, has, we believe, been 
attended to, so far as regards the 
anatomy of tlic bird ; but we can- 
not at this moment point to its re- 
sult, The attachment of the Chi- 
nese epicures to the insipid muci- 
lage into which these nests dissolve 
by heat, is a whimsical item of 
nationality. In times of scarcity, 
(of nests we mean) we have known 
them, when white, free from 
feathers or dirt, bring double their 
weight in silver in the Canton 
2L2 
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market. They are eaten in the 
form of soup ; and until mixed up 
with spices and stimulating ingre- 
dientS) have the taste and appear- 
ance of dissolved isinglass more 
than of any thing else in our im- 
mediate recollection. In its pre- 
pared state, this mucilaginous food 
IS, no doubt, highly nutritious; 
but it is, we believe, for its sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties, that 
It is chiefly prized by the de- 
bauchees of China. 

In the class of amphibia of Java, 
the crocodile, as elsewhere, claims 
the first place : it abounds along 
the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, and resembles 
more the monster of the Nile 
than the alligator of India or 
America. Next to the crocodile 
in size is the selira of the Javans, 
which sometimes attains the length 
of six or seven feet, and lives near 
the banks of rivers and marshes. 
Its character agrees with that of 
the lacerta monitor. By Euro- 
peans it is erroneously called the 
guana. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are 
eaten by the natives, and the fat 
is collected for medical purposes. 
There are several sorts of lizards, 
and three of turtles ; two of the 
latter are said to be excellent food, 
but not sufficiently large to render 
the shell valuable. The common 
land tortoise is also abundant. 

Of frogs the Javans have several 
sorts ; among them the rana escu- 
lenta, which is frequently eaten. 
The common toad, and the frog 
fish (rana paradoxa) is also found 
on the island. No noxious quality 
is imputed to any of these animals. 

It is uncertain if the boa con- 
strictor be found on Java, but 
there are several species of colu- 
ber ; some reach a very large size, 
and one of them is very much 
dreaded by the natives, as poison- 
ous-— another is very beautifully 
variegated. Upwards of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poi- 
sonous. No remedies deserving 
notice are b\pwii to the natives ; 
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charms and superstitious applica- 
tions are generally resorted to. 
According to the account of the 
natives,, some of the slender active 
species frequently ascend trees, 
and suspending themselves by the 
extremity of their tail, seize upon 
small animals passing below. We 
have heard similar relations on the 
continent, but never met with a 
well authenticated instance of this 
fact in any species of snake. 

Of the fish most commonly used for 
food by the natives, many of which are 
excellent and abundant, thirty-four species 
of river fish, seven found chiefly hi pools 
or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, 
arc enumerated by Dr. Horsfield. Tlie 
classes of amphibia and pisces, doubtless 
afford many new subjects for investigation. 
Valent yii enumerates five bundred and 
seventy-eight iiucotnmoii kinds of fi^i 
found ill tlicwateri^of tlie Eastern Islands. 
P. 53 : 

Honey and wax arc produced by three 
species of bees inhabiting the large forests, 
but they are both collected in very incon^ 
siderahle qiinritilies. Bees are occasionally 
doincsticateil by the Arabs and Imlians, 
but never by llie natives. 8ilk-worins 
were once introduced by the Dutch, but 
attention to them did not extend among 
the natives. To the fruit, seveml insects, 
and to the corn while in the ear, a pecu- 
liar species, is most destructive. The 
latter has, in some years, destroyed the 
growth of whole districts, and occasioned 
partial scarcity. The natives attempt, 
in some instances, to extirpate it by 
biiiiiitig chaff and brimstone in the fields. 
There arc scorpions and centipedes, but 
their bite is considered of little conse- 
quence : the natives generally apply a cata- 
plasm of onions to the wound. The class 
of insects affords many new objects. Spe- 
cimens of most of the genus papiiio, and 
many of other genera, have already been 
collected. 

Java docs not afford the same oppor- 
tunities for beautiful collections of shells 
as the Moluccas, Papua, and other islands. 
Along the northern coast few shells are 
found of beauty or variety, and the coral- 
lines have mostly lost their integrity by 
attrition ; but the extensive bays in the 
southern shore contain many of these ob- 
jects in a state of beauty and perfection. — 
P. 54. 

Having thus paved the way, 
by noticing the country, climate^ 
&c, prepared by the hand ^ of 
Providence for the Javans> let us 
now look at themj and shew what 
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they are what are their virtues 
and their vices, their acquirements 
and their ignorance, their happi- 
ness and miseries, their habits, 
and such points as, in so brief a 
sketch, we can compress into our 
page 

Population, though seemingly 
applicable more to man in the ab- 
stract than to the individual,, yet 
results so mainly from the sum of 
independence and comfort enjoyed 
by the peasant, as to mix itself 
as much with the domestic as the 
political economy of our fellows. 

The population of Java is very 
unequally distributed, whether we 
consider the fertility or tlie extent 
of the districts over which it is 
spread. Considerable pains have 
been bestowed by the English in 
taking an accurate census ; and 
the results are given in elaborate 
tables, differing, it is confessed, 
and as must be expected, in their 
aggregates and in particulars, but 
still demanding considerable 
confidence. The round numbers 
may be thus given. Of Java, in- 
cluding the contiguous island of 
Madura, according to the census 
taken in 1815, the grand total was 
4,600,000, which rather exceeds 
100 to a square mile. Of these, 
upwards of 94,000 arc Chinese. 

The principal European capitals, 
Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
are reckoned to contain, respec- 
tively, sixty, twenty, and twenty- 
live thousand ; and the two prin- 
cipal native capitals, Surakerta and 
Yug-Yakerta, about 105,000 each. 
Itinerants, who arc principally 
found along the coast in the differ- 
ent maritime and commercial capi- 
tals, are not included in the above 
grand total ; neither is the nautical 
population, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 30,000 ; so that 
the whole population of these two 
islands may be taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five 
millions. Of these, three millions 
are in the provinces immediate- 
ly subject to European authority, 
and upwards of a million and a 
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half in the provinces of the native 
princes. 

The distribution of the popu- 
lation we have remarked to be very 
unequal, differing from 281 to so 
low as 7 to a square mile. This 
is accounted for by the superiority 
of the soil in the eastern districts, 
and their facilities for commerce ; 
and “ by the policy of the Dutch, 
who first established themselves in 
the western division ; and, having 
no confidence in the natives, en- 
deavoured to drive them from tlie 
vicinity of Batavia, with the view 
of establishing round their metro- 
polis an extensive and desert bar- 
rier.” P. 64. 

A similar policy is said to have 
actuated Tippoo and his father, in 
rendering the vicinity of their ca- 
pital so sterile as to deny an assail- 
ing force die means of subsistence. 

Not only in this instance did the 
Dutch government repress popu- 
lation ; but, according to our 
author, (as will have been seen in 
earlier extracts,) in forced services, 
forced deliveries of agricultural 
produce at inadequate prices, and, 
indeed, in a variety of points justly 
stigmatized by the C])ithets of 
“ selfish, vexatious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman.” “It is no less true than 
remarkable, that wherever Dutch 
influence has prevailed in the 
eastern seas, depopulation has fol- 
lowed.” — -P. 65. Many confirma- 
tions of this fact are adduced. 
One we will extract. 

It wns only alioiit fifty years ago, that 
the Dutch Government first obtained a 
decided influence in the eastern districts, 
and from that moment the provinces sub- 
jected to its autliority ceased to improve, 
and extensive emigrations took place into 
the dominions of the native princes. 
Such were the effects of this desolating 
system, that the population of the province 
of Banyuwangi, which in 1750 is said 
to have amounted to upwards of 80,000 
souls, was in 1811 rcdiiceil to 8000. — 
P. 64. 

The checks to population and 
its encouragements, and^ many 
other points connected with this 
important and interesting brancli 
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of statistics, are discussed at some 
length ; and, notwithstanding what 
is said of the former, the “en- 
couragenicnts seem to prepon- 
derate ; for it appears to be a fact, 
that the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it surren- 
dered to the British, than in 1750 ; 
when, after a destructive war, tlie 
Dutch acquired tlie greatest portion 
of it from the natives. 

We are induced to enumerate 
some of the “ encouragements to 
population,” whence it will be seen 
that Java possesses the capabilities 
of greatly increasing its numbers ; 
and, indeed, nothing short of 
physical or moral pestilence — a 
renewal of Dutch impolicy we 
should class under the latter terin 
•—can prevent it. 

The soil is in geiuTiil exlremcly fertile, 
and can be broii^^ht to yield its produce 
with little labour. Many of the best 
still leiuain uncultivated, and seve- 
ral districts almost dcsi'rt and neglected, 
which might be the sears of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In many places 
the laud does not require t«) he cleared, as 
in Americca, from the overgrown vogeia- 
lion of primeval forests, luit ufters its 
service to the luishuiulmau, almost free 
from every o])struel-ioii to his immediate 
labour?. The agricultural Jih; in which 
rhe mass of tlie people are engaged, is i>n 
Java, as in every athev country, the most 
favorable to health, li not only ftivnrs 
ihc longevity of the existing race, but 
conc’uccs to its more ra\iid reTUuval, by 
leading to more early marriages ami a nu- 
merous progeny. The form of life is not 
muclj sliorier than in the best climates of 
Kurope. A very coiisider.'ihle iiiiinher of 
persons of both sexes attain the advanced 
age of .seventy or eighty, and some even 
live to one hundred and upwards; nearly 
the same proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other genial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and pro- 
longed, there are no. restraints upon the 
formation of family coimcctious, by the 
ecarcity of sulwistence or the labour of 
supporting children. Both sexes arrive 
at maturity very early, and the customs 
of the cemntry, as well as the nature of 
the climate, impel them to marry young; 
the males at sixteen, and thi! females at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age : though 
frequently the women form connections at 
nine or ten, and as Montesquieu expresses 
U, iii/ancy and marriage go together.” 
The cdnvcnVences which the mahded 
ODuple requUe are few and easily pro- 


cured. The hn pulse of nature is seldom 
checked by the experience of present de- 
ficiencies or the fear of future poverty. 
Subsistence is procni'ed without difficulty, 
andconifurts are not wanting. Children, 
which are for a very slnirt period a bur- 
den to their iiarents, become early the 
means of assistance and the source of 
weiillh. 'J'o the peasant who labours 
his field with his own hand, and who 
lots more land than he can bring into 
ciillivatioii, they grow up into a specie.^ 
of valuable properly, a real treasure; 
while, during their infancy and the season 
of hclplcssne.ss, they take little from the 
fruits of his industry but bare sub- 
sistence. 

'riicir education costs him little or no- 
thing; scarcely any clotliing is required, 
his imt needs very little enlargement, and 
no beds are used. Many of them die in 
infancy from small pox and other dis- 
tempers, but never from .scanty food or 
criiuinal neglect of parents, 'fhe women 
of all classes suckle their cliildrcn, till 
we ascend to the wives of the regents and 
of Hit* .sovereign, who employ nurses. 

ThoiigU women soon arrive at maturity 
and ciitia* early into the marriage state, 
they continue to bear children to an ad- 
vaiice<l age, and it is no nneoiiimon thing 
to see a grandmother still making addition 
to her family, throat families arc, how- 
ever, rare, 'riiough tliere are some 
wriUien who have borne thirteen or four- 
t<‘en ebildreii, the average is rather low 
than olheiNvise. A cfidc/ia, or family, 
is generally less numerous than in Kuropc, 
both from tlie eiieuinslanec that the young 
men and women more early leave the 
liouscs of their pan'ufs to form establisli*. 
iiicnts for themselves, and from an in- 
juduaous mode of lahuuriiig among women 
of the lowi’i* ranks. Miscarriages among 
the latter are freciuently caused by over- 
straining themselves i[i carrying excessive 
hardens, and perfoniiiug Qppre.ssivc field- 
work during pregnancy. The ai'cragc 
nuinher of persons in a family does not 
exceed four, or four and a lialf. As the 
labour of the women is almost equally 
produclivc with that of the men ; female 
children become as much objects of solici - 
tude with their parents as male ; they are 
nursed with the same care and viewed 
with the same tenderness. In no class 
of society are children of either sex con- 
sidered as an incumbrance, or the addi- 
tion to a family as a mi.stbrtune ; marriage 
is,- therefore, almost universal. An un- 
married man past twenty is seldom to be 
met witlj, ^11(1 an old maid is' considered 
as a curiosity. Neither custom, law, or 
religion, enjoins celibacy on the priest- 
hood, or any other order of the com- 
munity, and by none of them is it prac- 
tised. Although no strictucss of principle 
nor strong sense of moral restraint prevails 
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ill the intercourse of tlic sexes, pros* 
titutiou is not common, except in the 
capitals. 

As Che Javans arc a quiet domestic 
people, little iLnveii to adventure, disin- 
clined to foreign enterprise, not easily 
roused Co violence or bloodshed, and little 
disposed to irregularities of any kind; 
there are hut few families left destitfitc, 
in consequence of liazards incurred or 
crimes committed hy their natural pro- 
tectors. The character of blood-thirsty 
revenge, which has been fattribiited to all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, 
hy no means applies to the people of Java ; 
and though, in all eases where justice is 
badly administered or absolutely per- 
verted, pcrqde may be expected to enforce 
their rights or redress their <jwii griev- 
ances rather by their own passions than 
hy an appeal to the magistrate, compara- 
tively few lives are lost on the island hy 
personal affray or private; feuds. 

Such are a few of the circumstances 
that would af)pear to have encouraged an 
increase of population on Java. 'I’hey 
furnish no precise data on which to esti- 
mate its rapidity, or to calculate tin; pe- 
riod within which it would he doubled ; 
hut they allow us, if traiuiuillity and good 
government were, enjoyetl, to anticipate a 
^M'cidual progress in the niigmeu ration of 
inhabitants, and the improvement of the 
soil for a long course of time. iSuppose 
the quantity of land in eultivaiiou to be 
to the laud still in a state of nature as 
one to seven, which is probably near the 
truth, and that in the ordinary eirciim- 
staiiC(‘S of the country the population 
would double itself in a <;eiitury, it might 
go on increasing for three iiun(ln;<l years 
to come.* Afterwards the immense 
tiMcts of unoccui>ied or thinly peopled 
territories on Sumatra, Uorneo, and the 
numerous islands scattered over the 
Archipelago, may he ready to recciic 
colonies, arts, and civilization from the 
metropolis of the Indirni sea.s. Com- 
mercial intereonrse, friendly relations, 
or political institutions, may bind these 
dispersed eoiiiiiiiinitics in one great 
insular comiiiou wealth. Jts trade and 
navigation might coiinect. the centre of 
this great empire with Japan, China, sbd 
tlie south-western countries of Aala; 
New Holland, which the udveiitilFOas'l* 
Biigis already frequent, and whicH is ool 

* These anticipations are readily pereehed to he 
extremely visionary. Benevolence mqr iMOOent • 
ly indulge in them, but political ecBiif uti will 
see bow tittle they are grounded on aiMiiiice or 
authorized by reason. At the end ul l|ie ftMifned 
period, Java would contain forty nilliloMt in- 
Jiabitants. Tiiere is no doubt room* belli on Java 
and many of the eastern is1c<, far an immense 
increase of population — moie, probably^ than 
the redundancy of all the world could till m many 
centuries. Aeo. 

t The natives of Celebes. Tlie fact staud in 
the text is curious and important, Rrv. 
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so far distant from Java as Russia is from 
England, might be included in thecircltf 
and colonies of Javfiiis settled on tlie 
north niigiit meet with the liritiali 
spreading from the south over that In* 
meuse and now uncultivated regitni. If 
we could indulge ourselres in such reveries 
with propriety, we might cuntemplato the 
present semi-harharous condition, igno- 
rance, and jiovcrty of these innumerable 
islands, exchanged for a state of redoc* 
meiit, pros]»erity, and happiness. — P. 70, 

Araon^t^ the diecks, no local pe- 
culiarities arc noticed. The op- 
pressions of the government, aris- 
ing, probably, less from malevo- 
lence tliaii from ignorance in the 
principles of political economy, 
are the greatest all the eastern 
world over. The ravages of small 
pox would have been mitigated by 
our vaccine establishments. This 
disease dues not appear to have 
been particularly destructive on 
«Tava. The diseases most peculiar 
to the country, and most dange- 
rous at all ages, are fevers and 
dysenteries ; traceable no doubt to 
hepatic affections. Epidemics ara 


Then; .'ire tw'o morni Cimsea which, on 
their dr.st menrion, will .strike every one 
its powerfully calculated to counteract the 
principle of population : 1 mean the faci- 
lity of uhlaiiiing divorces, and the prai'- 
tice of polygamy. A grcatcT weight should 
not, liowever, he given them than they re- 
serve after a coiisideratioii of all the cir- 
ciiiitstanccs. It is true that separations 
often taken place on the slightest grounds, 
and new coiinectioiti arc formed with 
equal frivolity and caprice ; but in what' 
ever light morality would view this prac- 
tice, and however detrimental it would be 
to population in a dilforent state of socie- 
ty, by leaving tlie children of the mar- 
riage so di.ssolvefl to neglect and want, it 
has no such consequences on Java. Con- 
sidering the age at which marriages arc 
usually contracted, the choice of the par- 
ties caiiiiut be always expected to be coti> 
siderate or judicious. It may be observed 
also that the women, although they do 
not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu 
remarks, certainly sooner josc that in- 
fluence over their husbands, wliich de- 
pends 11 poll their beauty and personal at- 
tractions, than they do in colder climates. 
In addition to this, there is little moral 
restraint among many classes of the com- 
munity, and the religious maxims and 
indulgences acted upon by the priesthood, 
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in regulating matrimonial sanctions^ hare 
no tendency to produce constancy or to 
repress inclination. Dissolutions of mar* 
riage are therefore very frequent, and ob- 
tained upon the sliglitest preteiicefl ; hut, 
as children are always valuable, and as 
there is very little trouble in rearing or 
providing for them, no change of mate, 
in cither party, leads to their abaiidoii- 
ment or neglect. Indeed, the ease of 
supportiiigchildren.whiclircnders the pnic- 
ticelessdelriineiilal to the increase of po- 
pulation, may be one of • lie priiicii)al causes 
wliy it is generally followed and so little 
checked. No piote.sse<l prostitution or 
promiscuous intercourse is the conse- 
quence of tliis weakness of the nuptial tie. 
it is rather brittle than loose ; it is easily 
dissolved, but while it remains it gene- 
rally ensure.s hdelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases it must 
be injurious to ]K)pulatioii and happiness, 
so far as it goes, is permit ted on .lava, as 
in other Maliometaii countries, by religion 
and law, but not practised to any great 
extent. Perhaps the ease of obtaining 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of 
.successive changes of wives, diiiiiiii.sliesllic 
desire of possessing more than one wife at 
a time. P.73. 

it is plain, likewise, that whatever be 
the law, the great body of the people must 
have only one wife; and tliat, where 
there is nearly an equality of number 
lH?twcen the .sexes, inequality of wealth 
or power alone can create an unequal di.s- 
tributioii of women. On .lava, accord- 
ingly, only the chiefs and tlie .sovereign 
marry more tJian one wife. All the chiefs 
from the regents downwiwds, can only, 
by the custom of the country, have two’ ; 
the sovereign alone lias four. 'I'he re- 
gciifs, however, have generally three or 
four concubines, and the soveieigii eight 
or ten'. Some of the chiefs have an ex- 
traordinary number of childi'cii ; the. late 
regent of 'l ubaii is reputed to have been 
the father of no fewer than sixty-eight. 
If we were to depend upon the statements 
of a writer whom Montesquieu refers to, 
that ill Bantam there were ten women to 
one man, we should be led to conclude 
with him, that here was a case particu- 
larly favorable to polygamy, ami that 
such an institution ivas lierc an appoint- 
ment of nature, intended for the multi- 
plication of the species, rather than an 
abuse contributing to check it. There is 
not the least foundation, however, for the 
report. The proportion of males and fe- 
males born in Bantam, and over the whole 
of J.ava, is nearly the same as in Kurupe, 
and as wc find generally to exist, where- 
I'ver accurate statements can be obtained. 
UjKm (he whole, we may conclude that 
in Java, under a mild goveriiinent, ttierc 
is a great tendency to an increase in t^ie 
D limber of hibabitunts, and to the consc- 
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quent improvement and importance of the 
island. P. 74. 

We have in other places brought 
to notice some instances of the 
importance of the Chinese popu- 
lation to Java ; and intending to 
take farther notice of their influ- 
ence in the colony, shall here ad- 
vert to such particulars as bear 
chiefly on the item of population. 

The most iiiiincrons and important cla!?s 
of the rapidly increasing race of foreign- 
ers who have eniigrateil from the different 
surrounding countries i.s the Chinese, who 
already do not lull far short of a hundred 
thou.sand ; and who, with a system of free 
trade and free riiltivation, would .soon ac- 
cumulc'Uc ten fold, by natural increase, 
within the island, and gradual acce.s.slons 
from home. They reside principally in 
tlie three great capitals of Batavia, Sa- 
marang, and Surabaya, but they are to be 
found in all the smaller capitals, and scat- 
tered over most parts of the country. A 
great proportion of tliem are de.scendc(l 
from families who have been many gene- 
rations on the island. Additions are gra- 
dually making to tiieir numbers. Tliey 
arrive at Batavia from China, t(» the 
amount of a thousand and more annually, 
in .Chine.se junks, carrying three, four, 
and five hundred each, without money or 
resources ; hut, by dint of their industry, 
soon acquire comparative opulence '1 here 
are no women on Java who come directly 
from China ; but as the Chinese often 
marry the daughter.'^ of their conntrj'ineii 
by Javan women, there results a nume- 
rous mixed race, wbieli is ofieii scarcely 
distinguishable from the native Chinese. 
The Chinese on their arrival generally 
marry a Javan woman, or pin chase a 
slave from the other islands, 'I'lic pro- 
geny from this connexion, or what may 
be termed the cross breed between the 
Chinese and Javans, are called, in the 
Dutch accounts, Pfrnakans. Many re- 
turn to China annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive. 

The Chinese, in all matters of inheri- 
tance and minor affairs, are governed by 
their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, a captain and several lieute- 
nants being appointed by government fur 
each society of them. They are distinct 
from the natives, and are in a high de- 
gree more intelligent, more laborious, 
and more luxurious. They are the li/e 
and soul of the commerce of the country, 
lu the native provinces they are still fann- 
ers of the revenue, having formerly been 
so throughout the island. 

(To he continued J 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India Houses March 5. 

A general court of proprietors of East* 
India stock was this day held at the Com- 
pany’s house in Leadenhall-street, pursii- 
Htit to adjonrniiiciit, for the purpo.se of 
taking into farther consideration tlie pro- 
position niadc^ on the (>th of February^ 
relative to the college at Hertford. 

ADDKF.SS TO TIIK PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman (Thos. Itcid, Ks(|.) beg- 
ged leave, before the court proceeded to 
the business of the day, to submit to the 
proprietors a letter which had been re- 
ceived, on the preceding day, from lord 
ISidinouth. 

The letter, which was dated White- 
litill, March 3, and was adilressed to the 
4JhairjiicUi and ])eputy-Chairiiiaii of the 
court of directors, was a.s follow.s ; — “ In 
reterence to your letter of the 13tli of last 
month, I have the honour t<i inform you, 
that his Royal Highiie.ss the Prince Regent 
will hold a levee, at Carlton- House, on 
Thtlrsday next.” 

The Chairman then suggestcil, that 
they should go iip with the Adilrcss to 
the Prince' Regent, on the day specified 
ill the letter, viz. Thursday, Alarch 7. 
Those gentlemen who intended to proceed 
to Carlton-House would be good enough 
to favour him with their names. The 
court of directors conceived it was better 
to go uj» at three o’clock, although the 
levee woidtl be held at two — the former 
hour being deemed more convenient. 
Those who wished to proceed from the 
Kast-India house WMiiild meet there at 
two o’clock ; other gentlemen, who might 
wish to go directly from their residence.^, 
would be met at Carlton-House, by the 
other proprietors, at three o’clock. 

]\Ir. It. Jackson said, there were two 
descriptions of [iroprictors connected with 
this ceremony — those who might desire 
to go to Carlton-House, and tliosc who 
were absolutely directed to go, by the re- 
solution of a former court. He, as mover 
of the Address, would certainly go, of 
course ; and he would ask, whether the 
East-lndia-Housc was not the proper place 
to go from ? Proprietors, proceeding from 
the India house, would find it very awk- 
ward to be seeking for the directors at 
Carlton-Housc. If it were intended to 
do the tiling respectfully towards the pro- 
prietors, they would meet at the East-In- 
dVa-House, and from thence follow their 
directors to Carlton-House. 

The Deputy-Chairman (John Bebb, 
Esq.) thought it could not fairly be ex- 
pected that those gentlemen who resided 
in tlie west end of the towii^ should tra- 
vel four miles to the Kast-lndia-Housc; in 
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order to have the trouble of going four 
miles back. He, tlicrcfore, w’ould pro- 
ceed from his own rcsitlcnee to Carlton- 
Housc. 

Mr. R, Jackson ^lid, he rccollci'tcd the 
time wlien the hoii. dircct(U* would have 
walked much farther to conciliate the 
good-will of tile proprietors. He now, 
however, Iiad attained bi.s object, ami his 
conduct .shewed what a striking diflereiici? 
there was between being iii and out of 
power. He was sure tlie lion, director 
would have walked three times forty 
miles to get into his present situation j 
although now a ride of four miks appear- 
ed to be so great an obstacle. He (Mr. 
Jackson) would concede much to courte.sy 
— but he would not suffer indignity from 
any set of men whatever. He would ci- 
ther go from that house, or not go at all, 
—fUear ! hear !) 

The hon. tE. F. Elphinstone — “ Tlier^ 
is no difficulty in our meeting at Carlton- 
House. ’fhere is a very fine anti-chamber 
there for oiu* reception, where wo may 
meet with as little difficulty, as in this 
room. Therefore, as this is the; case, I 
hope gentlemen will bo suftereil to accom- 
modate themselves, either liy proceeding 
directly to Carlton -House, or by as.som- 
bliiig liero.” 

’riio Chairman — It was really with 
a view to the accommodation of the pro- 
prietors that this proposition was made. 
I wish, myself, to meet here— aiul 1 .shall, 
with many other direetors, be liappy to 
proceed with sueli gentlemen as do not 
intend to meet at Carlton-House.”— 
(Hear! hear !) 

The Deputy-Chairman — “ 1 wish to 
know, from the hoii. proprietor, whether 
tlie principle be lays down is to preclude 
any gentleman wlio dues not ineuii to pro- 
ceed from this house, from going up with 
the Address ? — / no !) Then I hope 
he will allow gentlemen to suit their own 
convenience so much, as to meet here, if 
it be agreeable to them, or at the anti- 
chamber of Carlton- House, if that is more 
suitable to them. I am sure, the pro- 
prietors w'iil not think, after the explana- 
tion which has been given, tliat any thing 
disrespectful is intended^ although the 
proposition had been received in a way 
calculated to excite sucli a suspicion.** 

Mr. R, Jackson said, he coincided in 
the propriety of the mode of proceeding 
as it had been described. Nothing could 
be faiirer, than that those who pleased to 
go fi'om the Itidia-House, the seat of their 
great cdfjporation, should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, whilst those who 
thought fit to go directly from their places 
of re;:iueiice to Carlton-House^ should 
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have liberty so to proceed. But lie felt, 
and he wouhl iirdiitain the opinion, that 
the diiinity of the general court was con- 
cerned hi this matter; and, properly to 
support thisilipfiiit}, the proprietors ought 
to follow their executive body to Carlton- 
house . — (Hear ! ht^ttr 0 

Mr. /fume said, it occurred to him, in 
this proceeding, . which was somewhat 
novel, that the court should he guided in 
what they did, by the custom pursued in 
the case of all other corporate bodies. 
Was there any instance of a part of tlie 
corporation of the city of Loudon pro- 
ceeding with an address, from one place, 
and meeting another part of tlieir luidy 
at Carl ton-i louse ? Such a proceeding was 
quite iiiiprcccdeiited. The same might 
be observed of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Was it not, iti poiut of 
form, adopted in all similar cases, that 
a particular place of meeting sliould be ap- 
pointed, at which gentlemen, who were 
called on to present an address, should 
sisscmble ? If gentlemen did not like to 
come from the west end of the town to 
the India-House, why could not an inter- 
mediate place of meeting he ap|)ointcd, as 
was done in the case of the university of 
Oxford? 

JMr. Low/tfli'jt—** T must make this ob- 
servation, that 1 never heard so indecent 
a remark as that whitdi fell from the l)c- 

K -Chairman. — (fJries of order 0 If 
irruples to come four miles, in order 
to go with an address, accompanied by 
the proprietors, 1 shall certainly scruple 
to go four miles, to give him iiiy vote 
wlien he next staiuls for the situation tif 
director. I think he ought to he culled 
to account, for lowering the dignity of 
the court of proprietors, when they arc 
about to bc^ iiitroiiuced to tiic presence of 
the Prince Uegent. Surely, Sir, when the 
Deputy-Chairiiiaii observes, that he would 
not go four miles on such an occasion, he 
cannot expect from the prui>rietors that 
respectful attciitioii towards liiiiiself and 
his brother directors, which is refused to 
the Prince Hegeiit ,” — (Cries of order !) 

The lion. F, Elphinstone^** If the 
court of proprietors will indulge or suffer 
the lion, geiitleuiaii to hold such language 
as he does, on almost every occasion, 
upon luy word, you will rcmler a seat 
within your bar scarcely fit for a gentle- 
iiian to accept oL~—(Hear / hear His 
language is such as no gentleman ought 
to make use of to another. He durst not 
use that language to me, although I am 
an old man, which he is in the habit of 
holding to others, every day. It is cou- 
vertiug our court into a bear-garden.—- 
(Hear / hear ^—Instead- of keeping up 
that respectable appearance which an as- 
sembly cooipOBed of so many hon. gentle- 
men, ought to be distinguished 
(Heart heart} 


Mr. Hume begged leave to make one 
observation, with respect to his hon« 
friend. The hon. director was, he con- 
ceived, one of the last persons in that 
court who ought to call any individuaJ to 
order for iaiiguiige that appeared to be 
improper. When the hon. director heard 
the terms assassin, and natHre*s worst 
pltijnue, applied by a learned gentleman 
to him, on a former day, he did not no- 
tice them. He should always support a 
call to order, when it was proper — but he 
would not be silent, when an hon. pro- 
prietor was interrupted for u.sing expres- 
sions which were perfectly correct, and 
appeared to be extremely moderate, when 
compared with those he had just stated, 
lie looked to the chair for order — and be 
deprecated the use of such expressions as 
the hon. director had uttered, by any per- 
son in that court, whether before or be- 
hind the bar. 

Mr. S, Di,von said, he believed an una- 
nimous vote had passed the court, that 
the Chairman and Deputy- Chairman the 
mover and seconder of the address, toge- 
ther vvith such of the proprietors as chose 
to attend, should go to Carlton- House to 
present it. He meant not to affront any 
man’s feelings — but every person, he 
thought, would allow this— that tlie pro- 
per course would be, for the Ctiairman 
and Deputy Chairman to meet at this 
house, in order to give all the proprietors 
who pleased, an opportunity of going up 
as a corporate body. Gentlemen, who 
did not chose to meet here, might, if they 
thought fit, join the procession oil its 
way, or assemble at Carlton-House. But 
he would not hesitate to say, that those 
gentlemen in the direction, who catue*to 
tlie liidia-House to join their brother-pro- 
jirictors, would shew a mark of respect 
that would be grateful to liis feelings, and 
to those of the proprietors in general. Un- 
less a very great distance, illness, or some 
equally cogent excuse prevented the direc- 
tors from thus'hsseinbling, he hoped they 
would meet at the India House ; and, he 
was sure, the greater the number that 
assembled on this occasion, the more 
marked would be the respect paid to the 
Prince Regent in presenting the address. 
He thought this would not be considered 
as interfering with the feelings or the 
convenience of any individual ; and with 
these impressions he would say to the 
court, let us proceed to Carltou-House 
as a corporate body.’* 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after being ac- 
cused of converting that court into a bear- 
garden, he found it necessary to offer* a 
few words in his defence. He did not 
mean' to say any thing personally disre- 
spectful to the court of directors, but this 
he would assert, that the same cond^, 
if used towards them, which it was pro- 
pose to. adopt with respect to the Prince 
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Uegciit, would be considered highly im- 
firoper. If they went up with the ad- 
dress, let not a few miles farther or 
nearer prevent them from proceeding to- 
gether. The method now proposed, tend- 
ed to lower the loyalty and respectability 
of that court in the eyes of the sovereign. 
For if they did not all intend to go up to 
the foot of the throne, why did they vote 
an address purporting to come from the 
general body ? Now as to his having made 
that court a bear-garden, he should only 
observe, that he would speak his mind in 
a free and independent inaiiner, and no 
tlirear, no interruption should shut his 
mouth. He spoke as an iudepcndaiit man, 
and he always would do so, but the loud- 
ness anil roughness of his voice some- 
times gave an effect to his words which 
he did not mean, lie did not, however, 
regret the speech which he lind delivered 
at the last general court, althotnrh he be- 
lieved it was in consequence of it that he 
had just received the rap over the knuckles 
from the hoii. director. 

'I''he Dt'/wtif Chairman said that the 
charge of intending any disrespect to the 
general court, or of suspecting that they 
harboured any feeling of disloyalty, which 
had just been made by the lion, proprie- 
tor, he would rebut in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. The whole teiiour of liLs 
life refuted the accusation which was ut- 
terly groundless.— / /icur />) — He 
thought that those gentleuieii who met at 
the anti-chamber of Carl ton- House, in or- 
der to save them from going and return- 
ing a coiisidcrfiblc distance, manifested 
conduct as loyal and as proper as that of 
the individual's who might cliiise to meet 
at the India -Huiise. He, uiidoubtiMlIy 
meant to proceed to Carl ton- House from 
his own residence ; and in doing so, he 
denied that any disrespect was shewn, or 
was intended to be shewn to the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman — “ This subject has 
gone a little farther than T think it ought 
to have gone, and it may now he proper 
to put an end to it. nierefore let it he 
understood, that such gentlemen proprie- 
tors, as wish to go up with the address 
from this liousc, will meet me here on 
Thursday next at two o’clock.” 

HERTFOllD COLLEGE. 

The Chairman — Wc shall now pro- 
ceed to the regular business of the day, 
which is, to take into farther considera- 
tion tlie resolution proposed on the 6th 
ult. relative to the Company’s seminary 
at Hertford, on which the previous ques- 
tion has since been moved.” 

Mr. Grant rose and said, that he was 
extremely glad to avail himself of the in- 
dulgence, which the court had been pleas- 
ed to afford him, to repel the charges 
brought against him, in consequence of 


what had fallen from him when he last 
addressed the court, lie was solicitous, 
not only to repel those charges which ap- 
plied personally to himself, hut he was 
equally anxious torcfule those accusations, 
which touched upon the conduct of a body 
of which he formed a part. 

Mr, 1 rise to order, and beg 

to ask one qucstioii#-vvherhcr if this is to 
be a reply, contrary to the usage of tlie 
court, as I have always understood it, 
the hon. ex-director having delivered liis 
sentiments, and now ap|K'ariiig to come 
forward to make another sjicoch in the 
shape of a reply — will it, 1 request to 
know, be allowed to me and to several 
other individuals to speak in answer to tlie 
.statement of the hon. cx-diirctor } I 
would also ask whether it would not be 
better, if, arconiing to the invariable 
rules of the court, the lion. (Miairiuaii 
would cull oil the? lion, ex-director, to ex- 
plain any thing that had taken place on a 
former occasion, instead of proceeding 
with a .‘Jccoiid speech, on a subject which 
be had fully disciissed at the previous ge- 
neral court ? We must, Mr. Chairman, 
look to you and to you alone for a dcci- 
.sion.” 

Mr. Grant ,— I hog to call to the rc- 
colleciioii of the court how the matter 
really stands. At the terniinatioii of the 
last general court, nirrequc.sling leave to 
address the proprietors again, 1 distinctly 
.stated my wi.sh to corri.'ci a variety of 
ini.sreprcseijtatiuii.s, and 1 considered it to 
have been settled that 1 .should go fully 
into flic question, as far as the misrepre- 
scutatioiis, complained of, c.xccnded. — It 
is however for you, Mr. Chairman, to de- 
cide whether my idea is correct or other- 
wise.” 

The Chairman . — “ The last general 
court, in eou-sequcnce of what was then 
moved by my hon. friend (Mr. Grant) did 
conic to a resolution that he should have a 
full opportunity of .speaking to the ques- 
tion.” 

Mr, Hume , — “ Of explaining y I believe, 
sir.” 

Mr. S. Dixon said. — The hon. ex- 
director at the last court, requested that 
he might be allowed an opportunity to re- 
])cl certain attacks, which had been made 
on ]iini.self personally. That, undoubted- 
ly was tlie liberty for which he applied. 
But he (Mr. Dixon) thought it rather too 
early to anticipate what the worthy gen- 
tleman was about to say. He ouglit to 
be permitted to goon ; and he hoped that, 
when he w.as endeavouring to repel per- 
.soiial attacks, the court would not be too 
tenacious of the liberty they had granted, 
and that , they would not insist on too 
strict a line of explanation. He felt ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. ex-director 
bad not been heard without interruption. 

Mr. Grant, — ** 1 am obliged to the 

2M2 
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hoii. proprietor. The main object for 
which I rise, is, not to bring forward new 
matter, but to call llie attention of the 
court to those misrcpresciilations which 
have been iiitrotiuccd in the course of the 
discussion. I tlesin; to repel tliose state- 
ments which are founded in error, whe- 
ther they respect myself oi tliose with 
whom I have tlieiioiioiir to act. And in 
proposing to do this, 1 inn not pursuing 
any design of indulging in jiersonalities, 
although 1 must notice the assertions of 
individuals. My aim wiJI be .«elf-defcnee, 
the defence of I lie ilirectoral body, ami of 
the iiistiliiiioii — 'J’hese are the points 
which T am solieitous to submit to the 
propriclois.” 

JMr. irUsfw — “ I rise to ask, whether 
the same latitude will be allowed to each 
gentleman, who has already spoken on this 
question.^ If not, I snhinit that the hon. 
ex-director has no right to proceed at such 
length.’* 

Mr. Lou'nfif‘!t . — “ And if lie he allowed 
to proceed, I hope the hon. ex-director 
will not call me to order when 1 ojicii my 
mouth. In the case of a gentleman of 
their own body, the directors ought to he 
less partial lliaii in tliat of an ordinary 
pro|>rietor, yet I can scarcely say two 
worils without being interrupted. If in- 
diilgciiee be granteil to this hon. gentle- 
man, 1 ho])e neither Hie court of proprie- 
tors nor of directors will, in future, call 
me to order so frequently as they have 
done.” 

Mr. H, Jackson. — ** The objects slated 
by the hon. ex-director are twofold — one 
is to repel every thing alleged against 
liiiiiseir — the other, to undertake the de- 
fence of the direi’tors in general, who, he 
is pleased to think, have been accused in 
the cuiirse of llie.se dii^enssions. Oentle- 
iiu n would do well to pause before they 
proceed further. 'J'hcy are about to 
establish a precedent of an extraordinary 
nature ^ for, if they allow the hon. ex- 
director to speak at length, how far will 
tlicy be dealing justly and. honourably to 
me, thus to drive me on to a perioil of 
the day, when the patience of the proprie- 
tors will be exhausted, and when, if I have 
the powers of speaking ^at all, my exer- 
tions will he necessarily without effect. 
I will listen to every thing the hon. ex- 
director can say in his own hclialf, now he 
is placed on his defence, I will attend to 
the observations, and if I feel any thing to 
have been stated incorrectly I will retract 
that statement. Ihit the court of pro- 
prietors ought to take especial care that a 
bad precedent is not established. As far 
as personal respect goes 1 will listen to the 
hon. gentleman ; but it ' is ratlicr hard, 
that, ill addition to all the talents which 
are arrayed on the other side of this ques- 
tion — in addition to the statement orfui^s 
which we have heard, and to the loii^ 


speech which the hon. cx-dhfcctor has re- 
cently made— he should how profess irr 
address the court on general grounds.**— 
(Xo, no f from several parts of the 

Mr. Grant . — “ I profess not to go into 
any" matter in which I am not personally 
concerned. It is not my intention indeed, 
to confine myself to what cotK'ertis me, 
indififti/ailr/t hut !o advert also to that 
which affects the character of the body 
to which 1 belong, and surely, as a part 
of that l>ody, I have a right to take this 
cour.se, in order to aiisw'er what has been 
.stated by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Hume,) 
who has advanced many strong inisrepre- 
.seiitatioiis. If the court chuse to indulge 
me ill this, 1 am ready to proceed.” 

Air. Hosanquet . — “ I really think, sir, 
we are losing a great, deal of time in an 
unnecessary matter. I eoneeive that the 
fairest line to he pursued on the present 
occasion, is this— if one gentleman be 
permitted to sjieak, in answer, let others 
he permitted also . — {Hear ! hear I) Hy 
coming to this determination, we shall he 
infinitely more likely to get rid of this 
business, in a s|>ccdy manner, this day» 
(and I hope the discussion will not extend 
beyond it) than if we follow a different 
course.** 

Mr. R. Jaehson . — The hon. ex-di- 
rector says, that he will explain every 
thing personal to himself, and In; also ob- 
serves, very justly, that matters which re- 
spect the general body of diVi?(*tors may 
also affect bini, and that therefore be 
wishes to touch upon them. Now so long 
as the hon. ex-direcior coiifiiies himself to 
simple explanation we are hound to hear 
liim. If he do not so coniine himself, 
then //o/;, Mr. Chairman, have a dutya*iid 
a duty of considerable importance to dis- 
charge. Should yon neglect the disirharge 
<»f it, then my hon. friends fear that vve 
shall have endless debates, and conclusions 
infinite.” 

Mr. Grant said, tliat if he did not con- 
ffne liimsclf to that line, which from the 
beginning he had marked out, it would 
then be the duty of the Chairman to in- 
terpose. He repeated that his task would 
he to obviate those mi5rej»rc.scntatioiis 
and erroneous .stateiiients, to which he had 
more than once adverted, as affecting him - 
self, either individually, or as a memherof 
the direcloral body. He. hoped therefore 
he might now, without iiiterriiptioii, pro- 
ceed in this course, a course which, he 
begged leave to say, he did not take, be- 
cause he advanced any claim to the lionor 
of being the parent of the institution in 
question, an honor which the learhtd 
gentleman (Mr. H. Jacksou) was pleased 
the other day to assign to him. 'llie in- 
stitution might indeed be properly said 
to be the child of the direction, and in 
particular the liou. gentleman who Ailed 
chair at the time it was orifipnated^ 
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(Mr. Klpbitill^ne) gave it Iiis decided and 
official support. Atid the public at large, 
as well as tlic board of rontroul, and the 
parties more immediately concerned, had, 
he believed, very g ’iierally concurred both 
in the object and the plan of the iiistitu> 
tioii. 

He certainly was not unwilling to take 
any, even the utmost share of responsibi- 
lity upon himself ; yet ill supporting the 
Institution he trusted that no predilection 
in its favour, or in favour of any persons 
connected with it, wouhl carry him far- 
ther than truth and justice wouhl war- 
rant. He was convinced that the Kast-India 
college was an institution calculated to do 
much good and of a most important kind. 
And that, although unfortunate circiim- 
stances had o|K;raied to its detriment, it 
had already done good. {Uaar ! hear /) 
With these corrections he must conscieii- 
liously support that iiiiich abused, much 
injured estahlishiueiit. (Hear ! hear f) 
Hut if he indeed saw, or thought, that it 
was likely to prove noxious to the best in- 
terests of youth, and instead of rearing 
them ill good learning and good princi- 
ples, that it w'oiild tcml on ilie whole to 
deprave their morals, he wouhl, that mo- 
ment, withdraw his support from it for 
ever. {Hear ! hear 

I'he first thing of whieh the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) and other gentlemen, 
had accused him, personally, was, 
throwing things in their mouths they 
never meant.** 'J’liis maybe understood as 
a charge of attributing to them seuiiiiients 
and exjiressioiis wdiicli they had never 
uttered nor intended to utter. How then 
did this case really staml ? When he and 
other geiillemen addressed the court, on 
this subject, they made llieir statements, 
relative to wliat had hern said by the hon. 
jiroprietor, from wliat they had read as 
rcporteil in the public papers. They an- 
swered what was contained in those pa- 
pers, not cliargiijg the hon. geiitlcuieii 
with having delivered themselves in the 
terms there expressed, but as the state- 
ments so reported wont to discredit and 
to destroy the character of the Kast-Iiidia 
college, he (:Mr. Grant) profess(!d by his 
speech to reply to them. These state- 
ments were given in the names of the 
gentlenieii, who now complained that they 
were misrepresented ; — whether they 
were really spoken by those gentlemen 
or not he could not say, because he was 
himself, at the time of the debate, at a 
great distance, entirely ignorant that any 
such debate wa.s intended. The state- 
ments were given to the public, as the sen- 
timents of the hon. gentlemen, in the most 
open manner ; they were disseminated from 
one end of the country to the other ; he 
had heard of them in Scotland ; and he, 
with other persons who thought they were 
imjU8t,had au unquestionable right to ar- 


raign them. This he had done, confining 
himself to the things charged, not asser- 
ting, or determining who were the au- 
thors of them. 

It was for those gentlemen, to whom 
the newspapers had ascribed them, to say 
'ivhether they were correct or not. That 
question lay between them and the pub- 
lishers. If he I^d mis-stated the con- 
tents of the papers, he was chargeable with 
misrepresentution, but this was not al- 
leged, yet the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion had btx'ii boldly advanced, ns if he 
had imputed all those assertions to tlie 
hon. gentlemeii — a thing, agaiii.st which 
he had expressly guarded himself, at the 
time. And was iic not j)eifectly entitled 
to pursue tliis courst‘ ? Su|)|)osiiig more 
WHS stated in the public papers than those 
gciitletiieu had said, was it luoper, he de- 
manded, that accusations which, whether 
used by them, or not, were injurious and 
urgent, should go uncoiitradicted ? Certain- 
ly not ; silence in such a case would be cul- 
pable. He had therefore replied to these 
accusations ; but that they came from 
the bon. gentlemen, in whose names 
they were given, he had not affirmed; 
though it was fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that he had never heard the hon. 
gentlemen had disclaimed them. 

At a later period indeed, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) took occasion to in- 
form the court, that there was another rc- 
jKirt of the doliate in a very respectable 
monthly publication— (77*^ Asiatic Jour» 
and tin’s report tlie hon. gciitleniait 
said, lie believed to be correct, ’’lliis re- 
port then might be taken as the one accre- 
dited by the lion, gentlemen, and allowed 
by them to spi^ak their .sentiments. Dili 
if it diflered materially from the first, still 
the errors of the first ought to he pointed 
out ; for tliis second edition of llu; debate 
appeared at a much later period, and had 
afar more limited circulation, the month- 
ly journal ill which it was contained pro- 
bably nut exceeding two thousand copies, 
«aiid the state of the daily paper which 
gave the first edition, being said to 
aiiiouiu to seven tiiousaud copies. There- 
fore, there; was all the rcjison in the 
world for promptly repelling fallacious as- 
sertions, which had been so widely disse- 
minated. Hut the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had now put his case on this foot- 
ing, that he had alleged nothing po.si- 
tively relative to the college ; that he had 
merely called for inquiry, in consequence 
of the rumours that were spread through- 
out the country. He (Mr. Grant) would 
try the accunicy of this as.sertion by a re- 
ference to the reports in ibc Asiatic Jour- 
nal, which the hon. proprietor admitted 
to be true and faithful. ** We charge no- 
** thing (said the hon. proprietor, in his 

recent speech) against the college, wc 

only cqll for inquiry. And why ? Bc^ 
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“ cause reports have goncabvoaddetiimeu- 
tal to the character of the college, aiirl all 
persons must 1jiiv(j licarti there are doubts 
wild her the college was goiog on well.’* 
But (asked the hoii. tx-diitciurj was 
there really no charge made ? Did the 
report in the AaUitu' Juunud eoiitain no 
accusation against t!ic morals, the litcra> 
turc, and tiic discipline of the college? 
Assuredly it did. He tvould read some 
passages from the lion, proprietor’s speech, 
(delivered on the Ifithof Dec. last) as re- 
ported ill that work, to verify this fact. 
In that spceeli, the lion, proprietor, 
among many other exceptionable passages, 
has tlie following: — “ Veiy dilferenl, in- 
deed, were tlie results he had to .submit 
“ to the aiteiitiou of the court. Other 
colleges slept in peace, they went on 
quietly and well. But this college, which 
was a disgrace to the Company, and to 
“ the country, and to all those who Imv 
longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
disorder, and irregularity. As the 
qiic.stioii was now agitated, ho should 
** consider himself lost to character, lost 
“ to every principle of candour and of 
justice, if he did not niate some of the 
** facts which had come to his hnoicledge** 
Now, (asked Mr. Grant) was not this 
professedly a statement of facts ? Wjis 
it not a formal and a direct charge, and 
of a very gross nature ? Could this be 
considered as the mere cominnnicatioii of 
a report ? Did it not exhibit a string, 
not of rumours, but of positively stated 
facts ? The hon. gentleman proceeded 
thus. Had not (asked Mr. Hume) the 
proprietors and the public heard of rc- 
** peated rustications and expulsions, of 
** charges of felony even, together with a 
** long list of .shameful ofTeiices, which had 
“ grown out of the proceedings at this 
“ college ? Were not the students dread- 
ed by every honest and peaceable inha- 
** bitant of the ueighbourhoud ? Were 
not they and the college equally iiotori^ 
ous iu the country ?** Again, the hoii. 
proprietor observed, “ Tliat when the 
** money laid oat on this institution was 
expended for purpose.s of evii, instead 
of benefit, when the object of granting 
instruction in Oriental literature ap- 
** peared, iip to the last year, to have been 
«« very little attendeddo, when a know- 
ledge of vice, instead of a proficiency 
** in learning, seemed by concurring ac- 
** accounts to prevail— then, most assured- 
•* ly, the smallest grant was too much.” 
Now he (Mr. Grant) would ask, whether 
these were not, on the face of them, 
charges of facts, aud not statements of 
rumour? He demanded whether they 
were not given with the opinion aud au- 
thority and apparent conviction of the 
hon. gentleman, thatauch was really the 
character of the college? And if tfiis 
were the case, what b^ame of the boii.' 


gentleman’s .statement, tliat||p had made 
no charge, that he had directed no attack 
against this institution ? {Hear ! hear f) 
He should now state t4> the court sonic of 
I lie expressions made use of by the learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) in his 
.speecii as reported in iXxc Asiatic JournaU 
The learned gentleman said, ** that the 
“ proprietors had no sooner couiiteiiaiiceii 
a seminary, than the gentlemen behind 
“ the bar ran wild. Instead of ex school, 
they immediately created an univei-sity. 
** As if the mania of India had reached 
the directors iiiKiiglaiid, they instantly 
appointed professonships of all descrip- 
“ tions, &c. &c. Ill a few years after 
the institution, lie found that every 
“ thing was going wrong. He hearil that 
“ the boys were growing wild, and in- 
stead of being informed that they were 
proceeding quietly with their stiidie.s, 
nothing but histories of conduct the 
the most extravagant and disgraceful, 
“ reached his ears. So shainefHl were 
the circuuistauees related to him, that 
** he concluded irregularity ami audacity 
had been advertised as the qualifications 
“ necessary to entitle the youths to ap- 
** licar as candidates for election into the 
“ college.** This (observed JMr. Grant) 
was not merely a statement of what had 
been said by others. It was evidently de- 
livered iu the spirit of vehement accusa- 
tion. Though introduced as what the 
learned gentleman had heard, it becomes 
at once a series of charges, accredited by 
the learned gentleman, and urged with all 
the violence that pre-established proof 
could warrant. — with the same confidciicc 
as if the reports which the learned gcii- 
tlciiiaii said he had heard, had been sub- 
stantiated by him as truth. Tlie learned 
gentleman again observed, “ he felt the 
** utmost degree of sliaiuc and conipunc- 
tion at hearing that the students were 
“ in the frequent commission of every 
** species of offence.** And then came a 
ixisitivc assertion, that insurrections, 
“ and every kind of disorder and irregu- 
larity were continually occurring?* 
Ill another part the learned gentleman 
stated ** that the manner in which the 
“ college had been conducted was so re- 
pugnant to every principle of order and 
** morality as to prevent individuals from 
** sending their sons there?* Again after 
stating that three or four hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been expended on the 
college, the learned gentleman observed 
that, ** Instead of a blessing it had bc- 
** come a misfortune and a bane. It gave 
us vice when we asked for learning^i-' 
centiousness when we looked for good 
“ order and propriety-^idleness and rfw- 
order when we expected docility and 
subordination?* Now he (Mr. Grant) 
would ask, were not all these charges ? 
He .apprehended that they were direct 
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charges— ch^gcs of the grossest nature — 
not conveying the sentiments of others, 
but given as expressing the opinions and 
feelings of tlie learned gentleman himself. 
The hon. proprietor too (IMr. Hume] had, 
in his very last speech, though he <lis« 
claimed the fact, heen the iicciiser of the 
college, and not the reporter of the sen- 
timents of others. Wliat he had advanced 
in that speech dllTered totally from the 
• language of doubt, to which he professed 
to have conliiied himself all along. He 
there said, iiKlirect terms, “ You have at 
“ Hertford college all the disadvantages 
** of a public school without any of its 
heiicfits.*’ This appeared to him to be 
a charge agfiinst the establishment. It 
could not he coiisidere<l as an echo of the 
feelings of others. The hon. proprietor 
liad also accuscjl the direclors, with hav- 
ing concealed the true state of the college 
from the proprietors. This was an at!cn- 
^satiuii utterly unsupported and utterly 
groundless ; neither lie nor the other advo- 
cates of tile college had aflorded any 
just occasion for sucli a charge. I'he 
honorable proprietor had also asserted, 
founding himself on tlie authority of a 
spcecli delivered by an hon. director (Mr. 
li. Parry) in 1812, tliat one half of the 
college was then expelled. Uut this state- 
ment was as little borne out by facts as 
many others which had been made. 
These, however, were distinct charges 
adopted distinctly and unequivocally by 
the hon. proprietor, in the very speech 
which he couiiuenced by stating, that he 
si)oke hypothetically— that lie in.?icly 
meant to argue if certain reports were 
true, then the consc<iuences wliich holi.id 
stated must follow'. By a repetition of 
those charges in tin*, most aggravated terms, 
he again arraigned the individuals connect- 
cd with tlie college, after the gn>uiid of 
accusation had been most materially re- 
moved. The boil, proprietor, therefore, 
must he considered as the immediate 
maintainer of those charges, .so fur as Itc 
has advanced the sentiments contained 
in them — and his assertion that he did 
not come forward in the shape or charac- 
ter of an accuser, falls to the ground. 

Mr. f/ra/i/ said, he did not nicaiiat that 
moment, to go again into the examina • 
tion of those charges. This had been al- 
ready done, and most effectually, for the 
purpose of. shewing that every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the college 
had been grossly overstated. But he 
thought it necessary to repel, at the earli- 
est opportunity, the accusations that had 
been brought against him and others, of 
having misrepresented the assertions of 
the learned gentleman and the hon. pro- 
prietor. This, he conceived, he had fully 
effected by shewing first, that he had as- 
cribed to the newspapers, not to the hon. 
gentlemau, the uisrepresentalioDS con- 


tained in them, find then by distinctly 
meeting and refuting the charges stated 
in tlicir names in the pages of the Asiatic 
Journal^ to which he had been referred 
for a correct report of their speeches. 
But here he might take occasion to ob- 
serve, that the reports contained in that 
Journal, did not materially differ from 
those eirciilated ii^tlie Times newspaper. 
Any gentleman who took the trouble of 
comparing tliem would find that tiic dif- 
ference was hut little. The matter then 
resolved itself into this, that even taking 
the report which tli(‘y had selected as most 
(iccnrately representing their views, they 
still appeared to the accusers, not merely 
relating the sentiments of others, but 
directly advancing their i>wii ; advancing 
too, ilk substance, what, as given in the 
newspapers, they would not allow to be 
a Just report of their speeches. It was 
for the court and the public to judge of 
the consistency of this proceeding. It 
was for the public to decidkn liow far those 
genllcimm could remove fnim themselves 
the charge of being accihsers, when even 
now, that the Tiiost material parts of their 
allegations had been clearivl away, they 
still fell into some of tlierr original 
charges; aii<l this too, whilst they would 
induce the court to consider such state- 
ments as iioriiiiig more than llie echo of 
reports wliicli had reached them in com- 
mon with the rest of the public. The 
truth of such asserlions he must again, 
ami ever deny. ’’I'he wliolo of those 
.statements wire at‘gra>’atc.d and k xaggei- 
iii the liicrlicst tlegi ce ; and when the facts 
were broiiglit down to their real amount, 
they won'd ho found very kli/?l‘re?it both in 
extent and kind, from the rep?*es'’ntations 
vvhicli hail been made. 

Anolln r part of tliis question, wliicb, 
in his view, was very material, was fJiat 
wdiicli iv-lateil to I be Tkutnrc ami objects of 
the institution iiself. 

JMr, 1 rise to order, 'riiis, 

I .‘«iilniiir, is explanation, and to e x - 
plam.viiMi the hon. ex-director ought to 
confine himself.'' 

Mr. (int.'if begged the hon. proprit.-torV 
pardon — he was strictly explaining. 'I’lko 
court would recollect that the lion, gen- 
tleman (!Hr. Hume), in his last .speech, 
charged the court of directors with having 
deviated from the original plan of the in- 
stitution, by forming a college instead of 
a .school — and having in consequence of 
that change been the cause of all the dis- 
orders which had subsequently taken 
place. He denied those statements, ami 
was really to prove that they were erro- 
neous. He hud, he conceived, a right to 
answer them. They applied to him j>er- 
sonally-^and they a{)plicd also to many 
members of the cxkiirt of directors. 'I'o 
him, however, their application was parti - 
cularly directed. Now he was prepared 
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satisfactorily to refute those statements, 
and if he were permitted to do so, he 
would proceed. 

He hegitcd to say in the outset, that 
when he first heard it advanced, that the 
instituti'un wiu originally iiitendeil to be a 
school, he was |ierfeftly astonished. He 
had no idea tliat such an opinion rested 
in the mind of aiiy gentleman— and he 
must for his own part, he believed he 
might also for the other individuals who 
were cmieeriuMl in the formation of the 
institution, utterly disclaim any such idea, 
intention, or knowledge. VV'herc was 
there the least evidence of it to be found? 
The learned gentleman has said that he 
fii*st jn'oposed a schauL Where does this 
appear ? The term school never appears 
ill the original plan, nor in the proeeed- 
ings for bringing it into operntiun. 'J'hat 
plan is professed to be an appropriate 
one, suited to the ends intended, and evi^ 
dently comprehends sucli a course of libe- 
ral learning as is pursued at the universi- 
ties. 'ilicplan is in its nature academical. 
No term could have altered that nature. 
He (Mr. Grant) never had the remotest 
idea of an institution in vvliicli youths 
should be subjected to flagellation, or any 
disgraceful exhibition of that kind. In 
corroboration of these things, he must 
refer to the first report of the tiircctors 
laid before the court of proprietors, in 
February, 1805, and to the proceedings 
that followed upon it. They would shew 
what was originally intended — and they 
would give the proprietors an op))ortunity 
of judging whether it was po.«sibIe 
anything in the nature of a schcml could 
then have been contemplated ? In that 
report it ivas set forth, “ That as the 
young gentlemen were to be actively eiii- 
])loyf?d, they should receive an education 
fitted to the duties of active life — coiii- 
prehciiding classical learning, and various 
branches of the arts and sciences. In In- 
dia they were to be completed in oriental 
literature, of which the ground-work was 
to be laid in this country. There was a 
most important period of life to be filled 
up, from the time they entered tlie college 
until they proceeded to India, which was 
the only period circumstances would al- 
low for tiie acquisition of European lite- 
ratnre— and, on the progress made in that 
department of learning, must, in a great 
degree, depend their future efficiency.*' 
This was what the report set forth — and 
then followed the course of study intend- 
ed for adoption, namely, classical learn- 
ing — a good acquaintance with arithmetic, 
algebra, and mathematics — the elements 
of general law, of the laws and constitu- 
tion of this countiy*— the rudiments of 
financial policy, and the principles of 
moral and religious conduct. Now^he 
asked, when all these branches of educa- 
tion were combined, besivles the elements 


of oriental learning, which, dt was consi- 
dered, might be proceeded in more advan- 
tageously, if the foundation were laid in 
this country, as preparatory to that gene- 
ral knowledge (which was to be perfected 
in India, after all the other parts of edu- 
cation had been completed), be asked then, 
whetl’.er it could, with any appearance of 
probability, be contended, that those who 
projected this plan originally contemplated 
a school as tlie iiistniincnt of carrying it 
into exeention? Could the proposal of 
such an institution, comprelieiidiiig all the 
branches of a libi'ral education, the most 
important subjects of university studies, 
be twistedyby any ingenuity, into the plan 
of a school ? Was tliere a single word itt 
any part oftlie original prospectus, which 
suggested the itlca of a school? Was 
there any school existing which professed 
to give instnictioii in one fourth of the 
branches of learning that were here enu- 
merated? Indeed, he might go further, 
and ask, whether there were not many 
collegiate establishments, which did not 
provide for so exti'iisive an education ? 
And, after all, if gentlemen were pleased 
to call it a school, or whether it were 
called a college or a seminary, the name 
could not alter the nature of the thing, or 
the principles on which it was founded. 
It could not still lie denied, that it went 
fur beyond the course usually taught at 
schools, or many establishments of that 
nature. It w'as, in fact, from the first, 
an academical institution, professedly 
founded for the purpose of giving that 
liberal instruction in the higher depart- 
ments c»f Icariiitig, which young men re- 
ceived at the universities ; and, let gentle- 
men give it wliat appellation they thought 
lit, the original projiosers of it intended 
it to supply the place of an university to 
the Company’s servants, and the things 
taught in it from the beginning, evidently 
shewed that it was applied to this object, 
and to no other. The very first draught 
of the scheme will be found to have con- 
templated such a liberal iiistitiition. The 
coniinittee of correspondence having been 
required by the court of directors to con- 
sider of a proper system of education for 
the Company’s civil servatits, to be con- 
ducted under the authority of the court, 
laid down the general principles and* great 
outlines of such a system, in a report de- 
livered on the 3d of October, 1804, 
which was approved by the court on the 
12th of the same month ; and on tlic 
26th of February, 1805, it w'as submittect 
to the consideration of a general court of 
proprietors, by whom it was also approv-^^ 
ed without a dissentient voice, or the least^ 
allusion to the idea of a school. In thfr 
mean time, that is, after the confirmatipn- 
given by the court of directors, in Octo- 
ber, 1804, to the original prospectus, ft 
select committee of directors was npmU 
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Dated to go into tlie details of .the plan 
and to form regulations for carrying it 
into etfect. The proceedings of that com- 
niitteewerc from its first appointment re- 
gularly recorded in a book of minutes. 
That book was now in the house ; it was 
open to inspection, and gcntlemeii might 
sec ill it, that the committee was from its 
conimcnccment called the. comm iit ee of col- 
lege, This title, committee uf college, stands 
at the head oferory day's proceedings. 

In April 11405, after tlie sanction of the 
institution, it was thought expedient, with 
a view to obtain assistance in framing the 
details, that a head master or principal 
should be ap|K)intod, and Dr. Henley was 
chosen for that important oilice ; a gen- 
tlemcii qualified to give instruction in the 
oriental languages was also appointed one 
of the professors. On the 12tli of June 
1805, the select committee who had been 
.employed to prepare the practical details 
of the system, made a report to the court 
of directors, which having been approved 
by that court, was oii the 12tU of July in 
the same year laid before the proprietors 
for their approbation, and in tlu? whole 
tenor of that report, tlie iiisiitutiou was 
treated as one ot a collegiate nature ; fre- 
quently it is expressly termed a college. 
(Here Mr. Grant turned to the pages of 
‘ the report). 

Mr. linme , — “ I rise to order. The 
lion, ex-director is reading documents lhai 
are not l>erore us." 

Mr. Grant , — documents held in his 
hand were the original prospectus drawn 
up by tlie. eoininittee of corits|)ondeuce, 
and the report of the committee of col- 
lege of the 12th of June, just mentioned. 
These documents had been siibiiiilt(?d to 
the court of proprietors, and were there- 
fore strictly liefore it. The. hitter of them 
uses in one place the expression “ Aca- 
demical Institution," but in every suc- 
ceeding page it is called a college ; and, 
what is more particular, a preparatoiy 
school is also proposed ill the report, for 
the reception of boys destined for India, 
who should not be sufficiently mature to 
enter into the college. The report closes 
with propositions respecting the appoint- 
ment of professors for the different 
brandies of literature and science, and the 
salaries to be allowed to them. The whole of 
this report, expressly holding forth a col- 
lege, wkh all its details of principal, 
professors, salaries, &c. was approved and 
sauctiotied by the general court, on the 
12th of July 1805, with entire unanimi- 
ty. Again, in March 180i», after it had 
b^ found that the edifice hired in Hert- 
ford for the reception of tlie professors 
and students was very inadequate in 
respect pf space and convenience, the 
court of directors brought a proposition 
before the general court fo# the purchase 
of land and the erection of a building on 
Asiatic Joum.^No. 21 . 


it, expressly for a college; the proprietors 
with unequal unanimity adopted the pro- 
position. He demanded, therefore, whe- 
ther, from the first suggestion of this in- 
stitution, down through all the snhsequent 
stages of its progress, any thing appeared to 
sliew that the directors had deviated from 
their original plan, or that this plan was 
the estabiishmcutflf a .school, and not an 
iii.stitntinn of a more liberal, that is of a 
collegiate nature.^ He asserted there was 
not the least evidence of this kind. The 
directors had only followed up their ori- 
ginal ideas, and lie could not help again 
expressing his surprize that any assertion 
like the present should have been brought 
forward. The learned gcntleinan still 
w'islicfl to maintain, that, in the original 
report, concerning an institution for tlic 
education of the Company’s young ser- 
vants, a school was the thing proposed — 
and that, when lie agreed to the establisli- 
inciit of a seminary, he meant not to 
erect a college, but a school, W'^hcre waS 
any proof of such an intention on either 
side, to be met with ? Where was there 
a shadow of twidence tliat the learned 
gentleman, in any stage of proceeding, from 
the beginning of the institiitioi) down to 
a very late period, entertained theideanf a 
school ? Was it to be found in the reso- 
lution which he moved in the general court 
ill Feb. 1805, and which that court adopt- 
ed ? TiCt the proprietors then examine that 
resolution, and see wludlier the term 
school even once occurs in it — or whether 
the idea of a school can be inferred froiA 
any part of it. 

Mr. It, ,/ackfOft. — “ JMy resolution 
wont t<i agree with the report of the court 
of directors, for the cstablishmeiit of a 
seminary. 'I'hat report is in print, and 
speaks of a head-master and .subordinate 
teachers — and al.-io of the admis.sion of 
boy.s of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age." 

Mr. Grant said, that he would .speak, 
presently, of the report which mentioned 
boys of fourteen years of age— but he first 
wished to draw Hie attention of the court 
to that re.solution the learned gentleman 
proposed on the 2Hth of February 1805, 
which he begged leave to read : — 

llcssolvcd — That this court doth 
highly approve of an cstahli.shment in 
this country for the education of youth 
dc.sigiied for the Company's civil service 
ill India, and promises itself the happiest 
consequences from a system, wliich, in- 
•stead of sending out writers to India at 
tiK) teniler an age to admit of fixed <ir set- 
tled principles, i>roposes to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and libe- 
ral learning, and thoroughly . to ground 
tliem in the religion, the constitution, 
ami the laws of their country ; so that 
when called upon to administer their 
functions aliroad, they may be mind- 

VOL. IV. 2 N 
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fill of tlie hif^h moral obligation under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British government, whose character, for 
justice, freedom, and beucvoleiico, they 
will feci it their duty and their pride to 
support.’* 

“ Now,** asked the hoii. cx-dircctor, 

“ was there any thing whatever in this 
re.soliiti(iii that conveyed the idea of a 
scliool ? Did it not altogether iK>int to an 
cstahlislimeiit tif a far inore extensive na- 
ture? Did it not contemplateanfl/>/}ro- 
priateimtituiifm for the civil servants of 
the Compaiiy ? such an appropriate insti- 
tution as is described in the first prosjiec- 
tivs ? ^^lid could a ac/zoo/ at all supply the 
« oil ISC of iusirnctloii, or answer the com- 
prehensive design there proposed ? The 
learned gentleman had referred to a part 
^ of the second report, which proposed the 
mode of carrying the original plan into 
cft*ect, and spoke of boys of fourteen 
(not of thirteen) years of age. But this 
would not help him. In the original 
prospectus, it had been inserted that boys 
of fourteen might be admitted into the 
inteiideil .seminary, but when the directors 
Ccinic to consider the details, they were 
decidedly of opinion that this age was 
too young for the course of instruction 
pointed out in the plan. They tliereforc 
proposeil, that, instead of receiving stu- 
dents of that age, into the college, a pre- 
paratory achuoty in which the inodti of in- 
struction should hai'iiioiiizc with the 
course to bo afterwards followed at the 
college, should' be provided for them-— 
and that the college should be appropriat- 
ed to tl’iosc of more mature years. Thi.s, 
so far from justifying the learned gentle- 
man's notion, expressly eontra-distiu- 
guislies the original institution from a 
school. The first time the (luestion came 
before the directors, in October 1804, 
a college was paiticularly spoken of, es- 
pecially by one gentleman, who took an 
active part in the dicussion. It tliuR ap- 
peared, that even from the commeucef- 
uicnt of the business, the idea of a col- 
lege was entertained. There is not the 
least evidence that a school was ever in 
cunteiiiplalion. The notion of intro- 
ducing lads of fourteen years of age into 
the. institution was taken from the Scot- 
tish universities. But it was soon found 
that this was loo early a period of life ; 
that boys of that age could not properly 
bo placed amongst youths of cider growth, 
* and that enc system could not be made 
compatible for both. A preparatory 
school for children of an early age, where 
they might be entered into a course of 
learning which would ht them ultimately 
for the gol|egc, was therefore proposed. 
This was , the whole idea. Not that a 
school t(f prepare the scn'auts the 

Company for the important duties they 
would have to dischai^e, but that school in- 


stniction, properly so called, might (jualify 
them to enter upon the coarse of appro - 
priate education dispensed at the supe- 
rior institution. He (Mr. Grant) wish- 
ed to- examine how the learned gentle- 
man had himself acted when the plan of 
the institution was first siibniitled to the 
court of proprietors. — He wished to know, 
whether he had originally acted according 
to the idea he now maintains, that u 
school only was to be founded ? 

Mr. Hume . — “ I am sorry to interrupt 
the hoii. ex-dircctor, but cannot help 
asking whether the topic he is now about, 
to enter upon, is nece.s.sary to rebut any 
charge mide personally against him ^ 
The hon. cx-dirwtor is, in fact, going 
liead by head, word by word, over his 
former speech.** 

Mr. Grant . — “ I am answering chiirges 
made against me by the hon. proprietor's 
learned friend, in which he also assisteil. 
If 1 am not allowed to proceed in rebut- 
ting those charges, I will cease from trou- 
bling the court farther.” 

Mr../i. Jackson . — “ I admit that every 
paper relative to the transformation of 
this establishment from a school to a col- 
lege, was laid before the propriiitors. No 
blame, on that point, attacbe.s to the court 
of directors. The question is, wlicther,;^ 
after ten years experience, we do not lind 
that we liave done Wrong — and, if it be 
.so, whether we •tight not to retrace our 
steps ?** 

Mr. Grant said, the learned gentleman 
had spoken of a change of this establish- 
ment, from a school to a college j but he 
denied that any such change had taken 
place. The court of directors were ac- 
cused of having made this change, and of 
being, consequently, the authors of all 
the evils that were complained of. Against 
those positions he mii.st strenuously con- 
tend, and he had the best ground for op- 
posing them. If the learned gentleman 
himself looked merely to the formation of 
a school, he wished to know why he had 
not oppo.sed the alteration? — (Hear! 
hear !) — He a.sked, did the learned gen- 
tleman ever raise his voice against the 
change ? That the learned gentleman never 
uttered a syllabic which could be con- 
strued to imply even a doubt respecting 
any thing relative to the college before 
July 1810, five years after the date of the 
institution, he had himself in substance 
admitted. But why did he, with such 
views as he now professes to have held, 
remain silent during all that time ? If he 
thought that so great a change in the na- 
ture of the institution had t^eu place, 
that this change had proved ruinous to the 
institution — and that it had become so 
dangerous to the ueighbourhood, aii^ so 
mischievous to the morals of tlie youth, 
lyould it not have been proper, was it not 
necessary for him to bave exposed tUesc 
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effects — to have opposed the continuance turbaiicc, yet we had it not then Said be- 
of the establishment ? — {Hear / hear !) — fore us Was this any reason why lie 
But what if instcadofhein^ merely passive, should not mention wliat he otherwise^ 
it shall he found that he liimself actively knew, and was it not notorious that a 
concurred in measures which he now con- disturbance had hap])eiied? Was there 
demned ? In a newspaper of IHOo, he then any thiin^ to hinder the learned gen- 
(iVlr. Grant) fonnd a brief account of a tieman from taking notice of such an oc- 
general court, held in that j'car, at which curreiice in his speech at that time ? 
the learned gentleman himself was almost According to 8ie sentiments he now 
the only speaker, atid at that court he declares he eiitertiiined, it would have 
spoke in favour of the very thing which been natural for him then to have at 
he now censured. The following was the least observed that there were rejKjrts ot 
statement given in the Titties rievvsp^apcr; disorders, anti that he should be happy to 
— “ Yesterday a general court was held at hear *1 hose reports contradicted. But 
the Easr-India Mouse for the purpose of no, there was not the remotest iiidicacioii 
laying before the proprieiors the further of any latent dissatisfaction. And all 
proceedings of the directors relative to the the learned gentleman did, waste niovts 
csiablishmeiit at Hertford castle for the an unqnalitied resolution of approbation 
rduoatioii of the young gentlemen intend- of the proficiency of the stiirlcnts in that 
<:d for the Company’s civil service in In- year IHIO? It is allowed that no report 
dia. Mr. Randle Jackson olfered a few from the directors, of a disorder tliat 
- remarks on the institution. He wished had happened a year before, was laid be- 
the term of remaining at college to be fore the ecncraf court. But it must be 
three years instead of two, ;md those who asked again, was there any necessity for 
passed three years at the preparatory the learned gentleman, knowing, as he 

school, to remain only two at college, says he did, that disturbances had arisen. 

The Cliainnan then put the (]uestioii on to come forward, uncalled for, and niove 
the several salaries to be allowed the pro- a resolution of approval ? — fHeur ! hear !) 
jVssors, wdiieli was passed unanimously.** — Where was liis consistency in propos- 
fle (.Mr. Grant) wished to know, wlic- ing.a motion of thanks, knowing, as Jic 
thcr, OH this occasion, it did not appear, declares he did, tlial disorder had exist- 
most clearly, that, instead of making any cd ? If he helievcJ the oecunenee of dks- 
objectiontotliccour.se pursued with re- ordcr>, .v:i> did he liot llieu call the col- 
fpect to the college, the learned gentle- lege to account, instead of proposing a 

man had d-.'cidedly gone along with it? vote of ajijirobation ? — {Hear! hear !) — 

And the dirt dors, at that time, certainly So iinudi for the history of the forma- 
had no reason to suppose that he would tion of this college. The leanicd gen- 
change his mind. On the 19th of July, tleinan has confidently asserted that it 
ivheii tlii.s resolution was cotifirmed, an was inttunled to establish a school, 
equal degree of unanimity prevailed. The and that a change in thi.s intention 
/earned gentleiiiaii oflered iio oppo.sitiou was the cause of all the subsequent 
whatever to the measure. And what has eiils. It i.s for the learned gen tieman to 
already a|>peared was not to bt; forgotten, .shew whether any idea of forming a school 
that, in JMarch IHOG, when the motion establislunf.iit ever existed — and how far 
for erecting a college was submitted to his conduct had comported with that idea, 
the general court, it was the learned ueii- he himself having been the peison who 
tieman liimself who moved that rc.sohi- in the general court had moved resolu- 
tion — never uttering one word about re- lions .sanctioning the successive iiicusureg 
ducing the establi.sliiiieiit to a .school, or of the court of directors for a collegiate 
compiaining that the original plan had institution. 

been departed from. — {Hear ! hear !) — The learned gentleman had told the 
How then was it that the learned gentle- court, iiidee<l, that he thought it his duty 
man came now to profess opinions so to iuterpo.se, when he heard of all those 
different ? For the court would ob.servc, disorilers ami disturbances. How did he 
that, during several years, nothing fell iuterpo.su? Wa.s it by stating them, and 
from the learned gentleman indicating the deiiiamliug an inquiry into the cireum- 
least change in his sentinient.s, respecting stances ? Xot in the least — ho had inere- 
eitherthe institution of a college or the ly moved, without assigning aiiysuchrea- 
practical effects of that institution. son as he now gives, that an annual re- 

The hull, ex-director said, he now port of the state of the college should 
came to the year 1810, when the learned be laid before the proprietors, 
gentleman moved a resolution, coiiinieii- 'SKv. R. Jackson — “Allow me to say, 

datory of the conduct of the students at that it was on a report of the cfmrt of di- 
thc college. Wa.s not the learned gentle- rectors-^ oppressing all the circumstances 
man aware, at that period, that some in- of riot and insubordination, that 1 movetl 
subordination kad been before manifested ? the resolution of approval. I read your 
Nc^** said the learned gentleman, “ for report, so far, with joy, because it led me 

though, in 1B09, there was some dis- to believe that past errors were likely to 
* Cl vr Cl 
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be guarded against. Nine young gentle- 
men were tlianked by tlic court on that 
occasion ; and, 1 conceived, that such a 
mark of respect would operate favourably 
on others/’ 

' Mr. Fattison — “ The learned gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of answer- 
ing every allegation — hut, at present, the 
hou. ex-director is in possession of the 
court." 

Mr. R, Jackson — “ The lion, ex-direc- 
tor ought to state the circumstances fairly. 
I heard with sorrow what had gone 
abroad, relative to disturbances iA the 
college, and, when [ proposerl the resolu- 
tion of approval, 1 distinctly gave no- 
tice, that if those di.sordei'S were conti- 
nued, I should move the expulsion of any 
person concerned in tlnrm, be he whose 
son he might, or however connected." 

Mr. Grant said, that to have made a 
report of a disorder which happened a year 
before, and to have done so when all was 
quiet, reviving the memory of it, when 
tliere was subsequent cause for approba- 
tion, would have been highly inexpedient. 

Suppression" was an improper term to 
use, for not doing so. He did not recol- 
lect any declaration of the nature thehon. 
gentleman mentioned, but his mentioning 
it proved that lie had no need of infor- 
mation from the directors. He should 
next proceed to another point wliidi had 
been misrepresented. It was alleged by 
those geiitleiiien who opposed the college, 
that it was instituted cliietly with a view 
to instruction in oriental literature. This 
he denied. 

Mr. S, Divon — With as great a de- 
sire as ever was possessed by any man to 
hear fairly what may he properly stated, 
1 appeal to the lion. Chairman, whether 
he Iras not, from the coininenceineut of 
this inquiry to the present nionient, ad- 
mitted wanderings and deviations from 
the subject, which ought not to have been 
allowed ? The lion, ex-dircctoi* ought to 
spare the time of the proprietors as much 
as he possibly could." 

Mr. Grant — “ I wish to do so.” 

Mr. 5. Dixon — “ It matters little whe- 
ther this or that gentleman stated what 
was erroneous in the cour.se of the de- 
bates on this subject.. The question now 
is, whether the situation of the college 
shall be inquired into by the directors ?" 

Mr. Zoicm/ctf— “ I say, if / spoke so 
irregularly 1 would be called to order. 
1 cannot bear such partiality.” 

The hoB. , F, Klphinstone — A great 
deal of time has been taken up on this 
subject of the college. I had as much to 
do with it as others. But; without con- 
sidering what had been said by any per- 
son, as to a college or a school having 
been originally intended, if we looH to 
what appears on the documents of the 
court, it will be found, that, until after 


February 1805, we never looked on the 
estnbiisiinieiit as a college. By reading 
our own re|K)rts and resolutions, wc shall 
know better what was intended, and wliac 
we did, at that time, than by hearing the 
opinions of genlleineii on the subject. At 
the beginning it was not considered to be 
a college but an institutfon for learning, 
and it went on so for months. An ar- 
rangement was afterAvards made by the 
court of directors, and they called it a 
college. From that lime, the business of 
the cstablisliiueiit was aUcred." 

Mr. Lowndes — “ This is a very candid 
observation.” 

Mr. “ I do not know of any 

such circumstance.” 

The hou. IF, F, Elphinstone-^^^ Not 
until after Fchniary 1805, will you find 
it culled a college.” 

Mr. Grant — “ If tlic hon. director will 
refer to tlie proeeedings of the 26th of 
Octt>hcr, 1804, fourteen days after the 
first meeting of the directors on this sub- 
ject, proceedings minuted at the time, 
lie wjll find that the committee which 
then met is s^Ied Uie “ committee 
of eoU^f^e^** and that this is the rntining 
title to the proiretidings of every meeting 
from that tiinc forward. (Here Mr, Grant 
took up the book containing the proceed- 
ings of the committee of college, which then 
lay before the directors, and pointed to the 
ruiiuing title in verification of his state- 
ment.) 

Mr. R, Jackson — ‘‘ ’'J'hcy Ihoro men- 
tion a head-master, not a prinvipnl** 

Mr. Grant said, that head-master and 
principal, were syiionimous. At the uni- 
versities, he believed, some of the heads 
of colleges were called masters. The 
jK)iiit, however, which he now wished to 
illustrate, was, whether the college was 
intended, princiiially, to afford instruetiou 
in the Oriental languages / It had been 
argued, that this was almost the only, at 
least the chief end proposed by the insti- 
tution — and that this liaviug failed, the 
whole institution had faileii. Now, he 
contended, that this was not the fact. 
The Oriental studies were merely subor- 
dinate-^the original plan supported this 
position. After going into a detail of all 
the prominent and principal branches of 
study, it said, towards the conclusion, 
“ tliere is a class of studies, strictly Ort- 
cntal, which docs not fall within the 
main design of this plan. But it is not 
denied, that the elements of one or two 
Oriental languages might be acquired at 
the institution with ac^ntage." What, 
then, did this prove ? Did it not shew 
that Oriental learning was merely subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to the other objects of 
the institution ? Passing over the classks 
and the various other branches of learn- 
ing, in which so many students had been 
proficient^ gentlemen had boldly asserted^ 
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that the institutiou had failed, only be- 
cause the Oriental 'department had not, as 
they were pleased to say, succeeded. I’o 
be sure, if these points were to be grant- 
ed, that Oriental learning was the chief 
object, and that this had failed, then the 
other conclusioii at which they would fain 
arrive, that the college had failed, would 
follow. Hence, it is essential to the argu- 
jiient of the hon. gentleiiieii to maintain 
that Oriental learning was the pninary 
design. Uut tlic learned gentlcnnaii's mo- 
tion of 1805, says not a word of Oriental 
learning, and that the court of di- 
rectors never intended to make this a 
leading branch of study, might be fiirtiier 
evinced from the languiige of lord Miiito, 
who was at the head of the board ofcotii- 
missioners, soon after the college was 
erected. That noble lord knew very well 
what tlie intention was — and he was 
’also a competent judge of the clTects it 
had produced, lii the cr>urse of liis 
speech, as governor-general, deliveretl at 
the public disputation at Calcutta in 
1810, his lordship expressed himself to 
this effect: — “ That the system of in- 
struction adopted at Hertford, by which 
a proffcieucy in Fluropean leaniing was at- 
tained, and the elements of the Oriental 
languages ' were act^uired, before the 
young men .arrived at Fort William, ren- 
dered it nimecessary to detain them there 
so long as had been customary in the col- 
lege there.” In 1813, liis lordsliip says, 
alter adverting to the limited knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, acquired at Hert- 
ford, ^Mt is not to he concluded from 
thence that the time allotted to attend- 
ance on that institution has been uiipro- 
fitably spent ; because, most wisely, in 
ihy opinion, the preliniiiiary education of 
the Company’s young sorvauts is not con- 
fined to studies merely Oriental, but, 
together with the classical instruction of 
ihc West (without which no Knglish geii- 
Uemaii is on a level with his fellows), I 
uuderstand that a foundation of polite 
literature is laid, and that the door is 
opened, at least, and the pupil's mind at^ 
tracted, to the elements of useful science, 
the seeds of which being sown, a taste 
for intellectual exercise and enjoyment is 
implanted, which seldom fails todcvclopc 
and mature these first germs of know- 
ledge at -the appointed season.” ^’'his 
was lord Miiito's opinion, who was first 
at the head of the board of controul, and 
then of the government of India, and he 
never had varied from it. And the opi- 
nion shewed that Oriental learning only 
formed a part, and that a subordinate 
part of the general system of education at 
Hertford ; so that if Oriental literature 
had not succeeded there, though he would 
mamtaiii that to a reasonable degree it 
had, yet the college could not with jus- 
tice be said to have failed. ' He should, 


however, have occasion presently to 
shew, that in this particular branch of 
learning, on which so much stress had 
been laid, there had by no means been 
such a failure as had been alleged. The 
court of ilirector.s liud been severely ar- 
raigned, on account of the conduct they 
adopted relative to ihe college at Calcutta. 
If he were allowed to go into that sub- 
ject, lie was prepared to shew tbat they 
were unjustly blamed on that score, and 
that the censure which w.ts thrown on 
them discovered a great want of iufi>rma- 
tioii on the subject. If the whole course 
of their conduct were known, they must 
at once be acijuitted. They were accused 
of answering, in a parenthesis, a lumi- 
nous dispatch, written by the marquis 
Wellesley, ami consisting of eighty-nine 
paragr.aplis. But it was not known to the 
geiitlemen who made this charge, that 
much of the- answer drawn up by the , 
court of directors was expunged by tlic 
board of controul — that moreover a great 
deal of correspondence, which did not go 
to India, had passt'd Ix^twcen the court 
and the board re.specting the Calcutta 
college, 'riicrcwas, in the house, a folio 
volume, of which a cfmsiderahle part was 
occupied by the correspomleiicc wliicli 
took place on that occasion, wherein the 
objections of the directors were stated at 
length — atnl, amongst others, the prepos- 
teroiisness of estahiishing an institntioii 
ill that part of the world for the acquire- 
ment of Kuropcaii literature and learning. 
They also objected to that principle in the 
governor-general’s plan which brought the 
writers of the other presidencies to study 
at the college of Calcutta, because it was 
too proh.ihie, that after being iniliatod in 
(he style and habits of the most splendid 
of our e.stablislimcnt.s, the young meu 
would go back to their different inferior 
presidencies with strong feelings of dis- 
content. Another i>roposition in the plan 
of the Governor-general was, tbat it 
.should be left to him to station all the 
writers sent to India at the different pre- 
sidencies, according to his discretioii — or, 
in other words, that the whole of a most 
important branch of patronage, which 
liiul hitherto rested exclusively with the 
directors, should be vested in the Govern- 
or-general, who might thus appoint the 
writers to Bengal or to any other presidency 
at his pleasure. What motive of public uti- 
lity could he urged for this ? At that ear- 
ly stage, the young men could discover no 
lieculiar fitness for one presidency or ano- 
ther. As things liad been before, every 
presidency had a foir chance for receiving 
a due proportion of talents, hut if, as 
was probable, the best should he selected 
for Bengal, the other two presidencies 
would suffer— and these were strong rea- 
sons ag’ainst adding so greatly to the large 
patronage of the Governor- general. The 
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directors were also accused of endeavour- into the service not on any ground of hcredi- 
Sng, by a side wind, to deprive the mar- tary destination, but merely as a favour^ 
quis Wellesley of the credit of laiving gi- were more likely to bebave well, than 
ven birth to the idea of forming a col* those who should conceive that they only 
lege in England. On this point he succeeded to tliat to whidi they had csta- 
would say no niorc tlian the directors’ re- blished pretensions. Lord Grenville also 
port of 1 B 04 had done. It was there held that the, servants destined for India 
stated that, long before the nianpiis Wei- should be educated at the public establish- 
Icsley went to India, individuals of the ments of the country. But at the great 
court had traced the outlines of an ap- schools they would learn only the classics, 
propriatc course of cduca! ion for the civil at the universities the course of study 
servants of the (>)mpany. This was a fact would keep them too long in Kiighuid. 
of which the evidence still existed, and The Company’s college was intended to 


though no adequate attempt was then 
made to carry such a system into etfcct, 
yet the scheme then coiiceivcul correspond- 
ed in the main features, with tlie plan 
subsequently adopted. But there is (said 
Mr. Grant) an objection now maclo to the 
principle of the college. 'I'he lion, gen- 
tlcmnii who introduces it (Mr. Kinnaird) 
docs not object to tlie morals of the csta- 
blishineiit, but to its constitution. He 
condemns legislating for education, and 
compelling alteiidahee. is for leaving 
it optional to panmts to send then chil- 
dren t») the college or not. And in np- 
port of his objection, ho quotes loi*! 
Grenville’s speecli at the last renewal oi 
the charter, in which he argued tliat 
the directors had gone upon (piite a 
wrong principle in siiutting np in one 
place the youth dc.stined for the Indian ser- 
vice; that they were tliiw formed into 
a kind ofea‘'te, isolated from other British 
youth of their age, and from that free coiii- 
inuuicarioiiwitli the general estahlishmcnt.s 
of the country which would form them to 
Jlritish sentiments and British charueter. 
Now, w'iili great respect for that noble 
lord, he (Mr. Grant) found it impossible to 
concur in the sentiiiients he had delivered 
ontliat occasion, either respecting the Coin- 
]»aiiy or the college ; seiiti ments indeed, 
which, as f;u as the latter object was con- 
cerned, had long since been ably aiisw’ered. 
Iiithehrst place, lord Grenville’s objections 
did not go to tlie point onbj wliicli had 
been mentioned. He wanted to lake the 
government of India entirely out of the 
hands of the Company, and his proposi- 
tions respecting the education and selec- 
tion of young men for that country, rest- 
ed on this as a fundamental principle. 
He was for appropriating the benefit of 
the Indian service to the chiklren of offi- 
cers who should have fallen in battle, or 
of those who, by other mci‘itoriou.s actions, 
had deserved well of their country. It 
was surely a sufficient answer to this pro- 
position to say, that such a large and va- 
luable branch of the national service ought 
not to be made hereditary in any class of 
persons — if any claim of that sort were 
to be acknowledged, it ought to be prefer- 
ably awarded to the descendants of the 
servants of the Ckimpany ; but he thought 
it obvious that those who were received 


give them the elements of liberal learning 
at an age early enough for entering on their 
Indian career. And at that college, with 
the small exception of two or three Ori- 
ental languages, what was there of India 
or of caste i* Were not all the teachers, 
the pupils, aiidthe wiiolcsysiem Knglibh ? 
And in riie midst of English scenes, and 
nn Eiiglisli population, what could they 
learn in the course of two or three years, 
that slumhl serve to dflach Micni from 
their own country ? liiii liim; had pro- 
vided ail answer to lord (irenville’s objec- 
tion helore it came forw ard, which was 
not till seven or eight years after the col- 
lege had been cstahlislied. It deserved to 
be remarked, too, that the cotistitii- 
tion of the college had been approved 
of by the administration of which 
Lord Grenville formed a [lart, one 
ineiiibcr whereof was president of the 
board of control. But the oJijcctioii of 
compeiling attendance may be answered 
in few words ; as long as a student ]>lac(:d 
at the college shall be exposed, and justly 
exposed, during a course of two years, to 
the liar.ard of losing his appointment by 
miscuiithict of various kinds, scarcely any 
parent will of choice semi him to that in- 
stitution. lie will ])refcr to a conliiiiial 
probation, tlie one risk of liis being re- 
jeetcfl on a concluding exaniination. 
This, however, was the mode which the 
lion. gentleuK'n who f>pposial the college, 
would substitute for a course of study 
and attciiflaiice there ; and by such a sub- 
.stitution would in edect subvert that 
establishment. They were for leav- 
ing it to the parents and friends of 
the youths intended for India, to care 
for their education, on condition only 
tliat when they were brought to he 
passed for that country, they should be 
subjected to the test of a proper cxaini- 
iiatiou by conipcteiit judges as to' their 
proficiency in the prescribed learning. 
With reference to this idea, he begged 
leave to state one fact which had relation 
to the education of the luiUttiry ser>« 
vaiits of the Company. As to the serai- 
nary instituted for that branch of the ser- 
vice, much had been said, and lie by no 
means wished to disparage what bail been 
done there. But the gentlemen who en- 
tfted into a'cQUipai’isoii of the two e9ta<^ 
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'blishments, did not appear to be aware of 
the differences wliich existed between 
them. The young men who went to Ad - 
discombe, were usually of a class of so- 
ciety, which if equally respectable, had 
less interest, ami therefore less preten- 
sions, and this inflncficed the conduct of 
their children. {Hear / hear /) They 
hence demeaned themselves with more 
submission and propriety. {Hear ! hear !) 
They were besides under military subor- 
dination, from the moment they entered 
the seminary — and had a much smaller 
scope of education to attend to than the 
students at Hertford, which made their pro • 
gress oa.sier. The young men at Hertford, 
on the other hand, had too long possess- 
ed an idea that the situations wliicli great 
interest acquired for them would he se- 
cured to them ; that they were destined 
to India, and must go there at all events, 
whatever disagreeable circumstances might 
occur at the college ; and such a prepos- 
session was very likely to make them neg- 
ligent and disobedient. The direofor.s, 
lo root out this pernicious idea, had at 
length exercised a great act of self de- 
nial — they had given the power of retain- 
ing students in the college, entirely out ot 
their own hands, and placed the power of 
e.Kpulsiou wholly in the hands of the 
professors, that the students might no 
longer be buoyed up with any Iu>p<i of the 
interposition of patrontige. {Hear! hear!) 
15ut to return to the idea of a teat. 
There w'as a time wli(?ri the Company had 
a system, in the nature of a teat. Their 
military servants, at first cducjitcd at Wool- 
wich, were aft<'r\vards left lo jirivatc edu- 
cation, subject to the subsequent cxauii- 
natioii of some of the profcss<^rs there, 
by whom they were either attested or 
rejected. What was the consequence ? 
The Company found thi.s mode so ineffi - 
cient — the young men were so often turn- 
ed back — they so frequently failed in 
tnunifesling the proper degree of pro- 
ficiency — that it was judged necessary to 
establish a military iiisiitntion of their 
own. Here was an example of private 
examination and a test^ which did not 
answer the purpose sought to he effected ; 
and this was the conseqiiciicc, a military 
seminary was formed. 

The hon. ex-director here wished briefly 
to advert to another iioini, suggested by 
what occurred in the speeches delivered 
by the opponents of the college. Jt ^va.s, 
he observed, most uhjust to speak of dis- 
turbances, which were only occasional, 
and excited by a part, perhaps a small 
part, of the students, as if disorder and 
insubordination were the common and 
general practice, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the whole establishment. It was 
not just thus to extend the offences of 
sonic individuals lo the whole body, and 
hence to stamp the general character of 


the place. It was from tliis kind of 
licence that the most sweeping accusations 
had been advanced. Accusations so 
until ea.«iured, that they might cover ex- 
cci««es of the most criminal kind, vice the 
most flagitious. 

Mr. li. Jackson . — “ It is a foul calum- 
ny, let it come from whatever quarter it 
may. The mention of peculiar vice, with 
whomsoever it originated, whether it ap- 
peared in this paper or that, jp a scanda- 
lous misrepresentation, — and it is charity 
in the hon. cx-direclor to bring it forward, 
that it may meet with tlie scorn and ab- 
horrence it tieserves. Such an accusation 
is foreign from my mind and heart; ami 
I am sure it is equally a stranger to those 
of iny lion, friends. The young men have 
been charged with iiisuiTectioii and insu- 
hordinatioii, with di'^order and irregu- 
larity, hut with nothing more.*' 

Air. (Jrant said, tlie wjiyiii which their 
irregularities were mentioned was cal- 
culated to produce a very ill effect out of 
doors. Gross vices were imputed to them 
by one geiitlemnn, frightful vices by ano- 
ther, — c'uid a third hud stated, that, if 
he were provoked, “ he would ilisclosc 
such offences as must shew that he iiad 
a pcej) behind the curtain, as well as the 
directors.’* Such loose statements open- 
ed tlie door for suspicion in the minds of 
others, though the learned gentleman ami 
his friends might not feel any. He called 
the aticntioii of tlie proprietors in general 
to thoise statements. They would ex- 
amine them fairly, — for, he conceived, 
they were more candid tlian those per- 
sons w'ho ijpposcd a few instances of in- 
suhordiiKith»ti to general good order and 
propriety. {Hear ! hear !) The marked 
errors of those youths (and here he spoke 
hut of a part of tlie students) were 
only of that (lescriplion. 'fliey liad, in 
those respects, btien hlauicahle to a cer- 
tain extent. But the atrocious vices, and 
otlier heinous charges, wliich had been 
insinuated against them, were insinuated 
without any shew of foiindatioir And to 
what did the offences of wliicli they really 
a|»pcarcd to he particulai ly guilty amount t 
They amounted to nothing more than n 
want of subordination to the rulers of the 
college, which Rometimes had assumed 
the character of rifits, tending to revolt. 
'riie.se were the offences from which all 
those moiistroiis charges arose, l^ct the 
court examine the extent to which in- 
subordination bad gone in tlie course of 
eleven years. Five instaiiec.sof disturbance 
had, during that period, occurred in the 
college, lie would not inquire wlicther 
these instances were more or fewer than 
liappeiicd in other inslitutions, in the 
sane length of time. Were they less, lie 
would not atteiqpt, on any ground of 
that sort, to excuse them. No man could 
possibly lanicuC those scenes of disorder 
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which had occarred more than he did. 
Blit when genikmen endeavoured to 
ftwell the catalogue of ofiimeea, when 
their representations were likely so to 
pr<^udrcc the public mind, that it inijrlit 
receive, as inu*, almost any unfavourable 
statement relative to the young men, — it 
was right to declare precisely what the 
mature of their offences had been. It was 
iasubordinatioii, disobedience or ilisres- 
pect to authority— which, however, never 
extended to the whole college. In some 
instances, very few of the students were 
implicated, — and in those of the greatest 
fttagiii tilde, not one half of them. Those 
things ought to be publickly mentioned ; 
aird when gentlemen heard them, they 
would, he hoped, regret that they had 
advanced general sweeping ac<*iisations 
which could not be borne out by hicts. 

Mr. Aow/idl<wf.— “ We are charged with 
violent misrepresentation. But if we 
have misrepresented any thing, it has been 
caused by the keeping back thi^ iitTessary 
papers from us ; if the directors came for- 
ward manfully with the pajicrs, we should 
not have tallcn into error.’* 

Mr. Grant wished to state to the court 
the number of students implicated in some 
of those disturbanct's. In that wliicli oe- 
cuired in 1800, out fif eighty stmlciits, 
tliirteeii were coticcriicd ; si.\ of these 
were expelled, and four were riusticatetl. 
fn 1810, the number of students impli- 
cated in the disturbance was twenty ; and 
in 1811, out of eighty stiidents, tliirly- 
iiine were coiiiplaiiu d of. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Was there any gun 
(rred on that occasion.^” — [iJries of Or- 
ier /} 

Mr. Grant n'quesfed the hoii. p*apric- 
tor would permit liim to proceed without 
mterruptioii. In the disturbance which 
occurred in May 1815, about twenty of 
Uie young men were eoacei-ned — aiul, in 
that whicit occurred in November last, 
about the same number. <.>u this .state- 
ment It w'as un^iecessary to comment. 
Tlie bon. proprietor (5lr. Hume) had 
Stated a case, on the authority of a father, 
whose son had been at the college, which 
he seemed to think, proved, beyond a 
dovbt, the evil nature of the institution. 
There never wiis a cau^e in which facts 
were more grossly jiervcrted — uc-ver one in 
which the iusiitutiouliadbceiimoi'c ground- 
l^sly calumniated, or stood more, clear, 
than that which tlie hop. proprietor had 
thought proper to introduce. He (Mr. 
Grant) would not go farthei' into this mat- 
ter; he wished not to wound any iiiau's 
$BoUnga by cxiiosiug his private family 
affairs, but lie believed the nature of the 
ease in question was now )u*eity well un- 
derstood. In adverting to the djsordgrs 
which bad happened at the college, it 
would bo proper to consider also the dilZU 
cttlties with wlikli that institution had to 


contend. He would beg leave to notice 
some of them, 'nicre had been a rooted 
idea in the minds of tlic young men, that, 
being destined to India by the patronage of 
the directors, they were sure of going 
there, whatever might happen at college. 
Tliey were hence legs careful of their con- 
duct than' they would have btHso if no such 
couhdeiicc had existed. But there were 
others who did not wish to go to India. 
I'heir parents had chosen that destination 
for them, and sent them to college against 
their wnll. Tliey, of course, did not enter 
with satisfaction into the studies of the 
place. Perhaps they did not contem- 
plate a removal from it with any appre- 
hension, and might be hence active in in- 
citing others to idleness and refractory 
conduct, it may be also true, that too 
much forbearance had been shown to- 
wards the students in the earlier stages of 
the institution, and this might have for- 
titied their preeuuceived notions of final 
impunity. The causes of this apparent 
rciiiissness of di.nci[>Iine, need not to be 
particularly gone into now, but one was 
the difilculty t)f discovering the indivi- 
duals concerned in disorderly proceedings. 
A false notion of honour was carried so 
far among the students, that no one would 
as.scrt bis own iini(>ceiK*e, lest this by con- 
serjueiico should lead to the detection of 
the guilty. Another cause that had ope- 
rated to produce an improper spirit among 
the students, was tlie impriideiit prac- 
tice of many parents or relativc.s in giving 
them too much money for pocket expen- 
diture. The court of directors had done 
every thing in their power to guard against 
this evil. They liad regulated the amount 
of pocket money to be allowed, and had 
warned and requested parents and friends 
to cunforia to the regulations ; but still it 
was notorious that many young men were 
largely supplied with money, and the con- 
quenccs were mischievous in various ways. 
To furnish students with a superfluous 
stock of money, was, in fact, to excite 
them to flexMse means of spending it — to 
employ their thouglits and time to that 
end — to lead to inattention and remiss - 
ness in their studies, to encourage habit.s 
of idleness and dissipation, to set an ill 
example to the more sober and prudent, 
and make them ashamed of a strict eco- 
nomy. Here was a tiuin of evils for 
which indiscreet parents and friends were 
themselves responsible. Could they won- 
der if their chihlreii and relatives, so im- 
prudently excited, failed to shew good or- 
der and proficiency ? I'lm college, and the 
friends of the students in gcuersd, had 
great rea^u to complain of sucli persons, 
and it was earnestly to be wished that this 
evil should be at length corrected. 

Auother ground of olyectiou, taken by 
tlie learned gentleman and his friends, 
was, the nature of some of the statutes 
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enacted for the government of the college. 
But on this head^ although he (Mr. 
Grant) did not adopt their views upon it, 
he thought it unnecessary to say much : 
he was most concerned *at present about 
the being and usefulness of the institu- 
tion. The hon. gentlemen had declaimed 
against some of the statutes, as if they 
were of the essence of it. But tliere was 
a clear distinction between the nature 
and fundamental principles of that in- 
stitution^ and the regulations adopted 
for the conduct of it. The latter must be 
made liable to alteration — they were to be 
subjected to the test of experience— opi- 
nions might difler about them, and tliey 
might be iiiodided as circumstances should 
appear to require. They were by no 
means a permanent part of the institu- 
tion, and differences and changes might 
take place respecting them without pro- 
perly bringing the institution itself at all 
into question. 

He should now offer a few words on ano- 
tlier topic, which the learned gentleman 
liad dilated on at great length— he alluded 
to the iustructioB given at tiie college, and 
the course of studies pursued tliere. All 
that had been said, on this bead, particu- 
larly by the learned gentlemaii, proceeded 
from a perversion of the candid reports of 
the college council. In one of these re- 
ports it was set forth— “ That the condi- 
tion of the European literature was not 
quite so favourable; the importance of 
tlic classical and mathematical branches 
not appearing to be so highly appreciated 
by the generality of the students as It had 
been in some former periods.** This was 
a candid rejiort made to the court of di- 
rectors— a confidential report of the state 
of the college. But the learned gentle- 
man had been pleased to make the follow- 
ing comment upon it. It will speak for 
itself. “ This,’* said he, “ was a pretty 
specimen of subordination and docility. 
It was here admitted that the students 
\vei*e the masters. They were to select 
the brandies of literature, which it was 
proper to studyr-f/icj/, not their tutors, 
were to appreciate the value of different 
kinds of learning ; and, when a young 
gentleman found the study of Greek and 
Latin to be a bore, he bad only to put on 
]>iscapaiid gown, and stroll into Hert- 
ford in search of society.** Every one 
must see that this is a violent and outrage- 
ous distortion of a simple fact, of an ordi- 
nary nature, to be met with occasionally 
in all places of learning, and tliat it is in- 
capable of yielding any colour to the mean- 
ing strained from it by the learned gentle- 
man. What did the statement of the col- 
Icgccouncil amount to but this ; that, com- 
pared with some former periods of the col- 
lege, there appeai'cd to be rather an abate- 
ment in the imiioriance and value attached 
by the students to certain brandies of 
Asiatic No. 21. 


learning? And may not fluctuations of 
this kind be reckoned upon in all colleges ? 
In the succession of students, can it be ex- 
pected, that the same degree of taste shall 
always appear for the same tiling ? Is not 
a diversity in this respect to be looked for 
among contemporaries? Some will na- 
turally pay more attention, some less 
to particular branches of learnings. 
In one year, mathematiqi? may be most 
successfully cultivated ; perhaps in the 
very next, the display of taste and talent 
may be greater in classical literature. To 
discover this need occasion no surprise, 
though doubtless it will always be the 
business of the teachers to keep up a pro- 
per regard to the different branches of 
study. Time prevented him from going 
at length into this subject, but he wished 
briefly tu advert to the number of lec- 
tures delivered in the college. The learn- 
ed gentleman asserted that the professors 
gave but two lectures a week. *rhe num- 
ber of lectures given to classes and subdi- 
visions of classes, was, in all, seventy in 
the course of the week. 

Mr. Hume — ‘‘ Is that the system of the 
past year, or of the present ?** 

Mr. Grant said, that was the number 
given at present ; but the reports of 1009 
and of 1810 were to the same eflect. 
The following extract of information re- 
ceived from the college states tliis fact. 
The number of public lectures given to 
classes, and to subdivisions of classes, 
at this term by the principal, professors, 
assistant professors, and native teachers, 
in the courseof the week, is in nil .vrec;//^, 
each lasting one hour, and given iii the 
moniings, so that each student in the 
college has at least two such lectures eve- 
ry day, besides lectures in those depart- 
ments where private instruction is parti- 
cularly wanted, such as the oriental and 
tlie junior matiiematical ; that is given to 
individual students throughout the week, 
both in mornings and evenings. iMr. Ha- 
milton, for instance, devotes from twenty 
lo thirty liours in a week to their private 
lessons ; Mr. Glyu from twenty to thirty 
hours ; Mr. Walter several liours, &c. 
Independent of these lectures, and other 
private instructions, were those given by 
the masters. Al. de Foiigiiy gives lessons 
whidi occupy fifteen hours in tlie evenings 
of each week ; Mr. Mcdland, the drawing- 
iiiastcr, in the forenoon and afternoon five 
hours. The Moonsliee also teaches the 
junior students Persian writing, an hour 
each day for three days, and the stu- 
dents of the second term for two days. 

Mr. Hume — “ If the hon. ex-director, 
is allowed to read documents, wh'^ch 
others have not had an opportunity of 
seeing, 1 hope will cause them to bo 
laid before the court, for the iufbrmatiou 
of all.” 

Vql.IV. 2 0 
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Mr. Grant — This is a private paper 
'wrliicli 1 have procured for myself.** 

Mr. Nowell — The hou. ex-director 
has gone beyond the bounds prescribed to 
him. When are we to expect that bis 
speech will be ended?’* 

Mr. “ I have nearly finished 

what 1 mean to say.” 

The Chairman — I think a latitude 
has been taken by my hon. friend — but 1 
rather believe, that shell latitude was 
granted by the proceedings of tluriast gene- 
ral court j and the general consent on this 
occasion to hear iny hon. friend, shews 
that I have placed a right constnictioii on 
the intention of the former court. There 
will be no nicety manifested ^owiards other 
hon. gentlemen who may wish to explain.” 

Mr. Nowell — “ 1 don*t wish to inter- 
rupt the hou. ex- director — who, in many 
resppets, stands very high in the estima- 
tion of gentlemen on this side of the bar. 
I am willing, therefore, to give him every 
reasonable opportunity for explanation. 
But if he goes on beyond those bounds 
which are admitted, in other deliberative 
assemblies, on similar occasions, I must 
objoct to it.” 

Mr. proceeded. — lie now wished 

to make a f^w observations on a point, on 
wbich a great ileal had been stated by the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) in Uie speech 
he delivered at the last court. Speaking 
respecting the proficiency of the students, 
he observed, that be they well or ill cpia- 
lified for admission into the college, it 
mattered not — they procured a certificate, 
and were sure to be admitted. This, 
however, was not the case. Several in- 
stances hud occurred of sending hack 
young men who were not properly quali- 
iicd. i\n iiisrancc of this kind bad occurred 
recently. The late president of the board 
of control bad a nephew, who w'us placed 
precisely in that unpleasant situation. 
‘‘ But,** ..aid the hou. proprietor, “ the 
])rofe.ssors arc obliged to give a certificate 
of proficiency^ and the task i.s loo grate- 
ful a one to be left unperformed, even if. 
the young men arc deficient,*' Neither 
was this the fact. It was optional with 
the professors to give a certificate, or to 
withhold it ; and he undoubtedly believed, 
looking to the honor and respectability 
of their character, collectively and indivi- 
dually, that they would not hesitate to 
refuse it, when circumstances called for 
such an unpleasant exercise of tlieir pow- 
er. The learned gen tleman and his friends 
had employed a great deal of pains to clis- 
{uirage the literature of tliecollcge, taking 
for tlieir standard the Oriental languages. 
Now, he had shewn, that to give in- 
struction in Oriental Icurning, wa.s not 
the original object nor nititn design of 
the college. It was merely a subordinate 
part of the plan. It suited the argu- 
ment of the hon. gciUlcnien, indeed. 


as he had before observed, to main-, 
tain the. contrary, because if Oriental 
learning was the chief object, and thia 
object had failed, then it would follow^ 
according to theia allegation, that the de- 
sign pf the institution had not succeeded. 
But the nature of the thing, as well as. 
the fact, is ^gainst them. The Company, 
did not expect, and could not expect, 
that the Oriental languages would be. 
taught in England, half so successfully 
or beneficially as in India, where those 
languages were vernacular — the living, 
languages of a vast population. The. 
Oriental branch of learning at Hertford, 
is only one out of many and professedly 
subordinate never intended to go to any. 
high degree of . perfection, though many 
students had proceeded so far in it, as to. 
lay the foundation of easier and more ra- 
pid advancement to perfection afterwards 
in India, and this, in fact, was all that 
was requisite ; but the hon. gentlemen 
making their attack here, left all the 
other more essential studies of the coir 
lege quite out of sight. It was proved, 
liow'evtT, from a variety of documents, 
that the general proficiency of the young 
men, in the different branches of learning, 
was such as, in a very material degree, to 
answer the design of the institution. — 
(Hear! hear! from Mr. Hume.) He, 
(Mr. Grant) was sure Im stated the fact— 
and the hon. gentleman might cry hear, 
hear,'* but it would avail nothing: facts 
and evidences were against him, and the 
half-yearly exainiuatioiifi of the professors 
in particular, afforded solid and satisfac- 
tory proof of the high attainments of 
many of the young men. Concerning the 
nature of those examinations, he should 
now beg leave to read sonic explanation 
from the same paper to which he had re- 
ferred before 

“ They are nearly of the same nature 
as those in the first rate colleges' at Cam- 
bridge, from whence they were partly bor- 
rowed, with some adaptation to the dif- 
ferciiee of circumstances. In the Orien- 
tal depai'tiuent they are carried on partly 
vim voce, partly on paper by the Oriental 
visitor and professors conjointly, and last 
generally one whole week each term. In 
the European departments, the professor 
prepare.s a paper of questions relating to 
the subject of his lectures during the 
term, and embracing their most material 
points, but still not precisely known to 
the students beforehand, nor - to be an- 
swered with any certainty, without pre- 
paring the whole portion read by the pro- 
fessor. In classics, for instance, pieces of 
Greek and Latin ai*e selected fi'om the 
whole that has been construed at lectures, 
but the students cannot conjecture what 
pieces. These * are accompanied with 
questions upon bollateraV subjects in his- 
iyry, customs, &c. So in Mr. Maltinvs*^ 
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departmeDt, and in mathematics, &c. a 
■certain number of questions are selected 
by the professor out of all that bear upon 
the propositions that have been explained 
that term. And this selection, , written 
or privately printed, is laid before each 
etudent of a class, in a room 'where 
they are seated separately under the in- 
-spectioii of the professor, with nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper before them. 
The room is open to the princTpal and 
other professors. The questions are 
handed to them. Each professor ex- 
amining at leisure the papers which 
are written, makes a numerical list of 
merit and submits it to the whole body 
of the college council, where the order of 
the whole is settled according to rules laid 
down in the statutes — rules contrived to 
promote exertion in all departments, and 
to prevent, the election of one and neglect 
of the rest, which has been unjustly at- 
tributed to our system. The printed 
questions are required to be given back to 
ws, and arc preserved. Some of the best 
answers are preserved by some professors.” 

I Jut,’* said the hoii. proprietor, 
we cannot depend upon these. The 
professors are reporting for themselves. 
We oicgiit to have some other test.** He 
(Mr. Grant) believed that such a test was 
not called for in any literary institution in 
the kingdom. He believed the testimony of 
the college in which a young man studies 
at theuniversi ties, and of the masters them- 
selves of the dilfercnt great public schools, 
were decisive as to the merits of their 
s*tudcnts and scholars. The examinations 
at Hertford would appear, from what he 
had read, to be most strict. Many of the 
answers of the young men, which were 
drawn up with singular ability, were in 
existence ; they could be inspected ; and 
therefore, it w'as unnecessary for him to 
occupy the time of the court by exj)atiatiiig 
on them. He liad no doubt whatever of the 
veracity of the reports made to the court by 
the professors — and the proprietors could 
form a judgment of the general good con- 
duct of the young men, from the statement 
of lord Miiito, which had been so often no- 
ticed. (His Discourse to the Calcutta 
College 1810, page.s 35 to 38.) Instances 
had been before the court, of gentlemen, 
who had been educated in the college, 
coining forward and acknowledging the 
obligations which they owed to the ex- 
cellent system adopted there. “ Oh,** it 
was said, ** there , are but a fevV indivi- 
duals.** That was truc^but they came 
uncalled for in the way of private cor- 
respondence. Had there been the oppor- 
tunity of briiigihg forth more, it cannot 
be doubted the number would have been 
greater ; and even two or three credible 
witnesses would go a great way in sup« 
porting a case. When the testimony of 
lord Miuto (v^ho spoke in the highest 


terms of the correct conduct of the young 
men iu India, and of the value, of the 
Hertford institution) was mentioned, 
there was an endeavour to weaken it, by 
saying, that as all the young men at the 
Calcutta college bad come ftom Hertford, 
no comparison could be instituted between 
them and others, who were educated 
elsewhere. There were, however, young 
men at the Calcuttacollege^heii lord Min- 
to*s opinion was given, who had never been 
at Hertford, and, therefore, an opportunity 
did exist for making a comparison. But, 
even if there were no young men of that 
description at the Calcutta college, the 
Governor-general had an opportunity of 
comparing those who came from Hertford 
with other writers of the Presidency, who 
had never been at the home college. Still, 
however, in order to do away the elfect 
of lord Minto's testimony, it was asserted 
that the young men who went out since 
the institution of the Hertford college, 
werefartheradvanced in years than those 
who had before gone to India. This was 
a mere a.ssumption^ without foiiiidation, 
like many other things that had been 
broached. — (//ear hear! from Mr^ 
Jlume .) — The lion, ex-director wished the 
hoti. gentleiiiaii would hear him, and he 
would shew why it was an assumption. 
Ten years before the establishment of the 
Hertford college, the average age of those 
who went out to India was eigh- 
teen, and the average age of those who 
proceeded there in the last ten years, 
since the establishment of the college, 
was the sanies It was therefore clear 
tliHt the argument founded on the dilfer- 
cnce of age was fallacious. It is further 
to be observed as athiiig perfectly certain, 
that the residence of the students in the 
Calcutta college, has in many instances 
been iiiucb abridged by the previous stu- 
dios at Hertford. In .addition to this, it 
should be observed, that those young men, 
who, wliileat Hertford, were distinguish- 
ed for their abilities and industry, were 
now ill general, equally distinguished in 
India, by being preferred to the chief of 
those stations to which the rank they had 
attained was eligible. He had a very de- 
tailed list of appointments before him, 
which fully established this fact. He 
would however abstain from going into 
these particulars, but he might be per- 
mitted to mention an authority much 
nearer home. It was the testimony of a 
most respectable individual, Mr. Young, 
professor of the Greek language at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. That gentleman took 
occasion, in a letter he had recently written 
to an officer of the house respecting some 
payment on account of his son a student 
at Hertford, to speak of the college as 
a most useful seYH inary,*' and of “ the 
gi'pat advantages his son has enjoyed as a 
student at that institution ;'* as also to 
2 0 2 
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express ** his.gratitude» and most full ac- 

J ruiescence m the col^ge regulations re- 
b'fed'to;^ This came from a man who 
tiras himself a jirofe^r at an universit]r» 
and might be reckoined no incompetent 
J udge in such a case. The court would not 
fail to remark the terms in which he had 
acknowledged Hie benefits his son had re- 
ceived from this calumniated institution. 

1 would now, said Mr. Grant, conclude 
with some obscrvatipii on the natui’c of the 
motion before thecourt. 'Hiehon. members 
' who bring it forward, profess that their 
Object is iiiquliy — but after all that has 
been said by them in preceding debates, 
after the attacks which they have made 
Upon tlic institution, the government and 
effects of the college, can any one doubt 
that thp motion proceeds upon the idea 
of criminality, and the propriety of 
abolishing the college, or introducing 
such alterations as to amount nearly 
to, the same thing ? I object to the 
motion, because the propositions con- 
tained in it go to condemn the college 
before trial. 1 object, also, because the 
motion assumes that the court of directors 
have not' been attentive to the nature and 
intei-estH of the institution. Tliere was no- 
thing advanced to justify such an assump- 
tion. ** But/' said the lion, gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) ** you refuse papicrs, on 
which 1 could make out my case, yet you 
condemn us." Certainly paper's were pro- 
perly refused, because the demand for 
them was so made as to be an act 
of condemnation, coiidcnination in the 
form of inquiry, mul before inquiry Inul 
taken plact;. To this the court of direc- 
tors did right not to accede. Had there 
been a proposition merely for inquiry, 
and had the lion, gentlemen come for- 
W'ai'd iu the first iiisianee not as accusers, 
but simply to propose an inquiry u|>on 
the ground of rumours alleged to he in 
circulatii7ii to the injury of the college, 
I should have felt myself bound to give 
that proposition a vtTy different conside- 
ration. But when the hon. gciitleiiicii set 
out with violent accusations and crimina- 
tion, and then propose to make inquiry, 
I must disapprove a proceeding so con- 
diictdl. After beginning witli condem - 
nation, wliat hope was there that the 
subject would receive a temperate and 
candid eonsuleratioii } It is tme a iiio- 
tioii is made to lefcr the question to the 
court of directors themselves ; but it is 
still a motion which conveys coudeiniia- 
tion in the very un ins of it, aud in effect 
a censure upon the directors themselves. 
The hou. geutlciuaii (Mr. Hume) .nays, 
that I am against all inquiry— that we 
arc afraid of taking the sense of the pro- 
prietors ! No. But we cannot sanction a 
motion which, under the guise'of seeking 
inquiry, condemns before inquiry. The 
present proceeding cannot be considered as 


really aiming at a oaodidfiavestigatioo of a 
case on which no jadgment has as yet been 
It evidentfy dndieates a determi- 
nation already entertaiMd to pull down 
the InstitutioQ ; and to any measure 
which Has this tendency it cannot he ex- 
pected of me that I should give any assist- 
ance. 'flicse very debates, which have 
been so unreasonably introduced, and so 
lotig protracted in this honse, have pro- 
duced and must produce the most in- 
jurious effects. It is preposterous aud 
unjust to introduce them at a time when- 
the college is in a state of tranquillity. 
What can be more proper than that it 
should be allowed to go on in poaee and 
good order ? -^(llear ! hear ! from the 
supporters of the 1 must re- 

port, in peace and good order." It has 
been in that state for the last fifteen 
months, aud it should in all reason aud in 
decency be permitted to continue so. In- 
stead of being exposed by tlie agitations 
in this court to new excitements to com- 
motion and insubtmlination. On these 
grounds, after thanking the court of pri»- 
prietors for the iiididgence they have 
shewn me in listening to this lengthened 
explanation, 1 shall conclude by repeating 
my cordial determiiiation to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Pattison began by stating, he trust- 
ed be should be permitted tu make a few 
obsci’vntioiis upon the question, as it now 
appeared befoi'c the court. He should 
not rise- upon the present cxrcasion, if his 
opinion respecting this institution went 
the whole length of that of the hon. 
gentleman wlio s|K>ke last. He professed, 
lioivever, to entertain a very high opiniott 
of the institution, but not so unqualified 
a one as that which was cutertained by 
many of its defenders. He considered it 
to have been eminently useful iu the in- 
struction of young men iu liberal and 
classical learning, and in initiating them 
in the principles of the oriental languages. 
He conceived, liowever, on the other 
hand, that it had not been quite so effi- 
cient on the score of diserpline. He was 
perfectly aware that his abilities were nor 
Bdcf|uate to the management of this qiies^ 
tifin ; but with the ofiiiiion that he had 
delivered when the subject was first agi- 
tated, he thought it due to himself that 
the question should not be decided with- 
out his being allowed to trespass upon the 
attention of the court for a few minutes. 
When he said for a few minutes, he was 
afraid that he should do as others had done, 
and go a little further ; bathe assured the 
court he would be as short as he could. 
On his first entrance into the lUrection, 
he confessed that he had felt a degree oi 
indifference respecting the college, be- 
cause he conceived that the object of in- 
structing young men for India might have 
been attained without any such iustita- 
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tloD. He. conceived that the plan of 
Marquis Wellerflcy might have b«n pro- 
ductive of greater adviintagcs. In oppo- 
sition, however, to these notions, thei^ 
were the recorded opinions of the court 
of directors, of the board of control, 
and of this court of proprietors, directly 
tlie other way. They had all concurred 
in tlie propriety of establishing this insti- 
tution. He must therefore consider 
that any attempt to put the college down, 
without establishing the strongest and 
most irrefragable proofs that there were 
incopigible disonlers and mischiefs in 
the iiistitiitioti to the extent which the 
hoii. geiitleiuan who brought forward this 
motion had stated, should be wiiolly dis- 
couraged. He must assert, that unless 
they could clearly and distinctly prove 
the truth of the assertious which they 
lia«l advanced, they must go out of court 
with their case tint proven^ and the in- 
stitution must be suffered to remain with 
some of its imperfections on its head, 
wliicif, however, he trusted would be de- 
creased by some proper regulations. He 
himself had been so indifferent to this in- 
stitiitioii, that although, in the course of 
Iiis duty, some share in its inaiiagemeut 
fell to him as one of the body of directors, 
yet he had coiiKtautly refused to be one of 
tile committee of college ; and he would 
state his reasons for refusing to become 
one of that comtnittei). His reason might 
appear ludicrous, but he would use it, as 
it answered his purpose of furnishing a 
good argument. He rememhered the old 
proverb ** tliat too many cooks spoiled 
the porridge.” He saw a great many 
cooks about Hertford college, very anxious 
to put ill their spoons to endeavour to 
improve the mixture. He saw another 
set ill Leaden hull -street, and another in 
Downliig-street, engaged in this cookery, 
and not having any ])artieu1ar academi- 
cal talents hiiiLself, he tlioiight it better 
to keep aloof, and to leave the mess to 
those gentlemen who were willing to as- 
sist ill preparing it. With these opinions, 
he conceived that the admi.<!sion of even 
one more into this body of cooks, or as 
they were called in French artistes ^ 
would have been productive of mischief 
instead of advantage ; because in pro- 
portion as the number of cooks was in- 
creased, ill that proportion was there a 
risk tiiat the broth would be spoiled : and 
lie did conceive, that if the doors of this 
academical kitchen were thrown open, 
and the body of this court were perinittecl 
to assist in the cooking and correcting of 
this institution, it would be the most un- 
palatable and indigestible hotchpotch 
tliat ever was concocted. On a former 
occasion, when the agitation of this 
question was first proposed, he was hos- 
tile to it, because he considered that the 
college w:u going on w.eHy from the re- 


|K>rta of the professors aiid of tlie college 
committee, and from other obvious 
causes : and tic opposed the bringing for- 
ward the college papers, on the motion of 
the hoH; geutlemaii (Mr. Hume), because 
he did not think the subject ought to be 
entertained by so very numerous a body. 
I'he duty of stipc^riiiteiiding the concerns 
of the college having been delegated to 
the court of directors by the proprietors, 
and that power having ^en sanctioned 
by the autliority of an act of parliament, 
he considered that the details of the state 
and management of tliks institution were 
better wliere they were. He also tiioiight 
that an institution founded upon such 
honorable principles as those which 
the Hast- India college was founded, was 
not to be put in danger of being shaken 
by the assertions of a few individuals, 
unsupported by any other fiicts than those 
which were notorious to all mankind. 
The facts of three rebellions having taken 
phu*e were iinfortniiately too true, but, 
at the same time, they were quite notori- 
ous ; and lie must confess tliat whim the 
lion, and learned gentleman, and the hoii. 
gentleinaii who sat beside him, proposed 
to bring forward important facts whieli 
were utikiiovvii to the court, he had wait- 
ed witii breathless anxiety for the pro- 
duction of their budget ; but, strange ti> 
say, his expectations were totally disap - 
|M>inted, for no such facts had been 
brought forward. He objected to thi! 
motion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, brought forward under such circum- 
stances ; because lie considered that the 
adoption of it aiiioiintcd to no less than 
the admission of articles of impeachment; 
against the college, against the profe.s- 
.sors, and against the court of director^. 
Indeed the wln>le scope and object of the 
motion had been truly explained by the 
appropriate quotation of the hon. gentle- 
man, Mr. Kiimaird, who, in three words, 
had defined the object of the motion. 
The quotation of that hon. gentleman 
was, “ Delenda est Carthago^* which, 
in plain English, meant nothing more 
nor less than “ down with the college.” 
He objected to the motion, also, because 
It was the most extraordinary one he had 
ever heard propounded. It was a mon- 
ster with five heads — a species of Hydra 
—one head destroyed another sprouted, 
and tlic court did not know where to hit it. 
The first ami second proposition went to 
question whcthcT the college had answered 
the intended purpose: the third inquired 
whether a school would not do better; 
the fourth suggested a plan of general 
education in preference, and inquired 
whether as a matter of economy it would 
not be prudent to give up the c<»llege alto- 
gether: and the fifth w'as, whether it 
was not bettor to remove the military 
school at Addiscombe to Hailtybiiry ? 
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Now what would be the natural effect of 
haviiifif such a motion us this referred to 
the court of directors ? I'heie mi^ht be 
some gentlemen of the directioiv in favor 
of a scliool ; some for general edition ; 
others might have a military bias, and 
think a military education was of more 
consequence than all others. It was ob- 
vious that the inteiitioii of tlie hon. and 
learned gentleman, in making this motion, 
was nothing more nor dess than to divide 
the court of directors, and to endeavour 
to- produce from them such a report as 
might give him an opportunity of again 
discussing this subject in the general 
court. It never could be believed that 
the. court of directors would be una- 
nimous upon such a jumble of proposi- 
tions. At all events, it was well known 
they could not be unanimous in favour 
of the college. There was no doubt that 
conflicting opitiioiis would be entertained 
upon tlie subject : and in such a state of 
thingsl, the iioii. and learned gentleman 
would most probably call for a report of 
the name of each director who divided 
upon each question, and then he would 
endeavour, upon tiic old maxim divide et 
impera, to divide the court of directors 
avaiiist itself. This undoubtedly was 
the main object of the bun. and learned 
gontleiiian*M motion. For it was not to 
be expected that a report in favour of the 
college from the court of directors, could 
do away opinions so decidedly hostile to 
it. But he begged leave to say, and he 
hoped the hoti. and learned gentleman 
would believe him, that although they 
had had occasionally some sparrings, he 
sincerely wished it to be tiiouglit that he 
only iiieuiit to spar with his gloves on. 
Ill all events, he liopeil he should avoid 
all personal observations. The hon, pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) had stood up in a very 
extraordinary maiiiier to defend the con- 
duct of his boil, and learned colleague, 
but loally it appeared to him (Mr. Patti- 
snn) that tlie hon. geiitleinan might Itavc 
lieeii better employed in defending him- 
self ; because the strongest language that 
had been used by his learned colleague 
did not oomc up to that of the hon. gen- 
tleman himself. 'I'he lion, gentleman, 
however, had adopted a very singular 
mode of defending the laiigiuige he and 
his learned colleague had adopted ; lan- 
gu[age which the lion, gentleman was 
pleased to ijualify by the modest name of 
** doubts.** But such doubts as those of 
the lion, gentleman lie (Mr. P.) never 
heard of before. To him it seemed that 
the hon. geiitleinan’s scepticism was even 
stronger than that of his celebrated pro- 
genitor and namesake, David Iluiiie. In 
this case, what were tbe words of the 
hon. gentleman’s “ doubts ?** Why an 
assertion that ** the establishment of 
llertl'ord college had produced many indi- 


viduals who were totally destitute of thi? 
principles of honor or *hoDesty ; who 
were without any knowledge of the es- 
sential parts of the British constitution ; 
whose habits were not fixed ; and, in short, 
men who would be considered as only hal? 
Euglislimen.” These are the precise 
words of the hon. gentleman’s doubts, 
and these are the imputations cast upon 
tlie young men of Hertford College. If 
tfiey were epgaged in any juvenile squab- 
ble or broil, they were to be stigmatized 
by tliese gross imputations r and if they 
were guilty of any act such as would Im? 
considered venial in a schoolboy, they 
were to be Frenchified, and stigmatized as* 
only half-Englishmen; and a little riot 
and confusion was enough, in the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion, to forfeit their claims^ 
to the character of humanity. 

Mr. Lowndes. — I beg to ask thehoru 
gentleman whether a gun was not fired 
off in one of the riots } {Cries of Order r 
Order J) I have a right to put that ques- 
tion. If the young men arc accused 
wrongfully, let their conduct be inquired’ 
into. 

Mr. Pattison resumed, and said the 
hon. gcnticma^n’s defence. (Mr. Hume’s) 
of his hon. and learned h'ieiid, totally 
failed when he seemed Co rest mainly on bis' 
promise of tbe production of Ihcts— a 
word echoed and cheered by the powerful 
lungs of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ Fose et preterea 
nihilj* 

Mr, Pattison said, that upon referring 
to the speech of the hon. gentleman he 
found nothing relating to tiic subject, but 
wliat had reference to his knowledge of tin? 
facts of the retiel lions, wliicli were al- 
ready notorious. The bon. gentleman 
did not bring forward a single fact which' 
bad tbe appenraiice of novelty, still les» 
any facts which bore our tbe case of hi& 
boil, colleague. It was true he had pro ’■ 
duced one anonymous letter from a gen- 
tleman ill Scotland. 

Mr. Hume. — “ It was not anonymous.** 

Air. Pattison. — It was so far anony- 
mous that no name was mentioned. The 
name might have, been liaiidcd to the 
Chairman, but it had not been mentioned 
publicly in the court. The hon. gentle- 
man had produced this letter from his* 
correspondent, hut even that document 
had very laudably praised the institution, 
at Haileybnry, the author of it having 
acknowledged that bis son liad attained 
very considerable acquirements at that 
institution. It acknowU^lged the moral 
habits which his son bad acquired, and 
be spoke highly of the conduct of the 
college altogether. But then what did 
the gentleman do ? Why lie turned 
round upon the bosom that had wanned 
him, and inflicted on it a sting, and told 
a miserable and pitiful story about a boy 
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having fiold his Persian dictionary, llie 
only novelty brought forward in this no- 
4 jdile letter was the unimportant feict of a 
boy having sold liis Persian dictionary K 
And was thU the fact, he would ash, 
upon which the hon. gentleman grounded 
his charge against the studentsof the college 
of being only half Englishmen ? Really he 
(Mr. P.) had heard nothing else from that 
<|uarter its the grounds of so extraordinary 
an imputation. Ttie whole amount of the 
proof which this letter afforded was, that 
a single boy had sold something of his 
own, and that he had been guilty of an 
aberration which certainly could not be 
wholly defended, but which was not of 
a very serious nature. But the court 
would judge of the candour and the kind- 
ness of the author of such a letter ; iie 
(Mr. P.) did not know the writer, and 
was not desirous of knowing him. He 
had acted very ungratefully by the insti- 
tutioii which had rendered him such es- 
sential service in training up his boy to 
good habits and the acquisition of a v'eiy 
valuable education, by this pitiful attempt 
to asjiersc it. He (Mr. P.) must think 
that the story of tlie‘* inountain bringing 
forth a mouse** afforded a very fair ex- 
empli Acatioii of the puny efforts of these 
gruinliliiig gcntlemaii ; for, in his opinion, 
the hon. gentlciuan*s mome was the most 
half begotten abortive animal he had ever 
heard of; and he cnily wished that the 
hon. gentleman would take his inniifa* 
back again to the mountain, and hide it 
there for ever, for really it was not worth 
«he attention of the court. 

The lion, gentleman had stated that the 
motion for a previous question argued 
<011 the part of the court of dircctf)rs 
a fe<ar of meeting the cliarges ai^ainst the 
college. Now he (Mr. P.) liuinbly enter • 
tallied a very different opinion ; because 
he thought that the previous question was 
moved upon the best and the strongest 
grounds, viz. because it was the opinion of 
the. mover and smmder of that question 
that there was not tiic least occasion for 
bringing this motion forward. The previous 
question was no more iiian this : shall 
the case, or shall it not, go to inquiry?'* 
He (Mr. P.) hoped aud trusted, that in 
ronsequcnce of what had fallen from the 
defenders of tlie estabiishnieiit, the court 
ivould be of opinion that tliis was not. a 
tit case for inquiry. He (Mr. P.) was 
very sorry that the hon. getitleinnn (Mr. 
Kinnaird) who spoke in answer to the 
very eloquent speech of the hon. proprie- 
tor In his eye (Mr. K. Grant) wa.s nut in 
iiis place ; he had amused the coiiit very 
much, it was true, with the contents of 
the rule conjuring book which he pulled 
' out of his pocket : aud he (Mr. P.) could 
* have wished him to communicate a little 
more of its contents : but what he disap- 
proved of in the sjiccch of that lion, gen- 


tleman was the attempt to throw into ri- 
dicule and contempt some, of the institu- 
tions of the colleic. The hon. gentle- 
man should recollect that in ridiculing the 
name of a thing, the substance of it was 
brought into contempt. He had talked of 
the terms principal and professor ^ regh^ 
trar of colleges^ hallsy and so forth, as 
so many charms for the purpose of de- 
luding the vulgar and unholdiiig the 
system of the college, withmit any regard 
whatever to the substantial uses of such 
an institution. The ridicule which the 
hon. gentleman had bestowed upon these 
seeming tritles was, he must take the li- 
berty to say, the less becoming in him, 
who liad himself been indebted for his 
educaiioh and the perfection of his emi- 
nent talents to an institution carried on 
under the same regime. The hon. gen- 
tlcmaii who was absent had expressed 
considerable doubt as to the relevancy of 
some papers whirh the Inui. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) had produced 
ill the course of his speech. Certainly 
he (Mr. P.) must agree that those papers 
only proved the sense of gratitude felt by 
some of the students who had gone from 
the college toward tlieir masters. But 
considered as the ehiillitioiis of yoiithfuf 
gratitude for the kindnesses they had re- 
ceived at the college, they must be deem- 
ed emanations of truly ingenuous and ho- 
norable minds for the marked and signal 
benefits which they had rec eived from thift 
institution. In this point of view, un- 
doubtedly, these )»apL*rs deserved consi- 
deration. But he would go along with 
the lion, gcntleinuii to the full length 
of his argument, that the production of 
a few private testimonials of this kind 
did not decide the general question. Ur.- 
doiihtedly he admitted that the particu- 
lar instances of c^xlraordinary talent and 
genius which some individuals evinced 
proved nothing upon the important ques- 
tion of the slate of the general education 
of the college. Such instances as these 
were rare and extraonliiiary. They were 
like comeU^ which seldom appear, and 
were not to be taken as specimens of the 
common order of things. There was, 
however, one of tliese instances inuii- 
tioried by the huu. and learned gciitleman 
(Mr. Grant) which liad airordcd liim pe- 
culiar and personal gratification. He 
meant that of Mr. Stirling ^ the notice of 
whose extraordinary proticieucy and me- 
rit gave him infinite satisfaction, because 
he wag a prntegi of his own. He had 
had the honour of sending that young 
man out to India, and he felt it to 
be an honour, because he was uu 
honour to his country : and he hoped 
the court would permit him to read 
an extract from ^ letter from Mr. Stirling 
written to a young friend of his, giv- 
ing an account of his official duties in 
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India, and shewing how he was practical- must be gratifying to find to what a point 
ly and usefully employed in tlie service of of extraordinary excellence this college 
the Company, The letttrr was dated had brought some of the Com|)any*8 ser- 
Dclhi the 4th of June, 1816, and was as vants. The instapee produced was a sin- 
follows. gular proof of the merits of the institu- 


Extract of a Letter from Mr, j 4, Stirlings 
fluted Delhi, June 1816, 

My regular oceupation is condned to 
the conduct of the business in what is 
** called the I'oujdarco court of the city, as 
head of which I a in the Minister of Police 
** (another Fouchc I assure you in every 
thing tliat regards energy, vigilance, and 
** extensive iuforiuatioiiof all that is going 
on), and also criminal judge of the vast 
“ city of Delhi, thus comprehending in 
myself all the ante-judicial, Judicial and 
post-judicial functions of criminal jtidi- 
“ cature, or, to speak more simply, those 
of a magistrate and a judge of’ circuit. 
Happily my labours in Ihii department 
** are not very severe an«l toilsome, as an 
“ excellent police has been long cstablisb- 
cd at this place, and Ix’ing wisely fram- 
“ ed with II view to preventing the com- 
“ mission of olfeiiccs, us well as to the ap- 
“ prehending and securing the puciish- 
mrnt of olTeiiders, crimes of nuigtii- 
“ tude and atiixity are little known here. 

As a striking proof of this, 1 may men- 
** tioii that the present resident, during 
‘‘ five years that he hits been in office, has 
‘‘ never found it iiea*ssary to punish any 
“ one with dccith, substituting solitary 
** eoufincment for life, or a long period of 
yc!»rs, in the few cases where other tri- 
buiiuls would pnihubly have (iroiioiiiiced 
the most awful sentence of the law. 
“ Amidst a large and vicious population, 
however, ( he occuitvikc of petty offences, 
•• of ai’ts of violence and oppression, of 
derelictions from positive institutions, 

“ must ever be frequent, and in the drud- 
“ gcry of investigating, punishing, and 
“ restraining these, much of my time is 
“ spent. On the whole, i am exceedingly 
“ gratified with my office and the exteii- 
‘‘ >jve powers entrusted to me. 1 have 
aa ample field before me for the exer- 
“ cise of abilities, the display of know^- 
ledge, and the practice; of many of the 
higheu' virtues, and as long as 1 labour 
to (Irscharge my duty honestly, ably, 
and industriously, 1 may enjoy the most 
** exalted gratification of which my mind 
** is susceptible, the consciousness of do- 
ing good on a very extensive scale.” 
When the court were informed that this 
yt>ung man, performing these important 
functions, was only twenty two years of 
age, their admiration would be the greater ; 
and they would be pleased to sec such 
practical eficcts of the good educatiou he 
had received. Jt would also be satisfac- 
tory for the proprietors to lenrn from this 
letter the prosperous and peaceful state 
of that part of the Company’s possessions 
in India. To every feeling mind it 


tion, but its general effects were not the 
less conspicuous : and he begged to state 
from the last Bengal Gazette the result of 
the last examination. He found from that 
report, that out of thirtjf*six students who 
had offered themselves for examination, 
iio less than twenty^five had been reported 
qualified for the public service, three of 
whom had been in the college only eight 
months, awCl fifteen got out of it in about 
fourteen or Jifteen months. He sliouhl 
take this occasion of reading the state- 
ment of Lord Moira upon this subject, 
M'hich was published in the last Calcutta 
Gazette; and he felt himself justified in 
doing this, for the purpose of removing 
the impression which had been attempted 
to be made to the prejudice of the system 
of education afforded at Haileybury col- 
lege. It had been said that the college had 
produced veiy rare instances of extraordi- 
nary genius; now, for his part, he had not 
that wonderful reverence for extraordi- 
nary genius. He liked good plain sense 
aiifl application to busitiess; and with 
these (qualities the Company would be ex- 
tremely well served in almost every de- 
partment. The Company only wanted 
good sense, good eonduct, a sufficient 
kiJowledg:e of the oriental languages, and 
a steady application to business. IVow 
what did Lord Moira say upon the subject 
of tlie last examination ? lii allusion ta 
the large numb^ reported qualified, he 
said this: ** in tfie estimate of the pro- 
“ ciuctive powers of the year, compared 
with former periods, this is indcciL 
“ a favourable eircuinstancc ; but wliat is 
** more, it is one in which there is uo 
room for the operation of chance. Ther^ 
can be but one cause to which it cau be 
** attributed : it is impossible to eutcr* 
tain any other supiiositiou, than that 
“ there must have existed amongst the 
** students a more general disposition tu 
“ study, with a view to avail themselves 
“ of- the benefits of the institution, than 
“ has ever before been experienced,** 
Instead of fueling disappointment at 
** not finding on this particular occa- 
** sioti any extraordinary genius, whose suc^ 

“ eessful pursuit of extensive knowledge 
might exalt tlie attaiiiiutfiits of the year 
** into a rivahy with the merit of those 
** boasted times, we should rather seize 
the opportunity to exult in the rarity of 
failure, and to remark how extraordi- 
** nary a circumstance it is, and how much 
** to the credit of the institution, that the 
** utisucccsiiful instances have been so few/ * 

** Though, however, the attainments of ‘ 
** this year arc not of a peculiarly brilliant 
f ‘ stamp, 1 have nevertheless been assureiil 
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ttn^t the number of those whose ac- 
•• quiremehts are above mediocrity, would 
“ challetij^e a comparison with the most 
** fortunate periods, and that the aggre- 
•* gate of tlic knowledge possessed by the 
“ whole of the gentlemen now reported 
** qualitied csLcecds, in a very considerable 
“ degree, what would be found the aggre- 
gate of any former year. This in truth 
** is the real criterion of the usefulness 
“ and extent of the productive powers of 
** the institution. I’lie gloi 7 of a single 
“ individual is principally for himself, 
and furnishes but the limited coutribii- 
“ tion of liis single, though superior ap- 
** plication to tlie public service; hut 
“ when, as In the present instance, 
“ a large amount of acquirement is diftus • 
ed amongst the whole, a very wide be- 
iiefit is to flow from the exertions of so 
** many well-instructed individuals." 

Now, with these papers in his |K>sscs- 
sion, he really could not for a moment 
admit the correctness of the statements of 
the hou. geiitlemcti, that the college was 
not going on as well as it sV.oiild do ; 1-c- 
causc he thought, upon the question of 
evidence, the proof lay all the other way. 
All thatthe lion, gciirloinen had been able 
to produce was brought from the reports 
of the professors, who had been peruaps 
too candid in their statements upon the 
subject, and it was banl to make them 
suffer for their candour. Hut tlu^y had to 
romplaiii that the hou. genrlcnu'ii had not 
]mt the fair and real construction upon 
the meaning of the rcpqrts. 

The hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson), whom he had listened to with 
the prufoiindest attention, and wlio had 
delivered certainly a very eloquent address 
'to the court, had divided his speech nearly 
into two parts; one was to eulogize Lord 
Wellesley and his administration, and 
more particularly the iustitutioii of that 
iiobleiiiaii’s college. He had expatiated 
upon the dignified suhmissioii of Lord 
Wellesley to the suppression of that col- 
lege ; and certainly he (Mr. P.) did ex- 
pect that the hon. gentleman would have 
proved that that college was in every re- 
spect a desirable institution.' Hut the 
lion, gentleintan's speech sceiiicd to prove 
that it was quite the reversje; for after a 
very long speerh, the whole of what he said 
amounted to very little more or less than 
this, that what he had so highly praised 
was nothing but a splendid tlieory, and 
that it was impossible, from the defects 
which he had pointed out, the plan 
could have ever answered the purpose de- 
signed. Certainly the hon. gentleman did 
not use these very wonls; but that was 
pretty much the purport of what he said. 
'JThe second part of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech was still more extraordinary, be- 
cause the whole aim and object of it was 
to put down an institution to the erection 
of which he acknowledged hifnself to have 
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mainly contributed. The hon. and Icarih- 
ed gentleman seemed to claim a merit in 
having lent a hand in raising an incstitu- 
tion which he now traduced with the se- 
verest invective. Me first told the court 
that he had had the honour of establish - 
iiig the college, and then he seemed to 
bend his whole aim to its destruction. He. 
Iiad told the court that he not only sup- 
ported the institution by his resolutions of 
1H05, but that he absolurcly considered 
biniseif to be the founder of it. 

Mr. Jackson said “ no, no.’* 

Mr. Prtttison. — He told the court that 
he felt disappointed at not having the Sii- 
tisfaction of being considered the; father 
of the institution, and at not having been, 
invited to be present at the laying the /ir.st 
stone ; for it appeared, according to his 
own account, that it was his favourite 
child, and that through the whole progress 
of the chihl’s education he had sliewn the 
character of an indulgent and tender pa- 
rent. He iiad patted it on the head, and 
gave It sugar, and, in short, there never 
was a more indulgent parent than the hon. 
gentlemen was to this his fai'ourite pro- 
te^e. And his indul|jence did pot last for 
a very short time, for his kindness coii- 
tiiiiied until tlie child almost reached 
manhood before he evinced thp slightest 
severity towards it. From its first infan- 
cy until it had reached tcii or eleven years 
of Hgc lie never found the Iciist fault with 
it: and until this moment, nobody ima- 
gined that the hon. .and learned gentleman 
had the slightest objection to urge against 
his fai’oiiriie. And he (Mr. I\) appeal- 
ed to the court, whether, according to Uie 
lion, gentleman's own account of himself, 
this college must not be considered from 
180.5 to 181fi as an object of his parental 
protection.’ 

Hut the hon. gentleman Iiad eiideavourr 
cd to prove I Iiat this institution was meant 
to he a school and not a college. Surely 
the hon. gentleman would recollect that 
in the very advertisement puhlished in 
1806 for building the volle^e^ co nomine^ 
a full statement was given for the infor- 
mation of architects who niight he dis- 
posed to cpiitract, of the nature of the 
plan which the Company intended to carry 
into effect. That atlvertiscmeiit was be- 
fore the court of proprietors, and the hou. 
gentleniHii could not plead ignorance of 
the plan intended. The hon! gentleman, 
as a proprietor, was a party to flu; propo- 
sition for giving salaries— to whom ? — 
not to but to a principal and 

professors. '^To persons whose duties 
were clearly marked out, and whose lite- 
rary functions were distinctly defined. 
If the hon. and Icanicd gentleman had in- 
^ tended a school, surely he would have ex- 
* erted those admirable powers of eloquence 
he possesses iii explspiiing the object he bad 
in view. When a e^’llegc was proposed^ 
if that was not his object, he would kavu 
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turned round and said ** why do you talk 
about a college ? We meant an establish- 
for this was the-^vord whicli the 
hon. gentleman had fixed upon in 1805 
—not ^<7/00/ hilt establishment. Now, it 
appeared to hiui (Mr. P.) that the word 
Htahlhhmvni was capable of converting 
cither one way or the other — to a school 
or to a college. Jlut the hon. gentleman 
said that he originally meant it to be a 
school ; >vhethcr lie meant that or not was 
now very little to the purpose — (Heart 
hear /) — the original idea was that it 
should he a seiiiinaiy ; hut (he hon. gen- 
(lemaii .stateil very clearly that the idea 
was changeil. Jjvt. it be so; but if it was 
changed, it was changed (‘oufcsscdly with 
the knowledge of the hon. gentleman. 
1’he hon, gciitleiiiaii had had an Oiiiiortu- 
nity of considering the propriety of the 
change at the time it was proposed and if 
lie dill not approve ithesIioiiM have come 
forward in the manly style wliich he <iid 
on all occasions, and have .said “ w'hatare 
yon about ? I want a good sturdy school ; 
f want a master wiMi a rod in his hand 
Who shall whip these bo//s of eighteen.** 
Now If the hon. gentleman had interposed 
in that way, tlic court would have under- 
stood his object when so stated, and 
probably the court >Yoiild have given way 
to his opinions ; but the fact was, that the 
hon. gentleman did not interpose, and 
the tiling went on. 'riicrofore he (Mr. 
P.} must couteiid tliat the hon. gentle- 
man was a sharer witli the directors in 
the original sin of the institution, and 
he conhl not now it from his own 

shoulders, hut must have his share of the 
hianic : and liere he mu.«it call to the re> 
collcetion of the court a story in the Ara- 
bian Nights Eiitcrtainincxits, of a comical 
fellow calliMl ilie llarber of llagdad, who 
peeing tw* Ive men embarking in a boat on 
the Tigi i.s, and fancying they were going 
upon a ])arly of pleasure, entered the 
boat witli them, hut found to his sur- 
pri/c, on their landing, that in fact they 
W’cre going t<i be hanged, and the conse- 
quence was that he very narrowly escaped 
being hanged with them. Now if the 
court x)f directors were to be hanged or 
otherwise ])unislied for the sin of erect- 
ing the college, it was to be hoped the 
•hon. gentleman would be one of their 
party ; — laugh ■) — for If there was any 
■blame due, he should have his share. 
The hon. gentleman had said it was never 
'too late to reliact an error. That wa.s a 
sentiment in w'liich he (Mr. P.) perfectly 
concurred, but the retraction of error 
should be accompanied with a confession 
of errors and if the hon. gentleman had 
' t^red, he ought not to be allowed to say 
you alone have erred**— but he oughV 
to say that, as we have got into the scrape 
'together, let' us get out together — alions, 
fnes enfans not, allez^ mes ehfans ! — 
But heMr.P.) understood that the ground 


and charge of all this error was fouiiflded 
upon three notorious rebellions and two 
or three minor disturbances. Now it 
was most extraordinary that these advo- 
cates for reforming the college, who were 
perfectly acquainted with all these trans- 
actions, did not feel a little curiosity to 
know the extent of them sooner. If 
they were of such important consequence 
as had been represented, it was very sin- 
gular that they did not arre.st the atten- 
tion of the proprietors before. If the 
hon. geiitleniaii really thought these mat- 
ters worthy of consideration, it was ’their 
duty to have come down on the instant and 
call for an inquiry, and insist upon a re- 
dress of those supposed grievances. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman acted on 
this omisioii like a phy-sician, who should 
incct his patient in a perfect state of con- 
valescence and a good state of health, and 
say, “ What business have you here? 
you were sick six months ago : go home 
again ; I must take care of you. You 
must be doctored." lliis was the way 
the hon. gentleman would use the college. 
“ Fifteen months ago yon were in a state 
of tnrhuleuce and disorder : but now that 
your pulse is regular, and that you arc 
quite convalescent, 1 must doctor you, 
and send you back to the regimen of in- 
quiry." If a patient were to be so healed 
by his doctor, he would surely deserve to 
be sent to the incurable ward of his own 
hospital. . But this was the uray that 
the lion, gentleman came upon the court 
of directors.— He wauled to remedy evils 
which had been long si nee cured : for that 
was obviously the intention and sense 
of the present opposition. “It signifies 
nothing,** said the honourable gentle- 
man, “ that the college has been fifteen 
months in a state of perfect health, 
and soiuul wind and limb ; I must have 
it bled and bli.stercd, and put under the 
rcgitncii of water gruel." Now this was 
the error into which these sage doctors 
had fallen. They would prescribe for tbe 
patient when he was cured, and reduce 
him again to the sick bed, in order to 
shew the depth of their science. Really 
the hon. and learned gentleman, when he 
admitted that it was not too late to re- 
tract error, ought, at the same time, to 
have the candour to confess and apologize 
for his own mistakes. In all events he 
ought to establish, by clear and Indisputa- 
ble evidence, that the institution was 
really in the state he represented it to be, 
before lie called upon the court to submit 
it to the dangerous experiment of in- 
quiry. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
charged the court of directors with having 
surreiidcretl a pai*t of their power and 
prerogative. He charged them with Slav- 
ing surrendered the power of dismissing 
the professors. *rhis was a more palpable 
xnistake of the learned gentleman. The 
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fiurt'was, that the directors had not parted 
with that power. The real state of the 
case was, thaV the directors had the 
power of dismissing every professor upon 
good and substantial grounds, except the 
principal, or head of the college. With 
respect to this last person the legislature 
had thought proper to prevent the direc- 
tors having any controul over him with* 
out the concuiTciice of the hoard of com • 
iuissioiicrs», but the directors had not 
parted with the power It had lieeii ta- 
ken from them. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said that the directors lia<l 
said that the directors had parted with 
the power of dismissing the professors 
generally ; in that he was mistaken, for 
that power was still left to them. 

INlr^ ireedon said, that no professor 
could be dismissed without the sanction 
of the board of controul. 

JMr. Patthon. The hon. and learned 
geiitlcman had said, that by surrendering 
tiiis power the directors had exposed 
themselves to insult from the professors, 
ill the publication of pamplilcts. He 
(iMr. P.) could only say, tliat though the 
only gentleman who had written a pamph* 
let had thought iiruper to publish iiis sen- 
timents to the world, the court might Ik; 
assured that the directors would not imi- 
tate the example by publishing their sen- 
timents. lint of tliis'*he was conhdent, 
that the director^ would receive that 
meed of approbation which they claimed 
from the public for that voluntary sacri - 
ficc which they had made of their patro- 
nage for the purpose of benefiting this in- 
stitution. It was true that the leuriuMl 
gentleman who wrote the ])ampldet in 
question had brought forward one very 
strong fact. This, however, was a very de- 
licate subject, and he (IMr. P.) sliould get 
out of it as fast as he could, lint he must 
say that the bringing forward at this 
time of that circuiiistauee which happen- 
ed five year.s ago— the restoration of the 
five young men expelled — was a very un- 
gracious proceeding on the pai t of the 
learned professor. The real history of 
that transaction was peiliaps very well 
known by every body. That five young 
men were restored after having been ex- 
pelled from the college, was very true; 
and it was equally true that one of them 
was the son of a director. Hut those 
who approved of that measure were 
governed by their own motives and 
feelings. He (Mr. P.) should not claim 
more merit in the part he took in 
it, than any other gentlemen; but he 
would speak for those who did approve 
and satietioii it, and say that they were 
influenced by feelings for a father in great 
distress on account of Che situation of 
his son : and added to that, they further 
rested upon this broad ground, that there 
was no absolute proof of guilt iu his sou. 


any more than there was in thirty-eight 
other young men ; for in truth these five 
individuals were selected for punishment 
as being the most disoiderly and the most 
troublesome young men in the college^ 
On that occasiiin the hon. (lirt;ctor (who 
was now no more) had prevailed upon 
other directors to plead fur him; and 
the directors eiirering into his feeling.s 
as a fallier, and feeling fur the situation 
of the son, against whom there was no 
}M>sitive proof of guilt, the)r yielded to the 
peculiar hardship of the case, upon the 
son making an affidavit of his iunocena^ 
The real history of the otlier thi!ly-eiglit 
students, oat of whom these five were 
chosen to atone for their faults, was, that 
oil that occasion there was .such a deCer- 
niiiied spirit of resistance in the college, 
that it was impossible to get at the truth ; 
and under those eircumstanccs the sta- 
tute that had been so much objected to 
was framed. That became a statute of 
absolute necessity, for the college cuiihi 
not be maintained if the body of tlie stu- 
dents could agree to assemble tniniiitiious- 
ly, and improperly enter into a le;igue of 
secrecy. In consequence of the difficulty 
of detecting the offenders and bringing 
them to punishment, it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to resort to the principle 
of devimatUmf liowever cruel it was, 
both in principle and practice ; but it was 
a measure that the directors were driven 
to, under the peculiar cireuju stances of 
the ease. The hon. (‘enthniian liad stated 
that amongst other things which the 
court of directors had snrrcinlcred, was 
the power of pardon iiig offenders in the 
college ; a power of mercy which the hon. 
and learned gentleman had rather poeti- 
cally stared went hand in hand with the 
power of adiiiiiiistering justice as sove- 
reigns. But how (lid the lion, and learn- 
ed gentleman’s observations apply to the 
present ease ? The young men of the col- 
lege were not subjects of the directors-— 
lliey were not in their service-- they were 
sent there in a state of pioljation ; ami 
until they liad performed their two years 
of initiation and jiiobatioii, they were 
not iiiirler the controul of the court of 
director.s : consequently, if they were not 
ill the service of the Cojn]>any, mercy 
considered n.s the attribute of sovereignty, 
did not at all apply to the relative .situa- 
tion of the parties. The relation of .sub- 
ject and .sovereign did not exist in this 
case, and therefore the observation of the 
hon. genfleinan did not apply; and In; 
(Mr. P.) must say, that tlie directors hud 
very properly given up the power of par- 
doning, for to him it was rather mutter 
of rejoicing than regret. The professors 
were the best judges of tlie demands of 
justice ; and the power of administering 
justice could not be more prudcntlr placed 
than where it was, for it put it out of 
2 P 2 
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^hc power of the directors to shew parti- 
ality ; who by the way, if 'th<‘y did com- 
mit a fault, either in this or in any other 
instance, were sure to hear of it from 
some quarter or another. Tlie hoii. and 
leartied genttcnian had said, ahiong>t otlier 
singular assertions, that the professors 
were etidoived with such a jiower that 
they might expel a boy for not attending 
chapel ; and he eonteiidcd that such ex- 
treme powers ought not to have been 
granted to those gentlemen. Now, in this 
the lion, and learned gentlcnirm was great- 
ly mistaken, because, in point of fact, the 
professors had no power of expulsion, 
except for defim‘d olfences, or in extra- 
ordinary cases of gross iiisuhordination. 
This was one of the many misrepresenta- 
tions which had been thrown out on this 
occasion. The lion, gciiticiiiiin, and the 
Ollier gentleman who siijiported him in 
hi.s motion, luul stated tliat tliere was no- 
thin]^ .so easy as the duty of these profes- 
fiors. Now he, (Mr. P.) must say, that 
ho should he very .sorry to undertake siieli 
a duty, ea.sy as it was .stated to hv. iiut 
what was the real fact? Why, the fact 
was, that these learned jirofe.s.sor.s deli- 
vered Ii’ctures to the young men a.s often 
ns their minds were capable of receiving 
them and beiieliting by them, ntnl it must 
he admitted that if young meu*.s mirid-s 
wiTe over-hurtheiied with more lectures 
than they were capable of digesting, the 
effect would be injurious instead of being 
heneticlal. Hut, in fact, the line of instruc- 
tion pursued at the college did not go to 
cither of the lion, genilematrs extremes. 
One of his extremes was wei^hitur bales 
of cotton and mensurln^ of maslin ; and 
the otlier was that the young men icere to 
be all Grotiuses and Pufft^ndorfs, ''J'liese 
tixtreincs liad no sort of i*clatioii whatever 
to the resolutions brought forward by the 
lion, and learned gentleman himself in the 
year 180r>. The Company, in establish- 
ing the college, looked no farther than to 
qualify tlieir servants for tlie appoint incuts 
to which they were likely to be promoted, 
a lid give them such an education as was 
.suited to their respective capacities. In 
i>eiiding out writers to India, the princi- 
pal object of the Company, in tliciiistitu« 
tion of this college, wa.s, to perfect them 
9 B much as possible in classical and liberal 
leaniiiig, and to endue their minds with 
a knowledge of the laws aiiU constitution 
of their own country. Now, what were 
tliese young men taught ? Why, they were 
taught the classics, the elements of ma- 
thematics: they were taught political 
ecouotuy, civil law and British law, his- 
tory, a little of nicclianics and of natu- 
ral philosophy, and were grouudinjl in the 
Mticrples of oriental learning. . In his 
(Mr. P.*s) opinion the whole object of 
tile hon. gentleman's original motion was 
fully answered by the attainments of these 


young men; for in looking at the testimo- 
nials produced at the last examination, 
namely in May 1815, he^ound that these 
young men, almost without exception, 
were examined in these various branches 
of learning. In tlie classics they were 
examined in Ilonu'e, liivy, Pliitarcli and 
Sallust. They were examined in Euclid, 
Uriti.sli law, civil law, political economy, 
British history, mid in the Persian and 
Hindoostaticc languages, 'riibse exami- 
natioii.s, k was true, were carried on by 
the profe.s.'iors themselves ; and here he 
must admit, that although he considered 
the propo.«itioii.s now before the court oh- 
jcctloriahle in general, yet there were 
many points sugge.stcd, from which some 
good might arise: for instaiiee, as far a.s 
his indiKmce and vote would go, lic«hoiild 
he very glad to see learned men, straiigera 
to the college, undertake to be present at 
these examinations ; for whatever might 
be tlie practice of other institutions, he 
thought that the attendance of such geir- 
tlcineii would give a solemnity to tlie exa- 
niiiiation.s highly beneficial ; and he drtu- 
ly believed that they would do credit to 
the students, and be highly honorable to 
the professors, 'rhi.s he knew to he the 
practice at some public schools. He knew 
it to he so at the Charter House ; and al- 
though he did not flatter himself with 
being qnalifieil for a public examiner, yet 
he knew that there were many gciitlemeti 
of learning and of con.siderabic attain- 
ments who would be happy to attend on 
.sucli occasions ; and if an arrangement 
of that .<!ort could be mtule, it would bs 
highly desirable .-^ ! hear !) 

'Fljere was niior.lier [mine broiiglit for- 
ward on the other side of the court, in 
w'hicli he was ready to coincide with tlui 
hon. and learned gentlemen, namely, the 
injustice of that principle of decreeing 
tliat the youth wiio was expelled from the 
college should never be cniployeil in any 
department of the Company’s service, how- 
ever proniLsing liis genius, or however 
praiseworthy his merits might be in other 
respects. This was a matter which eortaiih- 
ly was a proper subject for the considera- 
tion of the directors ; and if the lion, ami 
learned gentleman’s motion had been 
grounded solely upon a proposition of 
that kind, so far from opposing he shoiiM 
have supported it ; for he (Mr, P.) iimst 
consider this as bordering upon tyranny ; 
and even Mr. Professor Malthas himself 
stated that it was productive of cvjf, be- 
cause it prevented expulsion by the Cruel 
and inhuman consequences which follow- 
ed a scrnteiice of that sort . — {Hear / hear / 
hear U 

The proposition of the lion, anddeartied 
gentleman consisted of five part.s. He liarl 
divided his discourse into five proposi- 
tions. Tlie first was whether the ofiilege 
had answered the purpose.; the secoml 
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was, whether it was now necessary; and 
ttie third wliclher a school w^as not pre- 
ferable to an university ; now he was very 
much inclined to think that the question 
of a scljuol was not intended to he pres- 
sed by llie h(»n. and learned gentlenian 
(Mr. Jackson nodded assent), for in his 
se'’ond speech, he told the court that he 
did not mean to argue that; point, but 
rather aimed at the question of general 
education, which was the object of his 
fourth pro[)osition, or, in other words, 
that every man should educate his son i*i 
Ills own way. But lie (Mr. P.) w'fiuld put 
it to the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
candour, vvhetiierit was in any degree pro- 
)cr to bring forward such a resoltition so 
ong as this college existed, tor it was ci- 
tlier good, or it was good for nothing. If 
it was good, it was proper that the ser- 
vants of the Coiupaiiy should be educated 
there — if it was good for nothing, it should 
be abolished. lie giivc the horn and 
learned gentleman the option ; but it ap- 
j»eared to him that tlie parents ought to 
take their sons to this college, so long as 
it was a proper institution : and that it 
was a proper one, he tvas b(»uiul to be- 
lieve from ail the accounts he had lieard 
of it from every man who had an oppor- 
tunity of jiidiiing of its merits. The hon. 
gcntleniairs j)ro|K)sitioii, that it would be 
conducive to economy, in the c.vpendituro 
of the Company, if the military .seminary 
was removed IVoiii A<ldisconibe to Hailey- 
bury, was a proposition to whieh, <»ii the 
question of eeoiioiiiy, he must agree with 
the hon. and learned gentleman, as a 
truism, in as much as that one institution 
was less expensive tlian tw'o : tor by that 
arrangement, certainly, the. Company 
would have only one instead ot two to 
support. Bill he woiihl ask the hon. ami 
learned gciitleinaii, with what deiO’ee ot 
consistency could he he the advocate for 
upholding the necessity of an ajipropriatc 
military education for the servants (»t the 
Company, and, at the same time, tor de- 
nying an appropriate civil education ? If 
it was proper tliat the military servants of 
the Company should receive an adequate 
education, surely it was equally proper 
that those who had the highest functions 
to perform in civil life ouglit to receive an 
appropriate cMlucutioii ; for this was the 
dilemma in whieh the hon. gentleman 
was placed by his own motion. If the 
hon. gentleman succeeded ukimately in 
his object of carrying the students at Ad- 
discumbe to Haileybury, he would in fact 
be acting directly contrary to his own ilc- 
claratton of 1805, by wliicli he urged the 
necessity of an institution in this country 
for the education of the i>>nipany’s ei\il 
servants. If the bon. gentlemaii was 
fuioccs.sful to Uie extent of his tilth iiiid 
last proposition, he would be eulitlod 


to use for his iiioito this old Latin quo- 
tation 

Diruit, edifleaty mutatqHadrnta rotundix : 
which for the benefit of count tij 
men be should translate thus: Dh-uity 
he pulls down one college; edificaty Ire 
builds up another ; mutaty he changes ; 
quadratuy S(|uare civil caps ; rotundtSy 
for round military ones. 

WI*at he (Mr. P.) complained of was, 
that ihc-hoii. and learned %eiitfeman, in 
promising to bring forward facts to gronmi 
his motion, had lieeii totally detective in 
the performance of his promise. If, liow- 
ever, it was the intention of llie lion, gen- 
tleman to bring forward tiiese facts at tlic- 
tail of the debate, he would be acting con- 
trary to ail usage; if he .should attempt 
to bring forward any new facts, those who 
were cliarged witli them would ha\’e a 
a right to answer him ; but he pre.siimed 
that all the hon. gentleman’s articles of 
impccichment were already before the 
court, ami that there wen; none behind 
to bring forward. He (Mr. P.) remem- 
bered in the faiiions prosecution, or more 
properly prrseviitiony of Mr. Hastiiig.s, 
ail atteiiipl was made in the course of tlie 
trial to bring forward fresli articles of im- 
peachment ; but that proposition was 
most properly scoutiMl. Now, he must 
persuade liiinself tiiat the hon. and learn- 
ed gentlcinairs bill of inflictineiit was 
founded upon wliat he hail already brouglit 
forward. But if tlie hon. gentleman’s 
motion slumld be carried, wliich he sin- 
cerely hoped it would not, he hoped (he 
hon. gentleman would at least use his 
.*5ucces.s with some degree of indulgence. 
He remembered a story of the great 
prince de Coiid6, who in making a tour 
through Prance arrived at some city, the 
name of wliicIi he had forgotten, when 
the mayor and hurucsscs came out and 
apologized that they diil not offer him a sa- 
lute of artillery; “hut,” said the mayor, 
“ please your royal highness, we have 
txveuty-four reasons for it, and the first is, 
we have none.” “ Oh 1” said the prince, 
“ if that be the case, I excuse yoar enu- 
merating the other twenty- three.” He 
hoped the hon. gentleman would treat 
the court of directors with the same in- 
dulgence, in the event of tlieir' reporting 
that the college .should be upheld, and 
would excuse them from the consideration 
of his other four propositions, which 
would be in a trutli disposed of by their 
decision on the first. 

If the hon. gentleman had been con- 
tent to iu'Ing forward that narrow and 
simple proposition, although lie (Mr. P.) 
might have opposed it on tlie ground of 
its being unnecessary, it would luwe been 
in otiier respects much less objectionable; 
hut. Mie lefercno^ in the mode required by 
the hoii. geutleinau’s motion a.i it stood. 
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he triuted the court would decide by a 
lai'ge majority, was not of a iiuturc to be 
entertaitied ; and would consequently vote, 
as lie should, for the previous question. 

Mr. iiouanquet said, it was with coiisi- 
dcvable reluctance lie offered liMiisclt to 
the notice of the court, uuvvillinq as he 
was to prolong a debate which, in his ap- 
prehension, had already j^oiie to an un- 
necessary exieiit: hut he thought, that 
considering I lie circunibt.inces which had 
grown out of tliis case, various and im- 
portant as they were, it woiild be impro- 
per for him, with the sentinients which 
h'j entertained, lo give an cntiiely silent 
vole upon tlie subjeet. No man, how- 
ever, could feci more sensibly than he did, 
Iiiij want of powers to treat the matter 
ill such a manner as he felt the !ni[iort- 
ance of it required. If he were to .at- 
tempt to express his seiitinieiics in the. 
way he could wish, lie should only feel 
his own iiiconipetency to snoh a task, more 
particularly after so much eloqmmee had 
heeii employed, and after so much ability 
had been evinced by the Iioii. gentlemen 
who preceded him in the discussion. 
Notwithstanding those discourageincnls, 
he should venture with some diffi- 
cleticc, to offer such an opinion as 
occurred to his mind. He had very 
little hesitation in saying, that after 
having paid all the attention in his power 
to every thing that had passed iqion this 
Miiliject, he did nut conscicntionsly think 
tliataciise hud been made out, whieJi would 
justU'y him in giving his coneiirrciicc to 
the motion before the court. If he coii- 
sidtTcd this merely as a question of in- 
quiry, he was sure there was no man 
who would be more ready to give bis ac- 
quiescence to the proposition which had 
been made : but really, he considered it 
as a question of ciiudeiniiatioii, though 
he was perfectly ready to admit that the 
lion, gentlcinau, who brought forward the 
motion, did not understand it in the same 
way ill which lie did. lie did not wish 
to canvass inucli at length these opinions, 
hut. when a question of this sort was 
brought before the court, the court were 
bound to look at it, in the way in which it 
stnick them : and us lie considered it as 
nothing more nor less than a complete 
condemnation of the college, and as a 
beginning to destroy it, it was Jiii possible, 
in this view of the business, that lie could 
entertain it for a luumeiit. There were 
a few facts which, in his humble appre- 
licusioii>were perfecthpiRir : the first was, 
that tlieEast-liidia Company had laid out a 
very' considerable sum of money, no less, 
perhaps, than j£;lQQ,00U, upon the csta- 
hlishtneiii. at Haileybury. it was also 
perfectly clcar^ that they bad got together 
a great number of able and scieiitUic per- 
sons, to sastaiD the duties of professors. 


This fact had not been disputed on any 
side of the courl ; on the contrary. It 
seeined to be admitted that it was impos- 
sible to have men, in point of education 
and ability, better qualilicd for the duties 
which they bad to perform. And under 
their auspices, he would venture to say, 
that great progress had been m.idc in the 
liberal sciences, which they professed ; 
beside whieli, considerable advances had 
taken place in the attaininent of the oriental 
languages, which he, for one, could not ex- 
clude as an unimportant object of the in- 
stitution. It iiiusr, he admitted, that the 
estiiblishment had already I'cceired the sup- 
port of the Company and of Parliament, and 
therefore, it was impossible fur the court 
of Directors lo 'destroy it, without first 
having their acfpiiesceuce. There was 
another point, however, on which, in his 
hiiiiible appreiieiLsioii, much might be 
said. Me doubted whether a judicious 
line of conduct had been adopted, by the 
defendei-s of tlic college, iii bringing for- 
Wiard the letters of tlie young men who 
had been edncaled at this establislimeiit 
to support its efficiency. Every man of 
sense must see to what such modes ofar- 
gunicut might lead, were counter decla- 
rations to be brought forward to meet 
them. This could not be done, nor 
would it be proper if it could be done. 
'JMiut part of the business, therefore, he 
tliouglit might us ivell have been let 
alone; nor was the necessity of it at all 
obvious, when it was recojiceted how 
much better evidence was already before 
the court, 'riicy bad Dk* ojiiijiuiis of Lord 
Miijto, and of several of the Company’s' 
servants in India. 'J'iiey had, also, the 
opinions and the exainiuation of the 
court of directors, contained in the re- 
ports which had been reail to the court ; 
and from all these he (Mr. D.) would 
venture to say, it clearly appe*ared, 
that the progress which had been made in 
every department of literature, came up 
completely to what had been promised 
when the collegj was first established, 
'i'here was another point upon which he 
would undertake to say, there could be 
little or no doubt; namely, that the 
principal and professors of the college 
bad had a very difficult and trying task to 
perform ; and whatever might be thought 
upon the subject by other gentlemen, it 
was his opinion that they had discharged 
their duty well. Let it be admitted that 
the court of directors, upon all occasions, 
had not conducted themselves as proper- 
ly as they ought to have done ; that they 
tlieuiselves had been the occasion of part 
of flic delusion, and part of the difficulty 
dltciidiiig the case:— let it also be sup- 
posed and admitted, that upon some ocr 
casioDs, the principal and professors had 
nut conducted them$elres with all that 
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wQrldly wisdom tlicy might have shewn, 
would any man say, that under these, cir- 
cumstances, there were sutlicient reasons 
why this establish rnciU should he destroy- 
ed ? He really thought, tliat the first ob- 
ject which every sensible man must have 
in view, even under these admissions, 
would be, that if there were faults in the 
system, it shouhl be their endeavour to 
correct tljeni ; but there could be no rea- 
son that the eMabiishiiicnt should he abo- 
lished, for that was the proposition of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, or, at letthSl, 
that was the end to which his proposition 
tended : and feeling that this was the ob- 
ject, it tended very inucli to iiiflneiice the 
vote whicli he (Mr. B.) intended to 
give. There had hreii a sort of out- 
cry against Hertford college — upon 
that outcry it was atteiupur.I to run 
it down. A debate of many days liad 
taken place — every point that bore upon 
the college had been investigated, and af- 
ter this ’ample discussion had taken 
place, an hon. and learned gentleiiiaii had 
proposed a previous qiiesiioii. This had 
been called an extinguisher, ihit in the 
opinion of him (iMr. B.) could there be 
any thing more reasonable than that 
they who hud attended, and who had 
heard all theeircuinstances, on both sides 
of the case, should decide whether or 
not there tvas any grojind for inquiry ; 
that they should say, whether this was 
or was not a ease fit to be referred to 
the decision of the court of proprietors, 
who had not heard one word on the sub- 
ject. A motion like the present, which 
was to refer this question to the dix^isioii 
of, pcrliaps, prejudiced piirsons, certain- 
ly uuiiifonned ones, who niiglit perhaps, 
vote according to their passions, was a 
very strong reason with the court of di- 
rectors why they should endeavour to 
slop this question by moving tlic previous 
question, rather than by any other mode ; 
nor did he think this mode of trial could 
be open to atiy objection. 

Having jlius given his opinion accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, as to 
the line of conduct which this court 
ought to adopt, ami if they shoiihl enter- 
tain the same opinion upon the subject, 
lie should' be exceedingly happy, he must 
be permitted to enter a little inure at 
length into tlie merits of the question, 
and he trusted he should not be ruusider- 
ed as occupying too iiuicli of the time of 
the court ; but although it was not pos- 
sible for Ikini to confine his sentiments 
within a very Short compass, yet he 
would eudeavour to be as concise as the 
nature of the subject would admit. His 
opiuiou generally was, that when a ques- 
tion of any nature was introduced, the 
Utmost latitude should be allowed to the 
reception t>f evidence to support it : and 
tbei'cfore thought, that evciy thing 


which could be brought to bear oh the point 
at issue should be admitted ; and there- 
fore, when tliis question was originally 
introduced, if the lion, and learned gen- 
tleman, who brought it forward, hail been 
able to make the speech, which he deli- 
ycred with respect to the college, bear 
upon the question before the court, there 
could liavc been no objection lo whatever 
he might suy. But then, if he recfdlect- 
e<l the way in which tlic Question was 
brought before t)ic court, the learned geii- 
tleiuaii's speech was not very well calcu- 
lated to attain the object, which every 
cool dispassionate man would liave sought 
to attain : for although the hon. gentle- 
man, and his friends around . him, disclaim- 
ed accusation, and prufesseil tliat tlici/ 
sole object was (o inquire into the state 
of the establishment, yet, unfoi-tunately, 
they took so wide a scope of argument, 
ami s<> remote a course i'rom that which 
they ought to have pursued, that, by every 
candid tnni(l,tli4ur conduct was very much 
to he laineiiti'd. He (Mr. B.j would have 
thought it more discreet in tiieiii, to have 
confined themselves a little within bounds, 
lK.*cause the hon. uiid learned gentle- 
man wiihoiit the bar (Mr. Jackson) 
mast be aware of the effect that the 
statements in his speech would |iio> 
dace upon the public mind, and tliat such 
effect must iiave been to take the 
cars of the public by surprise : and 
that it was something like an at- 
tempt preiiiatiirely to run down the col- 
lege, which ill his judgment was extreme- 
ly improper. But having taken the liber- 
ty of stating this, he must at the same 
time say, that a book or paiiiplilct pub 
lished by one of the professors of the 
college, ill defence of the establishment, 
had given him as mueli pain on the other 
side; for, in his humble apprehension, 
tliat learned gentleman had adopfeil pre- 
cisely the same line of eoiiducti in defend- 
ing the college, that he complained had 
been pursued in assailing it. He should 
be extremely sorry that any thing like in- 
justice should be dune to that hoii. and 
learned geiitleinaii, but when lie had read 
some passages of his jiaiuphlet to the 
court, the court must, he should think, 
entertain the same opinion that lie 
(Mr. B.) did. The first thing ho read 
from the pamphlet was in pages 73, 
74, and 73, and was as follows : 

. — ** It is but a short time since the 
principal and pndessors of the Kasr- 
India college have been legally invested 
with those powers in thc^ inaniigemeiit 
of the discipline which are found neces- 
sary at great schools and the universi- 
ties, and which ought, therefore, -uii- 
questiouably to have been given to , 
them at the coitiincncciiient of the in- 
stitution. They are calletl upon to cor- 
rect and rectify u system of govern- 
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laent which it is at ItruKth ackiiow- 
Tcdged has been essentially defective 
for many yeai'S ; ainl, strange to say ! an 
inference seems to be. drawn against 
the whole establKshinetit beeau.se it is 
not already completed! Yet what i.s 
the task they have to accoiuplish, and 
under what circiiinstances have they 
undertaken it ? I'hey have not only to 
overcome by ‘a steady and uni form sy.s* 
tern of discipline the iiaiiiral dilliculties 
inherent in the institution, hut, by an 
union of conciliation^ jirmnesx^ and 
the strictest impartiality^ to mitigate 
and gradually extirpate the spirit of iii- 
fiubordiiiation, which, by long unskil- 
ful treatment has infected the institu- 
tioii ; and this is to be done, not only 
without the cordial co-operation of all 
the natural patrons and protectors of 
the college, but with a .spirit of direct 
hostility ill a considerable body of the 
directors and proprietors, and a di.spo- 
sition in the public to take part with 
those from whom they hear most of 
the college, with little or no inquiry 
into the real merits of the case. The 
practical effect of this hostility is nearly 
the same as if the authorities in the 
college did not yet pos.sess full powers 
in the management of the discipline; 
and as no sentence of ini])ortuiice ha.s 
yet been passed without occasioning a 
minute inquiry and i ii vest igatjoii, which 
puts the college, as it wcie, regularly 
upon its defence, and very few witlioiit 
giving rise to a must detoi'iiiiiiCtl and 
persevering opposition, it is (|utte im- 
possible that the students should he 
fully impres.sed with the idea that the 
power of punishing really re.s(.s in that 
quarter, where all parties would agree 
that it must he most effectual in rc- 
jiressiug acts of imsubordinatioii. 

“ A fiwther evil consequence of this 
hostility is, that language is publicly 
used, and reports generally circulated, 
calculated to dll the iiiiiids of the stu- 
dents with the most unfavorable pri^u- 
dices. In general, when a parent sends 
his son to a school or to the iiiiiver.sity, 
he endeavours to impress him with a 
respect for the place to which he is go- 
ing, and the authorities to which he 
will be subject. It is to be feared, that 
some young men come to the Kast-Iii- 
dia college with very different impres- 
sions — with the impression of having 
heard the college abused, and its down- 
fall prognosticated, by tliose wliom they 
nmst of course look up to as tlie per- 
sons that ought to influence their feel- 
ings and direct their conduct. It is 
scarcely po.ssiblc that the students who 
come to the college thus prejudiced 
should ever feel that attachment to the 
place of their education, the effects . of 
which are on every account so desira- 


ble ; and it is difficult to conceive that 
an uniform spirit of order and obedi- 
ence should prevail among those who 
have frequently heard that another 
row w'ould destroy the college, and 
effect that object which they had been 
taught to consider as desirable. It is 
not meant to be asserted that any of the 
patrons or friends of the students have 
directly incited them to rebellion ; but 
that the opinions which they have held, 
and the incaiiticus language which they 
have used, must upon young minds 
necessarily have produced the same 
effects.*' 

“ With regard to the country gentle- 
men of Hertfordshire, the other suspi- 
cious source from which Mr. Hume 
pears to have derived his information, 
they arc of very high respectability, and f 
feci much indehtecl to them for the uni- 
form personal kindue.ss and attention they 
have, shewn me." 

Here (Mr. B. remarked that) he could 
not help observing en passant^ the 
learned professor certainly noticed his 
having received kindnesses and attentions 
from liis noighbours, but he, (Mr. B.) 
confessed he was one, who thought that 
this was a very singular manner of ac- 
knowledging these attention.s. 

The learned gentleman goes on : 

But 1 cannot concc'al from myself, 
nor can they conce al from ine, that with 
one or two splendid exce'ptions they have 
been, from the very fir.«r, inveterate eiie- 
njic.s of the college. 'I‘hey prophesied 
early tliat the hiiilding would become a 
Imirack; and l heir coiidnct has not been 
iiiifavonrable to the accoinplishincnt of 
their prediction. 

“ But to return to iht' coviiiiry gentle- 
men of Hertford.shirc ; 1 can most readily 
enter into their feelings, in not liking an 
establishineut of eighty young men, from 
sixteen to tWTiity, in their iinmediato 
iieiglihouriiood. ila«l 1 the clioice of set- 
tling ill a country residence, I should cer- 
tainly avoid the vicinity of Oxford or 
Cambridge, Ktoii or Harrow. They may 
be fairly allowed, iherefort', fo wish for 
the removal of tlie College ; but on that 
very aecouiit they may be legitimately 
challenged as witncsse.s against it, at 
leiist till they come forward with their 
names and produce specifle chtU'ges. — 
Let some three or four of tliciUy and the 
same number of the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Hertford, declare conscientiously, 
and on their honour, that the inhabitants 
in the very neighbourhood of the college 
live in a state of perpetual dread and 
** alarm from the wanton excesses com- 
niitted by the students,*' and I will then 
believe what I have not the slightest 
ground for believing at present; but, till 
some such proof as this is offered, I main- 
tain that an appeal to facts would show 
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that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is abso- 
lutely untrue, and founded on some gross- 
ly false, and probably anonymous iiifor- 
inatioii.*’ 

Now lie (Mr. B.) thought lie had read 
sufficleni; to satisfy tlie court, that if his 
hon. and learned friend in the corner (Mr. 
Jack.sou) hatl justly fallen under the accu- 
sation, of having been rather too partial in 
the manner of conducting liis case, he 
must say that he considered the hon. and 
learned professor had not been very fortu- 
nate, ill shewing his moderation, in the 
share, which he took, in the discussion of 
this question : and if the hon. geiitlcniati 
with whom this morion origiiiatcfl, were 
accused with having btoiiglit forward as- 
sertions without proof, he really thought 
tliat the learned professor must, himself, 
fall under the same objection of having 
brought forward a great iiuniber of 
charges, witlioiit a single atom of evidence 
to support them. I'lie sum and sub- 
stance of what he had just read from the 
learned professor’s jianipldet, was a charge 
that there had been soiiielhiiig like a gene- 
ral conspiracy against the college. Now 
he, (Mr. li.) must confess that as a direc- 
tor, and as living in the neigliboiirhood of 
the college, he was not aware of any such 
Thing. But all he should say upon this 
subject was, that if the charges which 
were contained ill Ibis book could be esta- 
blished, by anything like evidence, though 
he, for one, was not disposed to write a 
book upon any occasion and though he 
believed that none of his neighbours were 
disposed to begin such an undertaking, 
yet he was persuaded that there would be 
found some mode of meeting those 
charges, if they could be made and be 
brought forward before the public; hut lie 
believed tlie thing was impossible. He 
was sorry however to have detained the 
court for asiuglc iiiomeiit upon these pas- 
<^ages of the pamphlet, for they appeared 
to him to be of minor consideration, com- 
pared with what he was going to bring be- 
fore them. Whatever was of a personal 
nature could not be considered as matter 
of great public importance ; hut where 
propositions were deliberately brought 
before the public which \veiit to the very 
foundation of the principle of education, 
it was the duty of every gciitleiiiaii, be- 
hind the bar, to consider those pujiits, 
\vith candour and liberality, which appear- 
ed to them to be connected with the best 
interests of the Company: and this led 
him to read the following passage of the 
learned professor’s pamplilet. 

The system of the college is I really 
believe not far from what it ought to be. 
Tiiat therg were faults in the administra- 
tion of it will be readily allowed. Some 
perhaps within (for what administration 
is faultless.^} but many more and much 
greater without. Among these, are the 
multiplicity of its governors ; consisting not 
Asiatic i/our/i.— No. 21. 


only of the court of directors, but of the 
court of proprietors : the variety of opi- 
nions among them, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in CaU 
cutta, some fora school, and some for no- 
thing at all ; the constant discussions 
arising from this variery of opinion, which 
keeps up a constant expectation of change ; 
the interest of individuals to send out 
their sous as early and wit^i as little ex- 
pcnco of education as possible ; an inte- 
rest too strong for public spirit ; tl.e very 
minute and circiiinstan tit'll details in all 
the pioccedings of the college which are' 
required to be seen by all the ladies and 
gentlemen who are proprietors of liidi'i 
stock ; the inipossihility of sending a 
student away without creating a clamour 
from one end of London to the otlier— 
greatly aggravatecl and lengthened hy the 
power thus furnished of dehating every 
step of tin; proceedings ; the chances lliat 
the details above adverted to will enablo 
some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in 
the proceedings with a view to their re- 
versal; the never ending applications 
made to the college when a student is sent 
away, for readinission, assuming every 
conceivable form of flattery and menace ; 
the opinion necessarily foi*me*d and ke[it 
up in this way among the stmlents, that 
sentence, though jiasscd, will not be final ; 
and above all, the knowledge they musn 
have, from the avowed wish of many of the 
proprietors of East>lndia stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would be 
agreeable to them. 1 low is it possible to 
answer for the eomfiict of young Tiien un - 
der such powerful excitements from wirh- 
oiit? — For my own part, 1 am only asto- 
nished that the college had been able to 
get on at all, under tb(*se overwbelnifng 
obstacles ; and that it /<»t got o:i ami do iC 
a great deal too (wbicb 1 boldly assert It 
has) is no common proof of its internal 
vigour, and its capacity to answer its ob- 
ject.” 

The learned professor, itsc'jmed,was of 
opinion that tlie system of the col Kg' ‘ was 
not far from what it oiig-u to be. li m 
be satisfactory to the proprietors, to kno w 
that tliis was tlie opinion of the learned 
professor, and be (^Ir. B.) hoped there was 
no doubt of its being a sincere opinion. 
But the learned protessor, it seems, was of 
opinion that soinetliing further was ne- 
cessary, ill order to make the system of tlie 
college complete ; but he (Mr. B.) believ- 
ed that there was no man living, \v!io could 
have before devised tn* imagined what was 
rccomnieiirled by the learned professor, as 
a proper alteration in that system. The 
alteration, wiiicli was recommentied by ibis 
learned professor, was precisely notbiug 
more nor Jess than this : th.if the wlirde 
of the civil patronage of the East India 
Company should be given to the principal 
and professors. This proposition was re- 
commended in a note 'vhieh he should 

VoL. IV. 2 Q 
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read— but, though iua note, was not a less 
part of the pamphlet. 

‘‘ Little other change is wanting than 
that an appointment should be considered 
in spirit and in truth, not in mere words, 
as a prize, to be contended for, not a 
property already possessed, which may be 
lost. If the directors were to appoint 
one^fifth every year beyond tlie number 
finally to go out, and the four-fifths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap- 
XK>intinciits would then really be to be 
contended for, and the effects would be ad- 
mirable. Each ap|K)iiitiiieiit to the col- 
lege would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in number ; and the 
patronage would hardly suffer. A director 
could not then, indeed, be able to send out 
an unqualified son» liut is it Jittinff that 
he should? This is a fair question for 
the consideration of the legislature and 
the British public.*' 

Now (Mr. B ) thought it a little singu- 
lar that this pamphlet, and particularly this 
passage (a circumstance which the pro- 
prietors might not all know), had been re- 
viewed out o/ its turn in the last Edin- 
burgh Review ; and, wliilst the sheets of it 
were hardly dry, and this passage had been 
placed in a view to catch the public eye 
The proprietors would form their own 
comment upon this circumstance. To him 
(Mr. B.) it seemed to require no explana- 
tion. But he could not avoid taking this 
opportunity, to remark that, independently 
of the mistaken policy of this note, it did 
not appear very seemly, or indeed, very 
correct, in a professor, to throw out for 
public discussion, a remark, which he must 
have been awaie was incorrect, viz. that 
under such aciiaiigu a Director’s son, if un- 
qualified, could not he .sent out ; when he 
must know that, under the present system 
this could not be done, except with the 
connivance of the professors themselves. 

Now he (Mr. B.) was very sorry to say, 
that in his judgment, instead of this 
change producing any advantageous effect, 
it would be tfie most prejudicial and cruel 
scheme^iat could be recouimended. But 
in disdussiiig this point, (as there was 
aometlviug always specious in proposing 
that elections should be made entirely 
by merit and in no other way,) it was ne- 
cessai*y that the court should go to the 
matter of fact, and should endeavour to 
develope what would be the real conse- 
quence of such a course of proceeding : 
Ke* apprehended that, if the election of 
these thirty out of thirty-six candidates, 
was to be made, it must cither be made 
by the Directors, or by the Professors : but 
at all events, if it was not made by the 
professors themselves, they mast regularly 
send down the qualification for good 
conduct, aud other qualities, which had 
been attained by the students in the in- 


stitution under their management, which 
in fact would be something like a didicc.. 
Rfe would suppose that this power waa 
given to the court of Directors ; why, 
what would be the consequence ? Every 
man who had travelled through the world 
must know, that infinite abuse would be 
the consequence of it. Let any man 
{mint out to him the place where power 
existed, and he would prove to him, that 
power and abuse of power were synoni- 
mous terms. For his own part, he could 
heartily wish that no such change as had 
been proposed, should ^ver be established 
because he knew what would be the con- 
sequence. He would not say that the Di- 
rectors would take men into the service 
of the Company, who were not perhaps 
very much distinguished fur ability and 
merit, and prefer them to persons who. 
were much distinguished for these quali- 
ties ; he would not say that this would be 
the case ; but he would venture to say, that 
wi-eii the qualifications did not materially 
differ, the favourites would be preferred. 
Then supposing this power was given to 
the principal and professsors, could any 
man doubt tliAt those persons, with all the 
passions and all the feelings common to 
human nature, would not follow the same 
course ? No man could undertake to say, 
tliat even those reputable persons were 
exempted from the operations of their 
jirejudices and private feelings. Tf he 
should not tire the court too much, he 
should tell them a short story ; which would 
exemplify this point. A very distinguish- 
ed man who had fallen, in some degree, the 
victim of acadeinicitl feeling and preju- 
dice, the late Mr. C. Anstey, went from 
Eton school, to the learned university of 
Cambridge, the alma mater of all these 
learned gentlemen, and there lie obtained 
his degree of batchclor of arts, with the 
greatest celebrity. After that period, 
there happened to be some dispute, about 
whether a fellow of King’s College, should 
or should not read in the public schools, 
and ill consequence of that, Mr. Anstey 
gave some offence to the senior of the uni- 
versity. What was the result to him ? 
His abilities were depreciated, and his 
moral character decried ; and although 
his abilUies were equal to the task, and 
his moral character inferior to no man's, 
he lost his degree of master of arts. He 
himself, with that feeling of natural in- 
dignation, which such a circumstance was 
likely to excite, but with all that good 
humour which accompanied him through 
life, and with a consciousness tliat he ifl 
deserved such treatment, and not at all 
ashamed of the circumstance which had 
thus taken place, and with a belief that 
his character in point of learning and mo- 
rality were not tarnished, he himself in - 
troduced the circumstance to the public ia 
following humourous lines 
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M»y this lazy atreara^ which to GrauCa 
bestows « 

Philosopliical slumbers, and learned repose; 
To Granta, sweet Gr anta, where, studious 
of case ; 

$even years did C sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
•at all impossible, after the experience 
which human nature afforded, that e\’en 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might in that infirmity to 
which all mankind were subject, make 
euch selections as were not consistent with 
the faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place where the passions, the 
desires and the wishes of the parties, 
ivho were to concur in these nominations, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to the important trust reposed in 
them. In his opinion it would be impos. 
sible fol* the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, tliat circumstances 
would arise where the abuse of this power 
might take place ; ami so far from his 
Ijeing disposed to give the least ciicouragc- 
uiciit to such a principle, if there was the 
least probability of its taking place, in> 
stead of establishing such a power, it 
ought to be expressly provided against by 
positive law. But the strongest objection 
that he would have to it, and tliat which 
deserved the greatest consideration, was 
the unnecessary hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exercise. When it 
caiiie to be considered that six young men, 
out of thirty-six, must necessarily go to 
the college, and that wliether they were 
pares fie^oftf or not, they must necessarily 
be plucked, for that, he believed, was a 
collegiate expression, the comparison of 
their situation, in this view, lie thought 
iiiight aptly be applied to that, which had 
been alluded in the course of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro- 
crustes. Nothing, in his mind, would be 

mad, so cruel, as to subject these un- 
fortunate young men, to the terrible power 
of the professors. In his humble appre- 
hension, such a power would produce 
worse consequences than even those, which 
had been unjustly attributed to the pre- 
sent system of the college. It would beat 
dpwn the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
s^ubdue thehr minds, and place those young 
men who ought to be protected, in a sort 
of degrading slavery. In his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, must in its consequences necessa- 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismisaion of a few young men, who 
deserved to be dismissed, bad created so 
much clamour in the town, and amongst 
the public, what would be theefiect if six 


(after all the expense of education) must 
TO passed over or plucked every year, not 
because they were unqualified, but be- 
cause they had not been able to reach the 
accomplishments of other persons ; and. 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis- 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to exist. Nor could he think 
tliat the college could exist for a single 
year under such a systmii. He con- 
curred with the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, that if the cirdiiiii stances 
of the Company were such, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad- 
der of promotion, for real worth and ge- 
nuine merit, than at present existed, it 
would be a most desirable measure : but 
if the change, which was now proposed, 
were established, it would suppress the 
eneigies of the human mind, and uroduce 
the most pernicious conscqueuccs ; it 
might indeed make a ]>rofcssor's chair a 
little easier to him (tliough this he doubt- 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more than 
commensurate to the end. If he were 
called upon, and he had the power, to de- 
cide on this question, and it were put to 
him whether he would admit of such an 
alteration, or entirely annihilate the col- 
lege, (notwithstanding the opinions he 
entertained of the advantages of that col- 
lege) he should have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying, that his decision would be 
In favour of the latter proposition ; anil 
lie would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon which that opinion would be 
established. He had now been a Director 
of the Company between thirty and forty 
years ; and, in saying tliat he ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
he felt for the aitention that had been paid 
to him by tlie proprietors during the whole 
time ; for if he neglected to do so, ' he 
should be belying the feelings of his heart ; 
their kindness to him was graven there in 
cliaracters never to be effaced. In that 
period, though a retired man, lie had al- 
ways l^en an attentive observer of what 
had taken place. The servants of the 
Company had passed in succession be- 
fore bis eyes-.-}ie saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and acroinplish- 
meiits— he knew their worth. Going out 
as they formerly did at an early period of 
life — lie knew that their acquirements 
must have been their own — that few of 
them could have received a college educa- 
tion, and therefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired with-- 
out such an education, though perhaps 
more speedily, and more certaioly with 
the benefits of such an education. But, 
111 his opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
he now alluded,^ ought to be introduced 
into the establishiueut at Hertford college 
(be hai'dly knew how to express himseU 
in the way he could wish) it must be by 
the abuse of every thing good and valuable 
2 Q 2 
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iii «iich ail iri5titutj(Hi ; for it would be in- 
troducing the influence of prejudice and 
])assion in decisions, whicli ought to be 
■governed by candour and reason ; and it 
would be defeating all the objects which 
the Company could hare In view, for the 
benefit of the establishmeiits in India, 
sinil in fact, instead of raising, it would 
liepress that spirit of efnidatiou and cii- 
torprizc, from which alone the Company 
could hope to derive advantage in the 
ejteitioiis of their servants. 'Ibe human 
iiiiiid, W’us like sicel ; for when once steel 
bad lost its elasticity, and that which 
gavesit its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was aj»plicd, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, except by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu- 
man mind. If that principle of enter- 
prise and honourable ambition, by which 
the human mind was distinguished, was 
broken <iown, and it was taught to feel, 
that favour might effect what was stated 
to be only the reward of merit ; the first 
energy of the hiimaii character would be 
lost ; and unless the mind was re>made, 
this energy never could be restored to 
those subjects upon whom it was lost. 

Ill this way, therefore, the suggested al- 
teration would do more mischief to the 
establishments of India, than could possi- 
bly be iniagitied, or than could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating the Company's servants. He 
was perfectly willing, however, to admit, 
that the Company having acquired such 
a« empire in India, with no less a popula- 
tion than, at least, forty millions of souls; 
it was their duty to provide iiieii suitably 
quulilied, for tlie due goveriiiiieiit of such 
a territory. He had had frequent occa- 
sion to hear it stated, that the Cuiiipaiiy 
hud attaiiuxl those acquisitions 6ry cAu/tre. 
This he did nor. believe to have been the 
case: on the contrary, he believed, that 
they hud attained them, by the invincible 
bravery of their armies, and by the wis- 
dom of their civil servants — by the libe- 
rality of the general court of proprietors, 
— and he also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, who sat within the bar. 
Hut he bud no hesitiiiioii in saying, that 
if any gentleman would shew him any 
system of education, that .was likely to 
provide for the wants of the Company's 
subjects, in a better way than the Direc- 
tors had already provided, lie should be 
ready, without any attention to patronage, 
or to any thing else, to give his supiiort 
to that mode of edueatioii. He was per- 
fectly .sensible that the empire which the 
Company bad attained in India, must 
some day or other, piiss from them ; but 
if that should be the case, he should 
wish, the natives of that country 
should feel, that, raised in the scale of 
human beings, and improved in every re- 


lation of social order, British liberality 
bad ever been commensurate with Bri- 
tish power. He assured the courts that 
this was the unfeigned wish of his heart, 
and that at some future time it should be 
said, that wjiilst the Company were pur- 
suing their own interests, in common 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
bad conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But what- 
ever might be the issue of the preseut 
discussion, he hoped that r.his good would 
attend it ; lie was desirous at all times to 
endeavour to extract good from evil ; he 
hoped that although there were many things 
stated in tlic court, wiiich, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to in- 
dividuals, would iiltinintely load to bene- 
ficial Ooii sequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that the court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all oc- 
casions, must be under the coiitroul oi 
public opinion. It was very desircablc 
that this should be the case ; and 
he hoped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which had taken place, 
would be also beneficial to the principal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel that their coiHiiict would like^ 
wise be open to the coiitroul of the same 
opinion ; and lie hoped, above all things, 
that they would feel that the first quality 
which the persons, who wished to govern 
others, ought to possess, should he that oi 
being able lo govern their own tempers ; 
lastly, he hoped that if the disposition oV 
the young men at Mailcyhur}’^ had been 
such, as was stated by the learned profes- 
sor, upon whose pamphlet he liad com- 
mented so much at length, he flattered 
himself the iliscussioii would also have 
this good effect — it would satisfy the 
young men, that no power remained in 
the court of directors to coiitroul, in their 
favour, the decisions of the principal 
and professors, 'fhe only interference 
that could take place behind the bar, was 
to take care and set the professors right, 
whenever they should atlcmpt to go be- 
yond justice, and the provisions of the 
statutes ; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the strong as to the 
weak — to tlie governors, as wcil as the go- 
verned ; and he thought if there was 
a point of any description more material 
timii another, upon wiiich the human 
mind was sooner open — it was upon the 
feelings of justice. He was thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that if the gentlemen, who were cal- 
led upon to administer the laws of the 
college, would only apply them with strict 
impartiality.; they would be easily par- 
doned, even for the severity of tlieir a|>- 
plication. The professors should see that 
the only effectual mode of securing the 
confidence and affection of their pupils. 
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and of exciting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
Ills own part, he could lay his hand upon 
his heart, and say from his own consci- 
entious feelings, and the experience he 
had had of human nature, that this was 
the principle by which the human mind 
had always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak- 
ing up their time at so much length ; and 
thanked them for tiic kind attention 
ivhicti they had paid to his observa- 
tions. Probably in what he had said, he 
might have been guilty of errar ; but his 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, ill the observations which he had 
made upon the lion, and learned professor, 
who had written the pamphlet, that 
gentleman w'ould think no uiikindness 
was meant towards him ; and that the 
hon. and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there w'as any thing personal 
ill what he had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some- 
times, and he should not do him justice 
if he did not say that he thought him a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu- 
tion. He was indebted to him for some 
personal civilities, and for the assistance 
which he had occasionally given him. 

The lion, director concluded by saying, 
that he should give his concurrence to 
the motion for the previous question, be- 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could properly betaken . — (Cries of 
question ! question I) 

Mr. Elphinstone begged tlic attention 
of the court for a few minutes. He con- 
fessed he did not expect, after what had 
passed, that this question would go to 
the rote : hut as that was the coiuse of 
the proreedijjg:, and as it must be derided 
one way oi* the other, he should take the 
Jiberty of explaining, in a few words, the 
grounds of tlic vote lie should give. His 
boil, friend, who spoke last but one, had 
delivered his sciitimeiits at considerable 
length ; but if he thought that he was 
speaking the opinion of the court of 
directors as a body, he was under some 
mistake, because, for his own part, he 
must say he did not accede to that opi- 
nion. He had heard a good many 
jspeeclies u])on the present question, but 
be did not think that auy of the lion, 
gentlcmeii whom he liad heard had grap- 
pled with the main point in the debate. 
He (Mr. E.), however, would endeavour 
to do it in a few sentences. Hut he must 
say, in the drst place, that he could 
agree with none of the geiitleiiieii who 
hud spoken from within the bar. He 
could not agree with his hon. friend on 
ills right hand (iMr. Grunt), in thinking 
-that the college was most excellent ; nor, 
pn the other bund, could lie agree witli 
.the hoii. and learned gcntleuiaii who 
brought forward these propositions, that 


the college was so bad that it should be 
done away. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the other directors upon thin 
subject, lie should not stop to consider 
them ; but he felt, in his own mind, that 
the college was not every thing that 
could be expected, nor what the court 
had a right to expect. But certainly he 
thought that it was capable of being 
improved, and that very tasily ; and, 
therefore, he should be sorry to see it 
done away. There were many things 
that presented themselves, which, in 
liis mind, were extremely offensive, and 
which, if removed, would, iu his opi- 
nion, remove every objection to the col- 
lege. It appeared to him, in the first 
place, that, in looking to the whole 
management of the college, the principal 
object of the professors seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for tliemselves, with- 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institution. Probably he might take 
an erroneous view of the subject, but 
this was his fixed and determined opinion. 
He had the greatest respect for the pro- 
fessor.s, as Irarned and respectable men ; 
but still he must say that these gciitlc- 
iiicnt seenietl to pay more res]H.*ct to tlieir 
own interests and the dignity of their 
office than to the most important part 
of their duty, — namely, a due attention 
to the discipline and manners of their 
pupils; for they appeared to consider, 
that when tlieir lecture hooks were chxsed 
they had acquitted themselves of every 
part of their duty. From wdiat he could 
learn of their condiici when out of their 
lecturing rooms, there was a total absence 
of attention to the demeanour and moral 
conduct of their students. TIi is appeared 
to him to be the prominent evil of tin? 
present system, and that upon which 
hinged all the rows and rebelJiuris which 
had unfortunately taken jdaee in the 
college. Jf the professors had been more 
attentive to the young men in improving 
their social qiialiiies, by Heating them 
with kindness and condeseoiisioii, instead 
of treating tliein with harshne.S8 and liau- 
teur, as if they 'vere a class of beings 
berieatli tlie notice of so dignified a per- 
sonage as a professor, he was perfectly 
persuaded that none of these coTiiplaint.s 
would have arisen. Young men were 
naturally susceptible of kindness, as well 
as of good example, — and he ventured to 
say, that if the professors had any thing 
like that fatherly feeling which ought 
to belong to men in such situations, and 
hud treated their pupils with more kiiid- 
ne.ss, tlsey would liavc produced for 
themselves that esteem and affection 
upon which sincere respect and I'ciieratimi 
for constituted authority like theirs must 
lie founded. For his part, he had always 
ibiind that the most effectual way of go- 
verning human nature, a.? well as all other 
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cn^tureis was by treating It with kind- 
■ess and good nature. The want of these 
4|ualitie8 in the professors had been the 
ruin of the college. M r. Professor IMalthus 
had talked a good deal about kindness and 
attention to the - students, and all that 
sort of thing: but did be practice what 
he preached? If he had, he (Mr. E.) 
would venture to say that there would 
have been no occasion for his fiamphlet, 
hecHiue he was thoroughly convinced that 
if there had been real kindness and real at* 
tont ion shewn to the lads of the college, a 
principle of gratitude aud of affection 
would -have bound them to their masters, 
nie fact was that the professors were 
too high ; they were swelled up with loo 
much of their own consequcuco. They 
could not come down from their high 
.stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arrantest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from the dignity of the pro- 
fessor's chair: they were always the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the boys in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could have been in that 
state of which so much complaint hacl 
been made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and acted more like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, aud they 
w'ould have s(X!ure<l subordination in the 
college, from principle, rather than from 
terror : but the fact was, they would not 
condescend to become acquainted with the 
boys in privacy, and consequently they 
never knew their merits as social beings. 
There wiis one very remarkable circum- 
stance, which seemed to him to be extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable, namely, that 
in all these rows there was not one pro- 
fessor who stood forward to try if he 
could stop them : and although there were 
^ur or five of the boys well disposed, and 
ready to join them iu tlieir efforts for that 
purpose, still the rows were allowed to go 
oil as if the jirofessois were not there to 
do what they might. This was an undis- 
puted fact. He remembered a pretty 
passage in Virgil,* which he could not 
immediately quote, hut the .sense of it 
wa.s, Wiieii the court were all in riot 
and confusion, not a respectable man ap- 
peared." Mo it wiis in this case, — when 

• Wc presume, the bon. director alluded to 
the following passage— 

Ac, veliiti niagno in populo quom sepe co-orta cst 
Seditio, sevitqnc miimis Ignnbile vulgus { 

Jainque faces et saxa volant; furor anna mlnistratt 
Ti'in piaate gravem ac ineritis »i forte viriini quern 
C'-onspex^re, silent , arreciisquc aiiribus astanl> 
Ilic regit diclis auiuios cl pcctora nuilcet. 


the college was all In uproar not a rea- 
pectable professor made his appearance. 
He hoped, however, the professors would 
see that they had been a little too high» 
and that they would now see the policy 
of observing a -different practice towards 
the students. But there was another evil 
which was prodnetive of equally bad 
consequences, namely, the horrible sys- 
tem upon which the laws of the college 
were administered. The statutes of the 
college were abominable ; he could not 
endure them ; and he was astonished 
how they could have got upon paper. 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the inte- 
rests of the Company. One of the lawa 
of the college was, that no young man 
who had been in the army or navy of 
his country could be admitted into this 
college. The army and navy, therefore^ 
of the country, were to be stigmatized 
aud disgraced, by declaring that any man 
who had served his king and his country^ 
in either of those services, was disqua- 
lified for the honor of serving the East- 
India Company I Never was there any 
thing more absurd and injorious than 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes! How was 
it followed up by the next ? Why, any 
young man having been expelled from the 
college could be employed in no other 
situation in tlie Company's establish- 
ments ! But' this iniquitous law had* 
been so much discussed, and so justly 
condemned, that he should not add any 
thing further to what had hec>n said upon 
the subject. The third was still worse ; 
for a man must be piiiii.shed because he 
did not come forward and convict him- 
self ^ He had read an account of the 
Inquisition, but he declared to God that 
lie had never read any thing so bad 
this. It was without apology, and had 
not any principle of humanity, common 
sense, or justice, to support it. The 
Company's poor unfortunate .students^ 
were in such a dreadful state, tlial they 
had not even the chance which a tri*?. 
afforded them of proving their inno- 
cence, but they must be expelled the col- 
lege under the Jiat of a profes.sor, be 
cause they would not convict themselves. 
So that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, after having spent the most 
valuable years of his life in the college, 
was to be rtiine<l, and all his prospects 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be- 
cause he would not convict himself; and 
this although he might be a young mah 
of promising genius, and might after- 
w'nrds be an ornament through life' to 
his country. Surely this was not a princi- 
ple to be recommended in any institution. 
It seemed to him completely to damn 
the character of the college in this point 
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< 9 f view. It would be unnecessary for 
him to point out any instances in which 
this law might be applied with cruelty 
and harshness. But instances might oc- 
cur that a very innocent young man 
might be brought into a scrape by bis 
companion, and yet he was to be ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ouglit 
not to be. 

If it was necessary that these harsh 
measures should be adopted towards 
them, be would ask upon what principle 
of policy the Company would trust the 
government of India into such hands ; 
for if these young men were of so des- 
perate a character as to call for the enact- 
ment of such cruel and oppressive laws, 
they were not ht to be trusted with the 
patronage to which they were recoin > 
mended, still less to hold any responsl. 
ble situation. He would ask even the 
learned professor who had written this 
pamphlet, wliether the course of treat- 
jiiient which the young men received in 
this institution would fit them for the 
chaiiicter of ministers of public justice, 
and for all the other functions for carry- 
ing on the machine of govoniment. 

A great deal had been said about the 
character and plan of this institution. 
Home said it was to be a school, others 
said it was to be a college, and he believ- 
ed some gentlemen called it a university. 
But for his part, he really could not un- 
derstand what it was. — l^/pplau.9e,)^lt 
was a sort of noii-descript. Undoubted- 
ly it never was intended to be a school. 
But probably the correct phnk>'e was a 
minarp, partaking of the nature of a 
school and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men who were 
consigned to receive their education there 
sliould liave their characters and their 
miiids fonned upon such a plan, as should 
fit them for the great theatre upon which 
they were destined to act ; and it was for 
the court to determine whether the laws 
which he had pointed out were such as 
tended to produce this effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
the court had heard so much, he could 
only say that he had a very high respect 
for the learned professor as a leiu-ued man ; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
although that learned gentleman had de- 
scended into a good deal of minute detail, 
and had told the public a good deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his conscience, 
that he thouglit the learned gentleman had 
not told tlie whole truth. There was one 
thing in the learned gentleman’s pamphlet 
which struck him to be open to considera- 
ble objection. He talked a good deal 
about making statesmen, and spoke of the 
;ulvaiitages of the college with a view to 
this object. But c*cry thing which re- 


lated to commerciid knowledge he seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, as ut- 
terly incompatible with the character of an 
English statesman. Now he must take 
the liberty of saying, that the learned gen- 
tleman had taken a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the qualifications of an English 
statesman : for he (Mr. E.) would venture 
to say, that if an English stniesman was 
iguonuit of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his country, he would 
make but a very miserable figure in poli- 
tics: but the learned gentleman was of 
opinion that commerce was too grovelling 
for the level of a statesman’s mind. If 
this observation was ridiculous as applied 
to a commercial company like this, how 
much more tallacious was it with refeience 
to the British Islands, whose glory was 
founded in the superiority of their com- 
mercial knowledge and eiiterprize over the 
rest of their neighbours \ 

Mucli had bceu said, in the course of 
this dcliate, upon the subject of the esta- 
blishment of Lord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly state what 
were the motives that actuated the Ck>m- 
pauy iu the suppression of that college. 
In the first place, they were alarmed at 
home at the enormous expense which 
the maintenance of such a college must 
cost. They had never thought of build- 
ing a college in India, because of the 
great expense which must be incurred in 
erecting an institution of that kind at so 
great a distance from home. But they felt the 
force of iill the reasons which had induced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that splendid 
scheme. ’I’licy felt the disadvantage of 
seiifliiig out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature of 
things, that their minds could be sufficient- 
ly formed or have imbibed enough ."of an 
Eiiropeiui eiiucatioii, to (pialify them for the 
duties which they were likely to b& called 
upon to discharge. Feeling the weight of 
these oh3ectioit.s, long before I.ord Welles- 
ley^s college was adopted, they had deter- 
mined u()oii cstahli.shing an institution in 
this country whicji sliould afford the young 
men the advantage of giving them that edu- 
cation at home which it was not hkcly they 
could receive under the same tavourable 
circiimstiuices in India. The court of direc- 
tors, liierefore, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continurng the 
Calcutta colle.'e. These were the grounds 
upon which they had acte<l, conceiving that 
their servants would receive a ereat deal 
more iinpriweiiicnt at home. :rin y had no 
splenetic feelings in \vhat they had done; 
and they only- acted from a coiiscicntious . 
belief that they wore studying the interest 
of the Company’s terrilorie.*!. 

He Ir.'-d no further obaervatioiis to make 
at this late hour of the day. It was his 
conscientiour, opinion, however, that under 
proper regulatioiiE the college would be- 
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come a most excellent Institution; and 
of all the regulations that seemed to him 
most necessary for a4optioii wm tliat 
which he had pointed out, respecting the 
demeanour of llic professors towards their 
pupils. To this lie most earnestly called 
the attention of those learned gentlemen 
themsc'lves ; thinking as he did, that a little 
more kindness iind condescension, on their 
part woiilcl prevent the recurrence of those 
disorders which tlic Company had so iimch 
occasion to lameiii. For the reasons he 
had tlius stated, he should certainly vote for 
the original (piustion. — {Cries of question ! 
question /) 

'rin; Chairman rose and said that he 
slionlfl not detain the court for more than a 
niiiiiite. He rose merely to say, that as 
thci'c was^ a difTerciicc of opinion in the 
court of directors upon points respecting 
the college ; and as tliat dilferctice of opi> 
niotKWiis the subject of discussion in a for- 
mer, and on the present occasion, it was 
quite unnecessary for him to say that those 
points whicli really deserved the notice of 
the directors, with a view to future regula- 
tion, would at their most convenient op- 
]K)rtuiiity, he the subject of their investi- 
gation. lliit as there was no difference of 
opinion as to the impolicy of supporting the 
present motion as now brought forward, he 
entertained a hope that that motion would 
not be pressed for the decision of the* court. 
As to the minor points which had been 
dwelt upon, it was quite competent lor the 
court of directors to take them into their 
consideration, and suggest such remedies 
as the nature of theoivse seemed to require. 
Heassured the court that there was no- 
thing which tlic directors liad more at 
ibcart than to see tiie college phiced on 
that footing which would give satisfaction 
1o nil parties. At present tlic directors 
were engaged in more important con- 
cerns ; but they sliould lose no opportu-* 


nity of turning their minds to this sub» 
ject, 

Mr. hinnaird rose to explain.. He* 
wished to set himself right with the court 
upon one point. An lion, director (Mr. 
Pattisou) had misrepresented altogether 
an expression of his (Mr. K.’s) which, 
if it went forth without contradiction, 
would go to belie the very first feeling in 
the whole of this proceeding. The hon. 
gentleman made use of the expression 
“ delenda est Carthago" as a proof that 
he (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling down 
this college ; hut the hoii. gentleman had 
totally misstated the use to which he ap- 
plied that observation, for he had used 
tliat phrase in ^ very different sense. 
He hoped the court would do him the jus- 
tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
former day he said he was not desirous 
of destroying the college ; that, on the 
contrary, so great was his respect for all 
institutions of learning, that if there 
was the remotest possibility of any good 
resulting from this institution, he should 
withhold the destroying hand, however 
great the abuse that might be proved 
gainst it. But be said, at the same time, 
that wliile he permitted the college to 
exist under these circumstances, he pro- 
tested against tile compulsory clause which 
required all persons to go there ; for 
tiiis was the great objection upon which 
he took his ground : and he then said that 
if he was answered, ** that* then, in that 
case, no persons would go there*'-^ke 
replied, that that was tantamount to de- 
stroying the college, and in that sense ha 
then said “ delenda est Carthago " 

(To be continued.J 

Errata. — Tlie reader is requested to 
substitute the word convictions for cor- 
rcctions, in page 265,1.21, col. 1 — and 
any for martf/, in page 268, 1. 34, 2d col^ 
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The Hindu College was opened .Tanu- 
ary 20th. All the scholars assembled were 
twenty ; present, the Honorablo the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Uarington, JMr. Loring, Mr. 
Barnes, with a number of the principal 
natives. 

The kindness of a friend enables us to 
publish an account of tlie variations of at- 
inospiicrlc temperature at Canton, during 
the first six months of 1815 ; the observa- 
tions were made by a gentleman of the 
factory by means of a thermometer, placed 
outside a southern window, between the 


glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
was shaded. Another of a similar des- 
cription was exposed from a window fac- 
ing the north, but very little ditfcrcnce 
was occasioned by the aspect. 

llic notes marking days of ceremony 
are particularly interesting, and zniKht 
with much advantage be extended into 
Chinese Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

9 67 65 The extremes of tem- 

perature are marked. Fair. 

. 10 69 65 Fair. 
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J2 68 64 Fair. moiitans are thrown back beyond ihoir 

15 68 71 Do. uaualtiine, and are not yet in blosaom, 

20 46 54 Do. and tlie loquats which should be nearly 

25 57 66 Rain. ripe, are scj^rce bigger than gooseberries. 


29 53 56. On this day being 

the 20th of the 12th moon, the seals of 
all tlie offices of the Chinese government 
arc locked up, and a kind of liberty pre- 
vails, as no person can be taken into cus- 
tody during this period, except for some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a procession in which girls in shewy 

dresses are carried throiigli the merchant’s 
hongs and other places. This ceremony 
is explained to us Knglish in our corrupt 
•jargon, as chin chining churty i. c. salut- 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 60 Rain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with *the same marks of dignity as the 
viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

9 45 51 Cloudy. Comtncnce- 

ment of the Chinese new year, the 20th 
of Kea Hing. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

O’clock this morning, a Arc broke out 
near Ququa’s liquse, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses opposite 
Ququa’s were built against the Company’s 
w'all, and the Ore threatened to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Ball’s and Sir G. Stauntoirs 
rooms. 

11 51 64 Cloudy. Anniversa- 

ry of the death of Kieiig-loiig the lust 
Kinpei'or. 

For several days past, a number of beg- 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pestering the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking an- 
nually, and to pay but little respect to the 
mandarines. Thpj have much resem^ 
hlance in ma?iner to Chinese gypsies, 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from, the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that you 
meet has a lantern in his hand ; these arc 
preparatory to the festival of lanterus on 
the 15th, they are of all shapes and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co- 
lours, and the light hung upon gymbals, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and roll 
without spilling the oil. 

23 55 42 Rain hard. 

28 54 48 To day, 20th of 1st 

moon of the Chinese year, the seals of of- 
fice arc unlocked, and delivered to the re- 
spective officers. 

You will i^ee we have had a most un- 
pleasant season — indeed we are as back- 
ward as you were in England last year ; 
the camellias ate all spoilt in bloom — tlie 
Asiatic No. 21. 


, and quite green. 

State of the Thermometer at the (7o- 
lomho Library, 


1817. 

Feb. 

7 A. M. 

Noon. 

8 P. M. 

8P. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

SOi 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

7iii 

75 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

22. 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79* 

80 

78 

March 

1 

78 

80 

80 

78 

4 

. 78 

80 

80 

78 


The number of persons vaccinated in 
the different districts of Ceylon, during 
the year 1816, amounted to nineteen 
thousand five hundred and thirty. Dr. 
C. Farrell is Siiperintcnrlaiit Geiiernl of 
Vaccination. J. A, Sturzer, Esq. J)r. Rob- 
son, and H. Marshall, Esq. arc District 
Buperintendants. 

We have much pleasure in obsen’ing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this return exceed those of last year by 
two thousand three hundred and sixteen, 
aiid that the increase is owing to the in- 
ti*oduction of the remedy among the in- 
habitants of the Kandyan provinces. Great 
difficulties at first opposed the attempt ; 
the judicious exertions of the superin- 
tendants of the interior districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kandyan chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them- 
selves to be vaccinated ; the people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remahiM to be effected ; objections and 
oppositions will no doubt be raised ; 
they cannot avail, however, but in a very 
narrow circle against judicious and cau- 
tious efforts, whose sole origin and pur- 
pose is the benefit of those who arc the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small Worm found com-^ 
manly at Port Jackson, N.S.W, 

One of these little ciaistaceous animals, 
at its extreme stretch, is an inch and one- 
eighth long; but by the peculiar elasticity 
of its joints, thirteen in number, from the 
head to the hinder extremity having a 
power of contrjictltig itself, would on 
the slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch — the head, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austrair 
asian locuSt Iti, shape, but was of a clear 
red, and from the thinness of the cuticle 
that covered it, exhibited the inner or- 
gans with a transparent brilliancy. From 

VoL. IV. 2ft 
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tbf; joint ncarcst'the head to the seventh 
joint, the body was dark and opai|ue, 
from thence to the tail, it gradually 
caiue nioi'e diaphanous, with a yellowish 
tinge. On each of the tiiree first joints 
from the liead were two legs, a gwid deal 
resembling in shape the extremities of a 
spider's not forked, these were white and 
transparent in the sun,, and with them it 
peifornied its retrograde movements with 
faeility ; its hinder legs arc not more than 
half the length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile iiiovciiieiit. These 
hinder legs, if so they may be called, have 
the appearance of a ^ihstaiice purely car- 
flugiijoiis, very short, thick at the iiiser- 
f joi), and terminating in a sharper imint. 
Of these there afe eight, two to each 
ioiiit, commencing at the second from the 
tail ; at the extremity of the tail itself 
arc placed two similar, but much larger 
and stronger feet, or rather prongs, from 
the projectile strength of which tlte little 
animal derives its chief celerity. Iii its 
external ibrmatiuu it rcsciiihles the cen- 
tipede, having a brown crust or sircll upon 
the hack, but much rounder and more 
elevated when in motion, and wholly dif- 
fering from that noxious reptile in size 
as well as ib its iiuriulcss properties. 


cratvl away, but were severed with an 
axe, and supposed to be killed ; one of 
the reptiles, however, that had been cut 
asmider in the middle was alive the next 
moiTiing, and darted its tongue out at the 
approach of oue of hlr.- Cii hilt's sons^ 
who tlicii put a period to its existence.— 
New South jyalee. 

Horses of Persia. 

Extract of a letter y dated Tabriz y 23<f 
Noi\ 1815. 

“ Last Tliursday I rode a Turkoman 
horse, twelve years old from Tabriz to Ma- 
raud and back, being a distance of eighty- 
two miles in twelve hours, having to ascend 
a hill of six miles in length on my return. 

1 performed this for a bet of three hunn 
dred and lifty tomiuids ; 1 had fourteeu 
hours to do It iu. The horse, 1 am sorry 
to say, died a few hours after he was taken 
to the stable ; this will however enable 
you to juJ.gc what animals of that des- 
cription arc capable of. 1 suppose I could 
nor. have weighed less than scvtMiieeii 
stone, having no other smldle than a heavy 
cavalry ono to ride on. 1 am sorry I can- 
not give you any l^iirope news, in conse- 
quence of nothing of importance having 
been received here the last month.- Lel- 


Eartiiqvake in China. 

Extract of a letfery dated J\/acao, 
March i:i, 1817.—^* On the 28th of 
January, (about three o'clock in the 
morning,) we experienced two shocks 
of ail earthquake. The latter of which 
was So powerful as to shake down some 
of the deling of the room in which I 
slept. I was awakened by the effect of 
the first shuck, which much resembled 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coach 
passing immediately under one’s window, 
ill the di.ad of night. The second shuck 
was more abrupt than the former.— On 
the 5th of February, we were again visited 
by tlie shocks of an earthquake, but they 
were not so sensibly felt us those on the 
28th of January. A native, wlio resides 
alMJUt thirty miles frum.Macoa, informed 
me, that, at his place of residence, the 
•h^ks of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
pitde a great noise. The natives were 
' unable to acertunt for so singular a plieno- 
mnion, and many imagined tliat people 
were breaking into their houses.'* 

Two snakes, measuring about thirteen 
inches each,were some time ago discovered 
In a log of firewood, in the yard of Mr. Cu- 
Utt’s house in George-street, close to the 
back door. This being the winter season, 
they were probably iu a state of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ- 
ous rude motion of the wood. As soon 
as they were exposed thc|r endeavoqyed to 


ters from Russia ineutioii that war be- 
tween Turkey and that power appears in- 
evitable."— We insert the above merely as 
a specinieu of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

Gentoo Grammar. 

A Gentoo (Talagu) Grammar and Dia- 
tioimry arc advertised separately in the 
Madras papers. The Grammar was ex- 
pected to he ready for delivery on or be- 
fore 5th April, at six star Fagocias a co- 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulai 7 
Oeutoo into Kiiglish was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of August. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. will 
commence his course of Lectures on Na«> 
sology, Medical Nomencraturc, and tlm 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Me- 
dicine, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Crown and Rolls Rrmnis, Chancery Lane. 
The course will rather exceed three 
mouths, and be repeated three times a 
year. From the conqirchensiveness of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in- 
stead of every other day, as is the com- 
mon practice. The Introductory 1/ecture 
will commence at half past three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Tlie subsequent Lec- 
tures at eight iu the morning. The fori* 
mer will be open to the Medical public, 
including Medical Pupils, by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of the Medical. 
Booksellers of the metropolis where the 
terms for the Lectures may also be known*. 
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NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel Wilkes has published the se- 
cond and third volumes of bis Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

The Christian Faith stated and explain- 
ed, i|n a course of Practical Lectures on 
some of the leaditif^Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. By the Rev. H. C. O’Doniiogliue. 
Foolsciip 8vo. 5s» (k1. 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to YoiUli. By the Same. Price (id. 

Walks in Oxford ; comprising an Ori- 
ginal, Historical, and Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings of the University : with an Introduc- 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxfonl. To which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, and 
Delineutioiis in the Environs of Oxford. 
Tllusiratcd by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. By W. M. Wade. 2 vols. 8vo. 
168. boards, or in one voL l2mo. Price Bs. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, in 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of the Route. 8vo. 1 2s. 
boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Asti-onorny, 
intended as an Introduction to the ^$ciellce, 
tor the Use of Young Persons, and others 
not conversant with the Mathematics. 
Accoinpunied by Plates, numerous Dia- 
grams, and a copious Index. By Williatu 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera- 
logy ami Geology, and of an Elementary 
Introduction to Mineralogy. 12mo. 6s. 
6d. iMiards. 

The Sexagenarian ; or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols, 8vo. 
£l Is. boards. 

An .Abridgement of Universal Histoiy, 
commencing with the Crciitioii, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
course of Colonization is rnai’kcd, the Pro- 
gress of the Arts and Sciences iiotici'd, 
and tile whole Story of Mankind is review- 
ed, as connected with the moral Govern- 
ment of the World, and the revealed Dis- 
pensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. Mildi*ed*s, Canterbury. 2 
vols. 4to. 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkin’s Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the Scxioiid 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the present 
Mrs. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds* 
4to. £1 11s. (Ml/ 

A Topographical History of Stafford- 
shire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
and Manufactures ; Meinoirs of eminent 
Natives; Statistical Tables, and every 
Species of Information connected with 


the Local History of the County. With a 
succinct Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the StafTordshii’c Potteries. Compiled 
from the most Authentic Sources. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. £l 5s. boards. Royal 
paper, I 15s. 

A Botanical DescriptioJi of British 
Plants, in the Midland Counties, particu- 
larly of those in the Neighbourliood of 
Alcester ; wdth occasi^al Notes and Ob- 
servations : to which IS predxed, a short 
Introduction to the Stuiiy of Botany, and 
to the Knowledge of the principal Natu- 
ral Orders. By T. Purton, Sui*geoii, 
Alcester. 2 vols. £l boards. 

General Zoology ; or, Systemat«c Na- 
tural History. Commenced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.R.8. &c. With 
Plates trom the first Authorities and most 
select Specimens, engraved principally by 
Mrs. Grimth. Vol. 10, 8vo. £2 12s. fid. 
boards. Royal paper, £3 16s. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Riglit 
Hoii. Lord Byron. Bvo. Is. fid. 

The Official Navy List fjr August. 
12mo. Is. fid. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The First Part of Volume I of the 
EdiiibiirglL Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary ; comprising a complete Body 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Sta- 
tistical, and Commercial. 

A New General Atlas ; constructed from 
the latest Authorities; by.\. Arrowsiuitli, 
exhibiting the Boundaries and Divisions, 
also the Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geographical Features, of all the known 
Countries ip the worhi. Comprehended 
in Fifty-three Maps from Original Draw- 
ings, royal 4to. lTice4^1 16s. half-buiiiid. 

The Kdiiihiirgh Annual Register, for tlio 
Year IHI5. Bvo. £l Is. boards. 

The Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bisli«)p of Landaff, written by htnr^elf at 
dilferent intervals, and revised in 1814. — • 
Published by hi.s Son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Laudafi'and Wells. 

Mr. Acciim has in the press, Chyniical 
Amusements ; comprising a series of cu- 
rious and instructive cx|)erimeiits easily 
performed, and unattended by danger. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, from the nianuscript journals of mo- 
dem travellers in those countries, edited 
by R. Walpole, wilt soon appear in a 
quarto vohitnc, illustrated bv plates. 

'flic Poetical Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. John Leyden, arc preparing 
for publication. 

Mr. Hogg will soon pnblish the fifth 
edition of his Queen's Wake, illu8tratc4 
by the artists of Edinburgh. 

The EsSi'ty on Public Credit, by David 
Hume, is reprinting, with observations 
on the sound and prophetic nature of h-i 
principles. 

2 R 2 
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CALCrnTA. 

**/i 

The following extracts from the Cal- 
cutta and Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the rcg\ilar odlcial re- 
port nflbrd some idea of the progress and 
nature of the atlaek on ihc strong hold of 
Uatrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
sevoti hiindre<l and fifty yards from the 
fort, in form nearly a sfiuare, five hun- 
dred hy four hundred and eighty yards, 
witli nine circular hastioiis, and a pretty 
good ditch. Of tlie ba'stloiis, ihrcc are in 
the west face, one in the uorlli, ami one 
ill the south. 'I'hcre are no guns in it: 
all being kept in the fort. Onr picquets 
were advanced within two hundred yards 
of it. 'i'he camp Nvas distant about two 
thousand yards. No casualties had taken 
]»lacc. T'herc was occasional sniping 
from the Kuitera on rhe picquets. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At mid-day 
the tliermomcter stood at 52*^. As late 
as the 20tli, otliccrs have been permitted 
to approach (lie fort; but from tlic itio- 
iiient of the ndvance of the pic<iuets they 
were kept at arm.s length. A protracted 
resistance was expected. 

Lettcr.s from Colonel Walker’s camp 
of the 21st ultimo, inform ns that the 
division of the army under his comiiiuiid 
was ill readiness to march to the Head 
Quarters of the Kydrabad iSiibsidiary 
Force, in conseqiu’iicc of tlie pr<»xitniry 
of the Bengal relief umh r Colonel Adams. 
The latter was e\|)ectrd to rcacli Colonel 
Walker’.s camp about the 3d instant. 
The Bengal troops, we understand, have 
already occupied ail the posts (o the east- 
ward of Huu.sscabad. 

The prepanilions are complete for the 
field force in the Doah. The army was in 
motion towards Hatrass. This place is 
situated about IH miles from the town of 
Cotd, near the fortress of Allyghiir, and 
is of great strength. The troops were 
expected to sit down before Hatrass ou 
the I2tli ultimo, and resistance was e.xpee- 
ted, as Dyarain had sent off all the wo- 
men, and filled up the wells within three 
miles of the fort. The sappers and mi- 
ners in this fortress arc said to lie the best 
Jn India. Dyaram has invented stone 
shrapnels^ which are said to answer. — 
*llie following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

** Our troops and warlike stores will 
soon be in sight of Hatrass — General 
Marshall, with the 24th dragoons and 4 
battalions with their 6 pounders, and 
Captain Hoberts* corps of irregular 
horse. Alsb the Meerut troops, con- 
siting of two troops horse artillery, com- 


manded by blajor Brook and Captain 
Boileau, under Major Pennington, H. M. 
8th L. D. From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7th 
regiments N. C. and fifteen companies 
1.500 of Captain Cunningham’s Irregular 
Horse — will arrive and take ground before 
the tow'll and fort of Hatrass on tho 
morning of the 12th instant. ’Fhc Muttra 
troops march on the morning of the 
loth. Mr. .T. Shakespeare, superinten- 
dent of police, accompanies General 
Marshall’s division from Myiipoory,* and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government — Capt. H. C. Smyth and 
Tdciitenaiit Taylor, of Engineers, pro- 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that, division. General Donkin and suite 
were at Agra on the 7tli, and it was in- 
tended the ladies should remain there. 
'Hie train from Cawiipore did not march 
till the 5tli, and would not reach Hatrass 
for some days after the other troops.” 

The following is asserted by tlie Cal- 
cutta editor to be a more correct and de- 
tailed account than any . that has yet ap- 
peared of the previous negotiations for 
the dclivei 7 of the Fort, and the subse- 
quent operations for its iuvestineiil. 

“ As intimated iu iny last, that fort 
WHS completely invested on the 12th, and 
the option was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ram, to surrender on certain pre- 
scribed ternvs, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he «ippeared resolved on 
embracing the former alteriiutivc. On the 
evening of the 13lh, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
xleliverpp the place. A detachment, con- 
sisting of two grenadier ronipanies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take possession ; but after waiting se- 
veral hours outside the gate, it was forced 
to return in consequence of the Raja hav- 
ing changed his mind. The sincerity of 
his proiK»sals now began to be suspected ; 
but General Marshall, wilting to spare the 
iiniiecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration, 
Negoeiatioiis w'ere commenced anew ; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and the second grenadier battalion was 
actually paraded to march up to the gate, 
when intelligence arrived of the Raja hav- 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

“ The garrison is now said not to ex- 
ceed two thousand five' hundred regular 
soldiers. The outer fort has twenty bas-> . 
tioiiB. Tliese are very high and strong ; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
artillery. • The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seventy-five feet deep, with five feet 
o^ water. The besiegiug force occupies 
three distinct ^sitiona in front of (tie " 
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fort. The Cawnporc division, under the 
/personal cominaiid of General Marshall, 
is posted to tlie East ; the Muttra divi- 
sion, under Major General Donkin, to the 
west; and the Meerut division, under 
Major General T. Brown, to the south. 
The ground for the batteries had already 
been chosen, and prepariitory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Cawnpoi e and Agra would reach camp on 
the llith, the guns would open on the 
20th, and the fort in all probability fall 
within a very few days. The train con- 
sisted of fifty mortars and howitzer.s, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra pioportion crossed 
the Jumna on the 16th. We regret to 
learn that on the 12th or 1.3th one of the 
picquetswas fired ujKin, and Lieutenant 
White of hi.s Majesty's 24tli dragoons 
woiuided, by the inhabitants of a village 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. Very heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17 th 
and 18th. 

The General now thinking it neces- 
sary to put a stop to thi.s nnsati.sfactory 
state of suspense, ordered down the gal- 
lopers of his Majesty's 24lli dragoons, and 
fired a shot into the fort, by way of indi- 
cation that all pacificatory parley wiw now 
at an end. In the evening of the 14th, 
DyaRam sent a vakeel into eainp, warn- 
ing all persons to keep at a distance from 
the fort, under pain of being fired upon ; 
and an order was immediately i«s.'»iied, pro- 
hibiting oflirer.s from advaueiiig iK'yond the 
picquct.s. Previoicsly to this many indivi- 
duals had gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of Dya Ram can only be account- 
ed for .satisfactorily on the .supposition of 
the existence of two parliesin the garrison. 
Accordingly, many letters as.sure us, that 
Dya Ram, old, infirm, and sick, is ex- 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, and transmitling his po.s- 
«c.S8ious to hi.s family, by any sacrifice. 
His two sons again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would be 
disgracefuLio give up such a fortress with- 
out a previous struggle for . its mainte- 
nance. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav- 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
his mother, paid up the iUTcars of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity." 

The Journal of the Iate.st date men- 
tions a report that Dyarara had given up 
All idea of resistance, and that our army 
would be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however, was nut considered to be eiiti • 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis- 
^ibuted into cautoaments m the following 


manner: — the Lst hatt, 18th Native In- 
fantry, and . 2d battalion 23d Native ln« 
fan try, to be posted under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel M. iVloriiic,at Jub- 
btilpore, ten miles north of the Niirbud- 
da ; the 1st battalion 23(1 Native liifao* 
try, and 1st battalion 22d Native Infan- 
try, atGohajpoor, twenty-six miles from 
Hoshiiiigabad ; and at the latter place. 
Colonel Adams wKli thcyemainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land from India have 
been received at the EiOst India House, 
from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
March 22d, and communicate the Im- 
portant intelligence of the taking of the 
fortress of Hatrass by the British army. 
A iieavy bom hard inent was commenced, 
and the Congreve rockets were u.sed with 
terrible effect ; one of which, falling on 
the magazine, occtisioned a tremendous 
explusiuti, which destroyed numbers of 
the garrison of Hatrass. At 1 1 o'clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeless si- 
tuation, lied with 1,000 cavalry. The 
tide of men that lied from the fort pre- 
vented the gates being shut. The British, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
rii.shed into the fort and captured iL 
iVlajor-Geiieral Brown pursued Dyaram 
with his cavalry. It is imagined that the 
Hr j nee has fled to Moorsarh, a fortress 
about ten miles ff pm Hatrass, anti which 
i.s next to be a^itcked.- Our loss by 
I lie tire of the enemy was incon.siT 
dcrable. Lieuteriaiit Courtland was the 
only officer wounded. The Bombay go- 
vernment had not received the otficial ac- 
counts ; but the .substance of the details 
we have given was communicated to that 
guveriiineiit by a' private letter, and may, 
tliereforc, having been made the subject 
of an over-laud dispatch, he considered 
authentic. The condiicr. of Sindia, in the 
countenance lie has given Rio Do.s.s in bi.s 
liostilc dis|K>Hitioiis towards the British^ 
is much blamed. 

Tfead-Quariersj Calcutta^ Jan. 151//, 
\^\7 General Orders . — At a general 
court martial, held at Hyderabad, qn the 
28th day of October, in the year m our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixteen, Lieutenant John Webb, of his 
Majesty's 86th regiment of foot, was ar- 
raigned upon the undermentioned charges, 
viz. 

1. For coming to the mess of his Ma- 
jesty's 86th regiment, to a public dinner, 
whilst in the Surgeon's report and in sick 
quarters, on or about the 18th of March, 
1816. 

2. For horsewhipping lus cook, and disv 
obeying my orders, by not paying the ser- 
vant his wjages when sent by me, with the 
Adjutant pf the.regitueiic for that purpose, 
on or about the 2d September instant. 
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3. For coming to my quarterv, (his 86th regiment, %o be admonished, in such 
Commanding Officer’s) on or about the manner as his Excellenoy the Commander 
2d of September instant, in a most vio- in Chief may think proper, 
lent manner, whilst in the Surgeon's re« Approved and con firmed, — the prisoner, 

port, and in violation of regimental or- Lieutcnaift Webb, of his Majesty's 86th 
tiers, and then behaving in a most disre- regiment, being hereby admonished, 
itpectful ihanner towards me, by saying, (SFgned) T. Hi slop, 

* You have sent your Adjutant to my Lieuienant-Generaf, 


quarters, with a most extraordinaiy mes- 
sage ; and let me tell you. Sir, your con- 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black man’s story before you have 
heard mine,* or words to that effect. 

4. For Infamous and scandalous con- 
duct, unbecoming the character of an offi- 
cer and a geiitlenian, in telling a false- 
hood, and persistir.g in it in the presence 
of Ideutenaiit Munro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant lA'che had ordered him, 
from me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unofficerlike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, wliilst in tlie sick reporf, on 
or al)out the 4th September instant, be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in tlie 
afternoon, and appearing in the Bazar 
and Potter’s village, in his shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cutwall's peon and two 
sepoys of the 2d battalion 15th regi- 
ment N. I. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

TheOnirt, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
finds the ^prisoner. Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the second charge, viz. giving his 
<-ook two cuts with a whip, bat acquits 
him of unofficerlike conduct, and of every 
other part of the charge. 

The Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
the third charge. 

The Couit most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of tlie fourth cliarge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fiftli charge, viz. unoflicerlike 
conduct ill quitting his quarters wliilst in 
the sick report, and appearing in the Ba- 
zar, on or about the 4th September be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, but acipUts him of the remaiu- 
derof it. 

The Court, altliougli it has found the 
prisoner guilty of the first charge, yet in 
eonsideratiou of his having been repri- 
manded for it, and that most severely, by 
his Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly six months before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opinion that the prisoner has already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty Of parts pf Uie second and fifth 
charges, doci^ by virtue of the Articles of 
War for better government of his 
Majesty’s forces, sentence him, the pri- 
soner, Lientenaot Webb, of his Majesty's 


The Right Honorable the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to direct, tha^ 
the foregoing order sliall be entered in the 
GenemI Order BfM)k, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty's 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander In Chief. 

T. M* Mahon, 

Coi. Adj, General. 

The conduct of Msyor Liisliington, of 
the Madras anny, is reported to have ob- 
tained the high approbation of the Su- 
premic Government, the Commander in 
Chief at Madras expresses cordial sen- 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major Lushingtoxi of the 
4th cavalry, and Lieut. Borthwick of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. I, 

The well established fame and former 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidtnee with which that 
dlstiaguislied regiment might be employed 
on any enterprise ; but jhc indefatigable 
perseverance with which it persisted hi 
its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had hitherto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept or come up 
with him, stands unrivalled, and places 
the character and judgment of Major 
Lushingtqii in the most flattering point of 
view, not only for the zeal and ability 
with which he profited by his intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, but for the 
spirit and decision with which he led his 
gallant soldiers into the midst of an ene- 
my from whose vast supeiiority of numbers 
he might liavc fairly expected to have had 
a formidable adversary to contend with. 

The Commander in Chief oflfers to Ma- 
jor Lushitigton of the 4th cavalry, his 
warmest ackiiowlcdgmeius, as well as tp * 
the officers, native officers and men of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem- 
plary gallantry, zeal, ami exertions. 

The congratulations of His Excellency 
would be as complete as they are sin*‘ere, 
did not the loss of so valuable and brave 
an officer as Captain Darke, mix with 
them the duty of here paying a just but 
melancholy tribute of respect to his me- 
mory and services. ■ He was killed in 
front of his standard, animating his men 
by an example they caii never forget. 

The Cofiimander in Chief feels it a duty 
he is anxious to acquit himself of, to re^ 
cord bis highest approbation and applause » 
of the conduct of I^ieutenaiit Borthwiolt 
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of the 2d battalion 2d regimen^ and the 
native officers and men of his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks the ta- 
lent, judgment and persevering spirit of 
Lieut. BorthWick, and the discipline, at- 
tachment and patience of the excellent 
troops which, with such inadequate num- 
bers, have effected so inucli essential ser- 
vice in finally expelling from the Ganjam 
district so numerous a body of predatory 
horse. 

It is in afTairs of this kind, that offi- 
cers, with limited means, have the op- 
portunity of displaying their professional 
ability, resources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not qnly speaks the ris- 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro- 
mising officers who will be useful ortia- 
iiicnts to the service, and their profession. 

Kxpcriencc has proved that the oppor- 
tunity only is wanting, to record the 
names of imuiy other officers who, atii- 
nmted on all occasions, to zealous and in- 
defatigable exertion, luaintain with honor 
to themselves and to their corps, the well 
earned reputation which, for its achieve- 
ments ill the field, the Madras army has 
so justly acquired. 

jPorf rrmiarn, fan, 1, 1817. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene- 
fits which, ill a military and political view 
tlie state is likely to derive from the ser- 
vices of a regular and well organized to- 
pographical staff, has observed with re- 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
which the armies of European states 
have recently drawn from tlie modern 
iniprovcnieiits in this important branch of 
xnililary science, have hitherto been only 
partially coiiiiiiunicated to the army on 
this establishment. 

His Lordship has therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for the department of tlic quarter 
master general, the officers apfioiiited 
to which, shall be pennaiicntly attached 
to that branch, after tlic model of the 
approved systems prevailing in the armies 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces ill particular. 

Ill furtherance of thi.s object, the Go- 
vernor-General iu Council resolves to ap- 
point, as the regular establishiuciii, 
twelve assistants in* the quarter roaster 
general's department, to be divided into 
classes, in the following manner, viz. 

'I'wo assistant quarter masters gene- 
ra], ou a staff allowance of five hundred 
St. llg. per meqsem. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of Che first doss, on a staff al- 
lowauce ,of four liundr^ St. Ra. per 
meusem. 

Three doputy assistant quarter mas- 


ters general of the third dass, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St. 
Rs. per mensem. 

The Rajah of Berar died on the Ist of 
February. He is succeeded ,by his cousin 
Appa Sahib, Rajah Moodhogee Blioosta. 

On Thursday, Feb. 13, tlie release ofthe 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of the 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy. We hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full report of this case. 

'i'his event took place about one in 
the afternoon, and was announced by a 
salute of niiietccii guns from tlie little 
vessel on the re-lioistiiig of her flag— 
which was returned by a continued feu rfe 
jaie for nearly tiventy iiiiiiutes from the 
•shipping — some vessels were gaily decked 
out with colours — otlicrs displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels — such as ‘ //*- 
ilian Trade rescued^ Liritis h LawB viniti- 
eated^No Bondage — Free Trade and 
Seamen's Rights* 

The celebrations afloat seem to revive 
ou shore the sensations which the relief 
aflurded by the decision of the Supreme 
Court had the day before diffused all 
over this great city of merchants. Hin- 
doos, Moosulniaijs, > Arraeniuns, Jews, 
Christians, and ParseeS appeared con- 
gratulating each other anew on the deliver- 
ance of their trade. 

Ill sliort, from the deep interest 
universally excited by this. Important 
question when under iliscussion, and the 
joy that pervaded the w'liole comniunlty 
ou the decision being an tiouiiced, we may 
judge of the vast di.sinay and extensive 
injury that would have been experienced 
hud the grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

Wc understand that on Friday, ui a 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a memorial of tlieir important services, 
gulden vases bearing appropriate inscrip- 
tions, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. CUiiipton, the learned 
and able counsel who sq successfully dc- 
' feuded the rights of the Indian merchants, 
and tliat a splendid ciitertaiiinient should 
also be given to these gentlemen, at the 
Town Hall— which is fixed for Saturday, 
the i!2d instant. All the principal in- 
dividuals ill the scttlcmeut will be present 
on this occasion. 

The coiidcmnatiou of the honorfihle 
Company's cruizer Eruaad, at Bombay, 
has caused considerable coiisternaiiou 
amongst those connected with the shipping 
interests of British India, and the mer- 
chants of this Presidency have suffered 
their share of anxiety on the subject. 
Since the lute oE the Eriuiad xvas hiiowu. 
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Jill lias been confuaion in the commercial 
ii'orld, and the export trade baa been 
nearly at a stand at the several ports, in 
consequence of the adjudication pro- 
nounced by the llccorder’s Court at Bom- 
bay, which, if it stood, would effect every 
sliip engaged in the trade of this country. 
'Hie embarrassment created by tins occur- 
rence, however, ha» been entirely re- 
moved by the judgment unanimously 
pronounced by the Judges at Calcutta in 
the important case of the cutter Despatch, 
which vessel had sailed for Bombay under 
precisely the same circuiiistanceu as the 
‘ Eriiaad, and had been seized on her 
passage down tlie Hoogly. On the trial 
coming on to be heard, the court was 
crowded to excess. Messrs. East «nd 
Mac Naghtcii were counsel for the crown, 
and Mes.srs. Ferguson and Compton were 
for the owners. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the ship Krnaad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled fur not having 
entered into a plantation bond, she being 
laden with the articles ennmeruted in the 
IHth and 19th sections of the 12 Car. 2. 
We arc informed, however, that on a 
question arising on the instance side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in the 
last Term, in the case of the Despatch, 
the Court unanimously decided that the 
18th and 19th Sections of that Act did 
not apply to this country, admitting that 
the general maxims and provisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, so far 
as they regarded ships and the iiavigsition 
of ships. The general grounds of the 
decision of the Court, as they were col- 
lected by a correspondent of ours who 
teas at the trial, and kindly favoured us 
with them, were these : 

The Court said the cases cited of Wil- 
son and Marryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Bosanquet and Duller, applied to prin - 
ciples which were con tilled to the first 
section of the act, and did nut touch the 
sections which require plantation bonds 
to be entered into. 

That the first section of the Act ap- 
plied to lands, islands, and territories, 
as well as to colonies and plantations, 
then belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the king, wiieivas the 18th and 
19th sections ronfified the import and 
export in and from English plantations 
only which were 4hen in existence. That 
there was no governor in. this country 
answering the description in the I2d section 
of the Act, to whom bonds could be given, 
and that the officers mentioned in subse- 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as naval officers, collec- 
tors of the customs, and they had never 
been appointed in India, as in the planta- 
tions of America, and therefore that the 
subject cqukl not comply with the pro- 


visos of tlm act. That by the 9th and 
lOtb of William Hi. and 6th of Anne, 
ships trading to and from India were com- 
pelled to give bonds* to bring all East 
India commodities to England without 
breaking bulk, and in much higher penal- 
ties than the plantation bonds required. 

That by the circuitous Trade Act, ships 
are permitied to cm-ry the produce of 
India to ports other than English plan- 
tations, and are prohibited from carrying 
the same to the plantations in America < 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into plaiitatfon bouds, would deprive 
them of the advantages given by the cir- 
cuitous Trade Act, for they would become 
bound to carry the enuiiierated articles 
to an English piantation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom. — Whereas, by the 
last Act, they are authorized to uiiiuad at 
any intermediate port or in any plantation 
except in America. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers upon this important question 
being for ever set at rest. A full report 
of the trial will be puhlisticd at Calcutta; 
in the mean time, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interesting and satisfactory. 

'J'he ships in tiic river were decorated 
with all their colours, and salutes lireil 
during the day, in honour of the release of 
the Despatch. 

We have great pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following correspon- 
dence. Though the gratification Captain 
Weathrall must feel in the recollection 
of having rescued by his active humanity 
so iiiHiiy of ills countrymen must to him , 
prove ample recompense, yet we an- 
nounce with lively satisfaction the hono- 
rable distinction conferred on hiin by the 
merchants of Calcutta, with tiieir cha- 
racteristic alacrity and generosity. 

To Captain M, T, Dear 

Sir,— Called upon as we frequently are to 
express our approbation of the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
mercial interests of Calcutta, never have 
we assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the. 
present; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com- 
maiid of the Blucher, have rescued from 
all the horrors of J^amineamd impending 
destruction, two hundred and eighty-six ' 
men, women, and children, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 78th regiment, together with the 
commander and forty-eight native .sea- 
men and officers of the FVances Char- 
lotte, unfortunately wrecked, ’on the Pre- 
paris on the night of the fifth of No- 
vember, and you have, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
remainder of the people, who wcie 
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throii^li necessity left on the island, by 
giving such early information as enabled- 
the government to afford them timely 
assistance ; they have all now arrived, 
and live to offer you the soldier's best- 
gift and the good man’s best reward — 
tlicir grateful and heartfelt blessings ; 
with us it remains to endeavour to express 
and record our feelings in a luamier suit- 
able to tlie occasion, and we know of 
no method more likely to answer that end, 
than in presenting you with a pieces ot 
plate, on which the testimonial of your 
liuinaiiity shall he engraven. 

We arc. Dear Sir, 

Vour obedient servants. 
Palmer and Co. Colvins, llnzett, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlie, Fei’gnsson, 
and Co. Cruttcndeii and Mackillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and Kobertsoii, 
Mackintosh, Fulton, and- MeCliiituck, 
Joseph Burretto and Sons, Stewart and 
Kbbevt son, James Scott and Co. Beclier 
and Co. Thomas Dc Soii/a and C.V>. 
Antonio Laiiren^o Barretto and Co. 
John Small and Co. A. Wilson, Hciii-y 
IMiiHiew, llobert Campbell, 

' lusuruncf Offictf ; George IVfer- 

■ cer, S. Beaufort, John C. ihirtoii, 
James Ciihler, H. B. Lloyd, John 
Cooke, Francis Vrignoii, Gabriel Vrig- 
11011 , J. Herbert, C. BJaney. 

I’he following is the inscription en- 
graved on the plate. — “ Presented to 
Captain M. T. Weathrall by the Mer- 
chants of Calcutta, ill testimony of their 
MMise of bis meritorious and very eini- 
iieiit exertions in the cause of liii inanity, 
ill. having, whilst in cuiiimand of tlie ship 
Prince Bluclier, rendered every practicable 
aid ill saving the livvs of a majority of 
a detaclimeiit of H. M. 78lh regiment, 
who were wreckt'd on board the Frances 
C liarlotte, on the Island of Preparis, on 
the night of the 5tli Novtuiibcr 1810*.” 

To Mesurs. Palmer and Co, &c. &c. 
&c. — Gentlemen, — To hav'e merited the 
uiiqualilied approb.itioii of so highly re- 
spectable < a body as the merchants of 
Calcutta 'shall ever be my proudest boast ; 
and whatever services, in the humble and 
zealous discharge of ray duty, I may have 
performed, arc more than amply repaid 
by your kind and flattering letter of this 
date, the receipt of which I have the 
honor to acknowledge. Tiie piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
have been pleased to vote me, shall be 
treasured up with no conimoii care, as a 
record more valuable to me than all that 
wealth could bestow. 

Saving the life of a citizen has ever 
been duly appreciated. What then must 
have been iny sensations, in being iustru- 
iiicntal, under Providence, in piescrv-rng 
the lives of so many of H. M. 7Btli regi- 
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ment, whose exemplary conduct, forti- 
tude, and forbearance under the most 
tiying cirrum stances, prove them a credit 
to their corps, and an honor to their 
conn try. 

1 beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward you have now 
l^stowed upon me, sliall act as a stimulus 
to iny future exertioi^ if ever an oppor- 
tunity should occur ; and I shall hand it 
down to my children in confident hope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appreciate the value of a gift rendered 
Jncstiniable by being expressive of your 
applause. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect and 
esteem, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, 

M . T. W E ATII R A I.L , 
Commanding the Prince liluvher* 

The intelligence brought by the Thetis, 
we regret to state, is of a inelaiiclioly na- 
ture. It announces th.e revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such devastation 
ill the shipping of CalciJlta. We allude 
to the destruction of vessel. s by infamous 
ineeiidiuries. Tlie ship Hpton Castle, 
Iiad just completed her lading for Bombay 
and was on the eve of sailing from Kedge- 
ree, when an attempt was made to set 
her oii fire, which, luckily, as it then 
appeared, was discovered in time to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. Scicral combustible ma- 
terials were found in various parts of the 
hold In a state of igiiilioii, which were 
removed, and the mischief for the time 
prevented ; but the im endiaries npjiear 
to liav'i! been determined on effecting 
their infiiraou.s purpose, lor notwith.stand- 
ing every possible precaution was taken, 
she was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of the K»lh Feb. It is with 
great sau'sCaetion wc add, that all Iiaiids 
were saved by the pilot vessels of the 
river. We are unable to subjoin any fur- 
tiicr particulars of this event.— 

Very nmisual weather has been expe- 
rienced at CaliMitia and the Upper Pro- 
vinces during the whole of tlie month of 
February. 'I’iie month throughout was 
damp and rainy, and for the two last 
days it poured inces.saiitly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot s<?nsoii would be 
the result of this untimely visitation. 

W'ceopy the following from the Calcutta 
Gazette of tlic 13th February. 

“ The force now as.«enibJing for secret 
service in the Doab will, it is said, con- 
sist of twenty squadron of horse, forty- 
two mortars, twelve battering guns, and 
seven buttaltuns of iiifanrry. The under- 
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meutioiicd stations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows 

From Cawnpore. — His majesty's 24tli 
dragoons ; five companies of Kuropean 
artillery ; two companies of Goolundaz ; 
foui'tcen companies of gun I^ast'ars ; his 
majesty's 14th and H7tli regimenls ; siul 
the 15th regiment native infanti-y. 

From Agra. — Two companies of Euro- 
|)caii artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons ; 
and tlie 1st and :id troops of horse 
artillery. — whole to coiiceutratc in 
Uui vicinity, of Coel." 

' Accounts from Calcutta, hy the way of 
Matlras, state, that the Right Uoiiorabte 
tJlie (Jovenior (fcncral left that presidence 
for Rarrackporc on the evening of Jan. 
22(1, from wlience liis liordship proceed- 
ed on a liunting excursion to Malda. The 
iiKsence of the party from the Presidency 
WHS not intend(^d to extend beyond tlie 
20th instant. They returned to the presi- 
dency of Calcutta oil the 11th February, 
'i'he party had considerable sport amongst 
biitfaioes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during the excursion. 

Cahjuttfi Gazette^ Feh. 6, 1817. — On 
the 25 til uU. a strange rumour reached 
Mirzapore, of a large body of Pinduris 
having come down the Ghauts, and coiii- 
ineiiced plundering near Ueejeegur. Tha 
town was immediately in coiiiiiiotioii ; the 
2d battalion Htli regiment was orden^l to 
march out ; and every one began in the. 
best way he could to prepare a warm re- 
ception for the enemy. Two days sufHi^ed 
to dis[»el till! pani(!, and demonstrate the 
falsity of the report. All was (piiet when 
our last accounts >verc closed. 


ESbmi. 

Principal Prirate- Secretary being abo- 
lished. 

J. Adams, Ksq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
JMr. Kickett’s absence. ^ 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se* 
cretary to the Board of Rcvemie. 

Mr. J. Moucktoii, Agent to the Gover- 
nor General at Moorshedabad. 

Mr. Cl. Swiiuoii, Persian. Secretary to. 
the Government 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
in the Secret, Political, and Foreign De« 
partment. 

Mr. H. Cliastenay, Deputy Persian Se- 
cretary to Government. 

Mr. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant *n 
the Secret, Political, and Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Maefarquhar, 13th N. r. to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, 18th N. I., and 
E. Barton, 29th N. f.,. to be Assistant 
Quarter Masters General. 

LieutcnMits IT. Morriesou, 29th N. I 
jr. PicRersgiil, 29th N. 1., H. C. Saiidys 
l;>thN. L, J. Francklin, 1st N. I., to be 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge- 
neral. 

Lieutcnanls J. N. Jackson, 23d N. I., 
n. Hall, 16th N. K. C. Sneyd, 3d i\. 
1., W. Patterson, 30th N. I., to^ be De^ 
piiiy Assistant Quarter Masters General 
of the 2d class. 

Lieiitenmits K. 1. Strettell, 6th N. 1., 
W. Garden, 18tlj N. h, R. S. Browiirigg, 
lOth N. I., f«be Deputy Assistant Quar- 
tvr Masters General of the 3d class. 
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Statement of Specie imported into Cal- 
cuttn by Sen, in January, 1817. 
Dollars,. 3,25,329 at Sa. 

Us. 205 per 100 dollavs. 

Sa. Us. 6,66,92 1 7 3 


Gold value, 27,116 0 0 

Si.lver ditto, 2,06,300 0 0 

Treasure ditto, 76,400 0 0 

&!>icca Htiptxvs 2,000 0 0 


Total Sa. Rs. 9,79,040 7 

CIVIL appointments. 

J.W. Hogg, Es(i. Barrister at Lasv, i.s 
appointed Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. K. Campbell, Appraiser General lU 
the Custom-House of Calcutta. 

19/A /Jec. — Mr.W . Hunter 8inoiilt, At- 
torncy-at-Law to the Honorable Com- 
pany. 

Mr. R. Fergusson, to officiate a.s Advo- 
oatc-Generai to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand- 
ing Council to the Honorable Company. 

C- M. Ricketts, Esq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor Gcaeral'^tbe office of 


SURGF.O.NS, 

Jan. 10,— .Senior Assi.stnnt Surgeon 
Walter Askell X’enour, to be Surgeon. 

Mr. J. M'Whirter, M. D., to be per- 
.soiial Surgeon of his Excellency the Righi: 
Honorable the Governor General. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Capr. W. Hiatt, 14th regt. N. L 
Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. 

Lieut. IT. Armstrong, 14th N, T. 

Mr. A, Rusiiell, Superintending Sur- 
gC4>n. 

Lieut. Col. Fagan, Jhdge Advocate Ge- 
neral. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G. O. Jacob. 
6th Vol. Hatt. " 

Smieriiitciidiiig Surgeon R. Wilson. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE . 
^rritreti-^Tlie Liverpool from LondoUb 
The Lady Flora from Londoiu 


MAKHIA&E. 


la Feb. Manuel Petrus, Esq, to Miss C Nkroia. 
daughter of the late Narcit JolwiiKs* 
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DEATHS. 

|r« Jan. 'At ^ea, on board the Xady Flora, I^iidy 
liesel ridge. 

In the upper provinces, Licnt. W. Otto, lith 
regt. N. I. 

IS Jan. At Fiittygiiur, Mrs. Percival. 

31 . R. I). Ciihell. Esq. Assist, in the Mint. 

23 Dec. Cornet H, S. White, «d N. C. 

J1 Jan. At Kytih in Bundlekhand, by a malig- 
nant fever, (.'upt. A. Tod, ^6th licngal N. 1. 

1.S March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

On board the Prince of Orange, on his passage to 
.England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

^3 Feb. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

Jan. Lady of Ma)or W. llruttoii, Jl. M. Sth 
Light Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

Jan, 27^ 1617. — Tlic Higlit Honombic 
tlie Govcnior in Council having received 
the satislaclory intelligence of the com- 
ftlete exjtulsion of the numerous body of 
(tredatory horse, which h'ltelv penetrated 
the territory in the Gaiijaiu district, deems 
it proper to express in the most public 
luaniuM', bis high sense, as well of the 
zeal, judgment and eiiterprize displayed 
l.»y Ideut. Alexander Borthwick, of the 2d 
battalion, 2d regiment of native infantry, 
througliont the tiperations which have led 
t*> this important and decisive result, as of 
tiieexemplaiy perseverance, exertion, and 
gallantry of the native officers and men of 
the detachniciit under his command, 
whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and in every attack 
of their camp, reflects the highest credit 
cii the discipline ami efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has enti* 
tied them to his unqualified approbation. 

The resident at Pooimh, in a dispatch 
iiiuler date the ,*Ust ultimo, having com- 
niiinicated Major Lushington’s report of 
the brilliant aflair in which the 4th regi- 
ment of iialit'c cavalry was engaged with 
II body of predatory liaise at Cowan, on 
the 2f)th ult. after rapidly accomplishing 
a march of fifty-three miles. — ^Tlic Gmvr- 
nor in Council avails himself of tlicpre.seiit 
•opportunity to acknowledkte the judgment, 
activity, and professional ability which 
have signalized Major Liishiiigtoii’s ojoera- 
lioiis in this arduous service.— The Go- 
vernor in Council performs a pleasing part 
of his duty in conveying to the officers, 
officers, and men of the regiment 
under Major Lushington's command, his 
warmest thanks fur their eminently meri- 
torious exerfions ; and has the greatest 
satisfaction in distinguishing their exem- 
)dary achievement by the expression of 
rbe cordial approbation of the goverii- 
liieiit. 

The Governor in Council cannot close 
the public record of bis sentiments 011 this 
occasion, without deeply laiueiitiug, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Thomas Dai'ke, 
of the 4th regiment native cavalry, the 
loss which the service has sustained in 
tills 2ea!ous^ brave >aiid excellent officer.' 


Head Quarterji, Choultry Plain, M Feh, 

1817. — G. -O, by the Commander in 

Chief. 

His Excellency thp Commander in Chief 
is pleased to publish in general orders, 
for the guidance of the array, the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the dress of 
officers, which appear to be imperfectly 
understood or rniscoi^eived. 

Ilie loose overalls (the present estab- 
lished uniform of officers) arc not consi- 
dered as appointments fitting for occasions 
of ceremony, for a ball room, or evening 
dress ; but white pantaloons, and half- 
boots over them, may be worn 011 such 
occasions, by all officers. 

When officers in ci'cniiig full dress wear 
shoes, they are to wear slioe buckles, and 
white breeches, which should be estab- 
lished rcgimentally. — Strings in the shoes 
or at the knees arc prohibited, and it niii.^t 
be understood, that in the full dress the 
sa.sli is never to be worn. 

Cocked hats apd long coats, according 
to regulation, are only permitteil to be 
worn ill evening dress with shoes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above described. 

The foraging cap and ntidrcBS jacket are 
to be worn as described in G. O. dated 
3d Scptcmlier, 1616, only on occitJiwns 
quite unconnected with duty or ceremony ; 
and it is to be understood, that officers 
arc not to appear abroad, in public places, 
at tlie Pre.sidcncy, or oilier stations, ex- 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 

In our last, we mentioned that it was 
in coiitcniplatioii to remove the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency 
from the Fort. We now learn that the 
building 011 the beach near the Justice’s 
office, foriperly allotted for llie acctun- 
rnodallon of the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy who might touch at this port, has 
bcdi approjirialed Uy govqrmncut to this 
object. situation is well .adapted for 

the general convenience of tlie public, 
though we fear the noise of the siirf will 
.sometimes interrupt the proceedings of 
the court. 

'J’he following official documents will 
afford some idea of the warfare now carry- 
ing on in India, and shew that, in some 
sliape or other, the Mahratta.s will ever 
keep our Indian array upon the alert, 
either in the field, or in the more perplex- 
ing and embarrassUig character of honlcs 
of banditti ; leaving to the (’ompany no 
altcrnatiye but the maintenance of nume- 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of .inilitary-establishmciit, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more defenceless 
allies to be occasionally surprised and 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi- 
dity of whose motions can oiily be equal- 
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led by llie murderous and predatory fury 
which impels their course. In the pre- 
sent instance, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a great body of horse surprised the 
town of Kimedy, and succeeded in burn- 
ing much of it, although their object 
of plunder was defeated by the courage 
of this small force. The town was en- 
tered at eleven o'clock in the forenoon ; 
by about five in the afternoon Major 
Oliver’s strength had increased to ilaO 
men, by the forced n)arches of his out- 
posts : this gallant officer, knowing the 
reliance which he could place on 1ii.s little 
bund, determined on attempting to sur- 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
nicn ; in this he so effectually succeeded, 
that their Orst intimation of his visit 
were vollies of shots from the British ; 
they fled in all directions, leaving the 
greater part of their baggage on the 
ground, and many horses to their con- 
querors. The suhaltenis niciitiuiied in 
general orders arc said to be all vciy 
young men; 1/ieiUeiiant Jackson is, we 
believe, the nephew of Mr. Handle Jack- 
son ; we hope that the flattering inaiuier 
in wliich they arc men t inned by the 
Governor in Gouiieil, in additiun to the 
bigli approbation of the cuminaiider in 
chief, amt the enlogiums of tlieir own 
brave leader, will not only stimulate 
them to greater exertion, but every other 
otlicer, to shew that the present charac- 
of the British army is not coiiflned to the 
continent of Europe. 

JCiVtract^ f’vrt St, Gt'orge^ Military con* 
saltations, dated 27th January, i817. 

To Major General Rnmhy, commanding 
the Northern Division of the Army. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge, the 
receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, 
and to desire that you will ex|)res.s, in 
<iivi.sion orders, to Major Oliver, of tiie 
flth regiment of native infantry, and to 
the ofiirers and troops under his com- 
mand, the high approbation of the Bight 
Honorable the Governor in Council, lor 
their gallantry and good conduct in their 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
ami in their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in the vicinity of that 
place. From Major Oliv'er's report, the 
acknowledgments of the Governor in Coun- 
cil appear to be due by name to Lieutenant 
Tweedie, Lieutenant. Tulloh, and Lieute- 
nant Jackson, and you will convey thciq 
to tiiose officers accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) G. Strachey Chief See, 
Fort St. Oaarge, Dec. 30, 1816. 

(From the same.) 

Tb f/ic Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort St. George. 

3ir, — ^1 have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of youi: iettec pf the 39th ult. 


and to acquaint yon, that the acknow- 
ledgments of the Right Honorable the 
Goi'ernor in Council have been conveyed 
to Major Oliver, and the troops under his 
command, and to Lieiiteiiauts Tweedie, 
Tulloh, and Jackson, in division orders, 
dated the 9th instant, in which 1 have 
included Lieutenant Borlhwick, of the 
2d hatralion 2d regiment, and the detach- 
ment under his eumniand, which 1 hope 
will meet with the Right Honorable the 
.Governor’s ufiprobation. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) C. Hu mu v, Major-Gcn. 
J'izugapatam, Jan. 13, 1817. 

The followi-ng General Order, des- 
patched on the Util iiistaiir, is also 
recorded : — 

G, (). — By Government . — Fort St. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

I'lic Bight HonoiabJe the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish in General 
Orders, the following extract from a des- 
patch received from Major General Kuiuhy, 
the officer in comniatid of the Northern 
Division of the army, under date the 
24tli ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major OlUfer, 
commanding a Detachment of the 6//i 
Hegiment of Native tnrajitry, to the 
Quarter*ma$ter of lirigade. Northern 
JHvision. 

have the honor to acquaint 
yon, for the intbmiation of the officer 
commanding the diviwoii, that about live 
o’clfM'k yesterday evening, we were sur- 
prised by the Mahratta horse entering thi-s 
town : having only Lieutenant Tulloh 
witli me, 1 sent him to take post at tho 
otlier end of it, and from both our divi- 
sions parties were sent out to the different 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. We had continual skirniishiiir' 
for about two hours, and some men ami 
horses were killed in the streets. A little 
after six, Lieutenant Tweedie, who had 
retreated upon my detachment, arrived, 
having marched all night and that day, 
having been surrounded by tliciii iVoiii 
eleven o’clock in the morning, I found it 
impossible to save tlie town, as they gal- 
loped through and set Arc to it in several 
places. At eleven o’clock p. ni. IJeuteiiaiit 
Jackson, w'ho had been stationed witli 
ills company about sixteen mites off, ar- 
rived ; when, considering myself strong 
enough to give them an alert, 1 left Lieu- 
tenant Tweedie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having procured two 
])Cons from Mr. S[K)ttiswood, who pro- 
mised to show' me the road to their camp 
about a mjle off, I put myself under their 
guidance, and 1 am happy to say w'c suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation ; w e were 
actually in the middle of their camp before » 
they discovered us, and w'c gave them two, 
vollies from the com|>anies within te;i 
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yards, wliicli did great execution ; and it 
caused such confusion among them that 
they fled in every direction. We traversed 
their camp and killed, 1 should imagine, 
from twenty to thirty of them : they left 
the greatest part of their baggage on the 
ground, and this niorniiig there were about 
a hundred horse ninning loose about the 
town, and we liave killed and taken about 
iicventy horse. Lieutenant 'Iwecdie, when 
he lieard the flring, detached Lieutenant 
Tulloh witir a company to take post on 
the hanks of a tank, for which tliey appear- 
ed to be making; this was such an nnex- 
pecU'd inanaMivre, that a party of them 
gallo])ed nj) close to Lieutenant Tulloh 
without discovirring him, when he gave 
them a volley, anti killed some men and 
lioi ses. 'i'liey have been drawn np in front 
of U3 this ninniing : I sliould suppose there 
is about . ■' 1,000 of them, and they are now 
moving off in the direciion of 'riinhoor 
and JSaricot tall ; and 1 shall inarcli this 
evening for Chicaeole, as 1 conceive it 
probable they will move in that direetioii. 
Wc have taken a siamhud and a ti iiinpet. 

[ have the honor to he, &c. 

(Signed) VV. C. Oi.ivnn, 
Captain ctuiiniaiidiiig Gtli detnchiiKuit. 
Khnedtfy Oev. ‘20 , 1 H 1 6. 

His bxeellency the coiimiandor-iti'Chief 
is requestetl to signify to Major Oliver, 
and to the oflicers anti trtjops wlio .serve<l 
under his coiijinand, the high ap|>rohat)oii 
of the government for the exemplary dis- 
cipliiie and galiaii try which they displayed 
ill their attempt to tlefl'iitl the town of Ki- 
iiiody, and in their siihsequeiit attack on 
the camp of the Piiidaris. 

By order of tiie rigfit honorable the 
Cjoveriior 111 Council, 

(Signed) G. SxiiAriiEv, 

Chief Secjvtiiry. 

Tlie Susan, J*. C. Collijigwocjd, had ar- 
rived from China on the 2d of February. 
All matters quiet there. The opium mar- 
ket iinpruviiig — 1,'310 per chest, and little 
on hand. Cotton unvaried. 

lA^tters from Persia, iiientioii that the 
Jflussian embassy to the court 01 i’ersia 
was oil its way, and was very luiinciotisly 
and splendidly attended. One fjoin Ta- 
briz, dati‘d 24th Noveiuher IHItJ, uien- 
tious that ]Mir/.a Abdul Hiisseii Kliaii, the 
Persian amhiissador, arrived there the 
<lay before on his way to 'rehraii, and that 
lie left the llussian general, Gevniatoflf, at 
TifHis, who was expected at I'aliriz 
February. His embassy, it is .stated, will 
be extremely magiiificeiit ; a stalf of tbrty- 
iive officers, most of high rank, with 
suitable attendants, are to form part of it, 
a full band of music, &c. 'I'he general is 
a most intelligent man and a great fa- 
vourite of the Emperor Alexander, liav-r 
iiig distingiiisiicd liimsclf in several hat- 
(hrs, General Gcrmalotf coiiimaiided ail 


the Russian artillery during the last cam- 
paign, and is son to the favourite of Ids 
name. 

Madras, February lUh , — Friday hist 
was the anniversary of his Highness 
Azeem ul Dowlah ascending the Mus- 
lim], and ill consequence royal salutes 
were fired from Chepauk Palace, and the 
battery of Fort St. George. The day was 
further celebrated atuhepauk by the ac- 
customed ceremonies. Early in the morn - 
ing the Right Honorable the Governor 
]>:iid a visit of congr.itulaiioii to his High- 
ness, and on the following day the Nabob 
returned the visit. The u.sual salutes 
were fired 011 both these occasions. 

On Wednesday the 26lh of Feb. as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
Killanoiir, (Killaiionr i.s 10 miles from 
Pondiclierry, on the 'rindeveijinn road), a 
villager in foi nied them tliat a woman had 
been torn about two hours before by a 
I iger, and said he would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned — they 
acciudingly went w'ith him. Several vil- 
lagers followed with toiii-lom.s ; they 
were not long in finding the remains of 
llie woman’s cloths, with a basket. and 
some grass whicli she had been gathering. 
Tiie viihigcrs soon rou.scd him, in pas- 
sing from one part of the jungle to 
aiiotluT, he caught one of them and tore 
him very sevei(*ly ; the great noise made 
at the time, caused him to letgo his hold 
and retire to a large bush on the edge of 
a tank. The geiitleiiieii th(‘ii surroun- 
ded the place, but not supposing he was 
there, from his bci ug so quiet, one of 
tJieiii went to look in, wlicn lie rose from 
the iniddleof a bii.sh with a flreaiifnl roar, 
Ic'Upt iqxni a villager, and threw liiiu a 
considerubic distance — while in the act of 
leaping, lie received a ball in hi.s hinder 
quarters, which laid him on his back, 
but he .still kept hold of the inaii in tlus 
position lie got another hall in his shoul- 
der, which iqade him furious, the third 
gentleman then run up and sent a chaiige 
of shot ti trough him, a spear shackled 
Iiini to the ground, while the villagers 
(one or two, for the others hud made the 
best use of their leg.s) thiiiiij>ed his head 
with large sticks, which soon put an end 
to liis existence. — He was more tliau 
.seven feet froiri his iiu.se to the tip of bis 
tail ; to judge tVom the condition lie was 
ill, he must have made great depredations 
ill this ncighlKiiirhood. 

The man who was last caught, bad bis 
arm .so very much .<hattered, that 1 am 
afraid lie will never be able to use it, the 
Hiiinial having the greatest part of hisarni 
with part of liis siiie in his mouth at the 
same time. 

AN EYE-W|TNf.SS, 
Tindevenutn, 24 th Feb. 1B17, 
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Pon(liclicri7 continues to be tlie gayest 
«ity in India. Several splendid eiitei taiii- 
nients liave lately taken place, amongst 
whicb. that given by Messrs, Moorat, to 
bis Excellency Count. Duptiy, we learn, 
•was roost conspiruoii.'^ly brilliant. 'J raiis- 
yareticies, firewoiK.s, and illuminaiioiis, 
agreeably relieved i be fatigue of ibe merry 
tlance, wiiicli was kept iip with great spirit, 
Tlie whole of the principal inhabnants 
Poiidichrny graced the ft:te with their 
|)rnisc^iice. 

•silirriNo n«Ti:LMCKHCE. 

Marquis of Welliugtoii, Cap- 
tain Nichols, and 

(ieiieral (Jraham, Captain Wcather- 
ticad, both from England. 
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8 Pcb. R. Clerk, E*q. of ihc Civil Service, to 
' H. F. Williams, only daughter of the late R. 
WiltiaiiiR, &q. 

10 Feb. H. De Fries, Esq. t«» Miss Oc Vienne- 
:i Pcb. Mr. J. M*Viccars to Miss Ann Deck. 

17. Mr. Moliien. French agent at Caricaul, to 
Mrs. Ferron, widow of the late Mr. Ferron. 

24 March. - The Rev. W. A. Keailnfl-, M. A. 
CUapIniii til the iJaicisnn of Fort Si. George^ 
tn Mircaiet Wray, thini daughter of T. 
Lewis, Esq, Ilf Dean Lotlgc, Ealing. 

DEATHS. 

Lt. Bortlmick, 2d regt. N. T. afar ashortillnesa 
of three davs. Tlie mn iti of iliis odicer are 
Tecoi'dcd ill a ueont luinilier nt this Journal; 
when it IVII tn nur li>t iiic-iimniniiu.utrthcac- 
cmirit of hi« siU'ce.«Hiil aitiu ks on the prcila« 
tory bainliii.i whifli n»lt»tid rlie N. Ciicars. 
6 Feb. Ai Giiiiidy Coita^f, l.t.Cul. J. Ldwaids, 
H. M. soth vi:pf. 

1-2. At KginoTC. Mr. J. Aitkins, aRcci 24. 

17. W. D. l.iglit, K&q. one of iUj Auornies of 
the Snpri mrVoint. 

Miss F. Hit fcty, yuimscst daiifthtcr of T, Hickey, 
Esq. 

IP. Lady of Capt. Chambers, fitli N. I. 


after 


CIVIL APPOINTMEWTS. 

Feh. 20, 1817.— Mr. .1. Hanbury, Col- 
lector of Cnddapah. 

Mr. A. 1). Campbell, StTictai^ to the 
fioard of th'vwiiie. 

Mr. J. \V. llusscU, Deputy Secretary to 
•ditto. 

Mr, E. IJbtolf, Head Assistant to the 
Collector of Timtevelly. 

Mr. T. Daniel, Cominissioner of »tbe 
iCmirt of Requests and Sitting Mitgis- 
traic. 

Mr. A. ,1. Drummond, Deputy Coin- 
.merciiiJ Uesident at llamnad. 


MILITARY rROiMOIlON. 

St/.rgf'ons. — JfTit, 20. Mr. G, Knox is 
Admitted an Assistant Siirgopii. 


DlitfHS. 

At Erithpoivr, -on Oie nmrning of o4ih Jan. Ifii7, 
Lady ol Major H'-hiIi, 7ihrrgi. of a liaiii’hitr. 

At Vi'iaRapaiaiii, lady of IJ. Taylor, Esq. of a 
daucliitM'. 

OJ Feb. Lii'ly of Lu iit. G. G’C«innellof a daugh- 
lep. 

30 Jiio. At rannanore. lady of I.init. and Ft. Adj, 
(i. H. fiiidd, of a snn. 

# Fill. At 'rviiKiiiawpjly, Mrs. M. Unlnnson of 
a tiatigliicr. _ 

Vi Feb. l.idy of Capt. T. Smyth, Uih N. 1. oi a 
•Min and heir. 

f.S March. Mrs. Cook of a son. 

VG. Ladv of W. Coukc, Esq. of a son. 

«7 Feh. Mrs. Jarrell of a son*. 
iS Lady ol l.iiut. and Ad). Kilsnn of a son. 

S!>. At I'lUainrotn. lady of Capt. G. Jackson, -Tth 
regt. of a daughter. 

f|. At Masulipatanfi, lady of 'Lieut. 11. Newman, 
«0th N. I. of a lion. 

4 March. I.ndy of Major Vans Agnew, of a son. 
a/ Fell. I.adv of il. KaiUle, Esq.' SunL-rint. Snrg. 

centre division of the army, of a dangiitrr. 

7 . At rondirlierry, ladv of H. Chainier, Esq. of 
H. C. Civil Service, of a daughter. 

marriages. 

9!r Jan. At the CapncJ'.in Churrh. M. Auguste 
M. Chappette, to Madame M. Hevenaud, Sd 
daiiKiiter of ilie late M. Anon'- Hevenaud, for- 
rum member of the Grand Council at Potidi- 
^herry. 


few d.iy.". illnrs!s. 

2.S. I.t. Armstrong, H. M. fioili regt. 

0 March. Mis. Maiia Jane Goad, wife of S. T. 
fSnad, Esq. 

lo. Mr. S. Avvcs, in Ins 't7tU year, liy a sccoflU 
.'ittackof Hie sinall p'191. 

M-s. D. Kaiiiim. 

2.1 F- b. G. Morris, Esq. Veterinary Siirg. II. ni- 
2»th f>iagooii>. 

2 Mau'h, l.l. II. Slodart. H. M. «Olli irgl. 

2 A Feb. l-i. Col. Less is, Madras 1.. Gav. 


BOMHAY, 

From tlir Bombay Papers received si in e 
onr last, ir appear.s tliut the Joa.ssiiieo 
pirates liave latterly apptrared ii» very 
considerahh* force, and coniinitled seri- 
ous depredations on the Malabar coast, 
as well as in the Gulph of Persia,. 
Tliey have sticceedcil in cu'pturing Ibc hon. 
C’onipaiiy’.H armed patlaiuar, the DerUib , 
Dowlnt. This vessel fell in with the pi- 
rate, a large. hin^Ia, on fhe 6th of Jaim- 
ury, off Dwarka, in twelve fatlnmis 
water, no land in ^.^^h^. On the patta- 
inav slicwintr tlte C'ompativ’s (roloiirs th® 
Arab fired u.iihot at her, and n .smart ac- 
tion ensued, which was kept up with greaX 
briskne.ss, timil two nmie practical ve.s- 
sels aiqieqred, which conviueed tlic .syrang 
that the only chane.' .of his e.seape lay iig 
flight ; all sail was tlierefore made upon 
the patt«ainar. Arnniiing fight continued 
for three luMirs, when the .syraiig received 
a severe wound and was carried below— 
ill about an hour after, the timlal, who 
bad assumed the- com in a ml, was killed by 
a shot in the stomach, the three buglas 
had by this lime closed, and instantly 
boarding, by force of iiiiniber.*« overpower- 
ed tlic brave little crew of the Deriali 
Dowliit. Some jumped overboard, and 
others into tlie hold, and out of a small 
crew of thirty-three, seven teen wei-e mur- 
dered, eight were carried prisoners to Has 
cl Kiina, and the remainder being wound- 
ed, were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Bombay. The pirafe vc.sselp 
carried each six nine poudd carriage guns. 
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and were full of men, having from one 
liumired to two hundred eacli, armed 
with swords, spear?, and creesses. Several 
other captures had taken place. The com- 
mander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of lias el Kiina. From the ibllow- 
iiig extract of a letter, it would appear 
that the pirates had committed their de> 
predutiuiis as far as Cocliiii. 

Cochin y Wth February^ 1817. 

All alarming account has been re- 
ported here by three Arabs who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their escape from a ship, name <tinkiiowij, 
from Pulo Penang, after she was taken 
possession of by live <lows (*f the Walia- 
l)co pirates, near Pigeon Islands ; that they 
iiuirdercd the whole of the crew and pil- 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to sea, this they say happened aliout a 
fortnight ago : l il^ar it is but too true, and 
liiay.have bad consequences. 

“ P. S. The captured ship was umlerEn- 
jilish c»)lours, from Pulo l^uiang, belong- 
ing Sayed Hussein at Pulo Penang, heit 
from the Malay Coast, boiiud to Meka 
with pilgrims.’'’ 

We copy the following as a de- 
scription of the mode practised by the 
.loasinee. pirates in the capture of vessels, 
because we think it may prove heiielieial 
to our nautical readers, to whom we are 
always anxious to prorniilgati* informa- 
tion. “ It depends solely in boaialing; with 
tins best mode of effecMiiig whieb they 
are acquainted, and for which purpose 
they approacli tlie stern of vessels, and,, if 
not opposed by guns in that quarter, and 
by hoarding nets, they lioanl and over- 
jMiwer the vessels liy numbers »>f men. The 
l>est precautions, thiTefore, wliieli can he 
used by our merehant vessels, ;u\- stern 
ci I users loaded witli .grape shot, hoarding 
nets, and musqiieiry, which, in addition 
to its own elrarge, slioiild ireeiie two or 
tiiree pistol balls over ilw ball cartridge.’* 

These merciless freebooters, we niider- 
Jrtand, enquired with a savage anxiety, if 
there were any Europeans t>ii hoard the 
l^criah Dowlut, whom tliey would iimiie- 
<liuteiy have massacred ; and the manner 
in w'hicli they murdered the crew of that 
vessel, was by placing the necks of the nii- 
Ibrtimaie men, over the gunnel of their 
vessels, whom they required to repeat the 
leading verse of the Koran n, and as soon 
as they come to the part wliioh dillorcd 
from the tenets of the Wahahee sect. It 
was the signal for execution, and the head 
was instantly severed from the body. The 
mode of defence above suggested would, 
we should hope, prove effectual iti most 
itistauces of attack by the Joassnice pi- 
rates. 


Bomhap ^ Couritr, March 1, 1817.— 
\Ve regret to state that accounts have been 


received here that the Pimlaris l»ve 
iigaiii descended below the Ghauta in- 
three or four distinct bodies, and have- 
committed considerable depredations; se- 
veral extensive villages in a district of Se- 
verndruog liave been (completely .sacked 
by these niaraudcra. A body of abomt 
of them appeared tiear tbe village of 
Dassgaum, atter haviii|^ piniidered Mbar.* 
on the 22d February, and a-seetidcd the 
Dhewghaut tlie following inoniiiig; not 
tliiukiiig it prudent to attack J)a.s.sgauiu^ 
which was defended by a party of inva- 
lids. A body, siipposcMl of about six or 
seven hundred, was also seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fanwell on Monday nigbl 
last, going off in a mu’therly dirix’liouL 

Bombay Courier — The Phrtu^unv 
Governor of St, JuffO . — We copy tlie 
Itdlowing f^rom another paper ; upon 
which we ought to observe, that it would 
be premature to charge the affair upon 
Portugal, as an act of national iusiiU ;uid 
iiigratiiud(‘, before it be ascertained how 
f;ii* the government of the Hrazils is dis- 
posed to identify itself with the condtica; 
of tlie governor of 8t. Jago. Tlie course 
which has Y>een pursued by the captaiu 
and jiasscngcrs seems a very {n'oper'oue. 

** The ship Philippa, Captain f>« 
Nicliolls, bound to Calcutta, touched at 
Praya, in the isle of St. Jago, on tius 
18th of May, with a view of obtainiugn 
supply of water and refreshments. Tliej^ 
found lying in the liarhour tlie ship Mul- 
grave Castle, Captain Halph, jmt in there 
in distress, huviug struck ou the ruck 
that runs off the north-east |joijit of 
Bouavista, and the (‘aptain of the Phi- 
lippa being solirltcd by her eoiiiniander t/> 
take part of the Mulgrave (.'astle*s cargw 
oil board to the Cape, lie agreed to the prok- 
posirion for a certain sum, in order that 
the dam'.ig(‘d ship might proceed to Uio. 
de Janeito for it'pairs. '1 lie coiniiiandcr 
of (he Philippa, in agreeing to the acu>m- 
coiniijodation proposed, highly incensed 
against him tlie Poi’.uguese governor, 
Unit Antonio de C-ontriiito <le Laricasiie^ 
Although the British paid him every re- 
spect due to his authority, lie persecuted: 
them to tlie iitmitsl of Iii.s |)o\ver, .and for 
no other reason Mian bcc.iuse the Philipjia 
was likely to be the means of wresting 
out of his liajuls a vahiahle Jiritish prev 
perly, witich he had cah'iihited on getting 
into his po.ssession. The coniiiiander of 
tlie Philippa and Captain Kaljih we't; 
treated by the governor on their fusl land- 
ing with inarke.l disresjKei. They wore 
immediately suinmuned hefare hini, and, 
after beiii.g (tbliged to liear the iiiosi vio- 
lent language used in expressing his detes- 
tation of the English naiion in general* 
lie placed botli the oflTcers under arrest, 
and theji ordered a survey ol the Mulgrave 
Castle, with the full intention ot der.iin- 
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hig her ai incapable of proiiecuting her 
▼oyage. The governor beat to aifiiis as 
soon as the surveying officer landed ; fired 
two shots at the British ships, aiid it 
■was with much difficulty he was prevailed 
on by an officer under him to alter his 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next con- 
£ned in a common gaol, without a hear- 
ing, and had for a companion a criminal 
for murder \ The Philippa was put in 
possession of fility soldiers ; and Captaiu 
Harrington, who was a passenger in the 
Philippa, was forced on shore, and, with 
the commander, were considered to be 
prisoners on parole. After this, the 
governor, weighing, it was supposed, 
the consequence of his- conduct, thought 
proj>er to be more moderate^ and grantf^tl 
pelnn'ssion for the vessels to proceed on 
tlieir destinations. The following is the 
copy of a protest sent to the governor by 
the officers and passengers of the two 
vessels. 

To fti9 Excellency Don Antonio de 
Contrinto de Lancastie, 

Sir, — Having received yourKxcolleiicy’s 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
and Mulgrave Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, wliosc names are under- 
signed, feel it to be a duty that we owe 
to tlie owners of those ships, and the va- 
luable property oil board of them, to the un- 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government wliose subj(x;ts w'e are, 
to protest, and we do liereby most soleinii- 
iy protest, against ali the violent mea- 
sures which yoiir Excellency has thought 
proper to adopt towards us during our 
stay at Praya, — a port, whicli was sought' 
by thcconimniider of the Mulgrave Castle, 
when that vessel was in distress, and 
when he naturally expected to receive 
every degree of protei-tioii, support, and 
assistance his situation reciuired. How 
far his expeetulions have been fullilliMl by 
the circuinslaiiees detailed in (Captain 
Harriiigt oil’s second letter to your Kxcel- 
li'iu'y, under date May 2fi, or how far 
the relalioii.s of peace and amity bet vi*oen 
two fiieiidly powers have been |u*oscrved 
by your Kxj'clleiicy towanls us jj^f*tierally, 
it is not. our jiurpose lieic in inquire ; 
but tve shall draw up a full and ( ori j ct state- 
ment of the wliole of those violent measures 
w'liich are tin* subject of tiiis protest, and 
lay the same, as soon as possible, before 
his Excelleiiry the llight Hon. V'^iscoimt 
SStrangfonl, the Lhitish ambassador at the 
court of llra/.ils, to he by hiiii submitted 
TO the Prince Hegeiit of Portugal, and to 
the British goyernment. 

We have the honor to be, 
(Signed by the officers and passengers.) 

During the forenoon of yesterday, while 
if blew :i strong breeze from the N. W. a* 
Jug sail boat' belonging to the honorable 


Company'.** cruizer Ariel, while In the act 
of backing, jiist under the stem of the 
Ifumaydon BImfr, capsized, and Instantly 
silnk.~The officer with a crew of lascars 
who were on board her kept themselves 
afloat, however, until Mr. Bnckiiighs^i 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this .ship in a shore boat, bore 
to their a.ssistaiice, and succeeded in .sav- 
ing all hands.— 'A large harbour-boat 
crossing under sail, with some mili- 
tary officers on board, wore round at the 
same time, and got two of the lascars out 
of the water — and in a few minutes aftcr- 
wai tls several boats from the vessels near 
pulled towards the spot with the most 
praiseworthy alacrity. 

The Reliance has brought the passengersp 
and crew of the ship Mauritius, which wc 
regret to say was lost off Ceylon a few 
iluys ago. The niifortiinate ve.ssel was- 
from Bengal, hound to Bombay, with a va- 
luable cargo, and being a little to the 
.southward of Triiicouialec on the l.st in- 
stant, .slie^s]>rnug a leak, which gained sO' 
fast upon the siiip that it was found ue* 
ce.ssary to save the lives of those on hoard 
by ubuiuloniiig her. The oflicers and 
crew accordingly took to their boats, and 
we arc happy to say all landed safe at Fou! 
Point, where they remained three iliiys, 
from whence they proceeded to Tririconia- 
lee. The vessel went down in ten fathoms 
water about four hours after she was 
abandoned. The above are all the parti- 
culans we have been able lo learn.— il/a- 
dras Courier y March 25, 1817. 

Ilomhrty Courier^ March 1, 1817. — 
A singular hut melaneholy accident hap- 
|)ened on board the Crab Haniooay, Nac- 
quda Cooty Coya, in the coiivsc of her 
voyaitefriHii Caieuliato this port. When 
oft' Ceylon, ah.«»nt two mouths ago, on 
sounding the pumps, it was obsened that;, 
the ship had nuidc’inore water than usual, 
upon wliieh a man went down into the wtll 
lo ascertain the stale of it ; not immedi- 
ately returning, nor givinganyan.swcrwhen 
called to, his brother went down after him ; 
a.s he also did not return nor give any an- 
swer, the scrang of the ship went down,- 
blit he likewise returned no answer ; a 
man then descended with a lanthorii, and 
it was observed that when he had reached 
the bottom, the lani horn diopped out of 
his hand and the man himself fell down : 
the main hatches were then opened and a 
passage made to the place by uii .blowing , 
Jiart of the cargo of rice. The four men 
w^ere found lying senseless round the 
piignp, but with some appearance of life 
remaining; they were immediately remov-i 
ed, but we regret. to state that they all 
di^Jn the course of au hoiir.or twp after- 
wards. The cause of this unfortunate 
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aocideut has arisen, without dodbc, tram 
(he well of the pump liiwiiig 1)060 Ailed 
with an aerial gas destructire to life,nidit 
probably carbonic acid gas, which b^^iug 
considerably heavier than atmospheric air, 
would reinaiii at the bottoio of the well. 
This gas is roost ahuiidatitly diffused 
throughout nature ; -it is tumid in niitics, 
earenis and cellars, and Causes instant 
cUath to any auiraal that inhales it undi- 
luted. Thc} accident may have liceti oc- 
casioned by nitrogen gas, which forms a 
component part of atmospheric air, but 
which, when deprived of its other coinpo- 
iiciit part oxygen, is highly destructive 
of life. This decomposition of atmos- 
pheric air is very likely to occur in the 
hold of a ship. 

One of the two gases has no doubt oc- 
casioned the fatal sucident ; both gases arc 
C 4 ually destructive toaniinariife, and both 
instantly extinguish the tlame of a caudle 
wlicii immersed iu them. The latter cir- 
cumstance furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted candle, after being let 
down into a cellar, the hold of a ship, or 
wherever there may be reason to suspect 
the presence of noxious gas, continues to 
hurl) at the bottom, the air is At for ins- 
piration, although, even in this case, if the 
place has been long shut up, the precau- 
tion of admitting fresh air and throwing 
water into it should not be omitted. We 
are in formed by our professional friends, 
that persons suiTocated from foul air sel- 
dom recover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. if the removal be effect- 
ed in time it is generally of itself suffi* 
dent, but it 400 frequently fail.s, from the 
very active aud destructive nature of the 
poison. Frictions over the whole body, 
tliix)wiiig cold water over, or spunging it 
with Water aud vinegar, should be em- 
ployed. 


DEATHS, 

Jsn. Lt. Rnbinson, H. M. 47th reel, 

Oct. At Cape Town, Mrs. Warden, wife of 
F. Warden, Etq. Clnet Secretary to Govern- 
ment at this PretMency. 

SB Jan. Mr. S.^Rant, many years printer of the 
Bombay Courfer. 

loPeb, Mg)or A. Campbell, 9th N. f. He was 
unhappily killed by in*- hoi se falling with him 
when on a party enjoying the sports of the 
^Id, uf which he was passionately fund. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

S. A. Wheeler, Esq. 1st Ceylon regt., 
Prdbate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. 1st 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieitt. S. P. Davis, 2d CeyJoii regt.^ 
Letter of AdministratiOii to V. W. Van- 
derstraaten. Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Ueut, J. Bowycr Edensor, H. M. 19th 
regt., Letter of Administration to ditto. 
Asiatic Journ^—No, 21. 


^Ceylan^^ Mauritius. 

LtouC. S. Sackville, H. M. 3d C. rq;t.^ 
Probate to Mrs. Amy de Latie. 

Lieut. A. Robinson, H. M. 51st foot, 
Piobate to J. Southerland, Esq. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

O. Lusignaii^ Esq. to be Auditor Ge- 
neral, in the room of G. Tolfrey, Esq., 
returning to England fgt the benefit of 
Ids health. 

DEATH. 

(> March. Capt. N. Spooner, of Uie Miles Stan- 

dish, at sea, off Trincomnle. 

MAURITICJ^. 

A proclamation has been issued by his 
Excellency K. T. Farqiihur. Ksq. governor 
and cominai)der-iu-(!l)icf of the ).slaiids of 
Mauritiu.s and dependeticii^, Ac. by wliich 
it is decTced that certain precautions shall 
be taken in the reconstruct ion of the 
town of Port Louis, in order to prevent 
the recuriencc of the dreailfiil catastrophe 
by which it was destroyed in September 
last. This act of the colonial government 
is dated 26th February 1817. Its princi- 
pal provisions are that 11,000 toises 
shall be added to tlie superficies of the 
town, which before occupied about 40,000 
square toises. Tlie Rue Iloyale shall be 
Oj^ued to the width of fifty feet, other 
streets are to be forty,’ forty- two, thirty- 
six, Ac. several new streets afe of course 
to be formcfi, others to be snppre.sc(l. 
Provisions are established for the direction 
of those owners of emplaceinetits whose 
property may be disarranged by the new 
disjmsitioii of localities. . The kitcheas 
are to be built with stones and masonry, 
aud shall be covered with flat or other 
safe roofs, not with wooden shingles. 
Fire places to be constructed of masonry, 
and commissui’ies of police to fix and re- 
gulate the height of chimnies. 

PENANG, 

Fed, 4. — SirG.Coo[)er too ; his scat on 
the Bench as Recorder. 

T. Stackhouse, Ksq. was admitted to 
practice as an Attorney, Solicitor, and No- 
tary Public of the Court. 

niUTH. 

5 Jan. Lady of Capt. H. E. Gilbert Cooper, 

Mgjor of Brigade tu the Troup, uf a daughter. 
DEATH. 

S Feb. Mr. J, Edbill, Chief Officer of the Brig 

Chrktiana. 


JAVA. 

, 'File reports of the procedure of tho 
Dutch Government in their new posses- 
sions are rather unfavorable. T'he. .su- 
perior authorities ai*e said tf> have shewn 
a marked disposition to waver between 
the mild system of rule introduced by the 
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British Govcrnmeut, and tlicir own rack- 
ing and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
our residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with us ; and began already 
to teuiind the natives of the corrupt me- 
thod of obtaining favor, to which they 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Klottt, the chief 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new sclienie of 
government ; whilst the Baron dc Capcl* 
leii seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
llaflles* system of forwarding cultivation 
and commerce. It was hovuTver believed, 
that the general plan ot the future admi- 
11 is 1 ration would he developed to the piib- 
Jic on the 1st of .lanuary. Meaiiwlnlc all 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The establish inciit 
of a public bank was talked of ; and se- 
veral discussions regarding its coiistitiitioii 
had taken place between the public offi- 
cers, and prineipal merchuiits, hut tio- 
thiug was yet done. There was likewise 


on foot a grand financial scheme of ptipcr 
currency; of wlilch wc know nothing, 
but that it had been referred to a dozen of 
advisers, without any fixed plan lieiiig 
laid down. The whole of the colfee of 
the )ear 1B16-17 would be sent to Eu- 
rope; m>t as usual sold on the spot, llie 
till oil the Island of Itanca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
The trade of ^h>lllrcas and. Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands of Go- 
veriimeiit. The ciisroms would be fanned 
as formerly ; and the system of forced 
labour be renewed, so far as might he rc- 
<piisite for the roads and other public 
works. It was not yet, we hear, deter- 
mined whether the coutiiigciits would re- 
turn ; or the existing rental he coiiriniied. 
A corps of policy cavalry had been raised, 
hi which each liursciiian received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides rations. Our 
correspondent does not speak iiiuhly of 
its component parts. Levies for native 
infantry corps were also on ib»»t. The 
British residents still remained at their 
former stations. 
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His Excellency I.ord Amhenst arrived 
at Spithead, on Snnday 17th August, in 
the .ship Cscsar, Capt. Taylor. His lurdstiip 
aailed from Portsmouth, on the !U)i of 
February IHld, on board his iiiajesty’.s 
frigate Alceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell; 
aecompaiiicd by the Lyra, brig of war, 
Capt. Basil Hall, and the General Hewitt, 
liidiamaii, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touched at Madeira, 
Kio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Batavia ; and the voyage was extra- 
ordinary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 mile.siu ninety-two days 
under sail. In the beginiiing of July the 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
and proceeded up tlic Yellow Sea : hav- 
ing been joined by Sir George Staunton, 
at the Great Lemma, Sir George having 
been .sent clown to notify that the embas- 
sy would be received with every atieution. 
On the 9th of August the embassy disem- 
barked safely in the gulf of Pi Chi li, 
tvhich is not far distant 'from the capital. 

On Tuesday, the 28tli .lanuary, his Ma- 
jesty's ships Alceste and Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads; the former having on 
boat'd his «cellency and suite, rctuni- 
Ing from his mission from the court of 
Pekin. On the lid of February the 
Alceste arrived at Manilla, and the Lyra 
on the 5th, when she was sent with 
biis excellency's dispatches to Bengal. 

The Alceste was proceeding into the 
Btraits of 8unda, through the Straits of 


Gaspnr, when she nnibrtunately struck 
on a coral reef, on the. inoining of tin; 
18th Fcbnia!-)’, and shortly filled. The 
ambassador and his suite, with sonic of 
the crew, were imiriediately put on .shore 
on the i.slaiid of Pnltt Leaf, a short dis- 
tance from the wreck. 

If was decided, after Lord Amherst's 
remaining one night on the islainl, that, 
his lordship and suite should attempt to 
make Batavia (distant two huiidrotl 
miles) in two boats, attended by- IJen- 
tenaiit Hoppner, and IMcssjs. Mayno, 
Cook, and Jllair, and they arrived alter 
four days of much fatigue and hardsiiip, 
froiij want of water, at Batavia. lli:4 
lordship, without a moment's delay, 
dispatched the Company's cruiser Ter- 
iiate, with Mr. Ellis, the secretary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the as.sistance of 
those leR behind. She beat against wind 
and current for a considerable time, and 
at last got sight of tlie island. ‘ The 
party left obtained some provisions 
which had floated up, and by careihl 
management, they made shift to live 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fi-esli water) from the IBihof February 
to the 7lh of March. During this period 
they were beset by the savages of the 
neighbouring islands, \vho, after plun- 
dering and burning the ship, blockaded 
the party on shore ; they, with a very 
few regular arms, kept them at bay. 
iu a 4 atU'Wlit to !<eue Uie reuiaiaiiig. 
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ten of tliem, one morningr, were 
vai'ioualy disposed of by Lieut. Hay ; 
sortie were allot/ and otbers'were drown- 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
his general maitaiteinetit'of alTaira, as 
well as means of defence, is spoken of 
in high admiration by his officers — it 
displayed coolness and powerful reflec- 
tion, under a sudden pressure of difficul- 
ties and a eonibinarioii of dangers, more 
than suificiout to have overwhelmed an 
ordinary mind. — At Hatavia, the Caesar 
was taken up to bring borne bis excel- 
lency and suite, w'itli the oflicefs and 
men of the A Ices te; she touched at the 
l’:ipe, St'. Heieiia, and Ascension, on her 
way to Koglaiid. 

At Grand Leuchen, the chief of thoLieon 
Kicoti islands, tiic ship.s refitted, among 
a race of peojdc as extraordinary for 
fhcfr diiiiiiiutive size as for their general 
chai'iicter. 'fliey pretend to be of great anti- 
quity and coiisiderahle civili/ahoii — [>om- 
fi^essnuieh of the rigid, natural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbours, the Japanese 
and Chinese. On further* acquaintance, 
llicy were found an interesting people, in 
the highest degree kind and hospitable; and 
after a stay of six weeks, both parties 
Separated with evident jiroofs of mutual 
regret. We are informed, from good aii- 
thoriiy, tliat Capt. Basil Hall (of tin? 
Lyra) is preparing an account of this 
island and people ; as also a general his- 
tory of scientific objects connected with 
the voyage, which will be enriched with 
charts and cngi*aviiigs. Froni his superior 
intelligence on hydrographical and scien- 
tific suujects in general, a work froni his 
hands caiiiiut fail of being highly inte- 
resting. 

On Wediie.sday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di- 
rectors w'ius held ut the Kast-India House, 
wheii the following ships were timed us 
belinv i— 

George Canning, Two Ships building 
by Mr. S. Majoribanks, Earl B.'ilcarriis, 
Marquis of Huntly, and Buckinghaui- 
xliirc, for Bombay and China, to btr afloat 
on the 26th of October, to sail to Graves- 
end on the lOth of November, stay there 
forty days, and to be. in the Downs on 
the 27th of December. 

A Ship building by Captain Hamilton, 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal and China, to 
be afloat on the 8 th of December, to .sail 
-to Graveseinl on the 28th of Dectuuber, 
stay there flirty days, and to be in the 
Downs oil the 8tb February, 1618. 

London, and Princess Amelia, fur Ma- 
dras apd China, to be afloat on the 8th 
of December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
26th of December, stay there forty days, 
mid to be ill ilie Downs on the 6tli of 
February, 1818. 

A Ship building by Messrs. Isacke and 
Li-cch, ^udy Melville^ and Cabalva, for 


China, to be afloat on the 28th of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend on the 6th of 
March, stay there thirty days, and to be 
in the Downs on the I Ith of April. 


A Court-Martial was held on Saturday^ 
23d August, at Portsmouth, on board the 
Vliieen Charlotte, tu try Captain Murray 
.Maxwell, and the olHcers and crew of 
his Majesty's late frigate A Icestc, for the 
loss of that ship in thc^traits of Caspar, 
on the l8th Of February last, when re- 
turning from China, with Lord Amlierst 
and suite on board. 1'lic sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, his officers, and crenv.. 
The opinion of tlie court was most hand- 
soinoly expressed, that Captain Maxwell 
had, iK'fore the loss of the sliip, conduct- 
ed himself in the most zealous and officcr- 
likc manner ; and that, after the striking 
of tlie ship his i^oolness, self-collection^ 
and exertions were liiglily coii.spicuous, 
and that every thing was done by him, 
his officers, and ship's company, within 
the power of men tu execute, to presciTC 
the .ship and her stores ; and that to such 
conduct alone is to be attributed the 
saving of all their lives. Capt. Max- 
well's narrative was un affecting de- 
tail of the (fxertions and sufferings of 
hini.self, ofliccTs, and crew, and recor- 
ded his warmest tlumks to bis offi- 
cers and crew, who hud looked up to 
him ill tlie hour of distress with the most 
.submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up wlicii the 
accident happened ; and but fur the cir- 
cumstance that the sea was, at the nio- 
ineiit of her striking, cohered with flsli- 
.spawti, tlie rock would doubtless liave 
been seen. The ship had no more .sail on 
her tiiuii enabled her tu withstand an 
unfavorably strong eiiri out: and the very 
truck she was purHuiiig was laid down for 
the sliip by Lieutenant Russ, of tiu: 
Bombay Marine, who had been ten year.*? 
fitim'ying the Chinese Seas. At the mo- 
ineiit of tlieir delivcraiice from the wreck 
they were suiToii tided by sixty-two prows, 
manned with 600 M.alays. Their wliole 
stock of ainmuiiition consistid of only 72 
ball cartridges, and a few cjirroiuide car- 
tridges, w'bicb weni drawn from the quar- 
ter-deck guns on leaving the ship : from 
these the gtiiiucr inaiie up sixteen hundml 
rounds, and balls were made from the 
man lies* buttoii.s, and whatever other lend 
or pewtiT could be cut from off the wreck. 
A few lioardiiig pikes were saved ; the 
rest of the men were armed with diiks 
stuck oil sticks, and sticks with tlie points 
tcii]{ierc*{l by lire. An abattis of wood- 
work was fumieil by tlieicariieiiter, and a 
diagonal trciicli rut from the liill, on 
wbidi they* fixed tln;ir ahode to the nu!y 
liuidiug place, which eimbled them ru hid 
2 
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Mance to the ferocious savages who 
sqitouimM thenit and who sevci^ times 
a}tem|led to cut off thdr boats. 

COURT or CHANCERY. 

Jufyp, 30 .— -7'Ae Nabob of the Carnatic ^ — 
Haithby and othero v. Balfour. 

The Lord Chdneellor-^*^ This was a 
•ihotioa made by Mr. Wiiigfield, that the 
defendant should be ordered to pay 2,500 
pagodas into the Bank of Epsland, . In the 
.luune of the Accomptant-Getieral, with 
-the interest from the year 1797, at the 
rate of 12 per cent.,' and that it should 
he • laid out in the 3 per cent, annuities. 
The circumstances were these The late 
Kabob of the Carnatic owed a Mr. Peter 
JDavison the sum of 3,000 p^das, for 
which he gave him a bond to pay him the 
onncipal, and also 12 per' cent, interest, 
inis bond he transfe;rred to a person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a person of the name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago- 
'das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
Madras to return to this country. The 
defendant promised that the money should 
he remitt^ to England at the same rgte 
of interest as the Nabob of Carnatic had 
mj^rec dto pay in the first instance. The 
question is a very simple one. .It is nei- 
ther more nor less, whether he shall or 
jUiall not he obliged to stand by his agree- 
gnent. The defendant .says he Is willing 
to pay S percent, on the gross sum, as a 
court Of equity will never oblige him to 
pay 12 percent., which was alnivc the 
legal interest of the country ; for he had 
nothing to do with the transactions which 
took pKice biitwccn the East India Com- 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
which it was agreed tliat the Nabob shonkl 
cede his territories, and commissioners 
wereappointed, with tlic power of paying 
off the debts, and fixing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear, it was 
denied by the defendant. In his answer, 
that he had received 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
in an answer, however strong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro- 
perly executed. The defeudaut has com- 
plained of the trouble and expense lie has 
been put to ; but that cannot take away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the JVabob only paid 3 
pci' cent, that it should be a criterion that 
the defendant should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued in a court below, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet ns 
Davison had given the bond with the full 
rate of interest, 1 urn therefore of opi- 
nion, tlipt the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid^ into the court. Let 
tlic defendant, hfiwever, have the bond 
assigned to him which he asks.’* 

Mr. theniuovedlbr the costs. 


The Lord Chanc^Uor-^^* 1 think I 
have granted enough without giving costs.** 
. Motion granted without costir. 

It is with much satisfaction we have 
authority to state, that the report of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach Keighly, (ne- 
phew and godson of Samuel Peach, Esq. 
of Portland place), in Januaiy last, on 
■his way from Hydrahad to Bombay, is un- 
founded — acconuts having been receiver! 
at the India House, that he bad arrived 
Jii safety at Bombay, and on the 7th of 
^February, obtained leave from the Gover- 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hopr, 
for the benefit of his heahh. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS^ 


HOME LIST. 

BIRTH. 

July 17. Lady of Mr. W. Johns, of Blrming- 
Itfun, late Acting Surgeon at Scramporc, Bcngat, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 39. At 8t. George*s. Hanoter- square, Fred. 
Wm. Wallarton, Esq. of Shenston Ball, Lev- 
cestershire, a> Lucy, only daughter of tho 
late, and sister to the present Sir H. Strachey, 
Bart, of Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. Ip. At Marylebone Church, Capt. W. Pat- 
- terson, .Hon. Cr>uipanir's service, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Bolton, Esq. of 
' tlie Temple, and of West humble, Dni klng. 

IS. AtSiilham, Berks, W. Blackwwd, Ksq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late H. 
H. Wildei'. D. D. of Parley Hall, Berks. 

99. At St. Bride’s Chuitdi. William Thomp^n 
Turtle, Es<|. Surgeon, df Bqntinttford. Herts^lo 
Prances, youngest daughter of M r, Bonner, of 
Fleet-itreet. 

DEATHS. 

Ang. I. At his house on Ditton Commum,' Smr. 

ry, Samuel Johnson, Rsti. in the TOtfi year of 
. bis age, and in tJte ^4 df die service of the Hon. 
East.lndia Company, thirty-threcof wlileli Ike 
filled tlie office of Examiner of Indian Corres- 
pondence with ability and integrity, cqnalk'd 
only bv his industry. 

At Dorking, Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48tb year of her age, Catharine, wife of the 
Kev. Samuel lioole. Minister nf Poutar Chapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany. 

Aug. lb. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
•quare, Mrs. Hogg, wife of Capt. Hogg, of the 
East-lndia Company’s Military Establuhinent 
at Bombay. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

1817. 

-Cotton.’^Thc India sale on Friday^ 9,994 bale's 
went oRWitii much briskness | the Bengali at the 
advance, of nearly id. per Ib.en the previous sale 
prices; chiefly taken we believe on speculation. 

SKg<i 7 »<^TcBt,crdBy and this forenoon Ihe. de- 
mand considerably icvived; the prices ace fully 
is.' higher than last week, with the prospect of an 
inipniTing market. The orders for the winter sup- 
ply of the Continent are coming to hand freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreign malls of yes- 
terday, very extensive sales have -been clTccted.— 
In Foreign Sugars there was little business done-; 
iwrchascs might he made a shade lower. At t|»e 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 55t. and 
55s. Gd, for good while with some grain ; damp 
at 53s. i middling YrbK« Benari^i Ms, n 7s>.5, 
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diliary white and grey with grain 50s. and IGiA. Lady f^anpliell. Marqu^—froiii India. 
53s. { bruwn BourboiMGs. Gd i soft 4Js. a 45t. Left- Bengal mh Feb«« Madras 30th March. Sl« 

^ ^ ~ Helena I9lh June. 

Ce^ee.— Coffee continued subject to great flue- «o(A. — Mariner. Herbert,-^ from New South 
tuations last week, the India House S.OSS Wales and Isle of France. Saik’d from latter 

bags were brought forward; the whole went off ** r „ . 

will. .n^l.bri.kn„, ...dtUel«e price, of E«.r- * 

India Coffee were fully mpported— good Chcrifaun Passengers per Windsor Casile. — Mrs. Hawkins 

sold at I03s. and lOSs. 6d.; the damaged at and cliilti. Mast. Henry iBliott. W. T. Toone. 

and 99s. 6d.; small light yellow Java 106s. a 

** '' Mr. Dakin, Mr. Christie, died .it sea. Major and 


Indigo, — Tile. Declaration by the Company 
states a vei>* small sale, and the Court of Direc- 
tors have given notice, that the principal impor- 
ters will not bring f.trward any farther quantity 
prevuHiM to the sale, eiihof of their own, or what 
may in the mean time arrive on consignment. 
When the intelligence became public it again had 
a very favourable effect ; the business done has 
been very extensive; the first transactions were 
at a premium on the last sale prices of 6d. and 
fid. per lb. ; hut this forenoon no parcels offer 
under !i<l. «'itli a prospect of a farther improve- 
incut ; a great proportion of the puiciiases are 
made on speculaiion. 

Spices — ^I'lierc has been little doing in Spices 
since the sale at the India House; the holders 
arc demanding an advance, but it has been cora- 
idiej with only in veiy few instances. 

Nice.— -The Easi-India Comt.nny brought for- 
ward about 5,00rt bags on Friday the wliole went 
off freely— common quality I6s. a i«e. ; middling 
«^s. 6d. and 94s. } good 98s. a 328. 385 bags Bra- 
zil, by public sale, of a good quality, sold at «6s. 
The demand for Rice last week was very cousi- 
deralde; good Carolina reported to have realized 
our highest quotation, and the parcels bought at 
the India sale sell at an advance of 9s. a 3», per 


SHTP-LETTER iMAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Shiip*s Karnes, Tons. Probable Time of Sailing, 
CiiUutta, 

Mai-q. Anglcsea. 400 from Giavesend, Aug. 99, 
Cape of Good Ifopt-, 

Albion 150 from Cravt send, Aug. 93. 

Nymph 900 Aug. QJ. 

Iris 300 Aug. 98. 

D. of Marlboro* 395 Aug. S8. 


Mrs. ijall, and two children left at the Cape, 
Mbs Tonne. 

Passenger per Sovrreign^Mr. John Higgins, 
late Chief Officer of the Flphinstone. 

Passengers per Mangles.— Lieut. .Skinner, 94tU 
dragoons, from Bengal, tliive Mast. Campbells, 
CampUII. 

Passengers per Barkwoith. — Mrs. Perkins, Mast. 
Brubazoii. friuti nt. Helena. 

Passtngers per Lady Cambell.— From Bengql, 
Lieut. Cul. Pugan, Judge Advocate GenerHl, Lieut. 
Col. Rich.'irdson, I4tli regt. Bengal, N. i. left 
atSt. Helena, Mr. Rub. Wilson, Superintending 
Surgeon, Mrs. Marquis, wife of C'upt. M. — 
Miss Ellen Kichardsfii. Mi s F.. A. Riiint, Miss 
J. S. MU‘k, two Miss Bale's, Miss Nichols, tat> 
Miss Faaaii's, Miss Roche. Mast. Blunt. Mast. 
Mick, Masi. Rales, two Mast. Fagans, proceed- 
ing to F.nglaud for education; seven native ser- 
vants. From Madras, Mr. W, Haines, Assist, 
Surgeon, Mr. R. B, Stuart, Capt. Bernard, II. M. 
r«^t in t'harge of invalids, Lieut. Embark, ancl 
Lieut, Fireworker Renn, (died at sea), H. M. 34th 
regt. Madras Artillery Ensign Swunev. H. M. 34ih 
04th regt. Miss Riimley, Miss A, Suart, Mas. Ru 
Stimri, iMniU. E. L. Griffiths, children, tufo Euro- 
pean servants und child, Mr. 11. Friend, died at 
sea 19th July, Mrs. R. I.ewis, widow of Capt. 

I. ewis, Mrs. J. Bertram, Mrs. E. Grilliths. 

Pasi^engers per Princess Charluite. — From Cey- 
lon, E. Tolfrey. Ksq. H. M. Givil Service, Mrs. 
Tolfrcy, Lieut. Col. Chaplin. Sd Ceylon regt. J« 
Bath, Esq, Staff Surgeon, Mr. J. Carter, Assist, 
ditto, Mrs. Carter and family, Lietit. Forbes ai^ 
Lieut, Hughes, IPtii regt., two Masts. Bayley. 
Mast. Richard&on. 126 iiiTalids, 31 women, bfj 
citildrcn* 

Ps'serieers per Lucy and Maria. — I ieut.-Col. 
Stuart, H. M. HUth regt.; Majors J. Dairy mple 
and D. Kitigdoii ; Captains Kobt. Dasliwood, R. 
C. Denny, 11. J. Phelps, J. W. H. Walth, W. 
C. Harpiir; lieutenants J. Bowler, A. French. 
N. F. Baker, Jos. Ellis, Wm. Penny, J. Molony. 
C. Andcr»on, T> Darke, E. C, Aicher, Clem. 
Wolstlry, R. R. Hallalian, Jus. Stokes, Wm. 
Harvey ; Ensigns J. Bowiiess. Francis Liardeu 3 
Paymaster M. Jong’S, Adjutant S. S. Darns. 
Vuarter- master J. Middleton, dietl at sea. Surgeon 
Wm. Brown, Assistant Surgeon Andrew NictioJI. 
(!apt. C. Chipweil; Lieut. VV. H. Hamiltuii, 
H. M. 53 Rcgi. I leut L. McLcane, F. Crowflier. 

J. Crowtlier,' H. M. Royal Scots. l!apt. T. Ram- 
say. died at St. Helena, W June. Mrs, Barclay, Mrs. 
Sturl, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Middleton, Mrs, French. 
Masttr Molonv, A Sturl, J. Middleton, A. 
Luinsden, two Jones, two Gordons, Misses Dash- 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Julv 97M.— Duke of Marlbro*. Hollett,— from 
the Cape. 

— Windsor Castle. Homblow,— from Bengal. 

— r Daphne. Applet^, — friim Isle of France. 

</v/y99tA.— Atlas, Short,— from Bengal. Sailed 

loth Feb. 

30ih. — Wolfe*i Cove, Stephenson, — from Ben- 
gal, lOtb Feb. 

— Princess Charlotte, Vaugban,— from Ceylon 
Bd Mar., Cape 18tli Mfiy, with troops. 

Aug. 3. — Luf^and Maria, Barclay, — from Ben- 
gal and Madras. Left Bengal and Madras 83d 
Mareti, St. Helena 17th June. 

1 left.— Sovereign, Tclfer; Bark«rorlh, Lynn,— 
from China. Sailed SR March, St. Helena. I9th 
June. 

— Mangles,— from Bengal and ik'iicoolen. Left 

JSirDgai 3d Feb., BcKcuuItu i;t .4i>iil, 3t, Hrleiia 
liiU Juuc. i i . 


wood, and Jem. Belmain. 

Passmaers per Lord Wellington, Mrs. Gen. 
Reid, wife of Oen, Reid, Mrs. Col, Rotiertsnn, 
wife Col. Robertson, Bengal Establishment, Major 
Gen. Reid, H. M. 94ili Dragoons. Cap, Harriott, 
8d. Regt. N. I. B. W. D. Sealy. Bombay E^tabt. 
S. E. Richards Bengal Estabt. Cornet Thurhcon. 
Ml. ConweU, Bunrnay Marines, Richard Case, 
Esq. Benjcal Civil Service, left at the Cape, SI irs 
Caroline Reiri, three .Mnst. Reids, Mast. Irving 
Mating, son of Cfipt. Mating, Bengal Estabt. Miss 
Emily Watson, Mast. Lewis ‘^Valson, children of 
C;apt. Watson. Bengal Estqbt. Miss Scaly, two 
Mast. Nicliolett’s, Mrs. Mary Harman. 

Sailed, 

July 89 eft.— Down the river. The Orpheus, for 
Bombay. 

3 1st.— Prince of Orange, Silk, for Calcuttas 

Aug. 1st.— The Nauimis, for Bengal. 

61ft,— From Portsmouth, Tamerlane, for the 
Cape. 

8fst. — Cossack, Mo, firaitli, for the Cape of 
Guod llmie. 

Slid. — Ftuih Portsmouth, Prince BUtcher, f.u 
Biugal, from PtyuuAitli, Wateiloii, lot diiio. 





Price Current of East-India Produce for August 1817 . 325 


L, «. (/. 


C:;>»c1iinea1 lb. 0 4 

4:ollVe, Java cwt. b 16 

Cheribfin 5 0 

Bourbon 4 1» 

— Mocha 6 6 

Colton, Surat lb. 0 I 

— Kxtra’flne 0 1 

— BenRal O 

— Bun r bon 0 

Drugs, &c. hir Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatira..' cwt. H 0 

Anniseeds, Star A 0 

Borax, Refined b 0 

Bnrefined.or Tincui 5 10 

Canipliirc iinrefiind li 0 

Caid(nKinis,MaUUiur..lb 0 3 

— Ceylon 

Cassi.! Buds cwt. 18 0 

l.ignea 10 O 

Castor Oil Ib. O 1 

China Root cwt. <2 U 

Cociilns I ndiriis 9 A 

<-'olumbo Root. 2 IQ 

Dragon’s Blood 27 O 

Gum Amuioiiiac, lump.. 10 

— — Arabic 5 

Assafietida 7 

— — Beiij'iinii) fi 

— — Aniini cwt. 9 

— - Galliainiiii 25 

— — GitinboKiiim Id 

Mvrih. 

— — Olibiiiniiii 

Lac Lake 

Dye . 

.ShHI, Block 

Sli'vi.-re<l 

— — Stick 

Musk, ChiuH oz. 

Nnx Vomica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

•— Cinnamon 

■ — — Cloves 


0 11 
1 10 


6 10 
5 10 
O 1 

U 4 


2 10 
O 14 


O 2 
O 10 


X.. 9 . 4. 
to O 5 O 

— 6* O 

— .5 5 

— 50 

— I! 10 

— O 1 

— 01 

— O 1 

— 026 

— 10 0 O 

— 5 10 O 

— 5 to O 

— 600 

— 14 00 

— 0 5 G 


■ 19 0 

■ 13 0 

- O 4 

- 2 5 

■ 2 16 

■ 2 15 

• 30 O 

- 18 

- 6 O 

• 10 O 

• 65 

■ 10 0 

■ ‘28 O 

■ 18 O 


— 800 
— 10 0 

— I 10 O 

— 023 

— 0 14 O 


L, «. 4 . L. a, dm 

Tiirmerick, BengaL.cwt. 1 3 n to 160 

— China 1 IS 0 — 4 O O 

Zedoary 

Galls, in shorts 16 O O 

Blue 14 0 0 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 

Blue and VIoldt 0 9 o — o 10 o 

Purple and Violet ... 0 7 6 — o 8 

■■■ Fine Violet O 7 O — 

— Good Ditto 066 — 

— Fine Violet u Copper 0 6 3 — 

Good Ditto 0 5 9 — 

— Gone! Copper 5 6 — 

— .Middling Ditto 0 5 .3 — 

— — Ordinary Ditto 0 4 O — 

Fine Madras O G 3 

Good Ditto 0 '* G — 

— Ordinary Ditto 0 4-0 — 

Rice cwt. 1 1 t» — 

Safllower cwt. 3 10 0 — 

Sago cwt. 1 B) O — 

Saltpetre. Reiined cwt. 2 0 O 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 13 9 — 1 4 « 

Novi O 18 5 — 1 16 2 . 

— Ditto White 

China 1 I .3 — I 8 O 

Organzine 1 IH o — 2 8 O 

.Spices, Cinnamon Ib. O 10 8 — o 13 l 

Cloves 0 3 9 — o 4 O 

■ ■■■ — Bourbon 

— . Mace o s o — o 8 10 

— — Nutmegs 0 5 6 — 0 6 9 

— Ginger «:wt. 2 5 0 

— Pepper, (jornpany’s.. 0 0 9 — o o lO 

— — ■ Privilege O 0 9 — O O J9 

White 0 10 — 011 

ISiigar, Yellow cwl. 2 7 0 — 2 12 O 

White 2 14 o — a t O 

Brown 2 0 0 — 2 4 0 

Te.n, Bidiea lb. 0 2 6 — 0 2 7 

— Congou 0 .3 O — 036 

Souchong O 3 10 — O 4 6 

— Cainpoi 0 3 1 — O 4 O 


7 

O 7 
O 6 
O 6 
0 5 
0 5 
O 4 
O 7 
O 6 

0 4 

1 6 
5 10 
2 8 


— Nutmegs... 


0 

1 

4 



— Pekoe..’ 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Gniuni 







— Hyson Skin 

0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Rhiiharh 


0 

4 

6 

— 0 11 

6 

— Hyson 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

...cwt. 

5 

5 

0 



— Gunpi>wiier 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

2 

.Senna 

Ih. 

0 

1 

6 

— 0 2 

6 

Tortoiseshell 

1 

14 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Tiirmerihk, Java 

cwl. 

1 

8 

0 

— 1 10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

8 

U 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

Oa Tuesilay, 2 September^ Prompt 28 Not^mber. 

Tea Bnhea, 500,000 lbs.— CongOu, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4,450,0(X) — Twaiikav, 850,000 
— Hyson Skm, loio.oni)— Hyson, 250,000— Total, 
including Privale-Tiade, 6,i50.(Xlfl ibs. 

Oa Moiiday, 15 Srptember — Prompt b December, 

Compiniy^s. — Bengal Piece Goods, ri*. Calli- 

coes, 96,976 pieces — Prohibited Goods, 4->,578 

Coast Piece (in.Ttls, viz, Callicoes, 87.016— Prolii. 
bittd, 2,130 Nankeen Cluili, 73,398. 

<lii Tuesday, 23 Septeinber-^Prompt IG January. 

C'nn/>any*s.— Mucha Ciilfee, 1,477 bale.s. 

Oa Tuesday,' 14 October — Prompt 23 January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed, — Indigo, 6,578 
chests. 

The Court of Directors aI.so give notice, that 
they are requested by Messrs. Buzeit, Farqulmr, 
4'rawfurd and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cuckcrill, Trail and 
4'o„ Messrs, fairlie, Bonham and Ct^, Mea.srs. 


at the East^ India House. 

Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messr*!. dmalls and 
Lane, and Sir/Juhn Lubbock and Cu., t-> give no- 
rue, that no further parcels of indigo belonging 
to, or cotisivned to those housts respwively, witf 
be declared for the s.ile in October IHI7. 

On Afonday, 2n October — Prompt 16 Jamtmry. 

CoOTpany*s.— Bengal and China Raw Silk, 1,800 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 4 yoveinlwr--- Prompt SO January-, 

Private-Trade. — (!aipe|p, 5 hales. 

The Conipany's White and Prohibited Callicoes 
which may he ofTrred tor sale in DorcmIuT I8I7 
an<l Marcli 18 IS, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those wliicJi nre aliixeil lo the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the montli of Seiuemher sty?- 
And with respect to such t;>dli«.ocs of tlio Dcci-m-. 
her and March sales, ns may he of descnptiont 
and mark not making part of iijc September sale, 
the same rule will be idvservcd, by i.'ixing tli>-m ag 
proportionate r.itcs. — It ifiii.st he dliiitir.LM' under- 
stood, that this notice has referenre only to gdoda 
which may be sold on the Cumpaiiy’s account. 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Ships lately arrived. 

I'argoes of the Batavia, Princess Amelia, Astell, 

Lady Carringtun, Providence, Barkvorth, .Sooe- 
reign. Mangles, and Lady Campbell, from China, 

Bengal, Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 


r.mipany»s — ^Tea, 3,195,382 lbs. — Nankeens, 
i6,I3u pieces— Coast 'Miiiliiis, 4,786 pieces — CalU- 
'••*es. 115,909— Bengal Muslins, 6,237— Callicoes, 
J03;ss7— Pfohibiud, 48,327— Raw-silk — Worsted 


Carpets — Saltpetre — CofFce — Madeira Wine- 
Cloves — Kecnicio Shells — I’cpper — Sugar — C.'otiou. 

Private-Trade and Pricilofc.— Tea— Nankeens — 
Raw- sil k— Piece 1 » oods — S 1 1 lis — C h i 1 la — Kii u b.irb 
— Ca:ssia Oil— Shellack— !atc Dye— Terra Japonica 
—Cowries — Rice — Madeira Wine — Nux Vtumca — 
Sal Ammoniac — Aloes — Salilowcr — Olibamim— A«- 
safstida— Gum Arabic— Galls-^hillics— Indigo— 
Red Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — Rattana— 
Gum Animi— Mathtsey W iuc. 


Indian Securities and Exchangesm 

Bengal ® Months Fight at 2s. 7d. per Sieef Rupee. 25, 6 d, 3 Months Sight. 



JDoii^ Prices qf Stocht Jrom the ^th of July to the ^Sth.of August 1817 * 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Letter. IL 

Sir,— 1. When I wrote you the 
letter which you have given as the 
first article of your number for 
July last, 1 overlooked a list of 
words that I had taken out of a 
work entitled “ Proceedings of 
the African Institution/’ ^ vols. 
8vo. similar to those forming 
the subject of that letter, viz. 

Sanskrit names of places in the 
interior of Africa.” This letter 
may be looked on as a continua- 
tion of the former ; and the intro- 
duction, reasonings, and remarks 
therein, are equally ap^jlicable to 
this. 

2. The list of names, among them 
two or three of persons, tlience 
extracted, contains many more 
than 1 shall now trouble you with. 
Such as I noted in my former let- 
ter, I shall also now omit, though 
some of them apply to different 
places. Some Sanskrit names or 
words, similar, or nearly so, I in- 
close within brackets* 

Asiatic 22. 


3* Jn the first volume I note tlui 
following. Bishna, p. 106, (Vish* 
na, or Vishnu) Woolli, Color, 
Fittayeraboy, Kirisnani, (Krish- 
na) Coniakari^ Soonima, (Soma, 
the regent of the moon) Comoroo 
(Cumara or Kumara, or Kumari, 
or Kaumari, names of Hindu 
mythological personages.) Comba, 
(Kumba, a like name.) Dubbila, 
Pampara, Nyamo, Diggani, Ka- 
ralccjango. (Karali, or Karli, an 
East Indian name of places.) Cu- 
sang, Talica, Gung-gadi, (Ganga, 
the Ganges-gflrfi, a throne or cu- 
shion of state). All these are in 
p. 308. 

4j. From Vol. 2, I have taken 
die following — Seraegonda near 
Wangara, p. 273, (Sami, a name 
of Parvati s of gonda, see par. 
7, and following m former letter. 
Wangara is an E. I. name of a 
place.) Walli, 332. Koorabarri, 
Demba, Sego Jalla, 337*' (These 
tlirec are names of Africans.) Si- 
Vou IV. 2 U 
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ratik, 559. (Sira, and Sidatikure cially the Mandingos) — to Mr. 
names of tOMrns in the Dekkan. Park, a destitute and forlorn 


Tikri in some dialects, means a 
hill, or mo)int.) 

5. The following are from Hor- 
neman’s route, on the map, Si- 
wah, (Siva,) Terahe, Rhamanie, 
(Rama,) Wardan, Sakra, (Sak- 
RA, a name of Indra). Bahna- 
sa, Bulak, Sidibishir, (Sidi, a 
name of Siva and others — vrishoy 
whence bishir may be allowedly 
derived, is part of a name of Siva, 
who is called Vrishadwaja, or one 
who rides a bull,) Tripoli, (Tripa- 
la,) Temissa, (Tamasa). 

6. The following are from the line 
of Park’s route on the map. Dow- 
nie, Jinbala, Kamalia, Ganga, Ya- 
mina, Calimana. (The last four, 
I may say five, are pure Sanskrit. 
K AM ALA is a name of the Hindu 
Venus — Kama of the god of love. 
Ganga, the Ganges, is a name of 
Parvati— Yamuma, the sister river 
Jumna. Kali, a name of Parva- 
ti, and of the Nile— is a 
Sanskrit termination. All these 
four names are of places near each 
other on the Niger. This is per- 
haps, the most striking confirma- 
tion of what is said in par. 21, 
of former letter, and generally of 
my Iwpothesis respecting Africa, 
that I have yet pointed out. (Dem- 
bacani, Fooliconda, Massakonda, 
(of terminations in Konda, see 
par. 7, and following of former 
letter.) Worada, Balee, a river. 
(Bali, Bala, and Belt, arc Hin- 
du mythological names.) Soobro- 
doka, Sittaloola. (Sita, wife of 
Rama.) Koomakarry, Sididooloo. 

7. Having in my former letter 
been so little sparing of my re- 
marks on similar names, thus 
strangely, I think, found in Afri- 
ca, 1 shall, in this, be brief. But 
1 will indulge in a short quotation 
of the concluding passage, byMa« 
jor Rennell, of the work whence 
these names are taken. << The 
hospitality shown by tliese good 
people”-^iliterior Africans, espe- 


stranger, raises them very high in 
the scale of humanity, and I know 
of no better title to confer on 
them than that of the Hindus of 
Africa.” 

8. That the interior and remote 
Africans have, probably many na- 
tions of them been Hindus, 1 am 
disposed to believe : and I expect, 
when we shall become better ac- 
quainted with those little known 
regions, to find my belief confirm- 
ed by the discovery of Hindu re- 
mains in architecture, excavations, 
sculptures, inscriptions, or some 
equally unequivocal evidence ; in 
addition to that which geographi- 
cal nomenclature may afford. 
Something similar, though not, 
probably, at once so very striking 
and convincing, to what has re- 
cently been developed in the in- 
terior of Java ; and what farther re- 
searches may bring to light on Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Luconia, and others 
of the vast, remote, and little 
known of the eastern isles— re- 
gions as vast as Africa, and as 
little known. 

9. In my last letter there are seve- 
ral press errors par. 1, line 20, 
for so speak, read, so to speak. — 
par. 5, line 6, for nomenclatures, 
read, nomenclators. The others 
are of no moment. 

10. If such of your readers as 
may honor these remarks with 
their notice, will be so good as to 
read small capitals*’ as intended 
by me, for « initial capitals’* as 
printed by you, the note on page 
3, will apply to this letter. Such 
words, as are or were intended to be 
printed in small capital letters, are 
mythological, and apply to persons 
and things described in a book 
called the Hindu Pantheon, to . 
which a general reference is in- 
dicated by this mode of print- 
ing, in view to the avoidance of 
such frequent reference by namer 
on the recurrence of every such 
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word^ as would be otherwise ne- 
cessary. 

11. With this necessary expla- 
nation see note in page 3. The 
mythological names or words 
that 1 intended should have been 
printed in small capitals^ there- 
by tacitly referring for an ac- 
count of them, if desired, to the 


H. P- are the following — J aneki, 
Varaha, Sami, Parvati, Sam- 
ba, Kala, Srimana, Kartik- 
YA, Nila, Siva, Ganga, San- 
kara, Koonti, Musali, Ya- 
muna. 

I remain, Sec. X. X. 
August 1817. ^ 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— As the confusion you 
complain of in the Persian cha- 
racter of my last communication 
must have arisen from the close- 
ness* of the lines, I can obviate 
this defect for the future by set- 
ting them at a wider distance. 
But I fear, that you have also had 
occasion to find fault with my oc- 
cupying too many of those pages, 
that were more popularly devoted 
to the interesting debates at the 
court of East-lndia proprietors, 
and to other politics of the day ; 
which, after our long and late war- 
like attitude, afford more interest 
than oriental, or indeed any sort 
of literature. And although those 
debates are on the subject of sup- 
porting a college, yet I am sorry 
to see that all the best speakers 
are hostile to learning in any shape ; 
actuated no doubt by a too com- 
mon prejudice against Greek and 
Latin, Persian and Arabic, with- 
out considering, that the young 
scholar in his classical attainment 
of those languages, not only ac- 
quires the means of forming his 
taste on the models of a Homer 
and Virgil, a Firdosi, and Niza- 
mi, an Anacreon and Horace, a 
Hafiz and Sadi, but of moreover 
reaching through them, the source 
of ad true philosophy and 
ledge, whether ancient or modern, 
European or oriental. 

In order to divert the public 
mind from the melancholy and cri- 
minal feuds, in which it nad been 
long engaged# it was recommend- 


ed to Charles the second after his 
restoration to establish the Royal 
Society, which has above a cen- 
tury and a half instructed and 
amused Europe by its transac- 
tions ; and the example of that 
learned body, together with the 
ingenuity of a succeeding age of 
wits, led to what has been justly 
considered as the Augustan age 
of English polite literature, when 
during Queen Anne’s reign, the 
Tatler and Spectator, our Dry- 
dens, Po 2 >es, and Congreves con- 
firmed our national relish for sound 
ethics, fine poetry, and liberal and 
scientific criticism. 

Under the illustrious patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who is himself an elegant 
scholar and exemplary critic, we 
should hope soon to sec a similar 
taste revive; and as most of the 
other branches of knowledge are 
already occupied by different so- 
cieties and institutions, perhaps 
an extension to Europe of the 
Asiatic Society, whose inquiries 
equally embrace the history, anti- 
quities, the arts, sciences and lite* 
rature of the cast, on a more com- 
prehensive and imposing scale, 
might merit his royal patronage ; 
recollecting, that tne Persian and 
Arabic are the languages of the 
laws and courts of justice, on all 
manner of correspondence of bu- 
siness or pleasure, and the depo« 
sites of the science and literature 
of five sixtt lof the fellow subjects 
2 U 2 
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of this our immense British em« 
pire ! 

On the death of that oriental 
luminary Sir W. Jones, our Society 
in Bengal, I recollect, dreaded 
the extinction of its Transactions ; 
but though no body of men have 
a larger portion of public business 
to manage, than the Company’s 
civil servants in India, and conduct 
it with >uprrior ability and know- 
ledge, yet those dut les occupy so 
much of their time, as the succes- 
sive wars have of late done that of 
the military, that we are astonish- 
ed to find that the Transactions of 
the Society have rather encreased 
since, chiefly from the transcend- 
ent talents and encouragement of 
its late president, who first distin- 
guished himself by his able, and 
perhaps superior continuation of 
the works of Menu, which was 
left unfinished by Sir William ; 
and has by his annual and most in- 
teresting and ample contributions 
to our Researches long established 
himself as the first oriental scholar 
of this or any former age. There- 
iore no person is more capable of 
adorning the ofKce of President, 
should the Society be extended to 
XfOndon ; where he, as well as many 
of its old surviving members now 
reside, aud would readily assist and 
contribute in such an undertaking. 
When the king of Denmark depu- 
ted Niebuhr and his companions 
to travel into the east, he particu- 
larly enjoined them to have no- 
thing to do with poetry ; little 


aware of the extensive use which 
is made of poetry there, as a me- 
dium not only of polite literature, 
but of all the arts and sciences ; 
and among the rest the best sys- 
tem of the practice of medicine is 
that of the Yusuf Tabib 

^ ^ . X. or the physician Joseph ; 

as well as others 1 have seen on 
astronomy, &c. written in lines as 
mcllifluoiis and polished, as those 
of Dryden or Pope. According*- 
ly if the Society should ever be 
extended from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, measures should be taken to 
admit articles of polite oriental li- 
terature in the most extensive sense 
of the word. 

When on a dull, and out of 
doors a chearlcss winter day, a 
studious recluse like myself, who, 
from inclination, as well as ne- 
cessity, pass best part of my time 
in the company of my Persian 
books, 1 enjoy with much glee the 
companionable bla^e of my study 
fire; and often wonder, that none 
of our English poets has made 
this the subject of bis muse. 
What the comfort of his 6re-side 
is to an Englishman, the (][uiet 
and steady light of his taper is to* 
the solitary oriental poet ; and 
that and its lover the moth, are 
often beautifully and feelingly al- 
luded to, as they are by my fa- 
vorite Sadi, in the following apo- 
logue, with his usual elegance and 
simplicity. 







^ 
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t remember, that one night 1 could 
not close my eyes, from listening to what 
a moth was whispering to a taper, and 
saying, ** 1 am also a lover, and if I bum 
** myself in the flame, it is all in charac- 
ter, but wliHt occasion is there for you 
to keep up such a lamentation and 
“sputtering?** The taper replied, “O 
“ my humble and devoted admirer 1 my 
“ sweet lover, the honey has quite for- 
** sakeii me : ever since Shiriii was taking 
“ her departure, a flame has issued from 
** my head like that of Shirin*s lover Far- 
had.'* It was speaking, and the while 
a flood of scalding afllictioii was pouring 
down its yellow tinged and sallow clieck ; 
it added, “ Admire not my sparkling 
blaze, that is casting a lustre on the 
“ assembly, but behold my fever-fadiug 
“ flame, and soul>dissolving stream ; for 
** you, () liypoci ite! cannot be consider- 
** ed sincere in your affection, who have 
“ neither forbearance to withdraw from 
the flame, nor resolution t<i plunge Into 
“ it ; if the Are of passion has singed 
“ your wings, look at me whom it has 
** consumed from the liead to the foot : 

you are .starting back from every half- 
“ cxtingui.shed spark of it, while 1 have 
** stood at my post, till I am burnt down 
“ to the socket.’* The night was in this 
manner well nigh spent, when an angcl- 
faced menial came and blew out the ta- 
per : it continued, while the smoke went 
curling round its head, and said, “ Such, 
** O my son ! is the consummation of 
** real affection ! If you are ambitious 
** of learning what true love is, you may 
** get released from its flames by a simi- 
lar sacrifice, that is, by death you are 
** reunited to the divine essence.** 

In explanation of the above 
apologue, it is necessary briefly to 
add, that the taper is supposed to 
be made of wax, and in its origi- 
nal state in the comb to have had 
a sweet mistress itself in the honey, 
with whom in its extinction it also 
is reunited. On the other hand, 

.Shinn, ahio signifying, 


sweet, and called^ by European 
historians, Sira, was the daughter 
of Maurice, the greek Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the favorite 
wife of Khosrd Parvez, King of 
Persia. Nizami and Jami give us 
the story of their amour, and the 
romantic passion of the statuary 
Farhad, who in his employment 
by the King to cut a milky way 
through a rocky mountain near 
the city of Bisltun, the ruins of 
which are still visited with wonder 
by travellers, saw and fell distract- 
edly in love with the queen, which 
exciting Khosro’s jealousy, an old 
woman undertook to rid him of his 
rival, which she accomplished by 
persuading Farhad that his mistress 
had died suddenly, when he de- 
stroyed himself. 

The following lines offer a pretty 
faithful translation of the above 
apologue of Sadi : — 

Thou watchful taper, by whose silent 
light, 

I lonely pass the melancholy night ; 

Thou faithful witness of iiiy secret pain. 
To whom alone, I venture to complain ; 

O learn with me my hopeless love to 
moan. 

Commiserate a life so like thine own ; 
Like thee my flames to my destruction 
turn. 

Wasting thathcai*t by which supplied they 
burn ; 

Like thee, my joy and suffering they dis- 
play. 

They’re signs of life, and symptoms of 
decay ! 

Art thou departed too, my trembling 
friend ? 

Ah ! draws thy tiny lustre to its end ? 

In vain thy struggles, all must soon be 
o'er : 

At life thou snatchest with an eager leap. 
Now round 1 see thy flame so feebly creep. 
Faint, less'ning, quiv*riug, glimm'ring, 
now no more ! 
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and Shaikh Safi*ad>dln of Hillah, fuller translated the sentiment into 
who flourished about a century Tazi or modem Arabic, as the late 
after Sadi A. H. 740, has faith- Mr. Carlyle has into English ; 


sjIa-51 ^ jjJlj 4 ) * 

Yon wasting taper when 1 see, 

I cry^ — « poor fool ! our lot’s the same: 

I hear a raging fire like thee. 

Yet dread whate’er would quench the 
flame : 

Like thino with tears this face o’erflows. 
And blanched and wan these checks 
appear ; 

Like thine, these eyes no slumbers close. 
Like thine, a melting heart is here !** 


j 

also Jami, about another century 
after him, who with much melli- 
fluence of numbers and some sub- 
limity of sentiment, is like our 
present race of English rhymists 
often too fond of the tinsel of fine 
writing, has in one of his Ghaz'ls 
caught a spark from Sadi's steady 
burning taper. 


^ jJb ^ 

\JS \jj *1^ 

|*jI» \J 4i\yjJ *^*1 


djl>- ^ 
ki)^y 



1. Wlicrcvcr 1 may take up my abode, 
there also 1 shall find thee my inmate : 

2. If at night 1 go to sleep, or sit alone 
ill iny dwelling, T can see thee in my 
dreams, and must meet thee in my homely 
reveries : 

3. Ill the assembly of jovial topers, and 
ill the company of the noisy and boiste- 
rous, 1 can recognise tlicc as the object of 
my afTection, aud find in thee the d<u*ling 
of my soul ; 


4. In whatever convivial meeting a taper 
has Ihicii lighted up, I ciin discover in thee 
the moth, that is fluttering around its 
flume. ' 

In composing tlie two first stan- 
zas, Jaml might have called to 
mind the following lines of Fir- 
dosi’s Episode of Rostam and 
Sohrab. 


WJ?" V J * 

^ iS jjb * 


cr* (»* 


Were you a fish, that could dive into 
the deep, or could you like night wrap 
yourself in the obscurity of dai’kness ; or 
were you a star and could revolve to the 
most distant sphere of the sky, you have 
torn from the face of this earth, a heart of 
pure affection : also my father, when in- 
formed that a brick is my pillow, or that 
you sent me to an untimely grave, will de- 
mand of you the revenge of my death. 

•^y. 

JoJ^ y AftAji. oj 


Unknown to each other, and in 
single combat, Sohrab had just 
fallen mortally wounded by the 
hand of his father Rostam ; and 
being farther questioned about 
himself, he winds up the catas- 
trophe of a inost pathetic story, 
and well-wonhy of some tragic 
muse, by adding , 
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Some of these renowned and proud 
warriors, my companions in arms, will 
convey those tidings to Uostain ; that 
Sohrab is slain and lies weltering in his 
blood, when he will present himself and 
ask me from you ! 

Or he might have imitated 
that sublime passage in the Psalms, 
which is too generally known to re- 
quire being transcribed. 

While on the subject of coinci- 
dence of poets, who lived in dis- 
tant climes and times, I could al- 
most persuade myself, that our 


Cowley had verbally translated the 
following lines from Sadi. 

Easy it was the living to have slain. 

But bring them, if thou cans’t, to life 
again : 

The arrow’s shot ; mark hi »w it cuts the 
air, ^ 

Try now to bring it back, or stay it 
there ; 

That way impatience sent it; butthou'lt 
hiid 

No track of it, alas ! is left behind.” 

And thus Sadi : 


j\j jjLj j\ ^ ^ 

You may very easily separate the soul 
from the body, but you cannot so readily 
restore life to the dead; it is a maxim of 
prudence to he cautious in giving an arrow 
flight, for let it once quit the bow, and it 
can never be recalled. 

But I am mounted on my old 


hobby, and must draw up, other- 
wise you will again drop the best 
half of the load ; and, according 
to the ruse du guerre of the old 
magazines, leave your readers in 
the lurch, till the next number, 

GulchIn. 


A DISCOURSE 

ON 

THE ORIGIN, THE PROGRESS, AND THE UTILITY OF THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN EUROPE. 

A Discourse delivered at the first Sitting of the Chinese and Mandchu Tartar Ctass, 
in one of the Halls of the Royal French College^ the \Gth of January IBLI, by 


M. Abel Remosat, Doctor of 
Reader and Professor. 

Gentlemen, — If like the celebrated 
professors, whose learned voices usually 
resound in this building, 1 was called to 
survey with you those series of facts, for 
which the rigorous precision of their 
results has procured the name of exact 
sciences ; if I had to develope the beau- 
ties of the great writers of Rome or of 
Greece, or to direct your steps in the 
already fertilized field of the literature 
of the Persians and Arabians, the task 
would certainly be more difficult than that 
Imposed on me— but the path I should have 
to follow would have been previously trac- 
ed. Instructe4 by the lessons and example 
of the master whom 1 should succeed, all 


' of the Parisian Faculty, and Royal 

iny efforts would tend to approximation 
to the model he offered ; and if tiic in- 
sufficiency of rny talents obliged me to 
remain far behind him, the interest of 
the subject and that kind of classical 
character which long accredited studies 
hear, would enable me to dispense with 
using any precaution to prepossess your 
minds in favour of the object of our 
mutual labours. It would be enough for 
me to enter into the subject, to be assured 
of an attentiuiL which would amply re- 
compense my efforts. 

The situation wherein I am placed Is 
very different from this ; admitted by the 
unexpected favor of the sovereign into 
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this royal tibllege; noble and durable mo- 
nnment of the munificence of the re- 
storer of letters; into this college where 
the most Ifliistrious Frenchmen are col- 
lected to teacli the most dilflcult branches 
of the belles lettres, and the most ele- 
vated portions of the higher sciences ; al- 
ready penetrated with a feeling of my 
'weakness, by placing . myself in parallel 
with so many superior men, another 
cause increases iny embarrassment. We 
.are going to land in a country that is 
desert and almost uncultivated, the lan- 
guage that will occupy us in this course 
is only known by name in Europe. In 
two centuries scarcely four or five labo- 
rious scholars have acquired a perfect 
knowledge of it in this part of the world ; 
and this is the first time that it has been 
the object for collecting studious persons. 
Among the men of letters now living, 
two or three at most have made consi- 
derable progress in it; but great dis- 
tances separate ns from them. Wc have 
no model to follow, no advice to expect. 
We are obliged to depend on ourselves, 
and to draw from our own resources. 
The approach to this hraticli of Oriental 
literature has also been prohibited hi- 
therto by a thousand prejudices, capable 
of deterring all but those animated by a 
firm determination and tried courage. 
A prejudice, 1 may even say a kind of 
ridicule, is attached even to the name of 
that people whose language wc arc going 
to learn— the idea that has been formed 
of the difficulty of this language is only 
surpassed by that entertained of its sin- 
gularity ; and who can avoid taxing the 
man with imprudence and temerity, who 
engages in such a difficult study, without 
being certain of making some progress, 
and of being at some time sufficiently re- 
compensed for his trouble ! Therefore, be- 
fore hazarding the first steps in a career 
so little frequented, it is proper to take a 
rapid view of these different opinions to 
judge which arc correct, which exagge- 
rated. This first lecture will be conse- 
crated tp this examination. 

In ascending to the motives which ani- 
mated those among Europeans who first 
devoted themselves to the study of the 
Chinese language, it is found that the 
principal and most powerful has been 
the desire to propagate Christianity 
among that pation; and the necessit)^ 


of investigating its religious opinions for 
combatting them. Thus the knowledge 
of Chinese was at first the exclusive 
possession of the missionaries. Many 
very distinguished scholars who saw the 
utility that might result from this litera- 
ture so new to the west, contented them- 
selves with exalting its merit by their 
praises, or added nothing but errors to 
the documents furnished by the laborious 
evangelists. 

But towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the disputes that arose 
between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, 
relating to the ceremonies practised fti 
China in honor of Confucius and his an- 
cestors, having produced a multitude of 
contradictory writings, the name of the 
Chinese became popular and the ques- 
tions that related to them passed from 
the theologians to the scholars of the 
age. At this period a fortunate chance 
collected in the Chinese mission, a con- 
siderable number of men no less estima- 
ble for their knowledge than their piety, 
and these men we may remark here were 
all French. The fathers Bouvet, Ger- 
billoii, Lecornte, Couplet, Gaiibil, Vis- 
delou> Pr^inai'c, Parennin,- and many 
others gave the mission a scientific bril- 
liancy it had not previously displayed. 
Their works attracted the attention of 
the public and the men of letters to that 
China, of which they related so many^ 
wonders. Even the suspicion the eti>- 
tliusiasm of some of them inspired, had 
its utility in displaying the necessity of 
comparing, discussing, and fully investi- 
gating what their accounts appeared to 
contain, hazardous, contradictory, or in- 
judicious. In a word, it is to missionaries 
of our nation, or rather it is to France, 
that Chinese literature owes its first suc- 
cess in Europe, and it did not wait long 
without receiving still greater obligations 
from it. 

A monarch whose name recalls all the 
literary glory of France, Louis the XIV., 
the enlightened protector of letters and the 
arts, may be considered the true founder 
of Chinese literature in Europe. He 
wished to derive advantage from the pre- * 
sence of a scholar drawn to Paris by the 
series of dissensions of the missionaries ; 
by composing and publishing. the elemen- 
tary works necessary for extending tlm 
knowledge of Chinese in the west. He 
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rationally considered this knowledge the 
certain means of .terminating the theo* 
logical disputes, which were only found- 
ed on misunderstandings y and to make 
that mission then so briliiaut, produce 
still more abundant and more various 
fruits. The advantages which the French 
merchants who trafficked at Canton could 
not fail to derive from it, and the new 
lights it would throw on the history, 
geography, and customs; the philoso- 
phical and religious opinions of the na- 
tions of eastern Asia, were so many 
additional motives for this ]>riiicc to sus- 
tain and encourage a rising branch of 
literature. Fourmont leaving his learn- 
ed obscurity by his order, occupied him- 
self in preparatory labors which had they 
been completed, would have exempted 
his successors from a great part of the 
difficulties he had experienced. 

Fourmont incurred the honorable 
charge of wishing to undertake too much. 
The dictionaries of which he conceived 
the plan ' would have formed eighteen 
volumes in folio, death surprised him be- 
fore he could eVen draw the outlines of 
this prodigious work ; but he left some- 
thing more valuable in the persons of his 
disciples, Dcshautcraies and Deguignes, 
the only Europeans except niissionarics 
who could read and understand Chinese 
authors ; for what ai’e Muller and Hyde 
compared with them, or even Bayer him- 
self, who avowed with noble ingenuous- 
ness towards the end of his life, that his 
principal work on this subject made liiiu 
ashamed ? 

It is thus we see that the lioiior of 
introducing Chinese literature into Eu- 
rope belongs to Louis the XIV., it is also 
to the munificence of his successors, that 
the publication of the beautiful and im- 
portant works which honor our country 
and vainly excite the emulation of others, 
must be referred. Such as the Gram- 
mat lea Scnica, I’Histoire des Huns, 
THistoirc de la. Chine, Ics Memuires 
sur Ics Chinois, les Lettres ^difiantes et 
curieuses, and Du Halde*s Description 
gcu^rale de la Chine ; so often levied on 
by foreigners and by our own writers. 
It is Louis ^\ie ^V. wlio has added this 
rich mine to our literary treasures, this 
mine whidi belongs to us by , the most 
noble rights, and which is become na- 
tional by the labors of our countrymen ; 
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but which we were in danger of losing 
and of seeing pass to our ncighbourS| 
without the active foresiglit of a govero- 
ineiit which guards our glory equally 
with our happiness, because both are 
alike its interest and its employment. 

Deguignes, the last of Fourmout's dis- 
ciples, died at the end of the eighteenth 
century, without leaving a successor ; 
men of distinguished talents in Germany 
and England then diought to profit by 
our former labours, to cultivate the field 
we abandoned, and reap where we had 
sown; we were even on the point of 
seeing a scholar very estimable indeed, 
but a stranger to ourcountiy, called to 
supply what Fourmont had not time to 
execute, and to give to the learned world 
the Chinese dictionary it had expected 
from us so many years. Was the na- 
tional interest mure consulted eight years 
ago, when instead of a dictionary com- 
plete and worthy of our reputation in this 
land of literature, the printing of the 
vocabulary of an Italian religionist was 
ordered ? a work that is certainly useful 
although impt^rfect, but of which no part 
belongs to us hut the merit of the cii- 
gnivings, and the material beauty of the 
book ; and which, consequently, does 
little honor to our erudition, although it 
docs much to our typography. 

Formerly the French were received the 
best of all Europeans by the Ciiinese, 
who found them their superiors in frank- 
ness, and almost their equals in polite- 
ness, An intciTuptioii of nearly twenty- 
five years in the voyages our mcrcliants 
made annually to Canton, has certainly 
occasioned our losing part of this good 
opinion, and our neighbuiirs have pro- 
fited by this long absence to lake posses- 
sion of our iuhcritaiice. The celebrated 
embassy of 17113, perhaps failed in its 
principal object, but its certain effect has 
been to inspire in the English that gene- 
ral taste for China and its productions, 
which we had previously carried to infa- 
tuation. It ill particuhtr exhibited to 
their view part of what they had not 
previously seen, but through tire medium 
of the Catholic missionaries. Tlie neiv 
relations formed by the British Indian 
provinces, witii the countries borderiug 
on the Chinesif empire, .necessitated the 
establishment of ^ school for the Chinese 
language at Serampore, in Bengal, somo 
VoL. IV. 2 X 
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ti|B9 ago ; where are formal interpreters 
for commerce aod ministers, who will 
perhaps derive advantage from the re- 
mains of our ancient Christian establish- 
ments, if hny shall exist to draw the 
members from them to their commu- 
nions. Thus all in the interests of letters, 
of the missions, and of our commerce, 
unite in commanding us to new efforts, 
if we will not lose our ancient rights 
/forever and remain behind in that ca- 
reer which we opened ; if we will not 
remain simply rivals, where we were for- 
merly exclusive and peaceable possessors. 

Let us now examine why Chinese lite- 
rature strong in the protection of sove- 
reigns, has made but very limited progress 
' in Prance, and how it has happened that the 
number of the scholars who have distin- 
guislird themselves in it has always been so 
im onsiderable. We shall hud the reasons 
in the obstacles which oppose, and which 
will continue opposing for a long time, 
the study of the Oriental languages in 
general, and in the prejudices which have 
taken root in Europe agninst the Chinese 
language, and the people who speak it in 
particular. Among the first must be 
reckoned tlic rarity of books and difE- 
culty of procuring texts to study. If the 
Greek and Latin authors had not been 
published in their original languages, can 
we believe that the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages had ever been 
ihiich extended ? Could they, as they are, 
be the basis of our modern literature, if 
the written monuments of these two lan- 
gliages had remained buried in our libra- 
ries, and aca'ssible only to tiiose whom 
diance had placed in their vicinity ^ 
Persons who imssess manuscripts are not 
always those who make the greatest or 
the best use of them. It is only when 
the copies of a work are multiplied, when 
it is placed before every body, that it 
finds readers and at, last is completely 
uiuierstood. What advantage has not 
been derived from the collection of no- 
tices aud extracts of manuscripts f A 
collection, of which the first idea origi- 
nated with the illustrious and venerable 
secretary of the academy of inscriptions 
and belles lettres, whidi has produced so 
much fruit under bis learned and bene- 
ficial iaduence-^ABti m^y he considered 
om of tbo greatest services rendered for 


a long period, to historical and philolo^ 
gical studies, of which he is the senior 
and director. Who can dispute the ad- 
vantages which have resulted to students 
from the texts corrected, interpreted, 
and published, by M. de Sacy, by that 
indefatigable scholar, whom all who study 
Oriental literature, glory to have for a 
master, and whom even foreigners have 
proclaimed the Prince of Orientalists of 
ohr age ? However, it must be allowed, 
that the typographic art has not yet done 
enough for tlie languages of Western Asia, 
while for the Chinese language it may be 
pronounced yet unborn. The edition 
of one of the moral books of Confucius 
which 1 am preparing, and which will 
serve for a text in contiiraiug this course, 
will be the first original work published in 
Europe. I shall make every possible effort 
to iiave it succeeded by many others, for i 
shall always consider the printing the texts 
of approved books the most powerful means 
of increasing the knowledge of the Clii- 
^nese language ; and the attention that it 
will require, one o# the duties attached So 
the employment the king has deigned to- 
confidc to me. 

But the unfavorable opinion generally 
received lately of the Chinese, has perhaps 
particularly contributed to keep at a dis- 
tance from the study of this language 
those who would have probably made 
the most rapid and most considerable 
p^rogress in it. The relations of the mis- 
sionaries have been taxed with exaggera- 
tions, by writei-s, who, to appear im- 
partial, have deemed it necessary to go 
to the opposite extreme. From leA ttiau 
twenty volumes a certain and authentic 
account of the Chinese may be obtained ; 
these volumes are almost unknown and 
superficial, or prejudiced travellers have 
been referred to, in preference, who have 
seen nothing, or learned nothing, but 
who, in the eyes of some people, enjoy- 
ed the merit of not being missionaries. 
Twenty times the charges brought against 
the Chinese have been repelled and vic- 
toriously refuted, by intelligent aiid res- 
pectable men ; but these refutations are 
not read, and the same aceusations are 
persisted in. This is not tlie place fbr 
discussing them, but h Is indispensabfe 
for U 5 to dwell on some points rating to 
the Chinese teuguage and literataib. 
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wbicb it is interesting to examine in 
commencing <a course haring that laa- 
f^age and literature for its object. 

The Chinese language, they say, is the 
most difficult of all languages, the num- 
ber of its character amounts to nearly 
100,000; the scholars pass all their lives 
in studying them, and when they have 
succeeded in retaining a certain number, 
the obscurity of an idiom, entirely des- 
titute of grammatical forms, still arrests 
even those who know it best. It is thus 
that they do violence to the expressions 
of some Jesuits, to draw from them ex- 
aggerated, or entirely false consequences ; 
but I may be permitted to reply to these 
assertions by facts Matthew Ricci, the 
celebrated founder of the mission in that 
empire, a .short time after his arrival in 
China, and before n single elementary 
work was composed, understood Chinese 
well enough to compose tracts in that 
language, which are still esteemed, even 
by scholars, for their purity of style and 
elegance of diction. Examples of this 
hind are not uncommon ; scarcely a single 
missionary has returned from China, 
after some years residence, without a 
<;orapctcat kuowledge of the language, — 
and all were not Gaubils, Verbiests, or 
Amyots ; and if some persons have re- 
turned to Europe, after a rcsideuco of 
some time at Canton, without being in 
a state to understand any book, this 
should be attributed to their personal in- 
aptitude^ the occupations they were de- 
voted to, or to their residence in a city 
^pntii-ely commercial, almost entirely des- 
titute of literary supplies, and whei'e the 
uatiosal customs scarcely permitted them 
to associate witli any hut absolutely il- 
literate meiL. 

What consequence is the number of the 
characters, though it should be almost 
infinite, if the greater part are unneces- 
sary, if it is enough to know two or 
three thousand of them to read common 
books easily, and<if good and scientific 
dictionaries present the others arranged 
so as to be readily found ? Do they 
imagine too, that the characters have no 
analogy, and that the knowledge of some 
does not assist in dccypheriog the others? 
Do no^ they, on the contrary, know, that, 
xeduc^ by analysis to a small number of 
or roots, they recompose them- 
according to more invariable rules 


than those which regulate the formation 
of derivatives in the most learned lan- 
guages, and are consequently more easy 
to -remember ? Will the Chinese writing 
be considered more difficult to Icain, be- 
cause it represents ideas instead of fi- 
guring sounds ? This, ^n my opinion, 
renders it more easy to impress on the 
memory. The mind has then but pne 
operation to perform, while, iti alt other 
languages, the sound is nothing, because 
it scarcely ever conducts to the meaning.* 
To know how to read is notbiug in the 
common languages, but every thing in 
Chinese, without reckoning that it is 
more easy for the memory to retain in- 
genious and picturesque symbols, than 
singular, or insiguificaiit pronunciations ; 
the same as the iinagliiation is more 
struck by an action embodied in a picture 
by ail able painter, than by the same 
action imperfectly expressed by words, 
or by all the art of the musician. 

As to the deficiency of grammatical 
forms alleged by the detractors of the 
Chinese' language, 1 wish it was as real 
as they are pleased to represent. Of the 
three styles acknowledged by this hiii- 
guage, the most ancient is the most per- 
spicuous and beautiful, because it is least 
chained with tbost* frhgloiis ornatueiits, 
or those superfiuous rules which ai'e the 
greatest part of the difficulties of other 
languages; besides, those who consider 
them necessary to the intelligibility of 
discourse, and who aie pleased by seeing 
the relations of words marked with exact 
signs, and their arrangement determined 
by complex cou\x*utious, instead of ideas, 
will study the language of the inodcru 
books with pleasure, and particularly the 
oral language, which, contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion, is so rich in grammatical 
rules, and where, of twenty words com- 
posing a period, half are consecrated to 
comiectiug, or rounding the members of 
phrases, or to marking the circumstances 
of the action. 

The singular nature of Qiixiese writing, 
which consists in immediately represent- 
ing ideas by suitable symbols, instead of 


• Tbit doca not wery preciiely comport witb tJje 
tetiimony we have occuionally met with, that a 
Chlnete, in conaeri^Uon, ta frcqaently under Um 
neccatUy of Agarlng h\* idea in ibe air with hit 
flngen, by tracing ita cbaracter, or aymboV, t(\ 
aifial the apprehension of hit Intention — 

2X3 
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recalling them to the memory by the in- 
termediation of sounds, iielongs to it ex- 
clusively, since the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
have become obsolete ; and this is one 
of the views in which it may still more 
stimulate curiosity. If, in common lan- 
guages, etymology and analysis sometimes 
lead to interesting results, by displaying 
in words the origin and progress of 
ideas, what attractions should not the 
examination of tliese ancient cliaracters 
posse.ss, where a people, who ascend to 
tlie first ages of the world, have deposit- 
(ul so many traditions, and unintentionally 
traced the liistory of its most ancient 
tlioughts, and the most secret operations 
of its understanding. What pleasure for 
a loetapliyslcian to discover, in atiaiysing 
one of tlie characters of the 1-King, or 
the Chou- King, some of those approxima- 
tions which are much more singular as 
they arc less conformable to the nature 
f things, to assist, as by intuition, 
he reasoninas of Tchcou Koung, or of 
Confucius, to redize the views of Buflfon 
and Condillac in discovering the first steps 
of human reason, and surprising it in its 
first irregularities. 

How many occidentals believe that the 
Chinese have remained in these first steps 
— these first irregularities. Siionld I in- 
cur the reproacli of enthusiasm and par- 
tiality in favor of a people to whose li- 
terature I hare applied many years, still 
I will endeavour to draw the intelligent to 
a less unfavorable opinion. Tliere are 
few Europeans who will not smile in 
hearing the geometry of tlie Chinese, 
their astronomy, or their natural history 
mentioned ; but if it is true that the pro- 
gress tliesc sciences have made among us, 
witliiii two centuries, excuses us from 
recurring to the knowledge of these dis- 
tant people, should we on that account 
neglect ascertaining exactly what is their 
present state, and particularly what was 
their ancient state in a nation which has 
always cultivated and honored them ?— 
The properties of the right angled tri- 
angle were known to the Chinese 2200 
years before the Ctirisiian asra ; the la- 
bours of the great Yu to retain within 
their limits two rivers equal in impetuosity, 
and almost in size, to the great rivers of 
AmericA— to direct the waters of a hmii* 
fired rlven^ and manage their currem^ 
Qv^ A POt^try of above 100|000 st^uare ' 
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leagues, is more than sufiSciebt proof of 
tills. 1 would sdy, did I not fear to 
shock too directly received opiniorts, that 
I have found in a Chinese dictionary, of 
an epoch much anterior to the discovery of 
attraction, the fiux and reflux clearly at- 
tributed to their true causr', the love 
of the moon to the earth. If the astro- 
nomical theories of these people are de- 
fective, their catalogues of eclipses and 
of comets are not tiie less interesting ; 
and if it is decided that the Chinese are 
deceived in their calculations, it will be 
acknowledged, that they have eyes for 
observation, like us. Rural and domestic 
economy, in particular, is so much per- 
fected among them, that even we might 
learn many useful things from them ; at 
least we are assured so by those who 
have particularly studied this science. As 
to their description of natural objects, 
besides the impossibility of obtaining 
those descriptions fk*om other sources, 
while Europeans are not freely admitted 
into their country, they cannot be des- 
picable among a people so exact and at- 
tentive to particulars; and 1 hope to 
prove, by an Hortus, compiled exclusive- 
ly from their writers, that these writers 
are as much above the Latin naturalists 
of the middle ages as they are inferior to 
Linnaeus, Jussieu and Desfontaines. But, 
if we pass from the exact and natural 
sciences to the belles lettres, philosophy 
and history, these same Chinese, who 
could scai'cely bear a moment's com- 
parison, may pretend to serve us as mo- 
dels, An immense literattire, tlie fruit 
, of forty centuries of assiduous efforts and 
labors, eloquence and poetry enriching 
itself with the beauties of a picturesque 
language, which preserves all its colors 
to the imagination ; metaphor, allegory 
and allusion, concurring to form the 
most, pleasing, most energetic, or most 
imposing pictures. On tlie other side, 
the most extensi veand authentic annals pos- 
sessed by mankind, disclosing to ns actions 
almost unknown, not only of the Chinese 
but of the Japanese, Coreans, Tartars, 
IMbctians, or inhabitants of tlie further 
Peninsula, where are unfolded the mys- 
terious dogmas of Buddha, or those of 
the pretended sectaries of ream, or are 
consecrated to the eternal principles and 
political pbilosopliy of the school of Con-' 
fkcius. These are the objects that the 
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Cliinese books offer to studious men, who, 
without leaving Europe, would travel io 
imagination into distant countries. More 
than 5000 volumes have been collected in 
the Royal Library, at a great expense; 
-only their titles were read by Fourmont ; 
some of the historical works were o|)etied 
by De Guigiies aiul Deshauteraies, all the 
rest still wait for readers and translators. 

'Fhe advantages that travellers may de- 
rive from the possibility of obtaining the 
elementary principles of the Chinese lan- 
guage here, are so palpable that 1 need 
not stop to detail them. The time that 
<he missionaries have been obliged to 
abstract from their apostolical functions, 
on their arrival in China, to devote to 
study, — the difficulties that fetter the 
least transactions with a people of an un- 
known language, — the embarrassiiient in- 
troduced by employing interpreters ; — all 
these inconveniences, common to the 
missionary and the merchant, would be 
considerably diminished by preliminary 
studies. Previously familial ised with the 
xvriting, tlie styje of conversation, and 
the knowledge of the best authors, a 
knowledge which is the most powerful 
recommendation in Ciiina, nothing will 
remain for the man thus prepared, but a 
study of some weeks to acquire tlie true 
pronunciation and that musical accent 
which can only be learned among the 
natives. 

Whatever may be the advantages, rc- 
jiigious, literary, commercial, or even po- 


litical, of the cuhivatioii of Chinese ia 
France, that it may be duly appreciated 
requires a very rare combination, and a 
concourse of circumstances that heaved 
seldom grants to the wishes of a people. 
A monarch endowed with a genius the 
most penetrating, aud^ information the 
most extensive, who, as was said of one 
of the greate.*<t Cliinese emperors, would 
be the first scholar in his empire, if he 
were not the first prince in the universe, 
has confided the ministry of peace and 
the arts to hands capable of making them 
flourish, a wise dispenser of royal fa- 
vours, a new Colbert, who knows how 
to direct them to those studies that most 
need encouragement and succour. He 
knows that the superiorly of France is 
not limited to arms, and that our princes 
have always seated beside the glory that 
terrifies the world, that which enlightens 
and consoles it ; finishing, after a hundred 
years, what Louis XIV. projected in 1715, 
the king has conferred on tlie Chinese lan- 
guage the benefit of public instruction, and' 
thus, assimilating it to other branches of 
Oriental literature, permits us to hope 
liiat it also will some time hewe its Go- 
lius*.saiid Silvestre de Sacy's. Happy and 
proud of being their precursor, if, iny 
zeal and exertions supplying the defi- 
ciencies of my talents, 1 may contribute 
to accelerating that time, all my ambition 
will be satisfied, and 1 shcill even dare to 
believe, that 1 have not been entirely un- 
worthy of the honor 1 have received. 


EMPEROR OF CHINA’S ADVICE 

TO 


HIS MINI 

Jlte fallowing translalion from the Pekin 
Gazette furmeheo us with a document of 
high authority respecting the moral 
character of tile Chinese ; and evidence 
to the veracity or error of European 
travellers on that pointy not easily to 
be refuted. 

Goverk with truth and sincerity, and 
Order will be the result ; if not, then 
anarchy will ensue. To an individual, a 
family, even to the Sovereign and the 


STERS, &c. 

whole Empire, nothing further is requisite 
than truth. 

At this moment great degeneracy pre- 
vails; the Magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of the people 
are false and deceitful. The magistrates 
are remiss and inattentive ; the people are 
all given up to visionary sdiemes and in- 
fernal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey the 
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Mmonitiona which 1 give them; but, even 
with respect to those traitorous banditti, 
who make the most horrible opposition to 
me i it affects not their minds in the least 
degree ; they never give the subject a 
thought. It is indeed monstrously strange 1 
Hiat which weighs witli them is their 
persons and families; the nation and go- 
vernment, they consider light as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a g<w>d name to a 
hundred ages ; be who does not, leaves a 
name that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man's life, is not 
more than a hundred yeai's. What hearts 
have those, who, being engaged in the 
sei'irice of their Sovereign, but destitute 
of taleut, yet choose to enjoy the sweets of 
oflice, smd carelessly spend their days ! 

Tlie means used by the sagos, to perfect 
their virtue, is expressed in one word. 

Sincerity.” Sincerity ! or, in other 
words, Tinith and Uprightness. Let my 
tfervauts (the otficers of the Kin])irc} exa- 
luUie themselves, whether or not they can 
be sincere ; whether or not they can be 
upright ; 1 fear they will give but a poor 
account. 

The virtue of the Goiiimon people, is 
like tlie waving grain, (it bends witli every 
wind that blows). If superiors have little 
truth or sincerity in their hearts, the 
disorderly intentions of the people will 
certainly be numerous. Small in the 
beginning, and not affecting the mass of 
the people, they gradually iucrease, till 
at last the bludgeon is seized, and rebel- 
lion and anarchy ensue. 

Ill ancient times, the heads of gebei- 
lion, styled themselves Wang and Te, 
Kings and Emperors but it was never 
heard in ancient times, that any assumed 
the name of Sati hwang, (or the king 
of Heaven, the king of Earth, and the 
king of Mcnf*}. The hearts of the men of 
this age arc daily degenerating. 

As we are the superiors of this people, 
shall we bear uot to exert our hearts and 
srreugtli to the utmost— shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a tcu thousandth part I 

If in bouiing forward, or in retiring, 

• By tb ’u it iroald eppmrg that some peraon 
hmd recently Msoased tide title. 

t AUudlng M the ttbutous of Cliii)s.t 
Hietoogr. 


the sole object be personal gain ; does a 
mull not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will future ages describe you I Will they 
not engi-avc infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
by the officers of government, the nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the 
people are spared a portion of misery. 
The prince and the people, alike depend 
on the offloers of government. The happy 
state of things in the time of Tang and 
Yu,« was the result of the exertions of 
the officers of government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the last year. Day nor night can I 
banish it from my breast. My anxious and 
constant desire is, to bring things to a 
well governed state. How shall I dare to 
be remiss or inattentive to it ? But my 
servants of late gradaally forget the af- 
fair. When 1 call them into my presence, 
they say, ** There is nothing wrong I'* 

O, alas! — The residue of the rebels, not 
yet taken ! commotion excited by various 
reports ! to sit down with repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still treat it with 
indifference, and allow themselves to siiy, 
“ ^riiere is nothing wrong !” If this may 
be endured, what may not he endured I” 

1 speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officers of my 
court to act with sincerity of heart, and 
sincerely fulfil the duty of good servants^ 
Thus they will aid my sincere wishes, aiid 
accord with my sincere declarations.— If 
you are able to disregard this, and consi- 
der the words of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you arc Indeed, harder than 
the rocks. You are unfit to be spoken to ; 
aud the fault of speaking to those who are 
unfit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to es- 
cape being charged by tlie pen of the His- 
torian, as false aud treacheroti. deceivers. 
The distinction betwixt a Patriot and a 
Traitor, is expressed by the two words^ 
** True, False.” In the morning and at 
ni|^t, lay your hands upon your hearty 
and you will understand without the aid 
of words. 

[Peking Gazette. Kea4nng, 19IA Year^ 
lOth Moon, 2nd Dag. Nooemker IZ, 
1814.] 

• AOoiit tke year of the vorliT ITCO.' 
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A SKETCH 

OF THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF COCHIN CHINA^ 
iVith some Particulars relative to the Manners^ Customs^ and History 
qf the Inhabitants^ and a Jexo Considerations on the Importance 
of forming an Establishment in that Country^ 

BY Mr. chapman. 


(T/uf sequel to Ms I 

I have been imperceptibly led into a 
detail of niucti greater length than I in- 
tended ; yet satished, as I am, of the 
great. iin{)orrancc which a settlement 
in Cochin China might be of (o the Bri- 
tish nation, and to the Company, I can- 
not prevail on myself to the sul>- 

Ject, witliout giving a more connected ac- 
count of the country, and ofTcring some 
farther considerations on the advantages 
tobcniadeof its situation and productions. 

Cochin China, called by the natives 
AnatHf extends from about the twentieth 
degree of nortli Jatitude to Pulo Condore 
which lies in eiglit degrees forty minutes. 
It is bounded by the kiiigdom of 7'oiiquin 
on the north, from which it is separated 
by the river Suiigcn ; by the kingdom of 
Laos, and a range of inouiitains which di- 
vides it from Cambodia on the west; and 
by that part of the eastern oceuii, gene- 
rally called the China Sea on the south 
and east. 

The kingdom is divided into twelve 
provinces all lying upon the sea coast, 
and succeeding each other from north to 
south iu the following order. 

In the possession of the Tonquinesc, 
Ding oie, Coug-bing, Ding-cat, Hue, or 
the Court. 

In the possessio7i of Ignaac^ Cham, 
Cong-oai, Quinion. 

Dubious iOhether subdued by Ignaac, 
or in the possession of Vie king, Phu- 
. yen, Bing-Kliang, Nha-Tong, Bing thoan 
or Clmmpa. 

In the possession of the king, Donai. 
Hie breadth of the country bears no 
proportion to its length. Few of the x>rp- 
trances, extend further than a degree , from 
ewt to west; some less than twenty 
nwles ; Donai, which is pro^icrly a pro- 
vince of CanihtHlia, is much larger. 


'otfoge, see p. 2iO.J 

The whole country is inters^ted by-ri- 
vers, which although not large enough to 
admit vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promoting in- 
land commerce. Their streams are gen- 
tle, and the water clear. 

The climate is healthy, the violent heat 
of the summer months being tempered by 
regular breezes from the sea ; September, 
October and November, are the season of 
the rains. Hie low lauds arc then fre- 
quently and suddenly overflowed by im- 
mense torrents of water Which fdU from 
the niounraizis. The imindations hap|)en 
generally once a fortnight, and last for 
three or four days at a time. In DeceuA 
her, January, and February, there are also 
frequent rains, brought by cold northerly 
winds, wliicli distinguish this country 
with a winter di/ferent from any other in 
the east. 

The inundations have the same eflFcct 
here as the periodical overflowings of the 
Nile in Egypt; and render the country 
one of the most fruitful in the worhi. In 
many parts the land pro<iuces three crops 
of grain in tVie year. All the fruits of In- 
dia ai-e found here, in the greatest per- 
fection, with many of those of China. 

No country in the east, and perhaps 
none in the world, produces richer, or a 
greater variety of articles, proper for car- 
rying on an advantageous coroincrre, cin- 
namon, pepper, cardamoms, silk, cotton, 
sugar, aghia wood, (lignum aloes) sapan 
wood, and ivory are the principal. 

Gold is taken almost pure from the 
mines, and before the troubles great q'xan- 
tities were brofighl from the hiWs m ' 
dust, and bartered by the rude \nbabU- 
aiits of them for rice, cloths, and iron. 
It was from them also the Agula and Ca* 
Uiubae woods were procured with quan- 
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tfties of ivax, honey and ivory. For some that there arc now any people distinguish* 
years past, the communication between ed by that name, and I iieyer met with a 
the hills and the low lands have been cu- Musulmab in the country, 
tircly cut off. It about the vear One 'fhoiisand 

The animals of 0)cliiu China are bid- Xwo Hundred and Eighty of the Christian 
locks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, ele. era, that the first Tartar prince became 
phants, camels, and horses. In the woods possessed of the throne of China. This 
are found tlie wild boar, tyger, and rhi- revolution afforded an opportunity to the 
noceros, with plenty of deer. The poul* western provinces bordering on the sea, 
try is excellent, and the fish caught on <0 throw off their dependance, and they 
the coast abundant and delicious. The formed into a kingdom under a 

flesh of the elephant, which I never heard prince, whose descendant now reigns in 
thataiiyothernatioii thought eatable, is Tonquiii, and * is called Knah- Whang, 
a^imted a great dainty by the Cochin About the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
Chinee ; and when the king or the vice- tury, a large body of people from these 
roy of a province kills one, pieces are sent provinces being disaffeeted to the Govern, 
about to the principal mandarines as a „ent, joined under a leader of abilities, 

breeding marcj^e^i iq Di^ southtvard. Meeting 
of bullocks IB little attended to, their flesh linle opposition, they soon became 

IS not esteemed as food, and they are Cochin China as far as dpe . 

made no use of in tilling the laud, which Avrilla. The Moys, Hie original inhabi- 
is performed by buffaloes. As for milk, ^ants, retirid to the hills bordering their 
mg tlieir cattle, they are totally unac- country to the westwasi, where they have 
quainted with tlie art ; strange ds this gjnee remained. The eniigraats^ 

may appear^ to us, who have been accits* under tiicir cmidiictor, founded the kingi 
tomed to find the most savage nations we ^om of Cochin China. His successor cx- 
ave sco^ered, dej^nding for a consider* tended it to the great river of Cambodia^ 
ab e part of thch* toud on the milk of and raised it to a high degree of splendor 
their cattle and flocks, yet I am inclined opulence; the rontiuual wars they 

to think that the use of it was formerly engaged in with the Tonquinese, 

unknown amongst the nations from tlie considered them as rebels, about 

Straits of Malacca eastward ; the Aialap huudreil and fifty years ago, induced 
make no use of milk, the Chinese veiy the Cochin Chinese to build a wall, on the 
itl e; amongst the latter it was probably southern extremity of the province of Ding* 
introduced by the 1 artars. prevent the irruptions of tlie Ton- 

The Aborigines of Cochin China are quiuesc. Every communication by sea 
called AToger, and are thc^ people who was forbidden under the severest penal* 
inhabit the chain of mountains which se- ties. Long wars and mutual jealousies 
parates it from Cambodia. To these have rendered the Tonquinese and Cochin 
strong holds they were driven when the Chinese inveterate and implacable ene* 
present possessors invaded the country, nuc:^. In ihc year One Tliousand Seven 
They formerly paid an annual tribute for Hmuii cd and Sixty-four, when the Po- 
thc liberty of bringing down the produce cock Iiuliaman was in Codiin China, the 
of their hills, and bartering it for such country was in a flourishing couditioD^ 
commodities as they stood iu need of. and governctl by a princo of abilities j 
They are a savage race of people, very soon a’ftcr her departure, his .son, whose 
black, and resemble in their features, the misfortunes and fate 1 have briefly given 
Caffrees. im account of in the foregoing narrative. 

Monsieur Oac, a Frenchman, who succeeded to the throne, and anarchy amt* 
was in Cochin China in the year one confusion ensued, 
thousand seven hundred mid twenty, men* The Cochin Chinese bear evidentmarks 
tions another race of people, df^nct from . of being derived fem the same stock as 
the Cochin ChuusKs, who inhabit the pro- the Chinese. They rcsemWft tliem In 
vince of Ghaaipa called Loys. He also .their features and in most of theic maftr 
says the AfuliMninadan is one of the pro- nets and customs .* their roligidn is the * 
valUng religioiis. But fh>m the most par- «aame, their oral language, though dHRit* 
ticuUur enquiries I nuidc, I did uot find eat, appears formed upon the pdia- 
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ciples, and they use the same characters 
in writing. They are a courteous^ af- 
fable, inofTensivr race, rather inclined to 
indolence. The ladies are by far flic most 
active ; tliey usually manage all the con- 
cerns, while their lazy lords sit upon their 
haunches, smoking, chewing betel, or sip- 
ping tea: contrary to the custom in Chi- 
na, they are not shut u|), and if uiimar< 
ried, a tein]>orary connection with stran- 
gers who arrive in the country is deemed 
no dishonor. Merehaiils often employ 
them as their factors and brokers, and it 
is said the firmest reliance may be placed 
on their fidelity. 

The liabit of the men and women is 
cut after the same fashion, and is one of 
the most modest I know of : it is a loose 
i*obc bat toning willi a small collar round 
the neck, and folding over the breast like 
a banyan gown, with large long sleeves 
ivhich cover- the hands. People of rank, 
;uid especially the ladies, wear several of 
these gowns cue over the other ; the un- 
dermost icaches to the ground, the succeed- 
ing ones are each shorter than the other, 
so that the display of the different co- 
lours makes a gaudy appearance as they 
walk along. 

Such are the few particulars relative to 
Cochin China, that occur to me as airious 
or interesting. It now only remains to 
.shew how a connection with this country 
may prove beneficial to uiy own, and to 
conclude the subject. 

The drain of specie from the Company’s 
scttlenienis in India is become a matter of 
such serious import, that I make no doubt 
any plan which may he offiTcd to remedy 
so growing an evil, will be deemed worthy 
of consideration. 1 am sanguine in my 
expectations that a settlement in Cochin 
China would conduce to that desirable 
end, and also be productive of many 
other advantages. 

Our two little vessels brought from Co- 
chin China to the amount of about sixty 
thoosamd rupees in gold and sih'er bul- 
lion. Had we been paid for all we sold, 
the sum w’^outd have been much more con- 
siderable. The Uumbold, the year before, 
also brought bullion to a considerablb 
amount. This money was received On 
aooonnt of ^es of Beugal and Afadreu 
clothS| opium, iron, copper, lead, 
wai^e, and Some inquiries were 

made for broad cloth, but we unfortnnate- 
sialic Joum. — No. 22. 
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ly had none. These are matters of a 
trifiiiig nature, lii tlie sequel I hope to 
fix the attention to many .of - greater im- 
portance. 

i'.sr. situation of Cochin China is excci- 
Iciitly well adopted to commerce. Its 
vicinity lo Clirna, Toiiqinii, .lapan. Com.- 
hodia, Siam, the Malay coast, the Phi- 
lippines, Borneo, the Moluccas, &(x 
renders the intercoiiisc with all these 
countries short and easy. The commodi- 
ous harbours tbuiid on the cotist, particu-p 
larly that of Tiiroii, afford a safe retreat 
for ships of any burden, during the most 
tempestuous seasons of the year. 

The nations of Kiiropc, having hitherto 
found it impossible to provide cargoes 
sufiiciently valuable to barter for the coinr 
modities of China, arc obliged to make 
up the deficiency by sending thither im* 
mense qiiaiitirit^s of bullion, hy which 
means it has for a luimher of years past, 
drained the eastern and western worlds of 
their specie. The number of junks annu- 
ally resorting to Cochin China plainly 
proves how much the productions of it are 
in demand among the Chinese. . These 
productions, had we n settleiiiriit and a 
confirmed iiifiiiencein the Country, might 
with ease he brought to center with ns, 
purchased with the staples of India and 
of Europe; Turon would become the 
emporium for them, where our ships 
bound to Canton, from whence it is only 
five days sail, might call and receive them. 
The quantity procurable it is impassible 
to determine; whatever it might be, it 
would prove a saving of so much specie 
to Great Britain or India, as the value of 
the commodities ainmounted to in China, 
in a few years there is every reason to be- 
lieve, a very considerable investment 
.might be provided. 

Our trade to China has ever been bur- 
theiied with enorinoiis imposts and exac- 
tions; these, under various pretences, 
are annually iucrca.sing, and in process of 
time may become insupportable. It is an 
opinion latterly grown cuiTcut that the 
Chinese are desirous of totally excluding 
all Europeans from their country: may 
we not hazard a conjecture, that the vexa- 
tions they oblige ^em to suffer are the 
pi:emeditatcd schemes of this politic peo- 
ple to effect it. Were such au event to 
happen, the want of a settlement to the 
eastward,wouId bd severely felt. The Chi- 
VoL. IV. 2 Y 
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nese would export their own commodi- 
lies, and Java or the Philippinea as the 
nearest ports, would become the marts 
for them. As there is no reason to sup- 
pose that our inability to procure them 
from the first hand would hinder their 
consumption, we must buy tliem either 
from the Dutch or from the Spa- 
niards. A settlement . in Cochin Chi- 
na will give us a superior advantage 
to either, both as its situation is nearer, 
aud the Chinese are more accustomed to 
resort thither ; in all events there is rea- 
son to suppose it will enable us to procure 
the commodities of China at a much more 
reasonable rate than now purchased by 
our factors at Canton, and certainly on 
less humiliating terms to the nation. 
Large colonies of Chinese have from time 
to time emigrated from the parent country 
aud fixed their abode iu different parts of 
Cochin China ; these have theif corres- 
pondents iu every seaport of the em- 
pire ; through their means, teas, China 
ware and the various other articles, the 
objects of our commerce with China might 
be imported in junks to our own settle- 
ments, equally good in quality, and 
cheaper, as the Chinese are exempted 
from the exorbitant duties levied on fo- 
reigners. Some of the best workmen 
might be encouraged, to settle in Cochin 
China, and under their direction manufac- 
tories carried to as great a degree of per- 
fection as ill China itself. 

The intercourse between Japan and 
Cochin China might be renewed and we 
•might participate in a trade, for many 
years monopolized by the Dutch. 

An advantageous trade might be carried 
on with the Philippine Islands, aud Ma- 
dras and Bengal goods introduced amongst 
Ihoin by means of the junks for the con< 
sumption of Spanish America. 

The Siamese and Cambodians, would 
bring the produce of their respectivccoun- 
trlea and barter or sell them for such ar- 
ticles as they wanted from Cochin China. 
Amongst them it is probable a vent might 
be found for quantities of Bengal cloths. 

The lower class of people in Cochin, 
are, for the most part,cloathed in canvas, 
a coarse cotton cloth brought from China; 
but the preference which I had opportu- 
nity of observing they gave to Bengal 
cloth^> on account of their being wider and 


cheaper, would soon induce them to adopt 
the use of them. 

The demand for opium ; already in 
some measure^ become a necessary of life 
to the Chinese, would increase in propor- 
tion to the facility of procuring it. The 
importation of it no longer confined io 
Canton, but caiTied by the junks iu every 
seaport in the country, would spread the 
demand of this dnig to the remotest parts 
of the empire. 

But what inspires the most flattering 
hopes from an establishment iu this coun- 
try is its rich gold mines ; celebrated for 
ages as producing the richest ore, so pure 
that the simple action of fire is said to be 
sufficient to refine it ; I omitted no oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries respecting this 
valuable article and was informed that 
mines were formed in different parts of 
the northera provinces particularly iu Hu^, 
where the ore lay so near the surface of the 
earth that it was dug up with little labor. 
Under the direction of a skilful metallur- 
gist, what might not be expected from such 
a source ? 

Great as the commercial advantages arc,* 
the political ones resulting from a settle^ 
ment in Cochin China would be scarce in- 
ferior. Tiiron Bay would not only afford 
a secure retreat to our ludiaraeii iu case 
of their losing their passage to China; 
but from thence we might also intercept 
the fleets of any hostile power either going 
to, or returning from that country, we 
should become formidable neighbours to 
the Dutch and to the Spaniards, and iu 
the event of a war with either of them, 
attack with advantage their most valuable 
settlements. In short all the arguments 
in favor of a settlement at Balambaugau 
may with much more propriety be urged 
for one in Cochin China. 

Should any thing that has been said, ap- 
pear sufficiently well-grounded to induce 
the Company to form a settlement in Co- 
chin China, it may be effected on principals 
strictly just and at a small expense. Seve- 
ral of the royal family, besides the Man- 
darines who were in Bengal, with many 
officers of the late government ui^ed me 
to use my endeavours with the goveru- 


o Native gold the most usual epecies of 
metal U found in the largest quantities in the 
provinces of Cham and Nfni lang | it occurs in 
dust or grains, and sometimes in pieces weighing 
two ounces.— JTd. 
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nient of Bengal to induce it to afford 
them assistance, promising a powerful 
support whenever we should heartily en- 
gage in their cause; to restore their law- 
ful sovereign to the throne, would be now 
a measure so popular, that the sincerity 
of their offers cannot be doubted. To re- 
lieve an unhappy people groaning under 
the weight of ^c most cruel oppression 
would be an act worthy the humanity of 
the British nation. Fifty European infan- 
try, half that number of artillery and two 
hundred seapoys would be sutHcient for 
this and every other purpose. The natives 
of G)chin China are indiiitely below the 
inhabitants of Hindustan in military 
knowledge ; 1 have however no doubt that 
a body of them well disciplined and re- 
gularly paid, would prove as faithful to 
us, and contribute as much to the security 
of any possessions which we might acquire 
to the eastward, as the sepoys do to our 
territories in India. In case of any dis- 
tant expeditions, they would be found su- 


perior ; being entirely free from all reli- 
gious prejudices, and having no objection 
to the sea. 

While Cochin Cliina remains in its pre- 
sent distracted state, a favorable opeq- 
ing is presented to the first European na- 
tion, that may attempt to obtain a footing 
in the country. Three years ago, the 
French sent a frigate to^Turon Bay, and 
from the pains taken to be informed of the 
produce and political state of the country, 
there is strong reason to conclude some 
such design was in agitation. Since that 
period, the accurate accounts Mr. Cheva- 
lier must have receii’ed of Padre Loreiro 
during his residence with him at Chander- 
nagore, added to the loss of all their set- 
tlements in India, will most probably in • 
duce them to resume it. If they do not, 
some other power may adopt the scheme. 
Should the Company therefore entertain a 
design of making au establishment in 
Cochin China, no time should be lost in 
carrying it into execution. 1778. 


CAPTAIN BLOMFIELD’S 

(of the pocock) 

NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN COCHIN CHINA. 
{Appendix to Chapman* s Voyage,) 


The Pocock arrived at Cochin China 
in the mouth of December one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four, and conti- 
nued there five months, from thence they 
went to Canton ; and carried with them 
soft sugar and sugar candy, which yielded 
them from twenty- five to thirty per cent 
profit. During their continuance at Faifo 
(which is a town thirteen miles up the 
river) they were well treated by the in- 
habitants who are a very harmless inof- 
fensive people. A boy by a pistol acciden- 
tally going off killed one of the natives, 
which occasioned some trouble to the 
Captain of the Pocock just before he 
left the place. There is not the least 
danger to be apprehended from the na- 
tives, as the Pocock*s men were dispers- 
ed about different parts of the country, 
and never did any of them receive any in- 
jury, nor did the natives shew any dispo- 
sition to hurt them. 


There is no foreign trade carried on, 
except by the Chinese junks from Can- 
ton, five or six of which annually come 
there in the month of January and Fe- 
bruary for sugar and sugar candy, which 
they carry back iu the months of July and 
August. 

The Pocock lay in a fine bay during 
her stay at Cochin China, free from any 
risk of winds or weather where they had 
fine anchoring ground. 

There is no danger to he appre- 
hended from the Chinese juuks, nor from 
a sort of galHes belonging to the Co- 
chin Chinese, which are pretty large, with 
a good number of oars. It is liowever 
proper to be on your guard to prevent any 
accident should any attempt be made. 
The Pocock’s people never had the least 
reason to suspect any of the natives, they 
always kept up the appearance of being 
prepared by shewing their guns^ and hav- 
2 Y 2 
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ing their arms always ready, and occa- 
sionally exercising some of their men upon 
deck, and tired regularly an evening and 
morning gun. 

On the way up to Faifo (the principal 
town) there arc two custom-houses where 
all boats stop. 'I'lie passport from the 
ship is given by a niandnrin at the fishing 
town called "I'liron, at th(^ entrance of 
Faifo river. He will make probably some 
objections in order to extort something ; 
two or three 8panisli dolliirs generally re- 
move his doubts. It is the same with 
any boats that leave Faifo for the ship ; 
the man in office is hei'C called the Quan si. 

The port charges arc very tritiitig, the 
Pocock’s people paid no duties upon the 
goods they brought away with them, nor 
were any demanded, except a sort of 
perquisite to the man in oflice at the above 
places. 

Their government is absolute like the 
Chinese, and the inferior ofllcers of go- 
veriniieiif are as corrupt. The great sta- 
ple of the country is sugar, of which they 
cultivate immense quantities, and as they 
have no vent for it, but to the Cliinesc 
who send their junks there, it is remark- 
ably cheap ; when the Poeock’s ]>eople 
first arrived amongst them which was in 
the month of Decemher, their crop of 
canes wtis not ripe, therefore, tlic Po- 
cock's people paid at the rate of four 
Spanish dollars a pekiil fur such sugar as 
\vc call ill England the tiiiest Lisbon. 
Their pekul is exactly two hundred pounds 
weight; but iii the months of April, 
May, and June, sugar is bought at least 
forty per cent cheaper ; sugar candy of 
the best sort is about twenty-five percent 
dearer than sugar. They make a sort of 
daiUiisk and a great quantity of Piluiigs, 
which they sell considerably cheaper than 
at Canton ; cotton is produced there, 
much of tlie same kind as in China, but 
they do not appear much acquainted with 
tlie iiioileof manufacturing it. They have 
a cloth like Dungaree, but tliey seem igno- 
rant of bleaching; there is likewise 
great plenty of Aguila wood, and of the 
finest timber, likewise birds' nests, which 
are sold very clicap ; silver is a scarce ar • 
tide amongst them, but they have great 
plenty of gold In ingots, &c. Silver may 
be exchanged for gold upon very advanta- 
geous terms* 


As Faifo is not the capital of the coun- 
try^ Captain illomtield cannot particularly 
describe what branches of trade and ma- 
nufactures may be carried on, at ami 
about the capital where the king resides, 
which is three days journey from Faifo ; 
great part of the inhabitants even at Faifo 
ap|>eared in silk dresses, from which it Ls 
natural to infer there is great plenty of 
that article produced in the country ; there 
is a great appearance of plenty and riches- 
amongst them. 

It is very necessary to carry some pre- 
sents for the king, such as gold and sil- 
ver, muslin, khicobs, a few pieces of 
broad cloth, cheap cutlery, glass ware, 
and a pair of glasses, some cordials and 
sweet wine. As the kingotfered to grant 
Captain Riddle an exclusive trade to his 
country, We may expect the .same indul- 
gence by judicious management at our 
first setting out. Some presents of infe- 
rior value will be necessary for the miiiis- 
icr and mandarines al»o»ir his majesty ; 
some attention must likewise be had to 
Padre Loreiro, a Portuguese Jesuit who 
has long resided there!, and i.s a man of 
inliucnce with his majesty. 

If i were to sail for Cochin China any 
time in the 8.\V. monsoon, I would go 
within the Paracels, fi»r which navigation 
there are ample iiistniction.s in the ninety 
seventh page of Herbert's directory* ; but 
I cannot find he carries you with any cer- 
tainty further than Pulo Canton, wliich 
is an island on the coast of Cochin China, 
ill latitude fifteen degrees forty minutes 
N.W. from it ; about twenty-five leagues 
lies* the island Campello, which you may 
go boldly ill with. The Chiiic.se junks all 
come into Faifo river, (which runs into 
Turoii hay) to the southward of Cam- 
pellu. But from all the intelligence 1 
could gain from the fishermen, there is 
not above fourteen or fifteen feet water in 
that channel: In the Admiral Pocock wo 
went into Turon bay round the N.W. end 
of a long crooked island that defends the 
bay, which island lies about twelve 
leagues W.N.W. from Campello. It is a 
noble entrance, and quite clear of all 
danger. We lay witliiu a cable and a 
halfs length, of a little round island 

• A commander of the present d^y would of 
course take his instructions on this point from 
Bonburgh’s Directory,— 
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which is not seen until you open the 
whole bay, not more than two stones 
throw in iliunieter j it is full of pine ap- 
ples ami iias a well of good water. Our 
cooper did all his work on this little 
island ; we might have lain three miles 
nearer Turon, the fishing town at the en- 
trance of Faifo river. The winds on that 
part of the coast are variable all the year ; 
as indeed tlo'y ;ire close in with most 
lands, that is, 1 would be understood to 
mean that the periodical winds lose their 
iiifluciice near the shore. I mention this, 
that yon may not be deterred from engaging 
with this coast at any season. We closed 
with it tlie latter cutl of November, and 
had our doubts as we considered it a lee- 
shore at that season ; but had not neces- 
sity over-ruled our ol)jectioiis, ex|ierience 
would have showed us that we had little 
«o fear ; in the 8.W'. inonsooii a ship 
may be at Macao in five days very well 
fioiii the port, and in the N.K. mon- 
soon, she would not be longer from 
3Iacao back. 

Of the produce of the country as it 
is connected in trade, 

4'hc attention of the husbandnian in 
this country is cliictly turned to cult i sit- 
ing the sugar cane. It may be said sugar 
is the staple commodity of tlie country ; it 
is both finer and richer than any sugar in 
the east, or perhaps the west. Tlie crops 
are taken in about ?Jay ; when we fir.st 
got there, we found it near fifty per cent 
dearer (which was in November) thfiii 
when we left them, which was in June, 
lint I do not think it was entirely owing 
to the season, so much as that on our 
first coming amongst them, tliey enter- 
tained great notions of our wealth ; there- 
fore it will be highly necessary to be care- 
ful how you shew them money. If there- 
fore they found a scarcity of it, I am in- 
clined to think they would covet many of 
the Bengal and Madras manufactures, 
as well as abundance of those from 
Europe. We latterly purchased sugar at 
the rate of two Imndred pounds weight 
for six silver rupees. But I believe 
two new Spanish dollars would have 
bought as much. The sugar candy was 
always about twenty-five per cent ilearer 
than the sugar. We saw but little else 
they had to sell, except Pillougs, Satins, 
and Aguila-wood. They shewed us some 
birds* nests, which they told us they got 


from the Paracel islands. They appear- 
ed Co be as good as what I have seen at 
Sooloor anywhere to the eastward ; as we 
did not want to buy any, we enquired 
but little about theiu. The Pillougs are 
considerably cheaper than in China, and 
so are their duinnsks, of which they have 
much but not very stout. 

The goverumeiit is npuch like tlie Clii- 
iiese : the inferior officers of the revenue 
are like those in China, and are called 
mandarines ; a tribe of money overrules 
their objections which they ai*e constantly 
making. From Turoii, a fishing town at 
the entrance of the river, you take your 
pass for Faifo, the capital tot^u ; this is 
obtained from a little inandarine stationed 
there. He must be frequently touched 
and kept in good humour ; wiieiiever we 
failed scuiding a triile (which we usually 
did once or twice a week) he never failed 
reinimling us by puttjjig a stop to our dai- 
ly supplies which we received from Turon, 
under some pretence of ill behaviour in 
some of our people that went on shore. 
'Pliere are boats that come on board every 
morning from Tiiroii with ail sorts of 
things to sell, and they usually remain 
until sun-set. *rhey distil- a spirit there 
from rice, which by being sold extremely 
cheap, may promote inueli drunkenness 
in your ship : boats that load from Frai- 
fo with any thing for the ship, arc obliged 
to obtain a pass there fiom a man in office 
whom they call a Qiiaii si. He is a sort of 
mandarine and of a much superior order 
to him at 'riiroii j tlie people we pur- 
chased our sugar of usually got the pass. 
The boats in tlielr way down arc stopped, 
generally, twice to be examined. After 
we had been two months there, some 
inaiidariiK-s of a very superior order came 
dow'ii from court, and regulated matters ; 
they were very attentive to any complaints 
we made. Some elegant presents to 
them would be of use. They seemed to 
be iniicb siipei'ior to any thing mean. 
There is a Jesuit ut the court who has 
much iiifiiieiice, and is a inandarine \ he 
is of a high family in Portugal, in all re- 
spects an exceedingly worthy person, his 
name is Loreiro. There is va.st plenty 
of good limber at Faifo; vre got lower 
yards and rop-ma.sts made there of a sort 
of poou, and very well it turned out. It 
is here as in ' China, they have but one 
real coin, it is exactly the same as the 
Chinese cash, but here they are called 
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sapacaa ; all their other money is ideal ; 
we heard of nothing but a quan^ which 
Is equal to six hundred sapacas ; tliey 
used to give us five hundred for a Spanish 
dollar, and two hundred for a rupee, but as 
our silver grew scant, especially our dol- 
lars, they gave us more. When we had 
been about two months among them they 
gave us six hundred sapacas for our Spa- 
nish dollar, and at last they took two ru- 
pees for a quan or six hundred sapacas. 
1 take the quan to be nearly equal to the 
Chinese tale. It is incredible how greedy 
they were of our silver of which they 


have but little. Gold they have in abun- 
dance, it was brought us in ingots of 
about four or five ounces. It seems they 
have a great deal of gold dust In their 
rivers, but as all our views were taken up 
with sugar, we gave ourselves but little 
trouble concerning the gold ; indeed, none 
of us knew the mode of buying gold. I 
have no doubt but four rupees would buy 
one of their peculs (which is two hundred 
weight) of the very best sugar, and six, 
as much of their good sugar candy, pro- 
vided they did not discover you had plenty 
of money. 


STORY 

OF 

THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

TO OBTAIN THE FOURTEEN JEWELS. 

[From the MahdhhdrataJ] 


Tiierf. is a fair and stately mountain 
niid its name is Meru, a most exalted 
mass of glory, reflming the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns. It Is clothed in gold, and is the 
respected haunt of Devas and Gaiidharvas. 
It is iiironcelvable, and not to be encom- 
passed by sinful iiiaii ; and it is guarded 
by dreadful serpents. Many celestial 
medicinal plants adorn its sides, and it 
stands piercing the licavciis with its as- 
piring sum ini t, a mighty hill inaccessible 
even by the human mind I It is adorned 
with trees and pleasant streams, and re- 
soundeth with the delightful songs of va- 
rious birds. 

'fhe Suras and all the glorious hosts of 
heaven, having ascended to the summit 
of this lofty mountain, sparkling with 
precious gems, and for eternal ages raised, 
were sitting in solemn synod, meditating 
the discovery of the amrita, or water of 
immortality. The Deva N&rayana being 
also there, spoke to Brahma, whilst the 
Suras were thus consulting together, and 
said, ** Let the ocean, as a pot of milk, 
be churned by the united labour of the 
Suras aud Asuras ; and when the 
mighty ' waters have been stirred up, 
the amrita shall be found. Let them 
collect together every medicinal herb, 
and every (irecious thing, and let them 


** stir the ocean, and they shall discover 
the amrita.’* 

There is also another miglity mountain 
whose name is Mandara, and its rocky 
summits are like towering clouds. It is 
cloathcd in a net of tlie entangled tendrils 
of the twining creeper, and resoundeth 
with the harmony of various birds. In- 
numerable savage beasts infest its bor- 
ders, and it is the respected haunt of Kin- 
naras, Devas, and Apsaras. It standetfi 
eleven thousand yojanas above the earth, 
and eleven thousand more below its sur- 
face. 

As the united bands of Devas were 
unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Vishnu, who was sitting 
with Brabiua, aud addressed them in 
these words : Exert, o masters, your 
** most superior wisdom to remove the 
** mountain Mandara, and employ your 
utmost power for our good.** 

Vishnu and Brahmfi having said, it 
“ shall be according to your wish,** he 
with the lotus eye directed the King of 
Serpeuts to appear ; and Anauta arose, 
and was instructed in that work by Brali- 
md, aud commanded by N&rayana to per- 
form it. Tlien Ananta, by his power, took 
up that king of mountains, together with 
all its forests and every inhabitant there- 
of 3 and the Suras accompanied him into 
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the preseoce of the oceao, whom they 
addr^sed, saying, ** we will stir up thy 
waters to obtain the amrita." And the 
lord of the waters replied, let me also 
hareashare, seeing I amtobear the vio* 
lent agitations that will be caused by the 
whirling of the mountain.’* Then the 
Suras and the Asuras spoke unto Kurma* 
raja, the king of the tortoises, upon the 
strand of the ocean, and said, my lord 
is able to be the supporter of this 
** mountain.” The tortoise replied, “ be 
** it so,” aud it was placed upon his 
back. 

So flic mountain being set upon the 
back of the tortoise, liidra began to whirl 
it about as it were a machine. The 
mountain Mandara served as achurn-stafT, 
and the serpent Vasuki for the rope ; and 
thus, ill former days did the Devas, the 
Asuras, and the Danavas, begin to stir up 
the waters of the ocean for the discovery 
of the amrita. 

The mighty Asuras were employed on 
the side of the serpent’s head, whilst all 
the Suras assembled about his tail. Auaii- 
ta, that sovereign Deva, stood near 
Nar^aiia. They now pull forth the ser- 
pent’s head repeatedly, and as often let it 
go ; whilst there issued from his mouth, 
thus violently drawing to and fro by the 
Suras and Asuras, a continual stream of 
fire, aud smoke, and wind ; which as- 
cending ill thick clouds replete with light- 
tiiug, it began to rain down upon the 
heavenly bands, who were already fa- 
tigued with their labour ; whilst a shower 
of dowers was shaken from the top of the 
mountain, covering the heads of all, both 
Suras and Asuras. iii the meantime the 
roaring of the ocean, whilst violently 
agitated with the whirling of the mountain 
Mandara by the Suras and Asuras, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thou- 
sands of the various productions of the 
waters were torn to pieces by the moun- 
tain, and confounded with tlic briny 
flood ; and every specific being of the 
deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth, were anni- 
hilated ; whilst, from the violent agita- 
tion of the mountain, the forest trees 
were dashed against each other, and pre- 
cipited from its utmost height, with all 
the birds thereon; from whose violent 
oonftication a raging fire was produced, 
involr^g the whole mountain with smoke 


and flame, as' with a dark blue cloud, aud 
the lightning’s vivid flash. The lion and 
the retreating elephant arc overtaken by 
the devouring flames, and every vital 
being, and every specific thing, are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration. The 
raging flames, thus spreading destruction 
on all sides, were at length quenched by 
a shower of cloud-bom water poured 
down by the immortal Iiidra. And now 
a heterogeneous stream of the concocted 
juices of various trees and plants ran 
down into the briny flood. 

It was from this milk-like stream of 
juices produced from those trees and 
plants, aud a mixture of melted gold, that 
the Suras obtained their immortality. 
The waters of the ocean now being assi- 
milated with those juices, were convert- 
ed into milk, and from that milk a kind 
of butter was presently produced ; when 
the heavenly bands went again into the 
presence of Brahmfl, the granter of 
boons, and addressed him, saying, ** ex- 
** cept N^r^yana, every other Sura and 
Asura is fatigued with his lid)our, 
** and still the amrita doth not appear ; 
wherefore the churning of the ocean is 
at it stand.” Then Brahma said unto 
NArayana, endue them with recruited 
strength, for tliou art their support.” 
And Narayana answered and said, “ I will 
give fresh vigour to such as co-ope- 
rate iu the work. Let Miiiidara be 
** whirled about, aud the bed of the ocean 
be kept steady.” When they heard 
the words of Narriyana, they all returned 
again to the work, and began to stir about 
with great force that butler of the ocean ; 
when there presently arose from out the 
troubled deep — first the moon with a 
pleasing countenance, shining with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light ; next fol- 
lowed Sri the goddess of fortune, whose 
scat is the white lily of the waters ; then 
Sura Devi, the goddess of wine, and the 
white horse, called Ucliaisrava. And after 
these there was produced from the unctuous 
mass, the jewel kaustubha, that glorious 
sparkling gem worn by N^rfiyana on his 
breast j so Parijfita, the tree of plenty, 
and Surabhl the cow that granted every 
heart’s desire. The moon, Sura Devi, 
the goddesss Sri, and the horse aS swift 
as thought, instantly marched away to- 
wards the Deivas, keeping iu the path of 
the sun. 'Fhep the Peva Dhanwantari, 
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ia human shapa^ came fertfi holding in hi» 
hand a white vessel filled with the immor- 
tai Juice amrita. When the Asuras be- 
held these wondrous things appear, they 
raiMd their tiimuituous voices for the 
amcita, aud each of them ciainorously 
exclaimed this of right is mine \ '* 

In the meantime Tr^vata, a mighty clc> 
phant arose, now kept by the god of 
thunder; and iis they continued to churn 
ocean more than enough, that deadly 
poison issued from its bed, burning like a 
raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a 
moment spread throughout the world, 
confounding the three regions of the uni- 
verst* with its mortal stench ; until Siva, 
at the word of Braliin^, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind; which re- 
maining in the throat of that sovereign 
Deva of magic form, from that tiiito lie 
hath been called Nila Kantha, because his 
throat was stained blue. When the Asu- 
ras beheld this miraculous deed, they be- 
came desperate, and tlie amrita and the 
goddess 8rl became the source of endless 
hatred. 'I'lien Nurayana assumed the cha- 
racter and person of Mohini Maya, the 
power of enchantment, in a female form 
of wonderful beauty, and stood before the 
Asuras ; whose minds being fascinated by 
her presence, and deprived of reason, 
they seized the amrita, and gave it unto 
her. 

Hie Asuras now clothe themselves in 
costly armour, and, seizing their various 
weapons, rush on together to attack the 
Muras. In the meantime Narayana, in the 
female form, having obtained the amrita 
from the bands of tlieir leader, the hosts 
of Suras, during the tumult and confu- 
sion of the Asuras, drank of the living 
water. And it so fell out, that whilst 
the Suras were quenching tlicir thirst for 
immortality, Rahu, an Asnra, assumed 
the form of a Sura and began to drink also. 
And the water had but reached his throat, 
when the sun and moon, ip friendship to 
the Suras, discovered the deceit, and 
instantly N&rayana cut off his head, as he 
was drinking, with his splendid weapon 
chakra*. And the gigantic head of the 
Asura^ emblem of a mountain's summit, 
being thus separated from his body by the 
chakra's edge, bounded into the heavens 
with a dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous 
trudk fell (Jparing the ground asunder, 
and abakii^ the whole earth unto its 


foundation, with all its islands, rocks, 
and forests. And from that time the 
head of Rahu resolved an eternal enmity, 
and continueth, even unto this day, at 
times to seize upon the sun and moon. 

Now N&rliyana, haviim quitted the fe- 
male figure he had assumed, began to 
^disturb the Asuras with sundry celestial 
wea)K)ns ; and from that instant a dread- 
ful battle was commenced on the ocean's 
briny strand, between the Asuras and 
8iiras. Innumerable sharp and missile 
weapons were hurled, and thousands of 
piercing darts and battle axes fell on all 
sides. The Asuras vomit blood from the 
wounds of the chakra, and fall upon the 
ground pierced by the sword, the s|iear, 
Jind spiked club. Heads glittering with 
tmlished gold divided by the pattis blade, 
drop incessantly ; and mangled bodies, 
wallowing in their goie, lay like fragments 
of mighty rocks sparkling with gems iuid 
precious ores. Millions of sighs and 
groans arise on every side ; and the sun is 
overcast with blood, as they clash thcil' 
arms aud wound caek other with tlicif 
dreadful instruments of ilestruction. Now 
the battle's ffmght with the iron-spiked 
club, and, as they close, with clenched bst; 
and the din of war aseendeth to the hea- 
vens. Tliey cry, “ pursue ! strike ! fell 
“ to the ground !" So that a horrid 
and tumultuous noise is heard on all sides. 
In the midst of this dreadful hurry and 
confusion of the fight, Nara and N^ir^iyana 
entered the field together. Nriiayaua be- 
holding a celestial bow in the hand of Nara, 
it reminded him of his chakra, the de- 
stroyer of the Asuras, The faithful wea- 
pon, by name Sitdnrsana, ready at the 
mind's call, flew down from heaven with 
direct and refulgent spee<l, beautiful, yet 
terrible to behold; and being arrii'cd, 
glowing like the sacrificial flame, and 
spreading terror around, Narayana, with 
his right arm formed like the elephantine 
trunk, hurled forth the ponderuu.s orb, 
the speedy messenger, ami glorious 
ruin of hostile towns ; which, raging like 
the final all destroying fire, shot bounding 
with desolating force, killing thou 0 and.s 
of the Asuras in its rapid flight, burning 
and involving like the lambent flame, aud 
catting down all that would oppose it; 
Anon it cllmbeth the heavens, aiid u<nv 
again darteth into the fleld^ like a 
cha to feast in blood. 
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Noiv the danntless Asuras stride, with 
repeated strength, to crush the Suras with 
rocks and mountains, which, hurled in 
vast numbers into the heavens,* appeared 
like scattered clouds, and fell, with all the 
trees thereon, in millions of fcar>cxcitiiig 
torrents, striking violently against each 
other with a mighty noise ;f and in their 
fall, the earth, with all its fields and forests, 
is driven from its foundation : they thun> 
dcr furiously at each other as they roll 
along the field, and spend their strength 
in mutual confiict. 

Now Nara, seeing the Suras overwhelm- 
ed with fear, filled up the path to heaven 
with showers of golden he;idod arrows, 
and split the mountain .siininiits with his 
unerring shafts ; and the Asuras, hiidiiig 
thcTiiselves again sore pressed by the 
.Suras, precipitately fled : some rush 
headlong into the briny waters of the 
ocean, and others hide themselves within 
the bowels of the eartb.J The rage of the 
glorious chakra, Surdarsann^ winch for a 
while burnt like the oil-fed fire, now 

* It is impossible in reatling this not to.be re- 
minded of the dcsciiption of the battle of ihe 
angels in Paradise hnst^—E. 

* From tiieir foundations loosening to and fro ; 
They pluckt the seated hills, with all their load ; 
Kocks, waters, woods; and, by the shaggy tops. 
Uplifting, bore tlirin in their hands.* 

t * So htl|j>, amid the air encountered hills. 
Hurl'd to and fro, with jaculation dire.* 

t * Headlong theiiisch'cs tliey threw 
Down from the verge of heaven.* 


grew cool ; anddt retired into the heavens 
from whence it came. Aiulthe Suras hav- 
ing obtained the victory, the mountain 
Mandara was carried back to its former 
station with groat respect, wliiUt the 
waters also retired, filling the firmament 
and the heavens with their dreadful roar- 
ings. Tlic .Sums guarded the amrita with 
great rare, and rcjoiccif exceedingly be- 
caiisj! of their success ; aud Iiidra, with 
all his iinniortal hosts, gave the water of 
life unto Nfuayaiia, to keep it for their 
use.il 

II Allowing for the ditfi^rencc of style and habits 
of thinking, the most iinacruuntable coincidence 
of machiiiery and events is pcrecptible through- 
out these snhiimety poetic pieces of Milton and 
Vy&sa. Ill the entrance of N^ir&yana on the fleld 
of battle, the tempest nous exploits of the chakra 
and its pean fill rtliini to hruven, we involuntarily 
doubt whethtr \vc do jiot ideniily the airivalof 
Messiah, his cherubic chariot * flashing thick 
flames,* and his return to the right hand of glory 

* Sole victor from ihr expulsion of his foes 1 * 

If to these, we add the similarity of object in the 
combatants ; tlie hope of immortal vigour, which 
inflames theetheniil beings of Milton, and the 
thirst of the amrita which causes the (piarrcl ia 
the Mahb&b&rata, we shall he furnished with a 
series of corresiiomling conceptions in tha two 
poets, mnren'Hdily peit t'ivcd, tlian accounted for. 
— The hist..)rical ronnc’Ciioii may indeed no 
longer trao'iihle, aiul for Uiat very reason, we do 
not recolkct to Imvi: met with, in all our reading, 
n more fair opportunity of critically comparing 
the merits of two bards, than we have here In the 
specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vy&sa and 
of Milton’s < Hood of mind.*— fi/. 


RULES 


roR THE 

DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE OTREMONIES ON OCCA.rlON OF A WIDOW 
BURNING WITH THE CORPSE OF Hi:il MUSBANJ). 

Fragment transiated from the Sanshrit of Gov'mdapa RajOi probably 


an Extract 

Rhishna then said, ** I will now make 
known the supreme law respec ting women. 
It is proper that' a woman should accom- 
pany her husband in deatli, such a faithful 
w’ife shall with her husband attain the rc- 
gioiuiof truth; for the husband, with respect 
to the wife, is endued with all thp qualities 
Of the gods, aqd all the virtues of places 
cMf holy visitation. The husband, with 
cegsqrd to the wife, is as Gangd to rivers, 
as Hari to celestials, as the supreme 

Asiatic Joumm—lSo. 22. 


from a Fnrdutt. 

lirahma to tiie .saints. A certain faithful 
wife having seen her husband expire, .?.fler 
having performed ablutions, went into 
the place where he was, and spake these 
words : — “ Tiiou wert sent lo me in the 
cliaructer of a husband, v ith all the attri- 
butes of a divinity. I will die with Uice, 
qiid thou shaft be my Inmband in another 
life. Wbetlier thou go to heaven or to 
-hell, attached, as it were, to thy side, thi- 
ther will I go with I lice. Thou, O Ims- 
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bandy art my refuge, both here and here- 
after. Let reverence be paid to the hus- 
band when living, as to a divinity! If 
thou art about to go to the regions of pu- 
nishment, for transgressions formerly com- 
mitted in this life, do not be apprehen- 
sive, for I will accompany thee, an<l safe- 
ly conduct thee to the realms of bliss. 1 
will even save tlicc from the punishment 
ordained for the murder of a Brahman, or 
any other similar crime.” 

The faithful wife upon hearing of her 
husband's death, having thus devoted her 
life, should purify herself from all impu- 
rity, according to the words of Hari. She 
shbuld put on garments, dyed red with 
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Kusumbha, having a border of silk ; she 
should adorn her person witli flowers and 
betel leaves, and saffron and kajala ; with 
garlands and chaplets of sweet scented 
flowers, and with various other orna- 
ments. Then the faithful wife should se- 
lect four young women living under their 
father's care, and compliment them with 
presents suitable to their youth, of minium, 
garlands of flowers, bracelets, sanders, 
and collyrium. She should also, with due 
attention make offerings to the aged father 
and mother of her deceased hnsband ; to 
the Brahmans, to her children, and grand 
children, and other relations. 


CHINESE plants. 

{Continued from Page 228.) 


Mok wan shoo. — Sapindus sp. ? This is 
a tall, handsome tree. The pulpy part 
of the fruit is a saponaceous substance 
said to answer the purpose of soap 
for washing. The seed is used by tlie 
Chinese bonzes to make beads. Flowers 
in June, ripens its fniit in October. 

Kang necni. — Rhexia Malabathrica. This 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on most of the dry stony hills 
near Macao, where It is generally a 
small shrub seldom exceeding three feet 
in height, but in some places where 
the soil is good and it is sheltered by 
other trees, it grows to the height of 
fifteen feet and upwards. Flowers most 
part of the summer. 

Daahiiiia acuminata. The seed of this 
shrub or tree was sent from the botanic 
garden at Calcutta, sown in Macao about 
the middle of April 180G, and flowered 
the following September, being about 
three feet high. 

Sam yeep Ian — Aglaia odorata. This is a 
handsome shrub. This* sort is chiefly 
valued for stocks upon which the other 
sort is propagated by inarching. Flowers 
in difTcrent seasons. 

Chun hocy tong or Chou hoey tong.— 
Begonia discolor. This plant holds 
a high rank among Chinese ornii- 
mental plants, both on account of 
its flowers and curious oblique leaves. 
Flowers early in the spring, and having 
perfected its seeds which it does in 


about two months after flowering, tire 
leaves and stem decay and the root 
which is a bulb continues in the ground 
in a dormant state till the next spring. 

Ta yeep slian die xua. — Helictercs. A 
handsome low spreading shrub ; grows 
plentifully on a large liill called Fung- 
wong-shuu, in the vicinity of Macao* 
Have only seen one specimen of it in 
flower, which occurred in September. 

Lun kap fa. — Bauhiuia sp. This is a vimi- 
neous procumbent or scandcut shrub, 
according to its situation. Grow*s wild 
in some places near Macao, among 
laige rocks upon which its long, strag- 
gling, slender, branches climb. Flowers 
in July and August. 

Ying chow. — Radsura odoratlssima. Fine 
large scandcut shrub much esteemed 
for its fragrant flowers. It has been 
supposed to be Anona hexapet: but 
not agree with the description of that 
species. Flowers in June and ripens 
its seed in September and October. 

Yok qui lung kok fa. — Cbjcysanthemum 
indicum, Floribus albis. A very hand- 
some and said to be quite a new variety 
from Nankin. Like the other varieties 
It flowers in December. 

Hong Jeen fa.— Nelumbium speciosuiufio^ 
ribus rubris. 

Hong loen.fa. — Nelumbium speciosum fl. 
rubris. Tliis is much the same as tlm 
preceding ; it is grown in pota^ apfl 
flowers in June. 
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Pak leen fa.— Ndumbium speciosum flo- 
ribus albis. The red and white flower- 
ing are the principal varieties of this 
species, but there are many interme- 
diate varieties with different shades of 
colour from red to white. The root 
is used for food by the Chinese, and 
reckoned a very delicate and wholesome 
vegetable. It is boiled for use. Culti- 
vated in abundance at Canton in ponds. 
In which situations it attains the great- 
est strength and perfection. In the 
winter the leaves and stems being wi- 
thered, the ponds are drained of the 
water, and tlie roots dug up for use. 

Vpoinea spcciosa. Strong free growing 
frutescent climber. The seed of this 
plant was received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
of Calcutta, under the name of Con- 
volvulus nervosus. Thrives well in 
Macao, and in the autuiuu produces 
flowers in profusion. 

Ipomea, Florilms albis. Handsome fru- 
tescent, voluhilnus species, introduced 
to Macao from Manilla. It produces a 
great abundance of large shewy flowers 
in succession for the most pari of the 
summer. Its -flowers expand a little 
before sun setting, and next morning 
soon after sun rising shut up or decay. 
Ill cloudy weather the flowers continue 
expanded during the day. 

IShck too lau. — Aerides. This grows in 
a natural state, in the chinks of rocks, 
and sometimes on the trunks of trees, 
oil the hill called Fung wong shan 
near Macao. Flo we us in July. 

Lapkap. — Geodori nova species floribus 
flavis. A very beautiful species grow- 
ing spontaneously on the sides of dry 
stony hills in sonic of the islands near 
Macao. It flowers in May, the leaves 
do not apiK-ar till the flower is de» 
cayed. 

Suey yok fa. — Spiraea crenata. Hand- 
some, erect, slender, twiggy shrub. 
Produces great profusion of flowers in 
the months of May and June. 

Chaong chow lam fa. — ^'Forenia. Calyx 
1-phyllus tiibulatus, .5.angulatus, 2- 
fidus. Corolla 1-pctala, tubulata, inae- 
qiialis; Limbus 4-fidus. Stamina tubo 
Inserta. Anthera per paria juncta. 
Caps, polysperma. lliis is a small pro- 
cumbent herbaceous plant, and when 
nothin flower is scarcely perceptible 
among the grass where It grows. 


Found on steep banks in the lower 
places of Dane's and French islands 
near Wampoa. Flowers occasionally 
at all seasons of the year. It has been 
scut in different collections for his 
Majesty’s garden at Kevv, under the 
name of Gciitianclloides. 

Si fan leen.— Clematis. This handsome 
climber is much estedhied by the Chi- 
nese. It appears to be somewhat diflTe- 
rciit from the Clematis florida in 
England, which perhaps is only the 
effect of climate. Flowers most part 
of the summer. 

Wong tot Ee boon kiim — Amaryllis au- 
rea. This handsome and slie.wy species 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on a small uninhabited island 
near the eii trance of Macao harbour, 
where it makes a most gay and bril- 
liant appearance while in flower. Tlic 
bulb is generally eight or nine inches 
below tlie surface of the ground. The 
leaves do not appear during inflore- 
scence, but spring up immediately after. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Hong tot Ee boon kuni. — Amaryllis ra- 
diata. Found plentiful in some old 
gardens in Macao ; it is probably the 
natural production of some of the ad- 
jacent islands. Flowers at the same 
time as the preceding, the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leai'cs in the same 
manner. 

Shan foil yong. — Hibiscus sp. This is a 
low' spreading shrub seldom exceeding 
four feet high. Grows plentifully on 
some of the inlands near Macao, in 
sandy ground, generally close to the 
sea shore. Flowers in June and July. 

Yong cha fa. — Camellia sesanqua, flores 
albi, pleni, parvi. 'lliis is a very rare 
plant and seems to be sufficiently diffe- 
rent from the other sorts to rank as 
a distinct species. The flowers are 
the least full of any of the double 
sorts, the leaves are much smaller and 
the whole plant more delicate. A plant 
of this variety was given to Mr. Beale 
about the begiuoing of 1808, by one 
of the security merchants, who said 
that it was sent to him from Pekin. It 
flowers at the same time as the other 
camellias, in the cold months. , 

Keang uam lam to keun. — Azalea indica, 
floribus cseruleis. This differs from the 
common blue Az. In. in growing more 
2 Z 2 
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bushy and stouter. TTIicrc is likewise 
a litt/e difference in the colour of the 
flower, tills approaching more to a 
purple. It is a scarce and valuable 
sort, and like most of the fine Ihiiigs 
among the Chinese at Canton, is digni- 
fied wiili the name of Kcang iitim, 
signifying the proviiiee of Nankin.* 

Kow le liaong. — Murraya species. This 
is a very handsome tree of tlic siiiallor 
size. Is much esteemed for tlie fra- 
grance of its flowers. The Chinese 
name imports that it is a plant emitting 
‘ its fragrance to the distance of nine 
Ics. 

Mok meeii shoo. — Boinhax ceiba. This 
tree is one of the largest growth in 
this part of the country, (t is deciduous, 
,aiid produces early in the spring a great 
profusion of handsojiie flowers before 
the leaves, 'riie Ciiinesc name signi- 
fies timber cotton tree. 

Ki tan fa. — Plumeria alba. This seems 
to be a spontaneous production of this 
part, but is not plentiful. Generally 
found singly in dry sandy soil in the 
Chinese burial grounds. 

Hoey Ong fa,— Pitiosponim 'I obira. ’’fliis 
is one of the plants commonly culti- 
vated for ornament. It is naturally a 
low bushy shiub. The flowers have a 
fine fragrance. Flowers in the spring 
inoiiths. 

Shuang to yirig to. — Amygdalus sp. Very 
fine double ilowering peach, differing 
inticli in the habit from the common 
double peach. 'J'his is a low growing 
plant, and generally cultivated in pots. 
Flow'ers in the Stn*ing nioiitlis. 

Kow pow shoo — Krythrina fulgens. A 
tree of the ordinary size, not very plen- 
tiful ill this part. Makes a fine shewy 
&pl)earatiee in the spring when in flow- 
- cr. At other times it is not a hand- 
some tree, having long thick naked 
branches with very few leaves. 

Keang nam kuiii ftin^.— liobiuioides. 
Handsome slender shrub, cultivated in 
the gardens at Cali ton, hot not %’Cry 
plcHtifnlly. FlowTrt in January or Fe- 
bruary. 

PsikSlK'k Lou — Piimca grauatnmfloribus 
albis. This plant produci's fruit similar 
in taste atfd ffttality to the common 
^pome granate. It is not plentifol. 

t Nankin having been the imperial residence 
during -a most floiinsliing period of the Cldnese 
Empire. 


ISlrw'ang to hong Shcac low or Ching yeep 
ihekiow. — Punica granatum, floribus 
plcnis, coccineis. Cultivated in most 
gardens at Canton, both in pots and in 
the open ground, for the sake of its 
brillitHit scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces ill great profusion most part of the 
summer. 

Ngat fa.— Alphiiiia nutans. This grows 
spontaneously among rocks on the lower 
parts of the hill.s in some of the islands 
near Macao. Cultirated in gardens at 
Canton. Flowers late in the spring. 

Shall shek low. — Gardenia affin. radicans. 
This is a wild shrub, growing plentifully 
in w'astc ground in almost all soils and 
situations, but most abundantly on 
ri^eky elevated ground. The Chinese 
name signifies wild pomegranate on 
account of the similarity of its fruit to 
that of the pomegranate. Flowers in 
the spring months, and ripens the fruit 
which is not edible in autumn. 

Ooiig she Iceii— Nyniphfiea, flores albi- 
This is an aquatic plant, cultivated in 
pots at Canton. Lin is the name given 
by the Chinese to the liliaceous aqua- 
tic.s. Ung-shi is the name for noon 
day,, in this case importing that the 
plant flowers only at noonday, and may 
be interpreted day-flowering water lily. 
Flowers in the sumincr months. 

Grewia Asiatica.— iTie tree from which 
this observation was made w’^as raised 
from sectl received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
Calcutta, in 1804. I’here are several 
trees of a considerable size now in a gen- 
tleman’s garden in Macao, one of which 
flowered for the first time in the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1808. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it produces a good fruit in 
Bengal. 

Psidium poiniferum.— This delicate little 
variety or species of the Guava wras in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla In 
1805, where it now flourislies and pro- 
duces fruit in abundance. The fruit as 
well as the leaves and whole tree is 
much smaller and more delic ate than 
the comiiiou sorts of Guava. Flowers 
in the spring and ripens its fruit in 
August and September. 

Gmclina.-i-The plant was raised from seed 
from Manilla in 1805. Grows well in 
this part of China^ and produces a sue- ^ 
cession of fine spikes of yellow flowers 
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most part of the summer. The charac- 
ters of fi’uctihcation nearjy, if not alto* 
gether (‘orrespond wirli Ueichard’s de- 
scription of tiiueliiia Asiatica. 

Hoak liinr lin — Habcrnaria siisarmae. 
Grows spoiittiiieoiisly iu moist, sandy, 
or gravelly ground, by the sides of 
small streams in some of tlic islands 
near Macao. Flowers in July. 

Kae-kap-ian — Geodoriim. 'Fliis grows 
wild in similar situations, as the pre* 
ccdiii:;, and ofteii in the same places. 
Flowers at the same time. 

Chek she! Ian — Maiaxis. This grows in 
the same situations, and flowers about 
tlie same time as the two preceding. 

Shek Ian — P<ithoide8. Tliis differs niucli 
iu the fructification, from the orchide- 
ous order, though there is a great si- 
milarily iu the hahit. Grows in tiic ca- 
vities of rocks on some of the barren 
hills near Macao. Flowers in July and 
August. 

Shan tsoo — (Jvaria. Large shrub or 
small tree. Grows spoiitaiieoiisly in 
thickets amnng other trees and shrubs 
iu the lower grounds of .some of the 
i.slaijds ill the vicinity of Macao. The 
Chinese name signifies wild plantain, 
so callerl from the kind of similarity of 
the shape and manner of producing its 
fruit to a bunch of plantains. Flowers 
ill June. 

Ta-shan-ying-chaw — Desmos, Hand- 


iss 

some bushy shrub. Grows spontane* 
ously and plentifully among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs in the vicinity of 
Macao. Flowers most part of the 
summer. 

Si shan yiiig chaw — RadsUra parvifolia. 
Tliis grows in similar situafions, and 
often in the same places, together with 
the preceding. Flowefc, dec. about the 
same time, 

Sliwang ton yok — Jiisticia. This is a low 
growing siiriib, used as a medicine by 
the Cliincse. A kind of poultice is made 
Of tlic bark and leaves, and H]>plied to 
wounds and sores. Grows sporktane- 
ously in .some of the islands in the vi- 
cinity of Macao. 

Shaii-yow mok — Kuonymus. Handsome 
growing shrub, corresponding in many 
respects to Thiiiibcrg’s description of 
Euoiiymiis Japonicus. Grows sponta- 
neously on the sides of hills among 
rocks near IMacao. Flowers in May. 

Ou Ian fa — ^'rhunbergia angustifulia. Cu- 
rious trailing or nmuing plant. Grow^s 
among large rocks on the side of a 
steep hill near the sea shore in the vi- 
cinity of Macao. (Jrows very well in 
pots, or otlierwise in a cultivated state. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Tsoo fa ton. Imligofcroides — small and 
.slender shrubby plant. Grows wild on 
dry stony ground near Macao. Flow- 
ers in April and May. 


7^ Two Lies, 


THE LARGE LIE AND THE LITTLE LIE. 

(From the . IrahicJ 


A MERCHANT was goiiig through a slave- 
market one day and happened to see a 
broker holding a boy by the ear for sale, 
and calling out, who will purchase a youth 
accomplished, stMisihle, learned and faith- 
ful, for one hundred Dirhunis ? * Why, 
iiiy good Sir,* said the merchant, * I sus- 
pect you must be crazy, for if your boy 
possess the qualities you mention, be is 
worth a thousand Dirhums.' ‘ (),* said the 
bit>kcr, * you see him shining and take him 
forsilver, bat if yon were acquainted with 
his failing you would probably find him 
copper.* * Pray what is his failing,* said 
the mcrttiant, ‘and what do you think 
thccauseof it ?* ‘ He tells everyyear/ said 


tiie broker, * a great lie and a little lie, 
and e.’ich of tliesc 1 consider as a very 
serious evil,* * Pooh pooh !* said the mer- 
chant, * 1 look upon this a.s a mere trifle.' 
fie accordingly purchased the boy and 
took him into his .service, and finding 
him expert and .skilful in duty, placed 
him at the head of all his servants. But 
it happened soiiietiine after, that the mer- 
chant accompanied by .some of his friends 
went out to his garden, and sent the boy 
home about sun.^et to bring him his ass, 
but the boy as soon as he approached his 
iiiaster*s house rent his clothes, and threw 
dust upon his head, and exclaimed, ‘ O 
alas, alas, my master ! the lord of my 
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bounty !* — ^The merchant’s wife concluded 
fiom his appearance that some misfor- 
|uue had happened to liiiii, and said, 
* alas, boy, what is the lucaiiing of this 
outcry ?• ‘Ah I* rcplic<l he, ‘the roof of the 
house lias fallen in upon my master and 
crashed hiin to pier - with all the other 
merchants.* The w'w:.. of the merchants 
who liappened to bj invited there by the 
lady of the house, as .soon as they heard 
the report of the slave heat their faces in 
despair, and began to run towards the 
garden, hut the boy got before them and 
entered it tearing his clothes like a frantic 
person and throwing dust on his head, in 
the same manner as he had done before 
the women. The merchants surprised at 
liis appearance asked the cause of his dis> 
tress. ‘ Ah ! I believe,’ he replied, ‘ a spark 
of fire escaped from the hands of one of 
the maid-servants and has set dre to your 
house, and I do not think there is a sin- 
gle child that has not been burned to 


death, nay not one even of the maid-ser- 
vants, nor one of your wives.' The mer- 
chants hearing this ran out all distracted, 
one wec])iiig for his sister and wife, the 
other for the daughter of his relation, but 
when they got about half way home, both 
parties 'met on the road and every one 
saw his friend safe, and discovered that 
the whole was a trick played upon them 
by the lying valet. ‘ Wliat has tempted 
you,* said his master, ‘ to this act ?* ‘Do 
younot know,*^replicd the boy, ‘ that I was 
bound to tell you every year a great lie 
and a little one ?* ‘Well, said the merchant, 
and under what class must I place the 
present? Is this the large lie or the little 
one ?* ‘ O this is the little lie, replied the 
boy, the large one you shall have bye and 
bye !* ‘This little lie,’ said the merchant, 

‘ will answer iny purpose. I now give you 
your liberty, so set off, and find some 
other person of more consequence to 
practise your large lie upon,* 
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ON THE RESTORATION OV LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

liy Charles Grants Jun, Esq, hL P. M, j'l, 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

(Concluded from page 244.J 

Meantime, what dubious contest on 
those plains 

With the faint dawn reluctant Night 
maintains ! 

Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn 
ascend. 

On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are 
given. 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of 
Heaven ; 

In thy dread mantle all her fates repose. 

Or bright with blessings, or o’crcast with 
woes ; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep. 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding 
weep. 

Oh.! to thy godlike destiny aiise \ 

Awake meet the purpose of the 
skies! 


Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India 
learn [burn ; 

What virtues round the shrine of empire 

Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius 
tower. 

Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or 
jmwer ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant's purple 
pride. 

Such fame as recks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, 
nor bare 

Thy conquering sword, tillJusticcask the 
war ; 

.lusticc alone can consecrate renown, 

Hcr's are the brightest rays in Glory’s 
crown ; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from 
crime. 

Let gentler arts awake at thy behest. 

And science soothe the Hindoo's mourn- 
ful breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around. 

For eye or ear, .soft bloom or tuneful 
sound s 
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fruits of all hues ou every grove display'd. 
And pour'd profuse the tamarind's gor- 
geous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford. 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhorr'd? 
While chain'd to dust, half struggling, half 
resign'd. 

Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended 
Mind, 

Disrobed of all her lineaments sublime. 
The daring hope whose glance outmeasur'd 
time. 

Warm passions to the voice of Rapture 
strung. 

And conscious thought, that told her 
whence she sprung. 

At Drahma's stern decree, as ages roll. 
New shapes of clay await th’ iinmurtal 
soul ; 

Darkling condemn'd informs obscene* to 
prowl. 

And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
I3e thine the task, his drooping eye to 
cheer. 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 
'I'o brighterheavens than proud Suiiicruf 
owns. 

Though girt with Indra and his burning 
thrones. 

Then shall he recognise the beams of day. 
And fling at once the four-fold chain X 
away ; 

Througli every limb a sudden life shall 
start, [heart; 

And sudden pulses spring around his 
Then all the deaden'd energies shall rise. 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these tliy trophies. Queen of many 
Isles ! [gent smiles. 

On these high Heaven shall shed indul- 
First by thy guardian voice to India led. 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven- born light 
shall stream, [blissful theme. 

New realms from thee shall catch the 
Unwonted warmth the soften'd savage 
feci. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban'd war- 
riors kneel, 

* The Hindht of the lowest class firmly believe 
themselves to be of the same species as the jack- 
als i and are taught, that through eternal trans- 
migrations they shall never rise higher than those 
animals. 

t Sumeni is the mountain on which Indra’s 
heaven is placed. 

t In allusion to the four castes. 


The prostrate East submit her jewell'd 
pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Fam'd Ava's walls Messiah's name shall 
own, 

Where haughty splendor guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall h^r, and Ceylon's 
bowers. 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin's 
towers,* 

Where, shciith'd in sullen pomp, the Tar- 
tar lord 

Forgetful slumbers o'er his idle sword : 

O'er all the plains, where barbarous 
hordes afar 

Oil panting steeds pursue the roving war. 

Soft notes of joy tU' eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And snioothc the terrors of the arctie 
year ; 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows. 

Through varying realms, one tide of bles- 
sing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, un- 
bind 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with 
mind ; 

With sudden youth shall slumb'ring 
Science start. 

And call to life each long-forgotten art. 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new ex - 
plore. 

And breathe to wond'ritig worlds her 
mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come ! E'en now iny eyes 
behold, 

In distant view, the wish'd-for age un- 
fold. 

Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll be- 
tween, 

A wand’riiig gleam foretells th* ascending 
scene! 

Ob, doom'd victorious from thy wounds 
to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps 
for thee 

Through Time's press'd ranks bring on tlie 
jubilee! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick 
array, [way. 

Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph 

Hail First and Greatest, inexpressive name. 

Substantial Wis^m, God, with God the 
same ! 

• The Whiig Blver. 
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Oil Light, which fthadef of fierceit glory 
veil. 

Oh human Essence, mix'd with Godhead, 
hail! 

Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy 
sovereign call. 

And but for Tliee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy lieavens, thou Mightiest, 
and descend, [attend. 

While Truth and Peace thy radiant march 
With wearied ho{)Cs tliy tliousaiid empires 
groan. 

Our aching eyes demand thy promis'd 
throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sun> 
shine far ! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold 
star ! 

Then, while transported i\sia kneels 
around. 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories 
crown'd. 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges' margin 
laid. 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted 
sliadc, 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 
And pour in rapturous Vctsc his flowing 
h^art. 

Stamp’d in immortal light on future days. 
Through all the strain his country’s joys 
shall blaze ; 

The Sanscrit song be warm’d with hea- 
venly fires, 

And themes divine awake from Indian 
lyres. 

INSCRIBED 

By the Officers of the 2d Regiment N, J. 

Integer viTig. 

Horace. 

Mourn we Caledonia's son 
Whose early race of glory’s run ! 

Let me mourn my Borthwick's doom 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 

Faith was thine-— sincere as plighted. 
Honor— without staSii or spot, 
Plnpaess — till the wrong'd were righted. 
Bravery, softness— how united S 

What manly virtue bad’s t thou not ? 
Oh, that Death, the link should sever ! 
Bond of W>|oo, .bso^e for ever. 

Thy friend no more shall see and hear thee. 
And oh ! no m.ore the foe shall fear thee. 


Now t<N> no more in friendly vying 
Shalt thou pursue the mimic fight 
On chequer'd board inanoeuv'ring — try- 
ing 

As ill war's real game, thy might, 
When on the fot', nnwaru'd for flight 
Thy little band unwearied prest 

Led by the glimmering doubtful light 
Which faintly ting’d the east and west. 

Thy musketry in flaming vollies sped 
Retaliation on each bandit’s head. 

Rous'd by th' alarm 
Their squadrons arm ; 

But from the carnage, routed, shatter’d, 
fled. - 

More — much more it would have griev'd 
me. 

If thon had’stdied by dastard's spear ; 
Heaven — thy duty done— relieved thee. 
And laid thee on tli* untimely bier. 
Oh, what promise then was blighted ! 

Oh, what faculties heiiighted ! 

Scotia, Scotia, uioiirii thy son 
Whose early race of glory’s run. 
Mourn thy Borthwick's early doom'T 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 
Jrfjnaud. A Brother Oeficek. 

THE SIGHS OF AUTUMN. 

The days of spring, could I regain. 

My summer's sun, could 1 detain. 

I'd seek, O maid, to woo thee ; — 

But summer’s sun is long gone by, 

Cold winter fast approaches nigh. 

And tells that 1 must lose thee. 

And yet the spark, wliich love can flame. 
The fire wliich love alone can tame. 

Is still alive within mc; 

Else why should I with passion view. 
That shape, that air, those eyes so blue. 
Which torture, burn, and wound me ! 

No, no, the leaves of autumn fade, 

The season's past to woo the maid. 

And 1 must learn to lose her — 

And tho’ within this fading frame 
An altar burns to her dear name, 

I must, 1 must forget her. 

Then since, sweet flow’r, you can’t be 
mine. 

And time and fate do both combioe* 

Alas ! my hopes to sever-* 

At least viiiYi/triendeMp thee 1 greet 
As spring and autumn cannot meet— 
Then farewell love for evei*. 

Sept. 8, 1817. 


T. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS! 


S/r Thomas Stamford Ihtffles fJk- 
tory of Java. 

(Continued from pa^e 26*0.^ 

AUhougli still numerous, they are r<»u- 
sulcred to have (iecreased since the civil 
war in 1742, during which, not only a 
liirge pro{>ortjon of the Chinese popula- 
tion was massacred by the Dutch in the 
town of Batavia, but a <U‘crce of exter- 
mination was proclaimed against them 
throughout the island. 

The natives of the Coroinandcl and 
Malabar coasts, who reside on Java, are 
usually termed Moors. They appear to 
be the remnant of a once extensive class 
of settlers ; hut their nuiubers have con- 
siderably decreased since the establish- 
iiieiit of the Dutch monopoly, and the ab- 
solute extinction of the native trade with 
India, which we have reason to believe 
was once very extensive. 'J’ruding ves- 
sels, in considerable numbers, still conti- 
nue to proceed from the Coroinaiuhd coast 
to Sumatra, I'eiiaug, and Malacca, but 
they no longer frequent Java. 

Bugis and Malayus arc estahlislied in 
all the maritime capitals of Java. They 
have their own quarter of the town allol- 
ed to them, in the same manner as the 
Chinese, and are subject to the immedi- 
ate authority of their respective captains. 

Among the Arabs are many merebauts, 
but the majority are priests. Their prin- 
cipal resort is Gresik, the spot where .Ma- 
hometanism was first extensively planted 
on Java. They arc seldom of geuiiiiie 
Arab birth, but mostly a mixed ra<v he- 
iweeu the Arabs and the natives of ilu; 
islands. P. 75. 

The numbers of the several de- 
scriptions of foreigners mentioned 
ill the throe last paragraphs, ive are 
not able to find any precise esti- 
mate of. A General StatLstic 
Table of the Population of the 
Districts under the authority of 
the British Govermnent in .Java, 
as far as the same could be ascer- 
tained, for the years 1812 — 18,” 
gives the following totals: — 
Europeans and the de- 
scendants of Europeans, 

under 3,000 

Arabs and Moors . . G20 

Asiatic c/bwrw.— -No. 22. 


Malayus, Bugis, and othetf 

Eastern Mahomed ans, 

about 30,000 

Priests 1 0,800 

Slaves 20,300 

These numbers do not include 
Bantam, of which heretofore im- 
portant kingdom, the total popula- 
tion is given in jiage 214 of the se- 
cond volume, at about 232,000—* 
classes not distinguished. 

Whether it he from the nature of 
the subject, in itself so revolting 
to humanity ; or from fearing that 
we can do but little good where we 
arc earnest to do so much ; or 
feeling that we can add nothing to 
the strength of the arguments a 
thousand times urged on this un« 
happy topic — which of these, or 
if all, combined with other rea- 
sons, it may be, we cannot say~ 
but the sad subject of slavery we 
seem to enter on with sickening re- 
luctance. 

We admit that slavery among the 
natives of India asKumtis coiin>ara- 
tively a mild mitigated form. Still 
“ slavery, thou art a bitter por- 
tion 1” The Mahoinedans, zealous 
for converts, uniformly bring up 
their slaves in their own religion; 
and usually treat them as members 
of their family. A great majority 
of the slaves in India we imagine 
to belong to Mahoinedans... The 
Hindus rarely have slaves. They 
are not able to chusc their own re- 
ligion for them, but always treat 
them kindly. How lamentable is 
it to he forced to say that the 
Christians treat their slaves by far 
the worst of any people in India- 
We speak of things that xvere ; and 
shall be well pleased to be taid and 
convinced that they now are not— 
but the cruelty of the Dutch and 

Portuguese— particularly, whisMf J5 

VoL. IV. 3 A 
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still more lamentable, of the wo- 
men, to their domestic slaves, is 
or, we will modify our assertion— 
tufls, notorious. It has been known 
too often by the writers of this ar- 
ticle. Of the English, thank hea- 
ven, they cannot make the like re- 
mark. But one particular may be 
noticed, peculiar, we believe, to 
the English. Unlike the Maho- 
medans or the Papist Christians, 
the English in the cast were indif- 
ferent to the religion of their slaves. 
Many instances we have known of 
their being attended and converted 
by Papish priests, taken to their 
churches, and baptized, instructed, 
married and buried, in the rites of 
the Roman church : and more than 
one instance of this in the families 
of Protestant clergymen. Nay — 
perhaps still more extraordinary — 
we have known Englishmen choose 
tlieir slaves should be Mahome- 
dans ! But, what may be thought 
yet more extraordinary — we de- 
clare that during a residence of 
more than twelve years in different 
parts of India, we do not recollect 
a single instance of any English- 
man or woman causing his or her 
domestic slave or Christian ser- 
vant to be educated as a Protes- 
tant, or taken to a Protestant 
church. We do not say that it is 
not, or never was done — but we 
believe it was done very seldom. 

We have already noticed that 
the number of slaves on the island 
of Java immediately subject to 
European authority, is estimated 
at about 20,300. The native Ja- 
vans are, however, never reduced 
to this condition ; or if they should 
liappen to be seized and sold by 
pirates, a proof of their origin 
would procure their relesise. There 
is no trace in the history, laws, or 
usage of the Javans, of slavery 
having ever existed among them. 
The slave merchants resort to the 
neighbouring islands for a supply; 
and procure the greatest numbers 
from Bali and Celebes. The total 
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amount may.b% estimated at about 
thirty thousand. ** These slaves 
are the property of Europeans and 
Chinese alone.’^ This wants some 
qualification — the native chiefs 
never require the services of slaves 
or engage in the traffic of slavery-” 
P. 76. This is an amiable trait of 
character that we dwell on with 
great pleasure. The Dutch we 
are told treat their slaves kindly. 
Of their condition under the Chi- 
nese, we have perceived no direct 
notice ; but may, we think, infer 
no severity of conduct toward them. 

On the conquest of the island by tlie 
British in 1811, steps were i in mediately 
taken to check farther iniportatinii ; anil 
as soon as it was known that the horriit' 
traflic in slaves was declared a felony by 
the British paiiiauient, it was not per- 
mitted tor an instant to disc^race a region 
to whitrh the British aiulsoiity extended. 
The folly and perfect uselessness of slavery 
on Java lias been often pointed out bv 
Dutch commissioners and Dutch authors. 
P. 77. 

The regulations introduced and 
enforced by the English for the 
abolition of the slave trade on 
Java, are detailed with suitable 
reflections ; and we copy with 
pride and pleasure, the following 
paragraph from p. 78. 

The Javans, during the residence of the* 
British on Java, have been found perfect- 
ly trustworthy, faithful and industrious. 
The coiitirniaiu-c »>f the traffic for one day 
longer serves but. to lower the European 
in the eyes of the native, who, gratified 
with the measures adopted by tlie British 
government in its suppression, stands him- 
self pure of the foul sin. To the credit 
of the Javan character, and the honour 
of the individual, it should be known 
that when the proclamation of the Bri- 
tish government was published, requiring 
the registration of all slaves, and declar- 
ing that such as were not registered by a 
certain day should be entitled to their 
emancipation, the Pahnambahan of Su- 
iiicnap, who had iulicrited in his familv 
domestic slaves to the number of not less 
than fifty, proudly said, “ then I will 
not register ray slaves — they shall be free : 
hi then o they have been kept such, be- ' 
cause it was the custom, and the Dutch 
liked to be attended by slaves. Long have 
1 felt shame^ and my blood has run cold» 
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TvlieD 1 Iisivc reflected on what I once saw 
at Batavia and Semarang, where human 
beings were exposed for sale, placed on a 
tables and examined like sheep and oxen.'* 

An institution was immediately 
set on foot, and joined by many of 
the Dutch inhabitants, w^hich took 
for its basis the principles of the 
African association, and directed 
its earliest care to a provision for 
the numerous slaves restored to 
liberty. 

As far as regards Java therefore 
we trust, that the “ good cause” 
will continue in a fair train. But 
the system of slavery in the Ma- 
layan countries exhibits we fear 
a widely different aspect. The 
sources are chiefly jiiracy, con- 
quest, kidnapping, and the penal- 
ties of the Malayan law respect- 
ing debts and misdemeanors. The 
crews of vessels captured by pi- 
rates arc generally sold at the first 
market. Captives taken in wars 
are employed in domestic and 
agricultural slavery, where no op- 
portunities offer for sale. But 
this is not often tlie case, so many 
being constantly required by the 
Arab and Chinese traders, and 
heretofore by the Dutch. Many 
of the Arab trading vessels are 
almost exclusively manned by the 
slaves of the owner ; little difficul- 
ty being found in their progress 
from island to island of obtaining 
men, cither by purcliase, in pre- 
sents, or, if these fail, by stealing 
them. The Pagan inhabitants of 
Bali, Celebes, New Guinea, and 
other easterly people are the chief 
victims of the kidnapping system 
-—as being infidels they arc consi- 
dered fair booty. 

Although in British India the 
traffic in slaves is, and has long 
been prohibited ; and, indeed, 
slavery itself by an edict issued by 
Marquis Wellesley early in 1805; 
yet in the progress of our con- 
quests the English government 
even have occasionally become the 
owpers of slaves. To the Malay- 
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an nations Lord Minto gave an 
earnest of our sentiments, by 
emancipating all government slaves 
‘ at Malacca on our king’s birth day 
in 1811, and ordaining that none 
should thereafter be received or 
considered as government proper- 
ty. We are fartlier gratified at 
reading in p. that “ the Ma- 
dras government prohibited the 
traffic so early as 1682 a fact to 
us equally new and pleasing. 

We have done much no doubt. 
But, as is reiterated from all quar- 
ters, much yet remains to be done 
ill furtherance of the holy object 
of abolishing the slave trade. It 
may not perhaps be desirable to 
weaken the virtuous efforts of our 
abolitionists by distracting their 
attention to very distant evils, 
wliilefully occupied by nearer atro- 
cities. But we hope that a minute 
will be made on th6 records of our 
Association of the information given 
by Sir Thomas Raffles on the state 
of slavery in the eastern archipe- 
lago, that ill due season their at- 
tention may be extended in view 
to its amelioration ; and as far as 
Europeans are concerned, to the 
abolition of the trade. It is no 
argument to say, that if discon- 
tinued by Pmropeans it will conti- 
nue and increase in native hands : 
it is therefore idle to offer a formal 
refutation. But this is evident, 
that wherever commerce is found 
fiourishing, Europeans are, in these 
enterprising •days, the prime mov- 
ers in it ; and if dealing in slaves 
be by them discontinued and dis- 
couraged, it will soon cease to be 
an evil, comparatively, and in due 
time we trust, positively speaking. 

Since our restoration of autho- 
rity in the eastern isles to the 
Dutch, our influence is, of course, 
greatly diniiniHhed in that exten- 
sive and interesting quarter of the 
world ; but it is not wholly done 
away. Our Indian governments, 
at home and abroad, cannot ren- 
der a more acceptable service to 

3 A 2 
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dieir country, than by putting tlie 
whole weiglit of their authority 
and influence in opposition to this 
odious trade, throughout Asia- 
We trust and believe that they do 
^ ; and we are, aiul shall be, at 
all times happy iu having oppor- 
tunities of gratifying our readers 
with the particular grounds of our 
hope and belief on this head. 

We will not quit the subject of 
slavery, without referring our read- 
ers, and every well wisher to the 
cause of its abolition — wliicli in 
our minds is nearly equivalent to 
the cause of virtue and humanity 
—to the concluding pages of the 
4LrtIcle V of the appendix to the 
second volume. A few heads of 
the information there given we 
will extract in an abridged form« 

** There are exiiniplrs of whole villages 
becouiing slaves- — of the thousunds cx- 
]H)rced annually from Makasar, the great- 
er poitioti consisteil of persons kidnapped 
l»y people acting under the authority of 
tiic European residents, or the princes of 
the country— they are reduced to this 
condition by the most insidious and cruel 
jiieans— it is reported of one factor, that 
be exported iiiue Jiuudrcd in a year — the 
factors of the dillcienl Dutch factories 
traded iu slaves— tJie sale of their sub- 
jects constituted one chief source' of the 
revenue of the Kujahs — the coniributiun 
to the Dutch Wiis measured in gold, silver 
or slaves — hi a treaty iua<le between the 
people of Glia and Admiral Speeliiiun the 
payment of a certain snin was stipulated, 
or a thousand slaves— the respective I’rict b 
at Makasar were twenty dollars fur a 
grown lad, and forty for a young wonian, 
legitimately obtained ; for Uiosc kidnap- 
ped half those sums,” P. clxxxix. 

This may suffice. Notwithstand- 
ing all tlie horrid facts developed 
by earlier evidences, something 
yet more harrowing seems reserved 
for later investigations of this sad 
work. The atrocities of the west 
aeem, if iiossible, outdone by the 
villany of the east, as described 
and rej^Tobuted in reports given in 
tlm article F of the Appendix, as 
.well by Dut 9 h as by English wri* 
lers. . 

Having bad occasion to advert 
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to some pas^ges of a tendency to 
reflect on the policy and humanity 
of the Dutch government and in- 
habitants of Java, w'e are glad of 
the opportunity of saying that on 
the subject of the slave trade there 
are many virtuous examples of a 
pro|)er feeling ; and we will hope 
tliat in zealously promoting the 
views of the Javan benevolent in- 
stitution formed at Batavia in 1816, 
all former lapses may be redeemed. 
Seeing the happy effects produced 
by the interposition of the Eng* 
lish while they possessed “ a little 
brief authority,’' in the eastern isles, 
is higlily encouraging to those of 
our successors disposed to strike 
into, or continue in the right patli. 
So much done in so short a time, 
taking a more extended view, may 
encourage the friends of virtue to 
hope that, if not in our days, in 
those of our children, this foul 
stain may be washed away. What 
a triumph to Christianity to have 
been the sole cause — to England 
to have been si) instrumental in 
promoting the effect. On some 
occasions we may feel a national, 
perhaps narrow jealousy, of other 
people outrunning us in some ca- 
reer of competition. On this we 
have none. Happy should we be^ 
if every people under tlie suu 
would, were there scope for it, 
exceed us in this blessed work* 
While we strive all we can, wc shall 
be w'ell satisfied to do the least of 
any, and on this point to seem to 
be the least virtuous people in the 
world* 

The iiihahltaiits of Java ami Madura 
arc ill stature ratlitT below the middle 
size, though not so short as the Bugis and 
many of the other islanders. They are, 
upon the whole, well shaped, though less 
reiiiarkahly so than the Malayus, and 
erect iu tiieir figures. Their limbs are 
slender, and the wrists and ankles pro- 
portionably small. Ill general they al- 
low the body to retain its natural shape. 
The only exceptions to this observation' 
are, an attempt to prevent the growth of 
the waist, by compressing it into the nar- 
rowest limits $ and flie practice still inofB 
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injurious to female elegance, of drawing 
too tightly that part of the ilress which 
covers the bosom. Deformity is very rare 
among them*. The forehead isliigh, the 
eyebrows w'tdl marked, and distant from 
ihe eyes, which are soiiicwhat Chinese, 
or rather Tartar, in the forniiUion of the 
inner angle. The colour of the eye is 
dark ; the nose small and soiiiewliat flat, 
but less so than that of the islanders in 
general. ''I'lie mouth is well formed, hut 
the lips are large, and their beauty gene- 
rally injured by the praetiee of filing and 
dyeing tlie teeth black, and by the use of 
(ubaceo, siri, &c. 'liie cheekliones are 
usually iiromiiieiit ; the beard very scan - 
ty ; the hair of the head generally lank 
and black, but sometimes waving in curls, 
and partially tinged with a deep reddish 
brown colour. 'J'he countenaiici* is mild, 
placid aiirl thoiighlful, and easily expres- 
ses respect, gaiety, earnestness, indifler- 
eiice, bashfulncss, or anxiety. 

fn complexion the Javans, as well as 
the otlier eastern islanders, may be con- 
sidered rather as a yellow than a cop|)cr- 
coloured, or black race. Their standard 
of beauty, in this respect, is “ a virgin 
gold colour except jierhaps in some 
few districts in the inountuiiious parts of 
the comiiry, where a ruddy tinge is oc- 
casioned by the climate, they want the 
degnu? of red requisite to give them a 
coppcrisli hue. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that they are gcmcrally darker Ilian 
the tribes of the neighbouring Kslands ; 
especially the inhabitants of the eastern 
districts, who may indeed be coiisklered 
iis having more delicate features, and 
bearing a more distinct impression of In- 
dian coloni/.ation, than those of the west- 
ern or Suiida districts. The Suiidas ex- 
hibit many features of a mountainous 
race. They are shorter, stouter, hardier, 
and more active men, than Ihe inliabit- 
aiits of the coast and eastern districts. 
In some respect.s they resemble the Ma- 
durese, who display a more martial and 
iiidepoinleiit air, aud move with a bolder 

^ In p. (K), it is noticed that nn Javfi, as well 
as on Sumatra, there are certain niountainous 
districts, in which the people are subji ct to 
those lai gc wens in the throat termed in Europe 
goitres, 'J'hc cause is g»uier;dly ascribed to the 
quality of the water } but there seems good 
ground for concluding, that ills rather to be trac- 
ed to the atmospiiere. In proof ofiliis it m.iy be 
mentioned, that there is a village mar the foot 
of the Tenggar mountains in the eastern part of 
the island, where every family is atlliclcd with 
It, while another village at a greater elevation 
through which the stream descends which serves 
for the use of botli, there exists no such defor^ 
mity. These wens arc considered hereditary, 
and seem thus independent of situation. A 
branch of the family of the present Adipatl of 
Bandung is sub)cct to them, and it is remarkable 
tiiat they prevail ciiiefly among the women in 
that family. They neither produce positive sutiier- 
ing, nor occasion early death, and may be consi- 
dered rather as deformities ihan diseases. It is 
never attempted to remove tlieinf* 
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carriage tliau the natives of Java^ A con- 
siderable difference exist.<« in person and 
features between the higher and lower 
clas.«tes ; more indeed than seems attribu- 
table to difference of empluyment and 
treatment. The features and limbs of 
the chiefs are more delicate and approach 
more nearly to those of the inhabitants of 
western India, while those of the com- 
mon people retain more marked traces of 
the flock from which ific islands were ori- 
ginally peopled. Ill colour there are many 
different families and ditfemit districts, 
some iHiing much darker than others. 
Among many of the chiefs a .strong mix- 
ture of the Chinese is clearly discernible : 
the Arab features are seldom found ex- 
cept among the priests, and some few fa- 
milies of the liigliest rank,'* F. GO. 

In common with the Sumatrans, and 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago aud 
.southern part of the peninsula, both scxe.s 
of all ranks have the custom of tiling and 
hlackciiiiig the leeth, it being considered 
so disgraceful to allow them to remain 

white like a dog's." 'J'he operation is 
p(u-forincd when the children arc about 
eight or nine years of age and i.s a very 
painful one. The object is to make the 
front teeth concave, and by tiling away the 
enamel, to render them better adapted for 
receiving the black dye. This extraor- 
dinary aud barbarous * custom tends to 
destroy the te< th at an early age, and with 
tlic use of tobacco, siri, or betel and lime, 
wliicli are (rontiiiually chewed, generally 
greatly disfigures the mouth. The Javans, 
however, do not file away the teeth so 
much as is usual with sonic of the other 
islanders, nor do lliey set them in gold, as 
is the case with the Sumatrans. Neither 
do they distend the lobe of the car, to 
that cnoriiioiis extent practised in Bali 
and elsewhere, and wliicli is observed in 
the representation of Budh. This has 
been discontinued since the introduction 
of Mahometanism. F. 9t>. 

The women, in general, are not so 
good looking as the men ; and to Euro- 
peans many of them, particularly when 
advanced in years, appear hideously ugly. 
But among the lower orders, much of this 
deficiency of personal comeliness is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the severe duties 
whicli they have to perform in the field, to 
tlic hardships they have to undergo in car- 
rying oppressive burthens, and to expo- 
sure in a sultry climate. On the neigh- 
bouring island of Bali, where the condi- 
tiou of the women among the peasantry 
does not appear by any means so oppress- 
ed and degraded, they exhibit coiisidcra^ 
blc personal beauty ; and even in Java, 

• The Canareese, living between tJie riven 
Tooinbudra and Kaveri, and eomc contiguous 
people, have the naage of blackening their teeth 
pretty generally j the operation of fliing them is 
not, we believer known in the Dekkan, Rev, 
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the biji^hcr orders of them, being kept 
within doors, have a very decided supe- 
riority in this respect. 

In manners the Javiins arc easy and 
courteous, and respectful even to timidity ; 
they have a great sense of propriety and 
are never rude or abrupt. In tlieir de- 
portment they arc; pliant and graceful, the 
people of condition carrying with them a 
considerable air of fashion, and receiving 
the gaze of the curious without being at 
all disconcerted. In their delivery tlicy 
arc in general very circumspect ami even 
slow, though not deficieiiL in animation 
when necessary. P. fiO. 

I.ii the transactions of riiom y concerns, 
the women arc uiiivt'rsally considered .su- 
perior to the nxMi, and from ihi; coniiiioit 
labourers to the chief of a ])rovinre, it is 
usual for the hiisbaiid to entnisr his pe- 
cuniary afTairs entirely to his wife. "I’lic 
women alone attend the markets, and con- 
duct all the husine.ss of buying aiidbielliiig. 

It is proverbial to say the .lavuii men are 
fools ill money concerns. P. 353. 

It is part of the domestic economy, that 
the women of the family should provide 
the men with the cloilis necessary for 
their apfuirel, and from the first eou.sort 
of the sovereign to the wife <if the lowe.st 
peasant, the same rule is observed. In 
every cottage there is a s]uuniiig wheel 
and a loom, and in all ranks a man is ac- 
customed to pride hiin.sclf on the beauty 
of a ilolh wove either hy his wife, mis- 
tros.s or daughter. P. 8(», 

TIic features, persons, dress, &c. 
of the Javans are more faniiliurized 
to us than they could be from mere 
description, by various plates re- 
presenting different classes and 
characters of the people. Of these 
plates it is difficult to speak in 
terms of sufficient conmicndution. 
We could not readily point out a 
work more elegantly or appropri- 
ately embellished and illustrated 
than that by which wc arc at this 
moment instructed and gratified. 
Though, for example, we are at 
page 86 of the first volume, pro- 
fessedly presented with a “ Javan 
woman of the lowest class,*’ yet the 
beautiful arrangement of the land- 
scape, including habitations, car- 
riages, animals, rustic imple- 
ments, &c. familiarizes us with all 
these and other interesting points 
of topography, as well as with the 
persons and costume of the inha- 
mtants. The sainc may be said of 
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the other numerous plates : it may 
indeed be sufficient to say that they 
are from the unrivalled hand of 
Daniel. 

When speaking of their fondness for 
show or state, I noticed that the Javans 
were at the same time distinguished by 
neatness and cleanliness ; qualities not 
always combined with the former. That 
they arc in most respects remarkable for 
their neatness cannot be denied : to tbeir 
personal cleanliness there are exceptions. 
This is however chiefly true of the higher 
classes, and especially those wlio mix with 
Kuropeatis ; hut the common .Tuvan, 
though more cleanly than the Chinese and 
even the Kuropeaii, would suffer hy a com- 
parison in that particular with the natives 
of western India. 

The common ])eople generally bathe 
once a day, others only once in two or 
three days. None of any rank anoint tlie 
body with grease, as is the ease with the 
natives of western India ; * but they abun- 
dantly oil their hair, which among the 
common people, on account of its length, 
is too often Hlthy in the extreme. They 
arc ueeiistomed to arrange the hair with 
a eoairse comb, but the use of tin; .small 
toothed comb is unknown, its ofHce being 
invariably performed by the hands of wo- 
men. Near Batavia, anil .some of the 
low capitals of the coast, itds not unusual 
to see on the road side women thus .em- 
ployed for the benefit of passengers, at a 
certain rate i>er bead, who siibiiiit to it a.s 
naturally as an Knglish lahourer goes into 
a barber's shop to be shaved fora penny. 
The Malayans accuse the Javans of eating 
what they find on these oeeasions. "nds, 
liowever, appears to be a calumny : the 
Javans confess to biting, bnt deny the 
swallowing. The |>raetiee of the women 
cleaning the men's liair is referred to by 
tlic Javans, as of very aiieieiit date. 
P. 354. 

Passing with our author from 
this disgusting particular, not 
however, without its parallel in 
other parts of the East, and in 
China even exceeded, we shall 
next touch on the character and 
disposition of the Javans, on which 
points he is very communicative 
and intelligent. He has, we think, 
fully succeeded in giving his read- 
ers a fair and good account of his 
late subjects ; and as far as wc are 

« We read this with some surprise and frit 
disposed to ask which descriptions or classes of 
the natives ot Western India arc in the habit of 
anointing their bodies with grease i Rev, 
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concerned, he has, we confess, 
and we are thankful for it, in some 
degjree lessened certain prejudices 
that we, forming perhaps “ general 
notions from the rascal few,*' had 
assuredly imbibed, touching the 
character and disposition of the 
Javans, as well as of the Malayans 
generally- 

If. however, the character which 
Sir T. Raffles gives of the Javans 
be correct, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to oppose our opinion, 
formed from a very sliglit local and 
some personal knowledge, to liis, 
these arc a much injured people. 
Jono de Barros declares that ‘‘ the 
Javans are proud, brave, and trea- 
cherous, and so vindictive, that 
for any slight ottence (and they 
consider as the most unpardonable 
the touching of their forehead with 
your hand) they declare amok to 
revenge it.'* Diego de Couta, in 
a like strain, tells us, “ that the 
natives of Java are so proud that 
they think all mankind their inferi- 
ors; so that if a Javan were pass- 
ing along the street, ami saw a na- 
tive of any other country standing 
on a liillock or place raised higher 
tlian the ground on which lie was 
w'ulking, if such person did not 
immediately come down until lie 
should have passed, the Javan 
would kill him, for he will permit 
no person to stand above him ; nor 
would a Javan carry any weight or 
burthen on his head, even if they 
should tlircaten to kill him. They 
arc a brave and determined race 
of men, and for any slight offence 
will run amok to be revenged ; and 
even if they are run through and 
through with a lance, they will ad- 
vance until they close with their 
adversary.*’ 

This may suffice as to the early 
records of Javan character. The 
insults heaped upon the injuries 
which they have received from 
their late oppressors, we shall not 
quote. Throughout western India 
the Malay seamen bear a horrid, 
character for the notoriously atro- 
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cious treachery of their conduct. 
And although we are aware that 
the Malays must not generally be 
confounded with the Javans, yet 
in this case we are told that, — 

Although but few of the natives of 
Java venture their property in foreign spe- 
culations, it is of them almost exclusive- 
ly, that the class of foreign sailors, known 
in the cast under the general denomina- 
tion of Malays is composed. P. 201. 

Thus, rather confirming our ear- 
lier impressions on a certain and 
important point in tlie Javan and 
Malay character. Our author has 
taken some pains to correct these 
impressions ; and to a certain de- 
gree wo admit, and repeat, he has 
succeeded : yet we cannot admit 
the justness of his conclusion on 
the question of mutiny, treachery, 
robbery and murder in their worst 
forms, so commonly attributed to, 
and so frcipiently occurring on the 
part of the Javan seamen, nume- 
rously employed in the country 
trade of India. We cannot go 
nearly the length of allowing (after 
giving his reasonings every weight) 
that, — 

la geni'viil, so little cure seems to be 
devoted to the comforts of these people 
(the Javan sailors employcil as above) and 
so iiiucii violence otlcred to their habits 
that a person accii.itomcd to observe the 
cause of human actions, and to calculate 
the force of excited |>assiona, is aliiif>st 
surprised to find tlic iii-staiices of iimtiiiy 
ami retaliation are .so few. P. 20.'^, 

On this point, wc cannot but 
think that the author has believed 
and said more tlian existing facts 
warrant. The ship owners, in- 
surance officers, commanders and 
officers of British India, con-» 
nected with fioating property navi- 
gated by Malays, can tell too many 
sad stories of their horrible con- 
duct beyond that of any oilier 
race of men, that it is impossible 
to believe them more sinned 
against than sinning.” We have, 
we think, a recollection of a pub- 
lic proposition at one of our Indian 
presidencies to exclude them alto- 
gether on account of their trea- 
chery, from our maritime employ. 
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In some of our numbers we have 
had occasion to give statements of 
conduct of the nature adverted to, 
on the part of the Malays or Ja- 
vans : and even in those numbers 
in which this review of their his- 
tory appears, our pages are not 
free from such damning records. 

In the course of our extracts, 
farther opportunities will be afford- 
ed our readers of forming a judge- 
ment of the character and dispo- 
sition of the Javans. 'Vilified as 
they have long been by their ty- 
rannic rulers, as well as by most 
writers who have visited and de- 
scribed them, the unfortunate in- 
habitants of this injured land have 
certainly not had a fair trial at the 
bar of public estimation. Their 
character has stood, therefore, 
very low. The testimony of Sir 
T. RafHes must have, in part, the 
effect he desires, of elevating them 
in the public mind. We are ready 
to make them reparation for our 
share of the injurious invective, if 
it be injurious, levelled at them, and 
to give our author every credit for 
believing all belicv.able good of 
those that he has happily had such 
an opportunity of benefiting. And 
while duly appreciating his oppor- 
tunities also of forming, from ac- 
tual observation and experience, 
an accurate judgement of their 
character, we must not forget that 
man seldom wears a* fairer appear- 
ance, or assumes greater amenities, 
than when in the presence of a 
just and generous ruler, from whom 
he is receiving or expecting bene- 
fits. In these relative situations 
stood Sir T. Raffles and his sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Java. 

There are no establishineiits for teach- 
ing the sciences, and there is little spirit 
ot' acieDtihe rcaeaTch' among them. The 
cummon people have little leisure or incli- 
iiBtiou for improving their minds or ac- 
quiring iiifurmatiou, but they are far from 
being deficient in natural sagacity and do- 
cility. .llieir organs are acute and deli- 
cate, tlieir obser^tion is ready, and their 
Judgeiuent of diuracter is generally cor- 
rect. hike iBOSt eastern nations, they 
are enthusiastic admirers of poetry, and 
possess a ddicote ear for music. No 
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people can be more tractable; abd aU 
though their external apjKMrciiicc indi- 
cates listlc.ssness, and sometimes stupidi- 
ty, none j)os.sess a quicker apprehciisiou 

wliat is clearly stated, or attain a more 
rapid proficiency in what they have a de- 
sire to IcaVii. All uiiinstrneted people are 
often credulous, and tlie .Tavaiis are re- 
iiiaikable for tlieir unsuspecting and al- 
most ini an Li lie credulity. They lend an 
easy credence to oiiiciis, to prognostics, 
to prophets and to ijuacks. 'i'heir pro- 
fession of Malioiuctanism has not relieved 
them from the superstitious ]>rejiidires 
and observances of an exterior worship ; 
they ai‘e thus open to the aeeiiniulated de- 
lusion of two religious systems. 

AUlioiigh on many occasions listless 
and unenterprising, their religious enthiv- 
siasm is no sooner excited, than they be- 
come at once adventurous and persever- 
ing, esteeming no labour arduous, no re- 
sult impossible, and no privation painful. 
Their pn‘jiidii*e.s arc neither very numer- 
ous nor unyielding, and seem generally, 
to have originated in some laudable feel- 
ing, or amiable weakness, 'fheir iiatiou- 
ality, which is very strong, although it 
delights ill the traditionary narratives of 
ancient Javan exploits, and siip]>oiis a 
liopc of future indepeiKlcnce, which they 
are not backward to express, docs not 
lead them to despise the character, or to 
uiKlervalue the acts of strangers. They 
have a contempt for trade, and those of 
higher rank esteem it disgraceful to he en- 
gaged ill it ; but the eoiniiioti ixniple arc 
ever ready to engage in the lahoiirs of 
agriculture, and the chiefs to honor, and 
encourage agricultural industry. The pa- 
triarchal sjiirit of the Javans may l>e far- 
ther traced in the veneration which they 
pay to age, the respect .'ind acquiescence 
with which they receive the iiiaxiiiis or 
counsels of experience, the reaily con- 
tented siibiuission which they shew to the 
commands of their immediate superiors, 
the warmth of their domestic attachments^ 
and the aflectioiiatc reverence with which 
they regard and protect the tombs and 
ashes of their fathers. To the same de- 
scription of feelings, may be referred that 
coiisiflcratioii for ancestry, that attention 
to the line of descent, and that regard to 
the history mid merits of distant kindred, 
which in the meanest people appear often 
to assume the character of family pride. 

In attempting to exhibit some of tlic 
more striking features of the Javan cha- 
racter, it becomes necessary to distingi^h 
between the privileged classes of socie^ 
and the mass of the people- Long conti- 
nued oppression may have injured the 
character of the latter, and obliterated 
some of its brighter traits ; bnt to the 
former, the constant exercise of absolute,^ 
dominion haadoue a more serious ' 

•bf removing every salutary restraint on 
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lie passions, and cncon raging the growth 
of rank and odious vices. In the peasan- 
try we obseiTc all that is simple, natural, 
and ingenuous : in the higher orders we 
sometimes discover violence, (icceit, and 
gross sensuality. 

Where not corrupted hy indulgence on 
the one hand, or ‘.tiipificd hy oppression 
on the other, the Javans appear to be a 
generous and warm hearted peojile. lii 
their domestic relations they are kind, 
affectionate, gentle, and <-oiitente<l i in 
their public, they are obedient, honest, 
and faithful. In their interemirse with 
society they display, in a high degree, 
the virtues of honest), plain dealing, and 
candour. 

Though not imieh addielcd to excess, 
and of rather a slow temperaiiietit, they 
are in general liberal and expensive, ac- 
cording ti» their means, seldom hoarding 
their wealth, or betraying a penurious 
disposition. Fond of show and pomp, 
they lay out all their money as soon as it 
is acquired, in the purcha^e of articles of 
dress, houses, splendid trappings, &c. 
hut they possess a quality which is not al- 
ways joined with a love of splendour, 
cither in nations or individuals: they are 
cleanly in their persons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatness, as well as 
to glare and tinery. 

Hospitality is universal among them ; 
it is enjoined by their most aucieut insti- 
tutions, and practised with readiness and 
zeal. The Javaius are exceedingly sensi- 
hlc to praise or sliaiiie, and ambitious of 
power iinii distiiieiioii ; hut their national 
oppressions or agricultural habits, have 
rendered them somewhat iiHliflcreiit to 
ziiilitary glory, and deprived them of a 
great port ion of their ancient warlike 
energy* 'I'licy are more rcinarkahlc fur 
passive fortitude than activi* coiiragi-, 
and endure privations with patience, ra- 
ther than make exertions with spirit and 
enterprize. 

Though living uiidor a governincnt 
where justice was seldom udministcred 
with purity or impartiality, and wdiere, of 
course, wc might expect to see the hand 
of private violence stretched out to punish 
private wrong, or a general spirit of re- 
taliation and insidious cruelty prevailing, 
the Javans arc, in a great degree, stran- 
gers to unrelenting liatred and blood- 
thirsty revenge. Almost the only pas.'sioii 
that can urge them to deeds of vengeance 
and assassination, is jealousy. The 
wound given to a husband’s honour by 
seducing his wife is seldom healed, the 
crime seldom forgiven; and what is re- 
markable, the very people who break the 
marriage tie on the slightest caprice, or 
the most vague pretence, arc yet uncom- 
monly w'atchful over it while it remains, 
entire. They are little liable to those fits 
and starts of anger, or those sudden cx- 
Asiatic 'Journ. — No. 22. 
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plosions of fury which appear among 
iiortlierii nations, 'lo this remark have 
been brought forward, as exceptions, 
those acts of vengeance, proceeding from 
an irresistible phiTii/y, called murks, 
wlicrc the unhappy sufferer aims at indis- 
iTiraiiiate destruction until he himself is 
killed, like a wild beast whom it is im- 
possible to take alive. JL is a mistake, 
however, to attribute ilftsc acts of ilespe- 
ration to the Javans. 

'I'hat such liavc occurred in Java, even 
during the Kritish adininlstratinn, is true, 
blit not among the Javans; they have 
happened exclusively in the large towns 
of Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
and have been confined almost entirely 
to tlie class of slaves. This plireu/y, as 
a crime against society, seems, if not to 
have originated under the Dutch, eertatn- 
ly at h^ast, to liave increased during their 
administration, by the great severity of 
their punishments. For the slightest 
fault, a slave was punished with a severi- 
ty which he dreaded as niiieh as death ; 
and with torture in all its horrid forms 
before his eyes, he often preferred to rush 
on death and vengeunce. 

Atrocious crimes are extremely rare, 
and have been principally owing to misgo- 
veriimerit when they liave occurred. In 
answer to whtit has been asserted concem- 
Ing robberies, assassinations, and thefts, 
it may bo stated, that during the residence 
of the English, an entire confidence was 
repo.sed in the people, and that confiilence 
w'as never found iiiisplueed. I'he English 
never used bars or bolt.s to tlieir houses, 
never travelled vvitli arms, and no iu- 
.•^tauce occurred of their being ill used. 
'Fhe Diildi, on the contrary, placeil uii 
eonfiilence ; all their windows were bur- 
led, and all their doors locked, lo keep 
<ml the treacherous natives (as they enlletl 
them), and they never moved five miles 
abroad without pistols and swords. What 
could be expected by a goveruiiieiiL tiiat 
derived a principal part of its revenue fi oui 
the encouragement of vice, hy the farms of 
gainiijg, cock> fighting, and opium shops? 
After the former two were abolished by 
the English, and the loeal-govermiicnt liarl 
done ail in its power to discourage the lat- 
ter, a visible amelioration took place in 
the morals of the lower ranks. 

Hordes of banditti, formidable for 
their numbers aud audacity, formerly in- 
fested some parts of the country; but 
sinco tlicy liave been dispersed by the 
strong hand of government, the roads of 
Java may be travelled in as much security 
as those of England. 

Much has been said of the indolence of 
the Javans, by those who deprived them 
of all inotives^ur industry. I shall not 
again repeat what 1 have formerly, on se- 
veral occasions, stateil on this subject, 
but shall only enter a broad denial of the 
VoL. IV. 3 B 
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rliar/'c. I can bear testimony to tlieir ge- 
neral cheerfulness, coin cn redness, and 
g<M>d humour, tor having visited their 
villages at all seasons, and often when 
least expected or entirely nnUiiowii, I have 
always found lln'in either pleased and sa- 
tisfied witli their lot when engaged at 
tlieir work, or social and festive in their 
hours of I-'" iMiie. — 54, 

These extracts from the fifth 
chapter of the iirst volume, must 
suffice, as to the moral and intel- 
lectual cliaracter of the Javans. 
This diapter, and other parts of 
the work, contain various particu- 
lars tending to vindicate their cha- 
racter from the aspersions of 
Dutch writers and authorities. It 
is of the public or national charac- 
ter that we have chiefly to seek 
information from historians. But 
the public character is the sum of 
individual merit and demerit: and 
altl lough individual traits may not 
abstractedly weigh much in a na- 
tional scale, they still afford pro- 
fitable illustrations of the social 
4 [nind, and are judiciously brought 
forward in varied tints by skilful 
artists in their popular portraits. 
Under this impression we should 
willingly have given some more 
particulars than we find ourselves 
able to do of this species of illus- 
tration. One interesting item in- 
serted in a note at page 272, we 
must make room for. 

Tlie chiefs were found active and intel- 
ligent, the cunimoii people willing and 
obeflieiit. Witli regard to their character 
«iulcr the Uritish government, it would 
ht: an aet of injustice, if not of ingrati- 
tude, were I to neglect this opportunity of 
stating, that as public officers, the Uc- 
geiits of Java were almost universally dis- 
1 ingiiished by uii anxiety to aet in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the Goveniniciit, 
by honesty, correctness, and good faith ; 
and as noblenicn, by gentlemanly manners, 
good breeding, cheerfulness, and hospita- 
lity. In the observations made upon the 
Javan cliaracter in the text, 1 liave spoken 
of the Javans us a nation generally; but 
1 might select instances where the charac- 
ter of the individual would rise very far 
above .the general standard which I have 
assumed. 1 might, for instance, notice 
the intellectual endowments and moral 
character of the present Pauamhahan of 
. Suuicnap, Nata Kasuina. This chief is 
well read, not only in the ancient history 
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of his own country, hut has a general 
knowledge of Arabic literature, is eoii- 
versaiit with the Arabic treatises on astro- 
iioiny, and is well acquainted with gcogra- 
ph}^ lie is curious in mechanics, utten- 
tive to the powers of mechauisin, and 
possesse.s a fund of knowledge which lias 
surprised and delighted all who have had 
an opportunity of conversing with him, 
and of apiu'cciatiiig his talents. Of his 
moral character 1 have given an instance, 
in the manner in which lie liberated hi.^ 
slai-cs. He is revered, not only lor his 
superior qualilieations and talents, but 
also for the consideration and attention 
he pays to the happiness and comfort of 
the people cominitteil to hi.s charge. 

Of the eapaeity of tlie .favaiis to im- 
prove, of their anxiety lo advani'c in civi- 
li/ution, and of the rapidity with which 
they receive knowledge and instriuf ion, 
an instance might be given in the case id 
the two sons of the Uegent of Scniarang, 
Kiiii Adepati Sara Adiinangrihi. This 
Uegent, wlio, next to the Pnnamhahnn of 
Siiinemip, is the first in rank as well as in 
character, shortly after the establishment 
of the British government in Java, sent 
his sons to Bengal, in order that they 
might there receive an education superior 
to what they could hatu at home, 'niey 
remained there for about two years, under 
the immediate protection and patronage of 
the Karl of Minto, .aiid on tlieir ivtum, 
not only convcrseil and wrote in the Eng- 
lish language with facility and correctness, 
but evinced coiisiderable proficiency in 
every branch of knowledge to whidi tlidi 
attention had been directed. The ehlest 
ill particular, had made such progress in 
inatheiiiatics before he quitted Calcutta, 
as to obtain a prize at a public exainiiia- 
tioii, and liad acquired a general kiiow'- 
ledge of the aiicneiit and modern history 
of Europe, particularly in that of (ircece 
and Home. He is remarked for liis grace- 
ful and polite manners, for the propriety 
of his conduct, and for the quickness anil 
correctness of his olKScrvatioii and judge- 
ment. As this is the first instance that 
lias been afforded of the capacity of the 
Javan character to improve under an Eu 
ropcan education, it may enable the read- 
er to form some estimate of what that 
character was foniievly in more propitious 
times, and of what it may attain to here- 
after under a more beneficent governinont. 
Among all tlic English on Java, who 
have had .in opportunity of convers- 
ing with this young nobleman, there 
has not been one who has hesitated 
to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, ' 
and conduct, would be conspicuous among 
their own countrymen at the same age, 
and that as an accomplished gentleman, 
lie was fitted for the first societies in Eu- 
rope. This young man, liadcn Saleh, is 
» now, aboirt fifteen years of age, and when 
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the Hritish left Java was an assistant to 
liis father as Rei'eiit of Seriiarang. 

Our readers will not have for- 
gotten this conduct of the just and 
generous man, the Payimnhnhan 
of Sumenap, in the manumission 
of his slaves. Surely, mankind 
must become more and more con- 
vinced that knowledge is not only 
power, but virtue. 

The administration of justice 
has, no doubt, a considerable in- 
fluence on the moral character of 
a people, but we must be well ac- 
quainted with their progress in ci- 
vilization before we can with much 
advantage, apply the theory or 
practice of public law in develop- 
ment of the public character. In 
most of the despotic governments 
of the East the usages of law and 
justice are grounded professedly 
on codes, in many cases drawn up 
with considerable skill, and abound- 
ing in excellent maxims, embel- 
lished, perhaps, with too many 
flights of fancy; and often, in- 
deed, with the exception of those 
derived chiefly from the Koran, 
wearing a poetical form. The na- 
tive code of the Javans in their 
earlier day was derived from a 
Brahnianic origin, from works ex- 
isting in the Sanskrit language. 
Administered in wisdom and bene- 
volence, it was suilicieiit — and 
what body of law is not? — to se- 
cure a reasonable portion of poli- 
tical and social comfort. But so 
much depends in all such cases on 
the interpretatation of these vague 
rules, and on the characters 
of the officers acting on them, 
that the nature and tenden- 
cy of the code itself, is, per- 
haps, of less moment to the com- 
munity. We must be brief in our 
extracts touching the administra- 
tion of the Javan law. The fol- 
lowing may illustrate th^ national 
character. 

The judicial and executive powers are 
generally exercised by the same iinlividua]. 
The written law of the island, according 
to which justice is administered and the 
courts are regulated, is that of the Koran, 
as modified, by custom and usage, llie 


Javans have now been converted to the 
Mahometan religion about three centuries 
and a half, dating from the de.stniction of 
the Hindu kingdom of iMaja'iahit in the 
year 14()0* of the Javan jcra. Of all the 
nations who liave ado];ted this creed, they 
are among the most recent eonverts; and 
it may be safely uddt'd, that few others 
arc so little acqiiaintecbwitli its doetrinrs, 
andpaituke so little of its /eal and into- 
leranet?. 'I'he consequence is, that al- 
though the Mahometan law he in some 
insfniiccs followed, and it be n ])oint of 
honor to profess an adliciance to it, it 
has not entirely superseded tlie ancient 
superstitions, and local customs of the 
country. 

The courts of justice are of two descrip- 
tions: those of tlie Pnn^hulu or high 
priest, and those of the Jaksa, In the 
former theMaiiometaii law is more sti ici- 
ly followed; in tlie latter it is hJended 
with the ciistoins and usag(^s of the coun- 
try. The former takes cognizance of capi- 
tal ofTences, of suits of divorce, of contracts 
and inheritance ; they arc also in Mime re- 
spects, courts of appeal from tlie aiitho- 
rity of the Juksa, The latter lake cog. 
inzanccM)f thefts, robberies, and all infe- 
rior olfenccs; its otticers are employed 
taking down depositions, examining evi- 
dence, inspecting the general police of the 
country, and in some measure acting ns 
piiblic prosecutors : these last functions arc 
implied in the title of the olficc itself, 
,yc/4.vf/, iiieanitig to guard or watc h. 

The court of justice in wliichtlie Pang- 
hulii or high priest presides, is always 
held in the sertnnhit portico of tlie 
inoscpic ; a practice which as it inspiirs 
the people wdrh a I'onsidcrable share of 
awe, appears judicious. Jf is also eoiive- 
iiieiit for the admiiiistiatioii of oaths, 
which among tlie Javans are always ad- 
iiiiiiistered within tlio mosque, and usually 
with much solemiiiry. 'I'lie forms of the 
court arc regular, orderly, and tedious ; 
all fviebner is lukcMi down in writing, 
and apparently with inueli accuracy. 
P. 277-y. 

The term amok,*' or a.s it has 
been anglicized “ a muck,'* has 
occurred above. “ Running a 
muck** is a phrase not unfrequent- 
ly used in the east, far beyond 
the coniines of Java, or Malaya, 
implying some desperate or ruinous 
race in which some individual is 
engaged or involved. It is not 
altogether unknown in the same 
sense in England ; even in socie- 
ties uninfluenced by intercourse 

* Corresponding with 1474 A. D. 

3B2 
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with East Indians. The phrase and 
practice are of Malay origin ; and 
happily the phrase only has ex- 
tended beyond their native coun- 
try. They mark a nationality ; a 
locality of feeling and habit. 

The plnciizy geiuT.'iHy known by tlic 
term mnvk or amok, is only another toriii 
of tliut fit of (ies;)eration wiiieli bears the 
same iiaiiif; ainung tlic tnilitarv, and under 
the iiifliieiice of wliieli tbry nish uj)on the 
enemy, or attaek a battery, in the man- 
ner of a forioni hope. 'I'be accounts of 
tiie wars with the Javans, as well as of the 
aMalayiis, abound with instances of war- 
riors rum lim; A- ; of comhatanfs, giv- 
iiit? up all idea of preservin;' ilieir own 
Jives, rushini^ r»n the enemy, committing 
mdbscriinUiatc slaughter, and never surreu- 
deriiig themselves alive. P. 2i)8. 

So frctiucnt is this desperate cus- 
tom said to have been in the eastern 
isles, tliat we have heard of public 
esta])lishments or depots of instru- 
ments of a peculiar form, adapted 
to the seizing at some distance from 
the holder, and securing such de- 
voted maniacs ; and of high pub- 
lic rewards, to the daring indivi- 
dual who destroys them. It is in 
general found that the victims in 
this race of despair have been ex- 
cited to it by the stimulus of opium, 
or by the results of gaming. The 
Malayan nations in general are 
ruinously addicted to these destruc- 
tive vices. It is very reasonable 
to conclude that the class of slaves, 
terrified by approaching severity, 
and having nothing to hope, are 
most commonly the persons thus 
self devoted.* 


* The reader will i>erliap8 excuse our noikt* of 
a trifling, hut soiiirwhur {;iinou 9 cointideme UmicIi- 
ing thu iihmseof running a murk.’* Familiitr 
as It was to ihi; writer of this anich*. ho could not 
• recoUiCl on wlmt authority he had stated it as not 
unknov.ii touinvre English society, or reader: 
and tiled \vuh till iipplication of sonuMhiration to 
Ills cniiral hih.Hii uri this article, laid iiU pen 
aside (Ml linisliiii^ Ihe above |>arui.Miipli, and took 
up a biv.k by wav of relaxation . 1 1 was a volume 
of tliat uiieriainii.g miscetlany, " Selections 
from tlic (■ciith’ii, nil's Magazine,*’ in which, by 
Cite merest accident, lie hit upon that page (M.i) 
of the second vulninc, which coiitnins several 
eommunii alums and surmises on this vcrir 
phrase, ix appears to be regularly adopted intb 
OUT langujigc. Johnson gives it in his Dictionary, 
with sn illustrniian from Urydeu, who applies it 
liyperbotically ' 


<FrontIesBand satire proof, he scours the streets, 
And runs an Indian Muck at all he meets ) 


In most Asiatic states the mili- 
tary establishment is a very promi- 
nent feature of their political and 
domestic cconom3^ It has been 
less so wherever European influ- 
ence hath become paramount, or 
tending to that point. It would 
seem the obvious policy of all rulers 
to keep their dominions in peace 
with all tlie world— but history and 
experience too well teach us how 
little that policy has been recogniz- 
ed or persevered in by those, whose 
feelings, rather than their reason, 
influence the fate of nations. In 
the following extract we shall see 
that the recent conduct of the En- 
glish in India, as to subsidizing by 
the native states, is a usage of 
some standing with the Dutch and 
their allies once, now tributaries, 
on ,T tlva. . The happy effects result- 
ing to the people of India, where 
their sovereigns have seen fit to 
subsidize our troops, infinitely ex- 
ceed any counterpoise that may 
be fancied in the supposed sacri- 
fice of independence on the part 
of those governments. * Independ- 
ence, indeed, they enjoyed, as 
little as they knew how to make a 
good use of it. As to liberty, in 
our sense of the word, it is top 
dangerous an instrument to be 
trusted in the hands of any people 
of Asia in their present condition ; 
or until a long initiation in its uses, 
shall have taught them something 
of its value. 

UiiflcT flu* native pfovcrnim ut, the wliole 
of tJje male popiilaiioii capable of l)ear- 
iii;; anus \va.s liable to military . service. 
The extent of the force p( rmaneiitly kept 
up by the sovereign in time of peace 
varietl, of course, with the probability of 
approaching lio.stilitics : when tliis was 
.siiiallcst, the iiiimber seldom exceeded 
what was retpiircd for the state and pomp 
oj tile court, and iiiiglit have amounted to 
four or five thousand men. IJiitil within 
the last sixty years, when tlie Dutcli ob- 


to a victim of Ins satirical lash. It is by Mr. Ur- 
ban’s cm respondents, traced to Java and Malaya, 
on the authority of Tavernier and othere—though 
Johnson was, probably, ignorant of its origin. It 
has been supposed, that this word rnniished Steele 
lor the title of Ins Mohock club in the Spectator. 
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taiticrl a siipwinacy over tlie whole island, 
the provinces under the native adminis- 
tration ha<l for several centuries been in a 
continual state of warfare ; but since that 
period the military spirit has been gra- 
dually subsiding ; and, by the existing 
treaties with the native princes, they arc 
restricted ill the number of troops which 
they may maintain. I'hose of the Siisii- 
Iiaiian are limited to a body guard of one 
thousand men : such further iiumliei* as 
may be required fur the tranquillity of tlie 
country, the Kuropean guverumeut under- 
takes to furnish. 

The sovereign, as the head of the mili- 
tary and (he fountain of military honour, 
■iissiiincs among his titles that of Senapati, 
or lord of war. P. 2i) 1. 

The title of Seiiapati, as applied 
to a military commander, or genc- 
ralisimo, exists in the army of our 
allies the western or Poona Mah- 
rattas, though it is not assumed 
by the nominal sovereign. It is 
hereditary in a powerful Mahratta 
family. 

The native armies of Java consisted 
chiefly of infantry, but the oflieers were 
all mounted, and ivlieii cavalry was re- 
quired, each province furiiislicd its quota. 
When troops march through the country, 
as supplies arc iTcpiired, a doinaiid is made 
upon the neighbouring districts, wliicli arc 
obliged to contribute according to tlicir 
means, without payment. Wfieii in an 
enemy’s country, tlie troops, of course, 
subsist by plunder, tlie dislmnseinents of 
money for provisions or supplies being 
unknown. 

Six plates are given represent- 
ing Javan weapons, standards, &c. 
in curious and whimsical variety. 
Of the weapons the most important 
and the most peculiar to the eastern 
islands is the krisy or creescy which 
is still worn by all classes, as an 
article of dress. The Javan kris 
differs from the Malayan, in being 
much more plain, in the blade and 
in the handle and sheath. The 
varieties of the blade are said to 
exceed an hundred. A knowledge 
of the kris is considered highly 
important by the Javans. As well 
as some scores of kris blades, the 
plates contain accurate representa- 
tions of slings, bows, arrows, knives, 
clubs, maces, matchlocks, spears, 
shields, &c. 

Besides these instruments of war, the 
Javans have long been acquainted with the 
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use of cannon, muskets, ami pistols. Pre- 
vious to the reduction of Yiigya-kerta, iu 
1812, hy the British forces, the sultaii 
cast brass guns of considerable calibre, 
and at Gresik, they are still miumfiiciured 
for exportation. Gunpowder they manu- 
facture, but to no considerable extent, and 
the quality is not esteemed. P. 

In the Dutch armies, the Javans wxtc 
considered inferior to the other islanders 
as soldiers, and from the faiali ties otfered 
for desertion while serving on .lava, it was 
with great diftieulty that they could be 
disciplined. 'l''lie men were invariably 
raised by conscription, and instances have 
occurred of tlndr deserting by companies, 
nnder the Brilish, a corps of about 1,200 
men was raised, witli little prospect of 
advantaite for tlie first two years ; but by 
the ability and perseverance of the officer 
who commanded them, they afterwards 
became a well disciplined corps, and on 
all oc-casions behaved tiicinselves with 
fidelity ami eo»irage when called into 
action. P. 299. 

Among the Malay nations gene- 
rally, and the Javans in particular, 
a trait of character has been re- 
marked in the universality of the 
custom of wearing the kris. Their 
supposed promptness in using it, 
has also been remarked as a like 
trait. It is a weapon connected 
with the military feeling and pride 
of the Javans, as well as with their 
civil and religious history. 

They have a trail ition that it was first 
iiitrorluced by one of their early Hindu 
sovereigns, who is said to have conic into 
the worlfl with a kris hy his side, of the 
description called pnsopaiiy whicli is con- 
sequently considered as the most honorable 
of the present day. 'I'herc is a tradition 
tliat the inhnbitants of all these coun- 
tries in which the kris is now worn, once 
acknowlegcil the autliority of the Javans, 
and derived that custom from them. 
P. 351. 

A holy warrior dying dcsirt^d a 
certain famed kris, to which su- 
perstition attached many virtues 
should accompany him in his tomb, 
where it is still preserved. 

The price of a kris blade, newly manu- 
factured, varies from lialf a rupee, to flfty 
dollars ; but the same kris, if . of good 
character, and if its descent can be traced 
for three oA*.four generations, is freqimntly 
prized at ten times that sum. P. 173. 

Compared with the western Asiatics, 
the Javans have but few prejudices re- 
garding food. They arc Mahometans, and 
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consequently abstain rigidly from swines 
flesh, and commonly from inebriatiiig 
liquors ; and some few families, from tlic: 
remains of a superstition wliicli has de- 
scended to them from tlieir Himlu ances- 
tors, will not eat of the flesh of the hull 
or cow; but with these excrplions, there 
are few articles which conic amiss to 
them. They live principally upon ve- 
getable food, and rice is on Java, what it 
is throughout Asia, tlie chief article of 
liubsistciicc ; but fish, flesh, ami fowl arc 
likewise daily served up at their meals, 
according to thecircuiiKslanccs of the pai*- 
ties. With fish they are ahmidaiitly sup- 
plied; and wliat cannot he consumed 
whiie fresh, is salted and ilried and con- 
veyed into the inland provinces. Tlieydo 
not (rat of the turtle nor other amphi- 
bious animals, but none of the fisli known 
to the Europeans are objected to hy them. 
The flesh of the biiflalo, the ox, the ih'er, 
the gtiat, and various kinds of ]Kmltry 
arc claily exposed for sale in the markets, 
and are of very general consumption. The 
flesh of the horse is also highly esteemed 
by the common people ; but the killing 
horses for food is geiierully prohibited, ex- 
cept when iiiaimetl or diseased. The hide 
of tlic biiflalo is cut into slices, and soak- 
ed, and fried as a favorite disli. I'lic 
flesh of the dc^or, dried and smoked, is 
well known throughout the Malayan ar- 
chipelago, under the term dindin^, and is 
an article of high reciucst on Java. 

The dairy forms no part of the domestic 
economy of Java, neitlicr milk itself nor 
^ny preparation from it, being prized or 
used by the nativers : a circiinistanee very 
remarkabh', considering that they were 
undoubtedly Hindus at one period of their 
history ; and tliat, if so essential an arti- 
cle of food had once been introduced, it is 
probable it would always have been ehe- 
rished. No good rciisoii seems to be 
assigned for tlicir indifferciu'C to milk ; 
except pc’rbaps the essential one, that tlie 
cows of Java afford but a very scanty supply 
of that secretion. P. Ufl. 

This, however, we do not deem 
a good reason ; but rather an effect 
than a cause ; for tlie Javan cows 
were soon proved to be capable of 
giving double their usual quantity, 
under the management of Euro- 
peans, where a demand existed for 
milk. Abstinence from lacteous 
diet is said to be also a trait in the 
character of the Chinese, so noted- 
ly indifferent as to food ; for, ex- 
cept milk in all its forms, and the 
turde, including perhaps different 
species of amphibia, we never heard 
of any edible being rejected by that 
numerous race. 
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It is, however, remarkable,’* 
says our author /‘that an absolute 
aversion to that aliment exists on 
that part of the continent of Asia, 
in which many popular usages are 
found similar to those of the east 
insular nations.” The Tonquinese, 
and other people between China 
and Siam, are likewise said to have 
a positive repugnance to milk, pure 
or prepared. It is a striking con- 
trast to the taste of other oriental 
people. 

None of the palms of Java furnisli the 
worms which are employed for food in 
other eastern countries; but similar 
worms are found in various kinds of 
rotan, solah^ &c. wliich arc considered 
as dainties, not only by the iiaiives hut by 
the Ciiincse and some kiirojx'aiis. Worms 
of various species, but all eijiialiy cMcem 
cd ;is articles of fond, are found in tbe 
teak and other trees. White ants, in their 
diflerent states, are onii of the cominoitcsc 
articles of food in i>arti(Milar districts; 
they arc collt*cti‘d in ditferent ways, and 
sold generally in the public markets. 
Their extensive nests nrv. opened to take 
out the ehrysalis ; or they are watched, 
and swarms of the perfect insect are con- 
ducted into basins or trays containing a 
little wafer, whore they, soon perish* 
P. 87. 

We have never observed in Bri- 
tish India or its neighbouring re- 
gions, say from the Ganges ta 
Point de Galle, and our journey- 
ings have been pretty extensive 
between those remote points, 
either ligneous vermes, or termites, 
eaten by the natives — not even by 
the Mahrattas. who are as little 
scrupulous in the article of diet, as 
most people. We do not, however^ 
say that such things may not be 
eaten by the baser tribes of Hin- 
dus. By “ other eastern coun- 
tries,** our author may, perhaps, 
refer to China, Siam, or the eastern 
isles, rather than to British or con- 
tinental India. 

Rice is generally dressed by 
steam ; and is exposed for sale in 
this state in the markets and on the 
high roads of Java. Indian corn 
is usually roasted in the ear, and 
offered for sale in the same manner. 
When young, this grain thus cook- 
ed, end eaten hot with butter, 
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per and salt, is excellent food, at 
breakfast particularly. Other ali- 
ments' are for the most part pre- 
pared in the manner of curry ; and 
of this dish, the Javans like other 
races of Indians, have an almost 
endless variety. Theyexcel in varied 
preparations of pastry, which, as 
well as other articles of food, they 
are fond of colouring. Rice is 
occasionally made yellow or brown ; 
and boiled eggs are turned red, for 
variety. They have many sorts of 
seasoning sauces, or piquant con- 
'diinents ; the preparation of which 
is described. We agree with our 
author, that they are highly relish- 
ing. Many of our readers will 
conlirm this, in respect to bUtchang^ 
as *it is here termed, though in 
hither India we are accustomed to 
make three syllables of it — bda- 
chong, ' Salted eggs — mostly duck 
eggs, being the commonest — are 
an important article of Javan diet. 
They are fit for use in ten days, 
and will keep good for many 
months. 

Ill prcpiirin^ their food, the Javan.s may 
be considered to observe the same <legrre 
of cleanliness which is usual with Asiatics 
in general ; and in iioint of indulgence of 
appetite, they may perhaps, he placed 
about midway between ' tlie abstemious 
Hindu and the uiiscriipuloiis (-liinese. — 
There are few countries where the imiss 
of tlKJ population an? so well ted as in 
Java— there are but h w of the natives 
who cannot obtain their kati, or pound 
and iiuarler of rice a day, with fish, 
greens, and salt, if not other articles to 
season their meal. Where rice is less 
ibiiiul ill It, its place is supplied by mai/e 
or [iidiaii corn, or the variety of beans 
wliich arc cultivated ; and even should a 
fSimiJy be driven into the woo<ls, they 
would still be able to obtain a bare sub- 
sistence from the numerous imfritiniis 
roots, shoots, and leaves, with which the 
forests abound. Famine is niiknowti. 
Thus abundantly supplied, the Javans 
seem by no means inclined to reject ilic 
bounties of Providence : they are always 
willing to partake of a hearty meal, and 
seldom have occasion to make a scanty 
one. Yet among them a glutton is a term 
^f reproach, and to be notoriously fond of 
good living is sufficient to attach this 
epithet to any one. 

The Javans, except wlicrc a respect to 
Buropeans dictates a different practice, 
cat theif meals off the sronml. A mat 
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kept for the purpose is laid on the floor, 
which,. when the meal is over, is again 
rolled up, with the saiiu? regularity as the 
table cloth in Europe ; and a plate of riec 
lieing served up to each person present, 
the whole family or parly set down to par- 
lake of the meal in a social manner. A 
principal dish, containing some highly 
seasoned preparation is then handed 
round, or placed in tlujjicentreof the com- 
pany, from which each person adds what 
he thinks proper to the allowance of rice 
before him. 

Water is the principal and almost ex- 
clusive beverage, and, among people of 
coiiilitioii it is invariably boiled first, and 
generally drank warm. Some are in the 
liabit of flavouring the. water with eiiiiia- 
nion and other spices ; but -tea, when it 
can be procured, is drank by all classes at 
intervals during the day. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, 
when many of the chiefs are assembled, the 
dishes arc extremely numerous and crowd- 
ed ; and hos[utality being a virtue which 
the Javans carry almost to an access, care 
is taken that the dependants and retainers 
are also duly provided for. These, par- 
ticularly in the highlands of the Sunda 
districts, where tlie people arc farthest 
removed from foreign intercourse, and the. 
native manners are ctmseqiiently better 
preserved, are arranged in rows at inter- 
vals, according to their respective ranks ; 
the first in order sitting at the bottom of 
the hall, ami the lowest at some distance 
without, where each is carefully supplied 
with a bountiful proportion of the feast : 
thus exhibiting in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Java, an example of rude hospi- 
tality, and union of the different grada- 
liijiis of society in tlur same company, 
similar lo that which prevailed in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 

It is at thes*' partie s that the chiefs 
sometimes imlulue in intoxicating liquors, 
but llie practici! is ru»t general ; and the 
use of wine, wliich has beiTi inlrodur yd 
among tliem by the Dutch, is in most iii- 
stanous rather resorted to from respect lo 
Europeans, than from any attachment to 
the bottle. 

The Javans have luiivcn ^■vUy two meals 
a day; one just before noon, ami one bc- 
twTcn seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening : the former, which is the princi- 
pal meal corres ponding with the Euro- 
pean dinner, and called the day- meal ; the 
latter is termed evening -meal. Thcy^ liave 
no regular meal corresponding with the 
European breakfast ; but those who go 
abroad early in the morning, usually par- 
take of a basin of coffee and .some rjee 
cakes before they quit tlieir homes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of 
the numerous stalls which line the public 
roads, and arc to the common people as 
so many coffee or eating-houses would be 
to the European ; rice, cottee, cakes. 
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boiled rice, soups, ready-dressed meats 
and vegetables, being at all times exposed 
in them. What is thus taken by the 
Javans in the morning to break the fast, 
is considered as u whet, and termed 
itarap. 

By the custom of the country, good food 
and lodging are ordered to be provided for 
all strangers aiid travellers, arriving at a 
village ; and in no country are the rights 
of hospitality more strictly enjoined by 
institutions, or more conscicutioiisly and 
religiously observed by custom and prac- 
tice. “ It is not suflicient,** say the 
Javiiti institutions, ** that a man should 
place good food before his guest ; he is 
bound to do more : he should render the 
meal palutubie by kind words and treat- 
meiit, to soothe him after his journey, 
and to make his heart glad while he par- 
takes, of tile refreshment.** This is called 
huffo kromo, or real hospitality. 

The chewing of hctcl-lcaf (siri) and 
the nreka nut fpinan^J as well as of to- 
bacco is common to /ill classes. The stri 
and pin (tug arc used much in the same 
manner iis by the natives of India in gene- 
ral. These stiiiiulaiits arc considered 
nearly as essential to their comfort, its 
salt is among Kurupeiiiis. The etinuuou- 
est labourer contrives to procure at least 
> tobacco, ami generally niri ; and if be 
cannot afford a Vtri box, a small supply 
will be ivsnally found in tlie corner of his 
handkerchief. Cloves and cardamoms 
compose part of the articles in the siri 
box of a person of condition. 

I'lie iiiiiabitants of Java, as a nation, 
must lit* accounted soberr; although Eu- 
ropeans, in iircler to serve their own pur- 
pose, by Induriiig some of the chiefs to 
ilriiik wine to exces.s, have siicceetled, to a 
certain extent, in corrupting rlie liahit.s of 
some individuals in this respect. 

'I'lie use of njiimn, it inu.st beconfe.ssed 
Hiid lamented, iias struck derep into flic 
habits, and extended its luniigiiant iiitiu- 
ence to the morals of the people, ami i.s 
likely to perpetuate its power in degrail- 
Nig thtdr cliarac'ter ami enervating tlieir 
energies, as long as the Kunifieau govern- 
ment, overlooking every consideration of 
policy and liiirnanily, .shall allow' a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh uU 
regard to the ultimate happiness and pros- 
lierity of the country.** P. 9fi. 103. 

The author proceeds to show, 
very convincingly, the policy of 
prohibiting the importation of 
opium. It is all, we believe, re- 
ceived from Bengal. It is eaten 
in its crude state, or smoked. Its 
use, though carried to a considera- 
ble extent, is still reckoned dis- 
graceful, and persons addicted Co 
it, are looked upon as abandoned 


characters, and .despised accord- 
ingly. In confirmation of his hu« 
mane view of abolishing its use in 
Java, quotations from several Dutch 
official reports are added— thesis 
uniformly stigmatize the permitted 
practice with virtuous indignation. 

(*1 o he eontinued,) 

Ehhata. — l*wo or tlirec errors of the 
press were overlooked in the portioii 
of this article, given in numbers 20 & 21, 
which this opportunity is taken of cor- 
recting. — page 142, col. 1, 1. 34, tor here 
read time — page 153, col. 1. I. 7, for 
hookx rciid hoots y and 1. .30, for east ft/ 
read page 2.53, col. 2, 1. 9, for 

ships read slips. 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 

tun, by the Hev, T. Maurice ^ A, M, 
{Concluded from p. 1.56.) 

Mr. Maurice now proceeds to 
take a view of the progress of the 
arts and sciences among this early 
and enterprising people, whiefi 
must have been, he contends, very 
great and rapid to enable them to 
construct such immense masses in 
a country so marshy as that of Ba- 
bylon. They must have been well- 
skilled ill the laws of mechanics, 
they must have been well acquaint- 
ed witli geometry in its two prima- 
ry brandies, known by the name of 
longimetry and planimelry, or the 
measuring of strait lines and of sur- 
faces; and sterioinetry, or the men- 
suration of solids. In draining the 
country, too, to prepare the sur- 
face for the immense edifices to be 
erected upon it, as well as in form- 
ing those vast engines by which 
imter was raised to the necessary 
height for irrigating the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, an 
intimate knowledge of hydraviics 
was necessary. In considering 
their architectural skill, Mr. M. 
has the following remarks. 

Tlie more wc reflect on the majestic 
structures raised at Babylon, smd the 
ture of the ground on vvhich they were 
erected, the more must we be lost in ad- 
miration and astonishment at the wonder- ^ 
Jul mechanical skill, the indefatigable lar- 
*SM)iir, -and the uiivvaried patience, of the 
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penevering architects ! Eirypt was a coun- 
try stored with inexhaustible quarries of 
the most durable species of marble. The 
pyramids of E^ypt were constructed on a 
basis of solid rock, in a fine climate, and 
elevated above the reach of inundating 
floods. They have already bid defiance 
to the elements for three thousand years, 
and it is pnibable may do so for five thoii- 
aand years longer, if a calculation formed 
on the pro^resH nf their decay since the 
time of Herodotus, may be depended upon, 
and should the aiobe itself endure so long. 
The materials for constructing the vast 
edifices of that country, were to be met 
with in iufiitite variety in the Lyhiaii 
mountains adjoining, and they only want- 
ed the labour of tlic artificer, and tiie 
forming hand of the sculptor, to be 
fashioned into temples and columns, for 
the admiration of posterity; but the whole 
region of Babylon, particularly in the early 
periods we are describing, w’as a vast mo- 
rass, and required to be properly drained 
and prepared to sustain upon its surface 
any ponderous mass of masonry. The 
name indefatigable labour was also neces- 
aary to procure the materials for building, 
bricks formed of clay, and hui'ned to a 
burning ^ as is mentioned in the margin of 
our Bibles. Considered in this |K)int of 
view, the labour of erecting the edifices at 
Babel, I must again repeat, may becsteem- 
«d as very far exceeding that of those py- 
ramids, and the stupendous temples of the 
Tbebai.s , and we must not wonder to find 
t^ir Waller Riileigh, in hi.s account of this 
tower, giving credit to an obsolete author, 
whom he cites to prove that it was ft)riy- 
six years in building, which, as he oh 
serves, to iiiakesouiid foundations for .such 

pile ill the low and marshy plains of 
Siiinaiv seemed reqiii.sitc.* 

All the effoit.s of the Babylonian.s, there- 
fore, to gain celebrity in this way, must 
have been the result of the most ardent 
^eal, supported by inconeeivabre persmial 
toil; and from the fabric of the inatcrial.s, 
as well H.S tlie inar.shy nature of the coun- 
try, novtry flattering hope of their dura- 
tion could ever have been formed. Yet, 
to the surprise of adiiiiriiig travellers, the 
vast ruins of many of them ari? still vi.sibie, 
and strike with awe the exploring eye. 
The remainder, owing, either to the 
river having changed iU bed, the gi'a- 
dual increase of soil, or perpetual iiuin- 
datiotis, during two thousand yetirs, have 
vanUhed, never more, i>erliaps, to be dis- 
oovered, or even their outlines cflidently 
traced ! 

From all these concurring circum- 


• lUlMgh*! Hist, of the World, p. 69. 
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stances, it will appear to the reader less, 
surprising than it otherwise might, that, 
after the most attentive examinVition, Mr. 
Ridi should nut have been able to find 
any decided vestige either of the hridge^ 
or the vast embankment, said by Herodo- 
tus to have been thrown up on each side 
of the rii'-er, to re.strain fts occasionally 
impetuous torrent within proper bounds, 
and pre%^nt its overflowing the adjoining 
country. The real caii.’^ will probably be 
found by the reader's turning to the page 
of Arrian, the most authentic of the liis- 
torians of Alexander, by whom wo are in- 
formed, that river, the Kuphrates, 
about the summer solstice, being elevated 
to a great height by the melting of the 
snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
used annually to overflow all the flat 
country of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
regions inhabited by the primitive race of 
men ; whence aiose the absolute neces- 
sity of, tho.se high enibaiikments on its 
shore.s.f On rhecaptui e of Babylon by Cy- 
rus, and the sub-sequrnt traiisferringof the 
seat of his empire to Susa, these and other 
great works, that had cost the roil of ages 
to construct, and the wealth of empires to 
support, liuving puriKisely been neglected, 
iuid sufiered gradually to go to decay, that 
greflt river returning to its full strength at 
the usual seawoii of the year, the summer 
solstice, the banks oneacliside of it would 
necessarily be exposed to the SHine ra- 
vages whicli they hud before experienced : 
the swollen and unresisted floods would 
impetuously .sweep away every vestige 
tiiat reniafricd of them, and at no very ex- 
tended period leave the country what, on 
the western side particularly, it has long 
been, avast morass: or, in the einpliatie 
language of .scripture, an habitation for 
the bittern, and pouts uf water, X 

Witlioiit labour, truly Herculean, 
therefore, a country situated between two 
great rivers, as tlie word Mesopotamia im- 
plies, and tliiisc rivers accustomed aii- 
imally to overflow their banks, when the 
snow.s melted on the nioimtain.-', wlicre 
their sources lie, could not pos.'^lbly ad- 
mit of tlx* erection of great edifices. 
Various portions of scripture confirm tliis 
account of the swampy nature of the Baby- 
lonian teiTiiory. irilloivs, that flourish 
only ill a humid soil, are represented as 
growing there in abundance. Ihj the ri- 
vers of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
say the captive and desponding Hebrew 
rat e ; we hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof, I’.salni 
cxxxvii. 2. The plural word rivers. 


t Arrisn, lib. vii. p. 489. 

X Isaiah, xiv. 93, 

Voi,. JV. 3 C 
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uscil In this placci was doiihtic.ss iiitcml- 
c<J to sjf'uify tile iinincroiis aijiu'diicts and 
pnaUthaty iiidc|Muidv»tot‘ the Luphrates, 
iiilerHcctcd the enuniry in ahnosst every 
direetioii. "riie. pnjplu ts Is.iiali and Je- 
remiah farther than lliis, and, in 

alliisiuii to ill e whole eoiintry alKiiitiding 
ao much with watir, call it the Sea of 
Ihibyloii. “ / icUl dry tip tin; stui of Jiu^ 
hylon, and ina/n; lur sprinux dry'' Again, 

The acu /.> come up upon her ; she is 
eouered leilh the multitude of the leaves 
ihercftf," Jcreiiiiali, li. .'hi. 1*. 

Mr. Hieli nmliriiis this ucenuiit of the 
^resifiil swampy state of the country, and 
even of its inacecssihlenoss at the time of 
the annual iiiumlation, in these vvor 4 i 8 : 
“ 'riie Kiiph rates rises at an earlier period 
than the Tigris : in the middle of the 
winttT it inereuses a little, bm falls again 
soon after ; in March it again rises, and 
iif the latter end of April is at Jts full, 
rout inning so till the latter end of June. 
When at its height it ovorllows the sur- 
rounding country, tills the eiinals dug 
for its reception, without the slightest ex- 
ertion of labour, and faicilitates agrieiil- 
tiire in a surprising degree. The Huins 
of llabylon are then inundated so as to 
render tnany parts of them inavvessiUe^ 
by cotiverting the valleys among them into 
morasses.’* l». 14. 

Their mlvanco in the science of 
chemisiry^ too, he urges, must 
have been very consiilerahlc, not 
only in forging the metals, but to 
liave imparted those xiihl colours 
described by Diodorus Siculus, 
as laid on the bricks which formed 
the walls of the palace of Scniira- 
inis, and of the temple of Bolus ; in 
which latter the artists, as that clas- 
sic author relates, had represented 
in colours, in imitation of life, all 
kinds of animals, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, according to the Assyrian 
cosmogony bursting into being 
from tlie original chaos ; while the 
former exhibited upon its walls 
brazen figures of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, and the officers ‘of their court ; 
with a hunting match, and armies 
drawn up in battle array*. On 
this subject also we shfill permit 
Mr. M. to speak for himself. 

The remarkable freshness hi the glaz- 
ing and cdloui ing of the hricks, notice«l 


• Uiodorus Siculus, Iib. 9 , p. 97, edit, Rho- 
donan. 


above by Mr. Rich, opens to us a field for 
.still more extended investigation in re- 
spect to the early progre.ss of the Chal < 
diBuns in various scientific attaiumciits, 
upon which 1 sliall enter without fear of 
exciting disgust. A race so entirely de- 
voted as they were in their palaces, their 
teiilples, and the idols that adorned them, 4 
to ilic display of the most gaudy embel- 
lishment, and who in particular were so 
infatuated in respect to voloursy that they 
afTected to distinguish them in the stars 
and planets, had doubtless acquired the 
method of indelibly fixing them on the 
various argillaceous substances in which 
their country abounded; and we may rea- 
sonably refer. to these first artificers in 
fire, the origin of those beautiful designs 
ill mosaic^ the stones of difft'reiit tints, 
often iiitcTinixed with fieliiious gems, 
with which at a later period the imperial 
palace of Susa was so splendidly decorat- 
ed. It is ill the hook of Ksther that we 
read of a beautiful paveiiieiit of this va- 
liegated kiiiil, when, at the great banquet 
given by the Ihibyloiiiaii or Persian so- 
vereign, .Miasuenis, for the two em- 
pires weix^ thou iiiiind in one, all the 
riches of his treasury were displayed to 
the view' of the people. '^I he pas.sage in 
question impresses the mind with the 
most exalted idea of the luagnitieeiicc in 
W’hieh those sovereigns lived, when the 
great Irauiaii dynasty nourished iii its full 
spieiulour. This ostentatious mouareh, 
we are told, made a feast unto all the 
people that vere present in Shushan, the 
palure^ lioth unto iireut und smalls seven 
days^ in the court of the garden of the 
king's pulnee ,* where were lehite, yrern^ 
and htue hunyin:(s, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to sileer rings 
and pillars of marhle. The heds irvre of 
gold and sileer y upon a pavement of rrdy 
and hluPy and white, and Idack, marhle. 
Esther i. Ti. 

tolaque effiisus in aula 

Caleabatur onyx, Lee an. 

For imprinting argillaceous and otfhci 
substances with these lasting dies, their 
country abounded with the richest mate- 
rials, external and suhterraiicous, from 
whieli those colours might, by able che- 
mists, be extracted. Tlie gardens in the 
vicinity of Ilabylon, and, in partieiilar, 
those of Persia, a part of which was al- 
ways subject to the Assyrian monarchs, 
according to Chardin, nboiiifd with planus 
and fiowers glowing with the most lovely 
flies, and conspicuous for their dazzling 
brilliaiif y. 'i'he mountains of Persia are, 
also, stored with metals and minerals 
of almost every kind, and in great profu- 


• See Chardin, tom, iii. p, 29 , -and 'Favern 
Voyag. tom. i. p. 498. 
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sion. In Media, Parthia, and Bactria, 
were found mines of iron, so iniicli want- 
ed in his laborious operations by the Chal- 
dscaii iiietalliii'Rist. Sihvr, lead, and cop- 
fier, were iniiiiemorially supplied by the 
liiiiies of Ma/eiidcran. Hyrcaiiia produc- 
ed vast qiiiintilies of sulplnir and saltpe- 
tre ; rock salt and alum were to he had iii 
abiui (lancet. The beautiful la|)is lazuli,' 
so useful Ui the artist, is the produce of 
the mines of Carnianin, now said to lie 
almost exhausted ; they are recorded 
themselves, also, to have possessi'd a 
species of purple die more hcaiiiiful than 
the ^iidoniun, and they could easily obtain 
from their Indian neighbours. The 
beauty of the Babylonian ta|K*stry, vest- 
ments, and carpets, was proverbial antoiit' 
The ancient^}. We are informed by IMu- 
larch, that Tato, haviiii? had luMpieathed 
to him a rich Babylonian mantle, Innmv 
diately disposed of it, as fliinkini? it too 
s|)lendid for a philosopher to wear ; and 
.Arbuthnot observes, f that for a suit of 
Jhibyloiiiati han^ines for a dining room 
there had been paid, in Borne, wlien at 
Its zenith of luxnr}, no less a sum than 
ds. Hd. It will he recollected by 
the classical reader, that Pel lea Hatnfto^ 
?/ico?, most probably skins (Ked for ex- 
Tiortatioii, of various colours, are rt'peat- 
ed!y mentioned among the articles of ex- 
port and import enumerated in the car- 
goes of vessels tliat navigated the Kry- 
Tiincan seaj ; and, finally, to pl.ice the 
point of tlu’ir superior excellence in this 
species of niaimfactiire h(?yoiid all dispute, 
we may fuice more refer to Arrian, who 
expressly relates, that amidst, the other 
rich spoils found at Susa liy Alexander, 
were five thousand quintals of llerniioric 
purple, wliich exceeded that of Tyre in 
beauty, and had been boarded up there 
by the I’ersiaii sovereigns during the spacer 
of one liundr(‘d and ninety years, but tbe 
rolour of wliicb was as fresli and beauti- 
ful as if just come from tbe dyer§. 

To account for tliis their high 
advance in chemical knowledge at 
the very early period alluded to 
in these pages, Mr. M. refers back, 
as he did before, when discussing 
their early astronomical acquire- 
ments, to an antediluvian source 
— the instructions given by Tubal- 
Cain, (the supposed Vulcan of the 
Pagan world) and expressly said 
in Scripture to have been the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass 
and iron — ^lie refers back, we say, 

t Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, p. 14‘2. 

X See Vincent’s Penpius, pan n. p. *31. 

) Arrian, lib.iv. p. 1S8, tUit. Gronovii, 1704. 


in the following terms, and for the 
following cogent reasons. 

l -must ill Ibis place, oiice more, assert 
my cniiviction, tliat (be Chahheaiis must 
liave leiiriied the principles and practice of 
cbeniihiry and other abstruse sciences 
from their antedilnviao ancestors j for, 
otberwise, there Fiad scarcely eljipsed time 
enough, sinee the Jlmfl, for I heir becom- 
ing Hiieh expert artifieq^'S as, in these 
pages, it has Ikmmi demoii.st rated they uii- 
douhtedly were. Prior to tlieir being .so 
.skilful at the other and most ar- 

duous laiioiirs must iiavi'lieeii inidcrgonc ; 
for, as i.s judiciously observed by a re- 
.sp(‘ctable author of the inesciit day, it 
was impossible to work upon tliesc me- 
tals without Iii>l kiiowing the art of dig- 
ging fheni out of the mine, of excavating 
them, and of reiinitigaiid scparntirig them 
from tlur orir, all which arc chemical ope- 
rations, and musL have been at first in- 
venteil by tliose who excelled in tlic art, 
hmvever afterwards they might he put in 
practice by the meanest artizans. Tho«c 
who arc engaged in the workhig of cop- 
per inimss, for iustaiiec, and know that 
the tiiiM.il ilx If must pass above a dozen 
liim s tlirongl) th(.‘ lire ])(‘fore it can ac- 
<|nire its proper eMtuir and fluelilitf/, will 
easily accord with this sentiment*. From 
tluj bronze ligiires that adorned the pa- 
hu'«.* of Sei.*jirami<, it i^ (m ideiit that the 
Babylonians iini'i liavebceii we ll acquaint- 
ed wit it all ibix* arduoMs jn*occss(‘s, and 
donblle.'^s they al.so well knew the iniport- 
aiif fact mentioned hy\ iti tivins (lib. xvii. 
cap. I».) that rnhiurs laid u'ith due atteu- 
t 'lou, on tret plus/rr, do^uot fudr, hut 
are prrp 'tuiilhi durahlf. Omsonaiitly to' 
this rule, which, in all prohahility, was 
first pi'oiiiiilgated in their own mme an- 
cient school, th<‘ Bahylonians laid on 
their eolour.s in hrick and mortar, wliiio 
yet Immid and unbaked, and thus tixed 
ibeiii indelibly in liie absorbing matter. 

The preceding strictures on the 
arts and .sciences, cultivated in 
Babylon, grailuall}'' lead our au- 
thor into the investigation of a 
very curious .subject, the of 

alphabetic tvrilht;^, to which he as- 
signs so low an origin as the pro- 
mulgation of the Jaw at Sinai, 
when Mos.es received the tables of 
the tlecalogue said to be xerltten 
tvUh the Jinp;cr (f (rod. BeJbre 
this ])eriod Mr. M. allows, that 
mankind used hieroglypliic and 


• Dulciii* Enciuiry, &.r. p. S-iC. 
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other marks and characters neces- 
iury to the recording of great and 
important events, but of any re- 
gular alphabet systematicaJIy ar- 
ranged in the manner it has de- 
scended down to us, through the 
Greeks from an Hebrew and Syri- 
an source, he denies the existence. 
Oil this mysterious subject, vari- 
ous opinions will be formed by our 
various readers, and we shall not 
stay to examine the question ; but 
referring them to the work itself, 
pass on to the concluding and more 
interesting account of Persepolis 
and its majestic ruins, deeply con- 
nected as they arc with those of 
Babylon. Those ruins Mr. M. is 
inclined to refer to a date al- 
most coeval with the latter, the 
same character being pourtrayed 
upon them with only some slight 
variations ; and both he contends 
should mark the same nation as 
the founders, and the same race of 
architects ; in fact, that the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, and the Indi- 
ans were of the old Iranian stock, 
as Sir W. Jones has endeavoured 
to demonstrate in his elaborate 
treatise on the Persians in the se 
cond volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Of til e celebrated Persepolitan remains, 
just mentioned, 1 shall be pardoned for at 
once decluriug my bumble, but decide 
ed opinion, that the antiquity of, at 
least, the greater part of them goes back 
to a much higher period in the history of 
the world than is generally supposed, and 
was probably nearly coeval with our jire 
worshippers of Clialdsea ; for the kin- 
dred addiction of the i’ersians, tlioi^h in 
a mitigated degree, to that superstition, 
long before the age of Zoroaster, is evi- 
dently demonstrated by the sculptured fi- 
gures of their ancient sovereigns, pour- 
trayed among these ruins, and those at 
Naxi Rufttan in the neiglibourhood, either 
kneeling or standi ug in a suppliant pos- 
ture, before the engravi d symbols of those 
two leading Oabylouian deities the suit 
and lire. 'I'lic great distinction between 
their mode of worship, so strenuously in- 
sisted upon by |3r. Hyde, has ali<*iidy been 
repeatedly pointed out, viy.. that the Per- 
sians professed to use iiu images in their 
adoration, for the slight symbolic deline- 
ation of the sun and hre upon the wall of 
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a cavern, to fix their attention, which 
that author coutende.Wis all their aim hs 
making them, upon the Almighty Power 
who cretited both, can hardly, hr thinks, 
be called by that name ; while the Assy-^ 
rian ignicollsts used them perpetually, 
profusely, and in vast variety, 'lliese 
symbolic delineations, however, of the 
still and lire upon the walls of Persepolis, 
before which the yust mentioned figures 
are represented as kneeling, or standing 
ill a suppliant attitude, w'itli all due defer- 
ence to Dr. Hyde, cannot be considered 
otherwise than as it/i/iyew, and were there- 
fore In all prohability placed there before 
the time of Zoroaster, who flourished in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and whom 
that reformist attended in his visit to the 
Brahmins in tlieir cavern recesses in upper 
India. 

The general idea among antiquaries, 
founded oil the information of Diodorus, 
that this edifice was constructed by Caxn- 
bys(-s, after his invasion of Kgypt, and 
assisted by Egyptian ai'chitects, bis cap- 
tives in war, may in part be true, and ia 
in a great measure moved by the orna- 
mental sculptures introduced, among 
which may be conspicuously observed the 
witigeti glohe and ths sphinxeSf symbol! 
so peculiar to Kgypt j but it is more pro- 
bable that Cainhyst s only completed and 
enlarged works of such stupendous la- 
bour as must have cost the toil of ages to 
construct; ages, the reuords of which 
arc now sunk in eternal oblivion ! ' Fon 
this deplorable ignorance, in regard to 
the history of these wonderful ruins, the 
only reasonable way of accounting is,, the 
utter loss or destruction (probably by their 
Grecian and Mahommedan conquerors) 
of the ancient Persian archives, so that, 
before the time of Xenophon, we have no 
genuine historical knowledge of that in- 
genious people. 

The reader will probably think it rather 
singular in me to refer to iElian, a writer 
bn natural history in the reign of Hadrian, 
for any decisive intelligence relative to 
Persepolis; and yet that writer, from 
whatever quarter he obtained his infor- 
mation, relates what appears to approach 
nearer to truth than any of the preceding 
accounts, viz. Chat this vast edifice was 
constructed by Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian nioiiarchy. His words are, 
** Cyrus the great, or the elder, became 
renowned for the famous palac'e which he 
constructed at Persepolis, of which he 
laid the foundations; Darius, for that 
built by him at Susa ; and the younger 
Cyrus, for the pleasant gardens which he 
had himself plauied and cultivated in Ly- 
dia*.'* Thus we see, while some writers 


* jElian. cap. 59, p. 0?, edit. OrOBOvll, t7i4. 
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are for referring the erection of these 
jnonumenU to Cambyses, ami some to 
Darius Hystaspes, this better informed 
author is for carrying the era of their fo« 
brication as high at least as tlie regular 
classical history of Persia will allow of» 
even to that Cyrus, who, according to 
the Greeks, founded the Persian monarchy 
in Che sixth century before Christ. 
Down to the time of that prince it is 
barely possible that the ancient Babylo- 
Tiian characters might have remained in 
use ill that part of Asia ; and this cir- 
cumstance will better account for those 
characters appearing on its monumental 
remains than any other hypothesis yet 
submitted to the public. Ho^vcver, the 
words ** laid the foundations^* may not 
be precisely true of even the great Cyrus 
himself, and the evidence to bh met with 
in the ruins themselves, may justify us, 
if, in spite of these classical authorities, 
we assign to their original construction a 
far higher date among the antiquities of 
Asia. 

What the natives, from ancient tradi- 
tions, assert concerning the ara of the 
fabrication of these monuments, though 
this kind of traditionary information Is 
seldom to be relied on, may yet, in this 
intance, approach somewhat nearer to 
the truth. They affirm them to have been 
founded by Jemshid, the tifcli monarch, 
according to Mirk bond, tlic J’ersian histo- 
rian, of the Pishdadian dynasty, a prince 
not less illustrious in arms titan renown- 
ed for ills love and protection of the sci- 
ences, and in particular of astronomy, in 
which he was au adept, and shewed him- 
self to be so by reforming the ancient ca- 
lendar of Persia. Hence the Persian ap- 
pellation of these ruins is Takhti Jemshid, 
or the throne of Jemshid. 'fhe scientific, 
hut sceptical M. Bailly, indeed, by an as- 
tronomical calculatiou, fixes the founda- 
tion of Istakhar, or Pcisepolis, at the 
remote and incredible date of 3209 years 
before the Christian sra, at which period, 
he informs us, the suu entered into the 
constellation of Aries ; and that, in me- 
mory of this great event, medals of gold 
were struck, with the head of the Ram 
engraved upon them, and were annually 
presented to Jemshid, the founder, on 
the great festival of the Nauruz, or New 
Year's day, in Persia. M. D'Aiicarville, 
not less sceptically inclined, confirms this 
neeount in the third volume of his ** Re- 
eherches,*’. and has, at the same time, 
given us an engraving of the medal in 
qheeiion, on one of his plates, illnstrative 


of the ruins of PersepQlis ; but these are, 
doubtless, great exaggerations; though, 
for the original founder of Istakhar, I 
again assert, we ought to refer back to 
the oldest race of Persian sovereigns ac- 
knowledged in the annals of the authentic 
history of Asia. The custom, however, 
of presenting g4>ld and silver coin on the 
Nauruz, we know, was preserved from 
age to age, thi-ough all the imperisd dy- 
nasties of Persia ; it wasdii periods com- 
paratively recent practised by those Indian 
monarchs who were of Persian descent, 
atul, in another dynasty, gave birth to 
the splendid annual ceremony of wmghing 
the Mogul against gold and silver, of 
which Sir Tlioinas Iloe in his journal has 
given such a particular and entertaining 
an account. 

Mr. Maurice, again alluding to 
the hypothesis of Sir W. Jones, 
that one great empire, called by 
that distinguished Orientalist 7Va- 
Mtatt, and including Assyria, Per- 
sia, and India, was once establish- 
ed in Asia, concludes as follows. 

We may, therefore, safely come to this 
conclusion, that, although the precise 
date of the building of the superb pfUace of 
Persepolis cannot be ascertained, no more 
than can the exact period of the migra- 
tion eastward of the Hindoo nation, yet, 
that coustructiou took place during the 
reign of the earliest dvnasty established 
after that emigration— v hen the vast em- 
pire of Iran still flourished in unimpair- 
ed vigour— at that period when Persepo- 
lis and Babylon were under the sway of 
the same powerful monarch, and under 
the influence of the same Sabian supersti- 
tion. Then it was that these mystic cha- 
racters, so impenetrable to modern scru- 
tiny, were invented by that sacerdotal 
race, who bowed to the solar orb, and 
watched on its altars theuever-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them 
on eternal jasper, that has preserved them 
in such perfection for the mute admiration 
of fiosterity. Nor ought it to excite sur- 
prise, that a race of such determined'ig- 
nicolists, trained in the proftmiKlest mys- 
teries of Mithra, shouldpwlxli to preserve 
inviolate from the proiane vulgar the sa- 
cred symbols of their creed — that they 
should have recorded their veneration for 
Jire in characters that designated fire, and 
their adoration of the nrn by those that 
symbolized bis ray. 
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Mr. Jackson thou row; to reply, fii the 
outset of this procccfliiig, ho luul un- 
oquivooally doolarod liis anxious desire, 
that the qii(\stion sltould he fully and 
faflrly discussed. If, th<refoj-e, he had 
submitted, during four days of debate, to 
a ureat iuiiiib(;r of hard and uncandid re- 
marks, without the least resistance, it 
was because he preferred such .submission 
to the interrupt ion of any goutleiiiaii who 
might be disposed to throw light upon 
this most important subject. In the many 
yeans that, he had attended in that plans 
he had never known an instance of such 
persevering iiidustrvs and of s(} iiiiieh 
elaborate ingenuity having been employed 
to disguise a plain question, as on this 
occasion. If there could lie one propo- 
sition simpler than another, it was iliat 
of an inipiiry into alleged abuses — ibis 
was, ill fact, the whole of the que.stioii. 

It would not be very diflicult, and lie 
hoped it would not occniiy much time, to 
strip off the covering with which it liad 
been enveloped, and <iisentaiigle it from 
the W’cb wbieh bad been woven about it. 
One of tile favourite artifices made use of 
in the very eomineneonieiit of the debate, 
though sufficiently stale, had but on too 
many occasions been resorted to with .sue- 
cess ill that court ; namely,' that wdieu 
questions of importance were brought 
forward, the treating of them as if they 
were attaeks upon the court of directors ! 
Those who knew how general courts wen; 
com^Miscd, must be aware tliat, from tiie 
days of Lord t^ive to the present iiour, 
there had alway.s lieen ])ersoiis who came 
down to them wStli apparently candid and 
honorable intentions, but at the same 
time were prepared, with well luaiuigcd 
complaisance, to lend their countenance 
to this watchword, and join their voices 
in the cry of, << this is nn attack upon the 
court of directors !’* well knowing, that 
they would be followed by all such pro- 
prietors as luiglit be anxious to shew their 
habitual deference to the rilling pow’ers, 
without very murb regarding the merits 
of the question. Accordingly, on the 
very first day of the debate, tlie ac- 
customed evy w’as raised. Among othei-s, 
his lion, ami learned friend (Mr. Iiiipey) 
had deprecated the .supposed attack upon 
their oxeeiitive ; bis zeal, indeed, had lic- 
trayed him into a whimsical mistake ; 
happening to come into court w’ben bis 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was ipioting the 
ivords of Mr. Malthus^ in liismuiiuatory 


attack upon that lion, body, and believing 
tlieiii to be the w’onls of his lion, friend, 
he exclaimed, when he rose to speak, 
“ here is an attack upon the directors, 
wc must nave uamc.'<, and places, and 
date.s I”.— “ Uiglit,” .said hi.s hon. friend 
(Mr.. 11 II me), “ I have just made a mo- 
tion for tliose papers wdiii'h can aluue give 
us nuiiies, plucc.s, nml dates.” 

Mr. hnpey, 'I'hc lion, and learned gen- 
tleman is certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Jackson resumed. He certainly 
w'a.s not iiii.stakcu, a.s, uiile.ss his ears had 
been niifaitlifiii to him, and his niemory 
iiUcrly treacherous, his learned friend bud 
.so exclaimed, and he put it to his candour, 
if, when he found tliat the w'ords in qiies- 
tioii had |U'oeeeded from Mr. Malthiis, 
one of his own party, ami not from Mr. 
Hume, who had imurly quoted theiii, he 
bad not turned short ami made one of his 
be.st speeches against the production of- 
flic papers in question, in the course of 
which lie iiad* etiiployed iiiiicli eloquence 
and ability to persuade the proprietors, 
that uttempting to reform the college, and 
attacking the directors, were the .same 
tiling, though nothing could he more ob- 
vious to the rellccting mind than that tlie 
motion before tlie court was o.<pociaIly 
calculated to maintain the piusoiia I honor 
and the political consequence and aiitlio-. 
rity of their directors. In this he was 
glad to find himself supported by one 
lion, director (.Mr. Bo^amiuet), W'lio ap- 
peared to agree with him (Mr. Jackson), ■ 
that the political part of the que.slion was 
by far the most material, and outweighed 
the consideration of fifty colleges ! 

Another attempt to mislead, had bec|i 
the treating the motion before the court 
as one for the. absolute abolition of the 
e<»llege, ami not as a motion of inquiry 
into its coiistiiiitioii and proper maiia.ge- 
iiieiiU it had been .said, that the speeclies 
on bis side bad been but one tissue of ac- 
ru.Stitioii ; admitting, for arguiiieiit's .sake, 
that liis proposition were of an accusatory 
nature, suvely it might have been met 
more worthily than by an im peach men t of 
motives ! If ins motion were really ac- 
cusatory, that was a reason above all 
others for those who felt the charges to 
be without foundation, cotiscntiug to au 
inquiry wliieh ipiKst shew their fallacy, 
rather than expose them.sclves to those 
ankward inferences w'hich were certain to 
attach to its evasion ! 

A further artifice of debate, liad been 
an attempt to induce the court to suppo.se, 
that tliose who w'ere friendly to 
were unfriendly to education. He should 
say but one word to this mo§t unfounded 
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only appeal to the resolii- 
tioDof tho preneral court in 1805, tvhicli 
luid been so ofion referred to iti the dc- 
'^harc, vvliicli siipulitcd for complete an 
education as could be^iven to the servants 
of the Company, and which proptiscd to 
receive them into a fit and proper se- 
iiiinary in f bis country, where they should 
go throiudi a course of classical and li- 
beral leiirniug, as well as be grounded in 
the Oriental languages ! Was it possible 
then fairly lo eharire upon himself, and 
Those proprietors wht) siipportal his reso- 
lution, that, ll\ey were hostile to high in- 
tellectual attaiiitiueiit in those who should 
proeeed to India ? 

His hon. and learned friend (Mr. lln- 
bert (Ivaiit) had entered very fully into 
Ids (Mr. J.*s) opening speech, and in 
so doing, had nineli iniseonceived, and 
consequently mtirli niistated him ; liow- 
ever eloquent the inediniii, or digtiifud 
the.phra.se, misrepreseiitaficui was .still 
the same, and of that, he felt that ho Inid 
much imsoii to eoiiiplaiii liotii of lii.s 
learned friend and hi.s lum. relative (Mr. 
Grant, sen.) His learned friend had taken 
much pains, and eiuidoyed much *>f his 
tiiue, ill citdcavouriltg to shew that his 
(.Mr. .speech wa.s a mere attack 

upon the college at large! If it were an 
attack to say, that there wen’ laws and 
.statufe.s in force at tliat ifistitution fnim 
which every well ordered mind niii.st rc*- 
volt, he (Mr. J.) must plead guilty ! 
and great indeed had hcoti his surprise 
to hear a gentleman of his learned friend’s 
hiiown abilitic.s nrononiiec, tliat his (Mr. 
J.'s) aniiiiadversions upciii the statues 
and regulations of the college, were ut- 
terly irrelevant and foreign to an inqiiii\, 
llrsr, if tiie college had, and next, if, in 
The opinion of the. (lircerors, it. could, as 
MOW constituted, au.-^wer tin: purpo.se and 
hopes iif its founders ? On the contrary, 
could he lav a more legitimate ground for 
inquiry into the pre.scnt .state of the ccjl- 
Jege, and the eau.se.s of its failure, tlian 
by adverting to tlio.se laws which had 
been introduced without the knowledge of 
the proprietors, and lo which had been 
jinputed, by the professors theriiseivc.s, 
luucii of the lii.suiTcctionary spirit which 
had prevailed. Law-s which hart been liearrt 
read with evident indignation by one side 
of tlie court, and admittc<l to be de- 
fective by the other! 

, His Jearueif friend, and the hon. the 
cx-director (Mc.ssrs. Grants), had attri- 
buted language and expressions to Ids 
hon. friend and hini.sclf whicli they |k>- 
si lively had never uttered. One particuJ.'ir 
ini.srcprc.sciitatioii, witli regard to himself, 
w-as too important for him not t<i call the 
attention of the proprietors to. — The 
vvord.s w'hich had been sent into his mouth 
ropceriiig the student?!, were such as he 


Illy had ever used, but never even 
thought of; he therefore wished the boii. 
geiitietnen to understand, that lie (Mr. 
J.) did thus, in the face of the whole 
court, and in the face of his country, 
distinctly deny the expre.<sions imputed 
to him by the lion, ex-directur, and by his 
letn*iied relative. They had appeared to 
l)c reading the.se e.Xf»re.s.sion.s from new.s- 
papers ; he would venture to say, that no 
newspaper had iinputqd them to him ; 
nay, that the very newspaper which the 
hoii. and learned gentleman held in his 
hand, and, as he thought, appeared to 
«|Uote from, contained iio such statement, 
sure he was, that VVie 7'wwv, the pafKT 
particularly jcferred to, gave a very dif- 
ferent cueount of wliat In- had said U]m>ij 
a former (x easioii, to what had been as- 
.serted ]>y tin* hou. geiitlemeti.- Ilis leanu’d 
friend (Mr. 11. Grant), in ihe eoiir>e of 
his eloquent speech, had usetl ilu-se words: 
— “ The college had a riglit lo .siy to the 
learned genllcinan, (in whose name 
“ charge.s t>f ppi niutr riov and licenlions- 
** ness in theeolli’ge had hei'ii circulated ), 
“ if the.se charges, propagated in your 
“ iianu*, were not made by you, have 
** 11 h‘ jiisiiee to disavow them ; if you 
** iJiaile them, atid now think them er- 
“ roneou.s, have the justice to retract 
them; if you believe them still, have 
“ the justice tt> prcivc them. I’he eollcife 
“ bad the right, which, hy the nilf.s of 
“ law and eternal ju, slice belonged to all 
men, ciilicr to bi: proved guilty, or to 
“ be acquiUed, if irinneenl. (^Iiarees of 
“ siieh pirulfurl;/ ahufuio/itvl r 'lvv ought 
“ to be proved hy visible and tliriuiieresl- 
“ cd u ; at all events, judgment 
“ ought not (o )>e protiouiiced on the col- 
“ leg'.’, rxri'pr afii'i* ail im|iartiai e.xami- 
naibni, eondiieti-d with judicial calm- 
“■ ne.'JS.” Now', who would *aippose, that 
grand and .solemn appeal related only 
to l!»e expiv.'isitm.-i which he had u.sed, in 
reprohat ii.g the liceiitioii.sne.ss of these 
yoiifhs a.s eonnecied with known and rc- 
pealtMlacfs of aggravated insnhordiiiation 
and insiiriTelioii ! All other words he to- 
tally <liscluinied ! How eonid it. lie siip- 
po.sed, that he meant to impute to these 
mere lads, wlioni lie ha<l heen charged 
with recommending to tlie rod, “ vicen uf 
“ rt pe.val’Hirlit uhnndnattd and UcvntmuM 
nature /** nor could he have imagined, 
that the words wdiich he. actually ilitl use, 
could have been applied hy any lioily in 
the seii.se stated hy tlie hoii. and learned 
gentleman. The sentiments aitribuled to 
him in The Times newspaper, tlie paper 
in qiie.stioii, lie was ready to adojit and 
to re-assert, but. hceliallengcd and defied 
the leaniert gentleman to slu iv, in that, 
or any other iiews[»;tper, the words whieii 
he h^d quoted a.s coming from him (Mr. 
J.), m any other wonls having the lea.st 
tcnrtciu-y to tlic coustnjction put upon 
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them bjr the learned gentleiDaD. [Mr. 
JackMn then read a series of extracts 
from The Times, to shew how dilferent 
the words which he really used were from 
those which had been ascribed to him.] 
The present quiet state of the college 
(Mr. Jackson observed), had been much 
insisted on, as a reason against inquiry. 
It seemed no longer to be denied, that, 
during the last seven or eight years, se- 
veral violent insurrections had broken 
out ; yet it was now objected that any 
inquiry should t:ike place as to their 
cause, because things wei*e at present 
tolerably calm ; but he would put it to 
every dispassionate and sensible man, if 
he wished to institute a fair, candid and 
impartial inquiry, whether he would 
cliu.se a moment of calmness and quiet, 
or of fury and outrage, for that purpose ? 
Surely, tlie proper period for an inquiry 
of this kind was when heat and irritation 
had Mihsided. But the proprietors, who 
brought forward this motion, were ac- 
cii.sed of inconsistency in not having pro- 
posed inquiry on former occasions of in- 
subordination and tumult. Now, if there 
was any blame in this apparent negligence, 
it was the fault of the directors tliem- 
sekve.s, who deluded the proprietors into 
a belief, that all was going on well. As 
a proof of this, in the year 1810, when 
there was a very serious in.surrcccion, the 
directors reported the flattering progress 
of the students, 'i'he proprietors took 
their word, and believed their assurance, 
that the.xx)(legc was going on in the most 
satisfactory manner, thougii it was now 
acknowledged, that the practice of hi- 
surrectinu had begun so early as 1809. 
In the year 1^12, notwithstanding, there 
Igas, a.s if.now appeared, another insur- 
rection \ they again reported their satis- 
faction as to the state of the college. In 
1813, a Jiimilar report was made, and all 
then was hopeful and propitimis ! and 
yet, ill the year 1815, (to pass over in- 
termediate luliior rebellions), another 
war bix>kc out, traiisc'endlng all the for- 
mer ones for outiage and violence ; and, 
let it be recollected, that this was after all 
those laws, which the professors had rc- 
ouired to make tiie college perfect, had 
been enacted ; after every thing had been 
done to arm tliem witli power to remedy 
.such abuses as had formerly arisen, as 
tliey insisted, from their 'own want of 
autliority. Was it to be believed, with- 
out a conviction of something l.H.*iiig ra- 
dically wrong in the system, that a year 
and a half after tlH>6e severe statutes of 
expulsion had itecome law. and after the 
profes.sors had bet'll armed witli all the 
plenitude of authority which they could 
desire, the groult'st iusiuTcction of all 
others broke out? This the court had 
heard from the directors theii)s,elves. Was 
he not then warranted in saying, that 


there was Just cause for uneasiness? .and 
was it to be argued, that because the col«^ 
was DOW in a state of quietuess, that 
inquiry should not take place ? True 
wisdom, he thought, would investigate 
the causes of past grievances hi order to 
provide repiedies against future evils. He 
had more particularly noticed (Mr. Jack • 
son said), this unfortunate part of the , 
case, because it had been so loudly as- 
serted, that the motiun for inquiry was 
found^ in misrepresentation, and that 
its authors had not a fact to stand upon. 
He was astonished that any man could 
gravely state, that the facts which he as- 
serted were of doubtful existence, or that 
they had not been proved They were 
proved to demonstration ; he had taken 
them from sources of the highest au- 
thority, and they sustained bis charges to 
the very letter. He had not derived them 
from secret information, but from the au- 
thentic records of the court of directors, 
upon referring to which, it would ap- 
pear, that there were no less than one 
hunted and twelve young men found 
guilty, as participators in the diflferont 
riots which had taken place ; and yet, 
notwithstanding these indisputable facts, 
an hon. ex-director, on the first day of 
the debate, had termed their assertion, 

** a tissue of misrcf rcsentation, exag- 
** geratioii, and unfadr statement.** Such 
had been the bold costrt'idictions of those 
who opposed the present motion, until au 
accuiuiiiation of similar circumstances 
seemed to have overwhelmed them, and 
left no means of defence, but to ex- 
tenuate wliut they could no longer deny. 
Acquainted, as he had become, with the 
€*xlstence of the facts in question, be 
should have been losing sight of his duty, 
as a member of tliat cor[ioration, if he 
had not brought forward a proposition 
for inquiry into the causes ot siicli out- 
rageous and unfortunate proceedings. It 
had been said, that the resolution which 
he (Mr. Jackson) had proposi^d, was, in 
fact, condemnatory of the college. K»*ully. 
gcntleuieu betrayed an extraordinary de- 
gree of apprehension on the subject, with- 
out its occurring to them, that this dread 
of investigation was half confessing the 
fact.s charged. They alTected to say, Khat 
be had made out no case ft>r inquiry. The 
question which he would put to any man 
of honor acquainted with the object, 
was, had this college answered tne pur- 
posc.** intended ? If the answer were pes^ 
he Imd a right to demand some proof? 
The gentlemen on the other side had 
drawn a sublime picture of what the col- 
lege was meant to be. and what it 
aboold he, and how bapfiily it was* con- 
trived for the appropriate edueetion 
which had bemi so much talked of ; but 
they hail been very shy and cautions in 
descanting upon what it f^aUp was, and 
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^ow it had turned out !— ^ it haS answer- 
ed the end, tfie diVectnrs, upim the 
tion bein^ referr^ to tliein as "he |f^- 
posed, would say so ; if, a/^erdue inquiiT, 
they should find themsbires warranted fn 
such a declaration to the public V hut they 
would in that case contradict Mr. Afal- 
thus, who, in his pamphlet, admitted 
that it had not answered, and that he 
doubted if it ever woiild; and he (Mr. J.) 
was convinced, that if all parties spoke 
as they thought, they would agree with 
Mr, Malthusip that doubt; such, indeed, 
was his opinion of the candour of that 
gentleman, Lhat he declared, he would 
leave the question to tlie issue of what 
he would say, if left to liim as a private 
gentleman to decluie, upon his veracity, 
if the institution had answered, or was 
likely so to do ? Mr. Mai thus was a man 
of honor and a scholar ; and, though 
there had been some feelings of irritation 
upon this subject, yet givat allowances 
ought* t« be made for the impulses of the 
moment, and for the situation in which 
that gentleman had been placed. It was 
very unjust in his hon. and leanic<l friend 
(Mr. Impey) to treat hi*s argument as if 
he had been rniiTiing down the professors ; 
nothing was farther from Iiis thoughts, 
and he hoped the court would do him the 
Justice to recollect, that he liad suggested, 
in case of its being ultimately tliought 
more expedient to leave the education of 
their writers to the free choice of their 
OM’ii parents, that the present professors 
should lie appointed theexaminiugmasters. 
It was unjust, therefore, to impute to 
him any intention of detracting from the 
characters and qualiiicatious of the.se 
learned gentlemen, nay. he liad gone 
further, and said, that if the court of 
directors had induced any man of letters 
to leave his academic walk, in order to 
become a professor in this institution, 
under the idea of its pennaiieiicy, they 
ought to indemnify him ngaiiist the coii> 
sequences of changing their plan. How 
little ground .was there then to ciiarge 
him with seeking to injure men for wliom 
he had recommended provision, or ho- 
norable employ. It might be asked of 
him, why he had not submitte<l some 
specific proposition to the court rather 
timn a general one of inquiry into the 
subject.^ To this he answered, it was 
rmposrible to please every body, and that 
he thought inquiry the most eligible mocie 
in the first iu.stahce. An hon. gentlemati 
(Mr. Pattison) had said, that this was 
throwing the apple of discord amongst 
the directors, who were known to differ 
very much upon the subject of the college. 
This, he (Mr. J.) must say, was uo 
reason why the proprietors should not be 
Informed of the sentiments of their cs- 
ecttth*e body ; and the hon. gentleman 
must pardon him for observing, that it 
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was not a business like objection, that 
a; known difference of Opinion should pre- 
vent discussion— it in fket made it more 
obligatory. 

Ivie same bon. director had said that, 
** too many cooks spoil the broth,** and 
applying that obseiration to the college 
mauagement, he had told them that he 
always avoided being one of those cr>oks ; 
the hon. director would, stherefore, allow 
him to say, that under such circum- 
stances, it might happen very naturally, 
that he was ignorant of the iiigredionts of 
that system, into which he nevertheless 
opposed inquiry ! Had the hon. director 
condescended to have become one of the 
cooks, and to have assisted in mi.xiiig 
up the mess, it might perhaps have come 
out less of a farrago, and done- the cooks 
iiioie credit. 

Jackson said, he admitted that the 
change from a seminary to an university, 
was a matter which tlic general court 
had no right to charge as a siirreptitioas 
proceeding ; it had regularly passed the 
forms of the court, the juqiers had been 
cursorily read, and if the proprietors 
did not choose to debate the proposition 
it was their own fault. 'I'hc single point 
for consideralinii was, whether as a col- 
lege or a .school the instltutiou lunl an- 
swered its end ? After ten years of ex- 
perience, universal opinion pronounced 
that ft had not, and sure he was that if 
the hon. ex-director, Mr. Grant, could 
have forciieeii the unfortunate and dis- 
graceful consequences wliich have flowed 
from this establishment, he would have 
been the lust man to give it his coiuite- 
iiance. 

An hon. gent. (Mr. PYeslifield) had fold 
him that he should be mindful of the 
deep responsibility he had incurred, iu 
fevering the minds of tlic students, by 
the agitation of this subject ; but he 
begged leave in Ills turn to remind that 
hon. gentleman, that lie himself incurred 
a much greater re.opousihility by the vote 
lie .should give thi.s day : for if that hoii. 
gentleman should give his vote from mere 
complaisance to the court of directors, 
in defiance of all the evidence whicii 
had been brought forward, in defiance of 
truth and roiiimon sense, and he must 
add, in opposition to his own conscience, 
for he had admitted the facts, he would 
be deeply respoiisilde before God and his 
country for every future evil, and for the 
fate of every youth whose morals should 
hereafter be tainted by the continuance 
of those irregularities and di.sorders, 
which had awakened public attention, 
or who.se hopes and fortune .slumld be 
destroyed by the execution of those sta- 
tutes which had been so properly repro- 
bated ill the" course of this diwussion, 
as well as for every fatlicr’s heart which 
might be broken in consequence of the 
Vox,. IV, 3 P 
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mill of liis child * He (Mr. Jackson), 
insisted that* the hon. gentleman would 
be awfully responsible, if by his vote he 
prevented inquiry; in which case he 
would have infinitely more to answer 
for than those who brought the matter 
forward. It was remarkable that the 
hon. gentleuiaiJ, as well as some of the 
directors, who meant dike him to vote 
against inquiry had in effect spoken for 
it, uiid proved how necessary it was. 
One hon. director near him (Mr. Bo- 
saiiqnet) had sliowii upon the most con- 
vincing grounds, that inquiry was ini- 
jKjratively necessary. Another hon. di- 
rector, who spoke afterwards, had 
throughout the whole of his speech ar- 
raigned the institution, and had point 
blank, contradicted aiul refuted the hon, 
ex-director, Mr, (irant, wlio had ap- 
pealed to him as having been cliairiuun 
at the time, with respect to the original 
plan of the institution having been that 
of a seminary and not of a university or 
college. Indeed, lie (Mr. .lacksoii) was 
at a loss to itiiaginc how the lion, direc- 
tor’s colleagues could avoid supporting 
him ill lliose measures, wliieh he so lau- 
dably pointed out for the reformation of 
the college ; let them adopt the sugges- 
tions of that lion, director, and bring 
hack the institution to its original sini- 
plicity of plan ; let those evils wliieli bad 
hecii so feelingly observed upon be ac- 
knowledged and corrected, and lie would 
forego thr the present that inquiry which 
the formidable pbulanx of learned pro- 
fessors had set tlicinsoh’cs in such 
array against ; but while the college 
continued upon its present plan, was it 
too iiiiieli to ask that its infirmities 
should be considered ? One lion, direc- 
tor had justly remarked upon the ab- 
surdity of its laws. Aiiotlicr had ad- 
mitted that the whole history of the 
college had been one of misfortune, 
and another had ackiiowledgeil that ten, 
eleven, twTiity, and even thirty- three 
students had been declared guilty at a 
time in their different insurrections! — 
Was it then to he repeated too much, 
under such admissions to ask for in- 
quiry, and to ascertain, w’hether there 
were not something radically wrong in 
this ill-fated institution,, and whether 
one of the causck of its misfortune did 
iir>t arise from a circumstance which 
•Mr. Malthus had incidentally touched 
u|K>u, namely the attempt against all 
experience and knowledge of human 
uature, suddenly to change boys of six- 
teen into men of twenty ? 

It was therefore that he asked the 
court of directors to look at the moral 
Had political cousequences of this esta- 
blishment and its law; and he conjured 
them by every regard whicii they had 
for the iutei^ts of the Company, to 


consider these points maturely, and an- 
swer them fsurly. 

His third proposition, for recommend- 
ing the directors to consider whether a 
school of an higher order might not be 
preferable to a college, was to draw their 
attentiqn to an establishment, if any 
public establishment were now thought 
necessary, more suited to the years of 
the pupils. When lie talked of con- 
trol, lie by Sio means meant that the 
discipline of the rod should be applied to 
the students ; it was not he that suggest- 
ed this sort of treatment, and he was 
surprised that any observation of his 
should have been tortured for the pur- 
pose of imputing to him so unworthy a 
purpose. No man of liberal or gentle- 
manly feeling could propose that tliese 
youths of sixteen or seventeen, were to 
be treated like children and whipt into 
behaviour. It was not himself nor his 
honorable friends about him ; hut it 
was those who could so lower them- 
selves as to assert it, who were disgraced 
by tlie suggestion. 

He hud moved the fourth reduction, 
because he wished to have the opinion 
of the court of directors decidedly on 
the question of campellini* parents to 
send their children to tliis college. In 
vain might they attonpt to postpone it ; 
the proprietors would never rest until it 
was flecided. Many highly respectable 
persons had thrown out hints of their 
intention to bring it forward. If they 
did not, he hoped that a sense of the 
Company’s own character would induce 
the directors to do it. It had been truly 
said, that it seemed to be the object of 
tlie rourt of directois, to change the 
whole order of the service ; an observa- 
tion which induced his hon. friend (Mr. 
Kiiinaird) to take up the idea of the 
students being but half Englishmen : 
and certainly it seemed to him (Mr. 
Jackson) that the present plan was to 
make them Indj.'ms before their time. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would have them 
brought up in a manner suitable to the 
important functions which they were 
likely to\ be called on to discharge, by 
intercourse with their seniors, and some 
mixture in society, and let their minds 
he matured and ripened into manly sen- 
timents by manly association before they 
were launched upon the theatre of the 
world. If Mr. Stirling with his abilities, 
at the age of twenty-two, was fit to be a 
judge and a magistrate, such an instance 
must be rai-e. He (Mr. Jackson>i had 
only to say, that it behoved the court of 
directors to guard against the inisdilefs 
into which they were likely to fall, by 
this rage ior appointing very yoimg men, 
just escaped mm their tutors, to ail as , 
arbiters on millions of their Asiatic sub- 
jects. He (Mr. Jaeksou) knew what it 
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was X(S be a Judge and magistrate : and 
had felt how awful and solemn was the 
duty of deciding upon the liberty, cha- 
racter, and peace, of his fellow creatures. 
A trust such as this was too sacred, to 
be placed in the hands of unfledged 
youths, however high their attainments 
might be, in the estimation of those by 
whom they were appointed. Ifio man 
was fit for the judgment seat, who had 
not to a certain degree, a knowledge of 
the world, whicli the present system ab- 
solutely precluded. Mr. Jackson urged 
the necessity, therefore, of establishing 
some standard by which the capjicfty aiul 
accomplishments of the civil servants of 
the Company should be estimated, lie 
iutreated the court of directors to turn 
their attention to this most important 
point, and consider whether it would not 
be cxncdient to leave the education of the 
young men to the enre of their parents, 
who themselves could prepare them for 
the world, provided a literary standard 
sliould be fixt as he had suggested. This 
brought him to the question of a test, 
to which so much difficulty had been im- 
puted by those who forgot that the Com- 
]mt%*s senice was, in many respects, 
governed by tesis^ the efficacy of which 
liad bceu demonstrated by tlic most une- 
quivocal evidence; but lie would give 
the court one high authority for shewing 
why u test as to attainments would he 
an expedient measure, and that authority 
was Mr, Maltlius himself, who said that 
if the college was not to be continued, 
he would rather that the young men 
should be sent, to some public school until 
the age of seventeen, and then that they 
should undergo a strict examination in 
their classiical learning, and all other 
necessary branches of useful and ])o1ite 
literatui*e. A part of Mr, Malthus’s 
pamphlet went directly to shew the effi- 
cacy of such a lest. 

As to his last point, it appeared to him 
to be one highly deserving the considera- 
tion of the Company in its present cir- 
cumstances. Namely, that if the court 
of directors should be of opiuioti, after 
due inquiry, that the present system of 
educating their servants might be ex- 
changed for a better one ; whether in 
that case an opportunity did not pre- 
sent itself of effecting an immediate sav • 
!ng of about twenty thousand pounds 
per annum ? The military school at Ad- 
discombe, Mr. Jackson observed, was 
about to be enlarged aud repaired, at an 
expense of at least 20,000, to adopt it 
for the purposes intended. Should they, 
then, be of opinion, that the parents and 
friends of the students ought to have 
the control of their education, the 
iSlOO^OOO which bad been laid out upon 
Halleybury College would not be thrown 
away 5. as them would then- be a place 


ready, and most happily suitable, for 
the reception of the Company’s inilituiy 
students. Let it not be said, however, 
that because he argued th.^t the youths 
intended for the civil service, ought not 
to associate exclusively with eacii other 
according to the present system, that, 
therefore, he wislied the military nTii- 
dents should be brought up scpmaiely, 
aud according to parental di.'^cn^rioii. 
No inference of thatfkiiid could he 
drawn from the reasoning which he had 
used. The circumstances and situation 
of the military students were quite diffe- 
rent from tliose of the civil service ; the 
course of their education was difrei*ciit ; 
the age at which they went to the college 
was different, and in military exercise 
they must necessarily act together. The 
hon. ex-director had asked ' him, how 
the qualifications of young men could 
be ascertained by .a test ur standard ? 
He answered that the hoii. ex-director 
had only to turn liis eyes to Addiscotnbe, 
and see that principle successfully carried 
into effect. There was an examining 
professor appointed, upon whose judg- 
ment the merits aud the destination of 
the young men were decided : — at Addi.s- 
combe, the principal or head master 
wa.s Doctor Andrew, a man of distin- 
guished learning and abilities. The ma- 
tlieinutical examiner was Colonel Mudge, 
a gentleman eminently qualified for tim 
discharge of such a duty ; .\nd when 
this respectable officer visited them, he 
went through rlje examination of the 
students in a manner higlily beneficial to 
the institution. Voinig men knowing 
that they must be prepared for such an 
ordeal, felt a .vtimuln.s to qualify them- 
selves for that purpose. Dr. Andrew 
did not content himself with formal and 
periodical lectures, hut he gave up almost 
the whole of his time with a degree of 
.spirit and earnestne.ss, tiiat did hom-r 
to himself as well as to the seminary, 
and thus with the able assistance of 
Colonel Mudge, the exaniiuiiig professor, 
tlie Company found every thing they 
could desire in their pupils, whf)se pro- 
gression and accomplishments had c.\cited 
aud deserved adminition. Mere then 

was an example for the directors to 
pursue with respect to their civil servants. 
They had a practical model bcfoiv them 
to imitate, and he was persuaded if a 
test were adopted for their civil ser- 
vants, it would as fully answer the 
purpose. The hon. ex-director, Mr. 
Grant, had said, ** 'rhis may be all very 
well, but one examinaf ion will not do.'* 
Who liad talked of one examination ? 

If ten or twenty were necessary they 
should be gone thi^bugh ; but let them 
be examined?, upon the same principle as 
at Addiscombe, and the effect would be 
the same. 

3 D 3 
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This (Mr. Jackson observed) brought sequence of which had been the disco- 
him to the concluding consideration, very of two public addresses to the sta- 
namely liad he, or had he not, made dents, which absolutely and literally 
out a fair and honest ground for inquiry confirmed all that had been said on hU 
Into the state of their college ? It had side of the court. 

been said by his opponents, that he had Before, however, he read those papers, 
made out no substantial case ; that be he would beg leave to call to their recol- 
had, in fact, sliowu nothing ui)oii which lection the manner in which himself, 
the court could entertain the proposition and his hon. friend, had been treated 
for iiKiuiry. lie put U to gentlemen with regard to their statement of facts 
whether they seriously meant to say, respecting the college. His hon. and 
that he had made out no case ? What! learned friend, Mr. R. Grant, had ex> 


five general iusiincLiicus acknowledged 
hy his hon. and friend, Mr. 

liupey — detailed by Mr. Malthus — ad- 
mitted by the hon. ex-director — and de - 
plored hy every man in the court, and 
no case ! ! ! The last of these insur- 
rections being of a nature so formidable, 
that it was necessary to call in the In- 
tcferciice of the police and of the magis- 
tracy ; oil that occasion, he understood 
there had been no less than from forty to 
fifty constables sent to the college from 
the town and neighbourhood of Hert- 
ford ! An hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Lowndes), wlio had visited the college, 
was shewn the spot where tlie students 
had torn down the staircase and forced 
out the iron bars ; and also the {ilace 
where the shot which had been dred at 
the professors, had perforated ! He 
could not but admire the courage, whicli, 
knowing rf these circuiii.staiices, could 
aay tlicre was no case ! Ho would, how- 
ever, read some of the directors' own 
proceedings in condrmation of that case, 
whicli, he insisted, had already been 
made nut siifliciently to satisfy the must 
.sceptical iniiiri ; it happened, he liad al- 
most said providentially, hut certainly 
most fortunately for his side of the 
question, that the court ha<l got pus- 
Hcssioii of two or tlirce docuiueiits, coii- 
flrniing the whole of his statements. 
Was it nut insulting the court, to be 
told, that no case had been made out, 
by tlio.^e very per.soiis who had been the 
means of keeping back the papers, which 
they must know would have established 
the case in the first instance ? With what 
face could tliey charge the authors of 
the present motion, with preferring un- 
founded accusations, wlieii they them- 
selves withheld the evidence upon which 
those accusations could 'be sustained? 
They had, however, betrayed themselves 
into some extraordinary admissions, 
aiid^ bad, accidentally, let out the most 
decisive proof of those charges which 
they ha<l affected to deny. It had hap- 
pened in the course of tliis discussion, 
to suit the purposes of the other side 
to refer to certaiu of the withheld pa- 
pers ; this, of course, immediately com- 
municated to the proprietors a more 
geiieml right of reference, a circum- 
stance they were not aware of - the con- 


clafmed in great sublimity of style, ** It' 
you think the facts stated erroneous, re- 
tract them : if you believe them, have 
the justice to prove them: the college 
has that right,, which, according to the 
rules of law and eternal justice, belongs 
to all men, either to be proved guilty or 
to be acquitted if innocent.** His hon. 
and learned friei.d, Mr. Iinpey;'. had 
termed their whole statement “ a fabu- 
lous history,** a series of calumnious mi.s- 
represemations, which stood falsified, and 
** complelely contrudicUd by the hon. 
cx-director ;** while the hon ex-director 
himself, Mr. Grant, had in terms of un- 
sparing censure, charged his (Mr. Inipey*s) 
sfieecb, as ** one tissue, of rnhsieprescn- 
tatioii,** and after having applauded the 
conduct of the preceding court, for refus- 
ing all the paiHirs, had boldly challenged 
tlu m to a proof of tacts. It might be 
remembered that the hon* ex-director, 
was particularly severe on his hon. friend, 
Mr. Hume, for having said iti a former 
debate, accoriling to a newspaper quoted 
hy the lion, director, that these young 
gentlemen had, by their insurrectionary 
movements, “ disgraced the Company, 
the college, and their country.** — Who 
that recollected these sayings would hear 
w^ithout surprise, this very functionary, 
the hon. ex director, when he w»<s chair- 
man, deploring the laincii cable facts in 
question, and that in the very terms for 
the use of which he had reviled his hou. 
friend, almost beyond the licen.se of de- 
bate? In one of these discovered papers, 
as he might ctdl them, was found an oiE- 
cial report of an address from tlie then 
chairman, Charles Grant, Ksq. to the 
college, in December, 1815, from which 
he would read a short extrac't, it was in 
the third person, and as follows — ** he 
then proceeded to touch, but as be said, 
with very different feelings, on another 
topic, one on which he rather wished to 
express his regret, than to dwell at that 
time with any severity* Here the hou. 
chairman adverted to those unhappy stu- 
dents who had, as he remarked, exclud- 
ed themselves from the bcoeht of the 
institutioo^ by outrages^ not only un- 
gentlemanly y and unprovoked, but- iia - 
manly and unutorihy of the WtUh. cha- 
racter** .1 * 

^ ** They ha^brought disgrace on fhem^ 
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seiife^, aud their connectiona, and dis- 
credit on the college** 

. Mr. Jurkaon said, that, after this, he 
thought it would require some nerve fur 
the lion, ex-directur to vote for the 
previous question, on the ground of no 
case for inquiry having been made out. 

But was this a solitary instance of their 
own admission ? So far from it, iie 
thought that, instead of arraigning ids 
speech, as ** a tissue of mrsrepresentH> 
tion,'* the lion, director would have 
shown more truth and candour, if he 
had adm tted the history of the college 
to have lieen *' one tissue of insiirrec> 
lions," for such it would appear to have 
been upon the authority of another of 
their ftinctionaries, according to the oHi- 
cial statement of an address delivered by 
Mr. Kdward Parry, to the college in 1812, 
upon its reports of the 27th December 
1811, and the lid June 1812, which rati 
in the following terms. He commenc- 
ed by oh;«crving, that in tlie absence of 
tlje lion, chairiiiaii and deputy, who were 
prevented from attending on this occa- 
sion by very important business, it fell 
to his lot to addrt'ss them ; he expressed 
his concern at seeing «o many vacant aeats 
before him [their late occupants having 
been expelled J ; lamenting in fi . ling terms, 
the causes by which they were occiisioned, 
he successfully combated the false no- 
tions of honor entertained by the stu- 
dents, in concealing the names of those 
who had been guilty of the moat flagrant 
and unjnatiflable outrage ^ and whose 
conduct was rendered worse by eiidea- 
\'ouriiig to involve those who otherwise 
ivere. not concerned; no association, he 
observed, c(»uld be consistent with the 
laws of God or man, whose hiisis is not 
founded in virtue." 

'I'hese speeches were undoubtedly cre- 
ditable to the lion, director, who had 
delivered them ; hut, he .submitted, it was 
not for the same persons to question 
the existence of those facts, which they 
had thus so feelingly deplored. If fur- 
ther proof were wanted of the licentious 
and insubordinate conduct of the stu- 
dents, aud of the injustice of the hoo. 
cx-dircctor, in impeaching the integrity 
and veracity of the statements which 
liad been made, It would he found in 
the official reports of the college council 
themkdvcs. In their report of the 18th 
December 1815, they intimate that had 
the then term closed on the 5tli of No- 
vember, instead of the usual period, 
about six weeks later, they could for 
once have reported a quiet term ; their 
language upon tlie occasion pretty well 
shewed, the sort of terms lyhich had 
preceded that in question. They say, 
** with nig»Td to the former, meaning 
point of diadplifie, if the term hpd 


closed oil the .Otli of November last, the 
council would have been justified in pre- 
senting to the coiiiiiiiitee a very favour- 
able report. Never had there been so 
little of that cliildi.sh spirit ami disorder 
which had ao often been found the fore- 
runner of aerious diaturbances ; the prac- 
tice of shooting aud driving had been 
vigilantly clieckcd, clundratine ejrcitraiona 
to London had been so cftrct'ully watched, 
that scarcely a single instance can have 
escaped detection and piiiiislifiicut — there 
had been little or no complaint of riotous 
conduct in the neighbourhood — drinking 
at i/mr, or .similar irregularities, at the 
same time it had been the .stmly of the 
authorities to administer the discipline 
without causing irritatioii, and the ab- 
sence of all personal inault to any one 
of them during the late scenc.s, may 
prove that their endeavours were not 
unsuccessful." Now, he would ask, 
had there been a single charge against 
the college which' was not more than 
admitted in these reports, by the two 
hoti. directors, and hy the college coun- 
cil, and in terms much more approach- 
ing to uninannered invective and 
abuse," than any thing which he had 
heard from any other quarter? Jr wan a 
powerful monysyliuble ; even this account 
was all that the college council could 
have given. ** Ir the term luui closeil 
on the 5th November," hut after the 5th 
Noveinher came that most daring of all 
their insurrections, when the staircase.s 
were pulled down, professors fired at, 
.servants wounded, a pQs.see of consta- 
bles called ill, and tin; iniigismicy ap- 
pealed to, as had been foriuerly stated. 

Why then, with what preteiiHious to 
justice and camioiir would any man re- 
prove his honorable friend (Mr. Hume)j 
for saying that these young men had dis- 
graced the British character, or their 
own — when his great reprover, the hon. 
ex-director himself, who then acted as 
the chaii'inaii, could not help iu the in- 
dignant language which had just been 
read, acknowledging the lamentable state, 
am! the inauspicious appearance whidi 
the ccdlege presented? Was it possible 
for any intelligent person that knew 
that his (Mr. Jackson’s) proposition was 
only for one inquiry, to doubt that he 
had laid before the court fair and sub- 
stantial grounds fur it ? No man, as he 
thought, of an Independent mind, could 
hesitate for a moment, under such cir- 
cuinstauces, in giving his assent to a se- 
rious and general investigation of the 
causes of their disappointment, res^iect- 
ing the college ; the whole history of 
which had been so sedulously kppt from 
the knowled^ of the proprietoi|[s ; the 
directors had thought proper to report 
annually that all was well, though it now 
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tunied out that from the year 1808 or 
1809, there had not been uii interval of 
any length, free from these disgraceful 
siud violent prr>cee4lings. 

As to' the literary vMracter of the 
institution, it had been boldly said, on 
the other side, that nothing could be 
more satisfactoiy, and that the litera- 
ture of tup college had been almost 
every thing that could be wished. Now 
to his judgment nothing could be more 
untatishictory or buiuiliating than the 
last college report, which comprised the 
minutes of the college of December 1815 
and May 1816, the former begging that 
those writers, whose terms were finish- 
ed, might not be refused proceeding to 
India, on account of their not being 
able to pass their e.Yaiuiuation in the 
oriental languages, the test of which 
was by a rule of this college, matie as 
hmnblc as possible ; while the latter of 
those papers unfolded a lamentable de- 
gree of retrogression in European lltcra- 
inre, tissigning as the reason, that those 
important personages, the siiidents, had 
wot nppreciateet European literature so 
highly as they fi)rm 2 'r!y did ; but offering 
as a consulutioii to the proprietors, to 
whom the institution bad then cost 
jC200,000, ** that the instances had been 
very rare of an abamlonment of alt liic- 
Tary application." What now became of 
the lion, ex- director's favourite term of 
“ appropriate education," .such as no 
listing e.stab!}.s)]incnt in Croat jlritain, 
whether college, seminary, or school, 
afforded ! As some apology for this awk- 
ward .story of the oriental tliehon. 
cx-director (IMr. Grant}, liad contended 
that it never was in tlie contemplation of 
the founders of tlji.s plan,, that the Orien- 
tal language should he a material feature 
of education in this college . and yet it 
was very extraordinary that in the repfirt 
of the year 1805, delivered by the college 
comuiittec, the same hon. geiitlemaii who 
was one of that committee, and tlic 
presumed framer of the report, had 
pointed out the immense advantage which 
the French service had derived from 
their servants and officers possessing a 
knowledge of the Oriental languages; 
observing, that it was well-known that 
there were inco at Paris, wdio could con- 
verse fluently in tlie Persian and the 
other languages of the East. The hon. 
ex-director then proceeding in this his 
report, to invite the Company to imitate 
the example of the French, which gave 
them such facilities iii transactions with 
the Oriental world, and further couteml- 
kig that even their China writers should 
be thus Orientsdly accomplished ! Now he 
(Mr. Jackson) would give the bon. ex* 
anrectOr every thing he desired. He would 
suppose, as the boa. ex-director had 
said at the last courts that the Oriental 


IaiigJiage.s were merely an incidental and 
not an essential oTij-ect ; but if that were 
si>, licf would ask upon what pretened 
did the hon. ex-dircctor join the othe# 
day in fixing the Company with an addi* 
tronal Oriental professor^ at an expense 
of £b00 per annum, for the purimseof 
more effectually teaching that language 
whlcli was now said to be non-essential ? 
(>onceding, however, to the hon. cx-di« 
rector, that the Oriental languages were 
non-essential, the court bad a right to 
presume that everything relating to Eu^ 
ropcun literature must be imperfection \ 
The court had heard what was the pro- 
gress of the students in that respect. 
The report of the ill-success of European 
literature was but nine months old ; and 
after perusing that, could any man who 
read Mr. IMalthiis’s ingemions acknow- 
ledgement, doubt that any of the public 
universities or higher seminaries of this 
country, were cajxible of imparting as 
good an education as any that could be 
given at this anomalous institution ? 
Would any man .say, after such evidence 
as this, tiiiit the literary character of 
the College was such as could hear the 
test of impartial inquiry ? It was hardly 
necessary for him to trouble the court 
with reading the s|>eech of the present 
chairman, which foftowed this singular 
report, it had evidently been composed 
ineviously to lii.s setting off for Hertford, 
in the e.xpectation of a very different ac- 
count from the college council con- 
sequently, its bypcibolical compliments 
read ius'tlic most biting ScU*casins ! It 
was, however, a geni’roiis blunder, and 
proceeded from a man with too kind a 
heart to have meant oilierwise than res- 
pectfully to the professors, and affection- 
ately to the boys. Happily, after all the 
ri'si.staiice which had been made to his 
hon friends (Mr. llnme*s} demands for 
papers and information, the court had 
at last come at the real facts of the case ; 
these three papers were now before them 
as public d<K’uments; and, the court 
possessing them, he would say boldly, 
that the directors “ must tear the .seal 
from off the bond," before they could 
say, that lie had not made out a case of 
noil -proficiency in literary attainments, 
with a most lamentable want of moral 
discipline ! Indeed, the hon. ex-director’s 
speech, as well as that of his hon. re- 
lative, had consisted almost wholly of 
what their virtuous minds meant, that 
the college should have beeu wfiat it 
might, and what they admitted it ought 
to have been ; bat, as to what it really 
had been, all was, in the first instance, 
concealment and suppression of papers, 
and now an'acknowtedgcd dread of Inquiry. 
Not one meagre official European document 
had been produced affirmative of the cha- 
racter of the college; on the contrary^ 
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tbe hon. ex-director hacV, in lus despair » 
invoked testiuioiiials from India, and 
quotod a dispatcii of several years back 
from Lord Mioto, the amount of which, 
was, that tlic youths from Hertford col- 
lege liad turned out well-behaved lads ; 
but idl the Asiatic accounts, and calcula- 
tions of literary proficiency, had been 
overturned, and justly aud successfully 
ridiculed by his hon. and acute friend 
{Mr. Hume), w}h> never conteiUcd him- 
self with the surface of things, but, 
whose industry and research had got at 
some of the nmst recent iiccounts, from 
whicli it appeared, etcii from the mouth 
of the governor- general, and amidst an 
effort to speak in flattering terms of a 
known favourite institution, tliat the 
Asiatic account was, w'ith a very few 
brilliant exceptions, if possible, more 
mortifying than tlieir own professors re- 
port. 

He" w’ould not (Mr. Jackson said) 
longer detain the court ; all that he was 
anxious for was, to convince them that 
iie had laid fair and honest grounds for 
calling for tlie opinion of their dinrtors 
on a business of so iinich iuiportance, as 
the virtuous and enlightened education i>f 
the youtl s destined to administer the go- 
vcriinient of India. He could not argue 
against power, or hcl]> numljers being 
brought dow n against liitu ; no person 
knew iMJtter than the hon. ex-director 
the affect of keeping off a division till six 
o’clock ill the afternoon, but he could de- 
fend liinhself against the charge of having 
been luijust, or of liaviug bruuglit for- 
w'ard charges lujforc the public wliicb be 
exmld mil make out. No man could 
aiisw'cr for the success, or tiie am'ptatloii 
of bis endeavours^ but bis conscience toid 
bitii, that he was in some degree entitled 
to the support and approbation of every 
hoiKA'uble and candid iiiiiul. 

He could hot sit down (Mr. Jackson 
«aid) w'itliout doiiigjiistiee to the dexterity 
with which the niachiiieryof opposition 
liad been conducted on the present oeea- 
sloii; he had thought for a long time 
that Ids hon. and learned friend (Air. U. 
Orant) had seriously mt^iit to go witli 
liiin every inch of the way, for an in- 
quiry; his learned friend hail, in terms of 
peculiar solemnity, challenged, invoked, 
adjured, investigation, at any time, in 
any place, and before any tribiiiial be 
bad even claimed this as the right of the 
college, “ according to the rules of law, 
aod cterual justice belonging to all men!" 
What then was his surprise at finding his 
bun. and learned friend acting in strict 
conjunction with Ids other learned blend 
(Mr. Itnpcy), who had but too success- 
nilly, tti tbe first instance, argued against 
the production of evidence ; and iiow' 
argued that no evidence had been pro- 
duced. As anecdotes seemed to bavi. 


been the fashion of the debate, lie must 
be permitted to observe, that his two hon. 
ami learned friends Temindcd him of a 
story of two gentlemen who were much 
ill the habit of visiting logctlier; who 
were used previously to detennine u|}on 
whal topics they w'oiild introduce, and .so 
cast their respective parts inthecouver- 
satioii ; that, however vkdcntly they might 
seem to disagree, or decrsively refute each 
other, it was still wdtb the mutual iindei- 
sranding, that both should succeed, be- 
cause both were to shine ! Thus, while 
one of his learned friends, loudly de- 
manded inquiry, which could not be too 
soloinii, too deliberate, too judicial, too 
extensive," and for which he waited with 
** almost breathless impatience," an in- 
quiry, which he saw *' could not stop 
till it reached the bar of the legislature.** 
His learned ally was to contend, that tbe 
whole alfair was trivial, that, since the 
lu'ofessors hud obtained the ailditioiial 
uiithority which they bad eonteiuled for, 
iuid ousted that of the directors, all bad 
been calm and gone on well ; that inquiry 
would be worse than a waste of time, 
and that, therefore, he slmuhi move the 
pr<*i*ioHs question^ tis the only mode of 
extinguishing it l^Now it happened, un- 
fortimutely for his learned friend (Mr. 
Impey), that he, who had so eomteousTy 
and cooly treated tlie other side, as the 
narrators of ** a fabulous history, the 
whole of whicli hud been falsified by tbe 
(tecla rations of an hon. cx-ilircctor,** had 
shewn himself, no doubt from his other 
avocations having prevented him from 
giving iimcli atientiuii to the subject, 
ino.st woefully iiuinformcd ns to one of 
the niuiii historical facts of the case. He 
bad stated rejicatedly, distinctly and con- 
fub‘iitly, that the college statutes, which 
took away the authority from the directors, 
and gave the excbi.sive right of expulsion 
to tile professors, hud cured all the in- 
surroclionary evils ; that, from that pe- 
rio<l, all hud been .satisfaction and repose, 
and that it would be evtn miscbic\*ous to 
di.stiirb, by needless inquiries, that se- 
renity which had prevailed in tlie college 
since the introduction of the laws in ques- 
tion ; whereas, .should Ids learned fri(md*.s 
leisure admit of his rch.^ing even tliose 
papers which were accessible to the pro- 
prietors, he would find, that, with all his 
constitutional aversion to “ ifabulou.s his- 
lury,” he had been miserably out in his 
ebroiiologji'*, and, that the most fearful of 
the riot.*«, the most daring of the insur- 
rections, liad taken place comiderablgf 
suiisrq7{rnt to the enactment »jf those Ia%vs 
which thus degraded the directors. A 
part of that code had been assigned, by 
the professgrs'tUcmselves, as among the 
causes of insurrection^ from what had 
been teruicd as to tlic .student.s ‘‘ false 
notions of honour," but .which, in fact. 
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aro!(e from tlieir hatred and abhorrence of 
the principle which compelled them either 
to criminate themselves^ or seek their 
safety by the crimination of each other. 

Now, how was his plain and simple 
proposition for inquiry about to be met ? 
-—By the previous question ! — On what 
ground? — Because it was said, that in- 
quiry and accusation were synonimous ! 
Humiliating confession !— But, if his mo- 
tion were realiy accusatory, how ought 
accusation to he met ? by trial, or by 
flight? — Innocence would naturally court 
discussion ; it would insist upon a dis- 
p^sionate appeal, by way of ballot, to 
tlie absent proprietors ; to tlu hundreds 
who bail left, or who could not attend 
the court, but who were now in posses- 
sion of facts to enable them to judge of 
the fitness of further investigation. On 
the other hand, what could be more sig- 
nificant of a bad cause than the taking 
advantage of a slender majority at a late 
hour in the day, when the court was 
M'orn down, to shun the impartial ordeal 
of a ballot. — His learned friend (Air. 
Impey) had argued from first to last, as 
if this were solely a question of accusa- 
tion ; he (Air. Jackson) would admit, 
that there wiis something like accusation 
of the c<»!lege in its aggregate form, but 
be disclaimed the idea of individual at- 
tack ; he repeated, tliat he held the pro- 
fessors in the highest reverence and res- 
pect, and the proiiositiou which lie liad 
suggested, with respect to accepting of 
their future assistance, was di'claraiory 
of his confidence in them ; Ins wish and 
aim, throughout the discussion, had been, 
to take up the abstract question, whether 
the college had, or hacl not answered its 
purpose, or was likely so to do? — He, 
however, fully admitted, that the college 
stood accused ! there were then in court 
two ruthless Impeacbers of the whole es- 
tablishment \ persons who were at once 
its accusers, its condemnators, and its 
escecutiouers 1 He meant the mover and 
tlie seconder of the previoua question ! 
What ! after so many taunting challenges 
to meet upon facts, was this the issue of 
so iiiucli boasting ? this poor expedient ! 
this wretched manoeuvre ! to stop in- 
quiry, and stiflf^ investigation ! He would, 

. be must put it Vo the experience, and to 
the candour of the hoii. ex-dircctor (Air. 
Grant, sen.), wliether he bad ever known 
a question like the present, in which tlie 
constituent asked for the aid and advice 
of the constituted, met in a manner so 
unworthy thecliaracterandthe dignity ol 
tlieEast-lndia Company ? That bon. gen- 
tleman was well aware, that at that late 
hour of the day no question . could be 
said to be ihirly submitted to the sober 
and candid Judgment of the proprietors 
that was not rdferred to them by way of 
ballot .> Why then did he thus exert him- 


self to prevent that appeal ? He must 
know in his conscience, that a majority 
obtained merely by the influence which 
the directors were known to have in that 
court, in which thc^y could, os it wei«, 
command a certain number of viite.s, was 
no credit' to, no triumph to the Hertford 
institution. The college might have out- 
lived the imputed purpose of the pro- 
pnetors to pull it down ; it might have 
outlived its own five insurrections !— It 
might have outlived the report of its own 
professors ! — It might have outlived 
(though that w'oiihi be difficult), the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthns! — It might 
have outlived even the speeches of its 
iulvocates ! but it could not long outlive 
Xheprevious question ! — ^'Fliis ignominious 
flight from inquiry had sealed its fate for 
ever I (Hear! Hear !J and consigned it 
to unfading obloquy, and never dying 
shame ! (Hear ! Hear !) . 

The Chairman tiien put the question ; 
and, upon a show of hands, he declared 
the original question to be lost by a ma- 
jority. 

Upon a division being demanded, it 
took place', and the numbers were as 
follows, viz. 

For the original question . . , , 40 
Against it 62 

Majority 22 

Tlie Chairman then declared the ques- 
tion to be determined in the Deg;uive. 
Ifpon which, 

Mr. Lowndes expressed himself with 
some warmth, exhorting bis learned friend 
to perse^’cre against so feeble a majority, 
assiii-ed of final triumph, exclaiming, 
with his usual emphasis of tone, 

Alarcelius, exiled, more true glory 
feels, 

** Than Caesar, with a Senate at hia 
heels !** 

The Court then adjourned sins die,. 


Hast -India House, March 19. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House, in lieaden- 
hall Street, which was made special, at 
the request of certain Proprietors, ** for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Mandamus Papers, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, in resisting the Powers ex- 
ercised on that occasion by the Honor- 
able the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affiiirs of India, in adjudicating disputed 
pecuniary Claims, and in directing the 
application of the Company*# Funds for 
their^dlscfaarge.^ 

The Minutes of the last Court hatiog 
been read— 
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Tlie Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 
— I have to acquaint the court, that 
since it was made special, at the desire of 
certain proprietors, those gentlemen hare 
requeste<l, that the consideration of the 
question, relative to the AJundamus Pa^ 
pera^ should be postponed to a future day. 
I wish, therefore, to appriie those in- 
dividuals who mean to take a part in the 
discussion, that, in conformity with the 
request of t he gentlemen who were anxious 
to bring the question forward, the Court 
of Directors have put off the considera- 
tion of the subject until the 16th of 
April.*' 

'rhe clerk then read the letter of Hum- 
phry Koworth, Esq. M. P. and — Holt, 
Ksq. addi'es.scd to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, requesting the present 
court Co be made special ; and also a sub- 
sequent letter, from the same parties, ilc- 
siriiig t^at, under all the circumstances, 
the consideration of the Mandamus Pa- 
pers should be postponed to the IGth of 
April. 

The Chairman. “-We have given no- 
tice, in the newspapers, of the contents 
of the latter communication. 1 am very 
^orry we could not give an earlier intima- 
tion to the proprietors ; but wc could not 
help ourselves, having received the com- 
inuiiication so late, that wc were prevent- 
ed from having it published before this 
morning.'* 

The consideration of the Mandamua 
Papers was then adjourned to the 16th 
of April. 

FREE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. Weeding rose to observe, that he 
hoped he should be permitted, before the 
whole proceedings of the day were over, 
to draw the atteution of the court for a 
few moments to a subject that was 
nearly connected with the vital interests 
of the Company. One of his majesty’s 
mimstera had recently introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of extending the free trade of India 
to the ports of Malta and Gihralcar. — 
Without canvassing the policy of this 
measure, — whether it were que.<«tioiiabIe 
or othefivise, in a national point of view, 
or whether the end proposed might not 
be attained by other and better means, 
which it was not then for the proprietors 
to discuss— he felt it to be his duty to 
press on the hon. chairman, and the court 
of directors, the necessity of laying be- 
fore his iuq|esty*s ministers, the fairness 
and justice of removing the transit duties 
nowj^yablh on tlte piece goods of India, 
and Chinaj . ThoM duties operated strongr 
ly in favour of the foreign trader, and 
-cnsibled him to undersell the Britisli mer- 
chant in the foreign market, 'fhe policy 
of the bill in question was of such a iia- 
Asiatk No. 22. 


tiire as evidently called for the removal of 
the transit duties; and an ministers had 
already, he supposed, submitted the bill 
to the c<iurt of directors, he wished to 
ask, whether the present was not a proper 
opportunity for endeavouring to procure a 
rei^al of duties whicli were so decidedly 
hostile to the interests of the Company ? 

The Chairman. ** I jflst beg to state, 
that we consider ourselves indebted to the 
hon. proprietor for the suggestions with 
which he has favoured the court. We 
hare been this moritfng discussing the bill ; 
and the same remarks, whicli the hon. 
proprietor has offered, were made by se- 
veral gentlemen in the direction. The 
court of directors have this particular 
|K>int immediately in view, with the in- 
tention of getting such remedies applied 
as the occasion seems to call io\'.~^(Hcar ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Lowndes thought it was particu- 
larly imperative to attend to this claim at 
the present moment. I'lie reception vvitli 
which the British ambassador to China 
had met, had struck a damp over the 
commercial part of this country, whicli 
the most effectual means ought to be 
taken to dissipate. — When be considered 
the dehcieiicy in the tea-duty, during the 
last year, he conceived that ministers 
ought to pause before they bad recourse to 
any alteration in the Company's system, 
that was likely to occasion a still greater 
defalcation. It was necessary that mi- 
nisters sliould assign some reason for this 
dchcicncy, even though they themselves 
laughed at it. The reason staled was a 
very weak one ; for it was nonsense to 
tell him, that the poverty of the country 
prevented the people from using the same 
quantity of tea they lormcrly did — and 
that, therefore, this branch of the re- 
venue had decreased. The habits of the 
lower orders of society were perfectly 
formed on this point; he believed they 
would prefer leaves of any kind, with the 
name of tea, even to malt liquors. The 
defalcation was owing to something else. 
It was attributable to something abroad ; 
and if that were the case, and these free 
ports were allowed, would it not encou- 
rage the evil to spread still fiu'ther. Go- 
vernment, therefore, by pursuing this 
system, would not only break the charter 
or tease of the Company* hut they ivould 
perhaps injure the revenue. He ^lossessed 
some leaseholds of his own ; and he should 
consider himself as acting very dishonor- 
aJI^Iy, if he did any thing that tended to 
infringe the ailiclcs of the lease. He 
made these obsen^ations without meaning 
any disrespect to the present administra- 
tion, — they apjplied merely to the circum- 
stances of the<ase, without any reference 
to the parly in power. If the |tatemcrit 
of the hon. proprietor were true, and he 
had no doubt of the fact, it was one of 
Voi. IV. 3 E 
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ffic poorest attempts to cncouraj'o tJjc 
commerce of the coiiutry that h<* luwl ever 
heard of. After Parliament liar! stated 
how unjust tUe income Uxk '.vas, what 
were th(‘y about to (1(» ? 'Phey were Koint^ 
to visit the funds of the C(»mpiiny with as 
severe atii\, uiulera different name. This 
was a poor shift to bolster up the decayed 
commerce of the country, at the expense 
of chiirtcrod rishls. When he said the 
decayed critnmerce of the country, he 
bei?ued to observe, that lie did not mean 
a decay arisiiif? from want of (Miterprize 
on the part of the British mcrcharit, or 
from any dcicrioration in the fabric of 
the articles mamifJictnrcd by us, but a 
falling off, naiui’ctlly attendant on. the re- 
turn of jieaee. I'inglaiid Inwl, for fifteen 
or sixteen years, tbe trade of the whole, 
world — and, of eon when hostilities 
ceased, each nation looU hack that por- 
tion of commerce wldch bt longed to it, 
and the commeree of England decreased 
precisely ill that ratio. If the execiilive 
body stood firm to their posts on this oc- 
casion ; if they considered, that an ex- 
clusive trade was the pivot on vvliich the 
East -India Company moveil ; if they re- 
flected, that, by giving up one inch of 
their rights they endangered Ihciii all, 
(and he had too high an opinion of their 
merits and virtu(?s, a.s directors, to believe 
that they would feel otlierwise), then they 
would make a p<nverful resist ance to this 
threatened encroachment. If they sur- 
rendered the point now in question, the 
misciiicf would not stoji tlierc. If a 
stone were llirowii into a pond, it created 
circle after circle*, until the surface of the 
water was covered ; and, in the same 
way, if the Cunipaiiy consented to this 
proposition for foriiiiiig two free ports, 
more and more would be required of 
them, until they w ere deprived of all that 
wasvaluable in the India trade, fie would 
not be tlie advocate of any Injustice prae-. 
tised by the Company, if it were pointed 
out to him but he. was hound to say, 
that there w'iis no spot bii the face of the 
globe better governed Ilian their Indian 
Kmpire, both for the interests of the 
people and of the Company. 'Fliey had a 
right then to retain its government in 
their hands — and he tieprccutcd any pro- 
ject that tended to weaken it. What did 
those persons say, who were so anxious 
for free ports ? They asserted, that the 
Company, got nothing by the trade to 
India, and yet those were the very indi- 
viduals who wished to embark in it them- 
selves. This shewed him that there w'as 
a snake in tlie grass. For many years past 
a number of merchants in this country 
looked upon the Company with a jealous 
eye, as a great and powerful body ; and 
they wished, fo get into partnership with 
them. Although they would not pay an/ 
part of the expense of the estnblislimcnt, 
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they were anxious to become partners in 
the Company’s business, at the very mo- 
ment they were exclaiming that it was un- 
profitable. This was a positive incon- 
sistency, and shewed that they spoke one 
way while they thought another. He 
could assure the court, tliat the feelings 
which filled his breast the other day, 
when, after trighteen years connection 
with the Company, he weiit up with the 
address to ('arltoii-Mouse, were indescri- 
bahle. He gave way to tliose inexpressible 
feelings w'iiieh arose from that sort of 
union dciinminated n fttmilff compact. 
He felt those pleasurable sensations for a 
body of honorable men, with whom he 
had lK:(‘n comiecte-.l for so many years. 
He felt the iiitluence of the word partly 
on that occasion, in its most pleasant 
sense — which was nothing more than a 
strung friendship for a nuintier of indivi- 
duals with whom you have acted during an 
extended p(?riod of life. He wiis one of 
those who acknowledged that species of 
party feeliii.g — and he would, at least, do 
all he could to throw the widow’s mite, 
into that scale of pmttiction which he con- 
ceived to be necessary when any of ihcir 
riglits were menaoed. lie did think, in 
consequense of the government of the 
country having sent an iinfortiiiiaie em- 
bassy to Chinn, tliat the Conj|)any*s shop 
there was likely to be Kpoi.ed ; and, after 
they had done that, ii was very hard that 
they should endeavour to deprive the Com- 
pany of another |>art of their commeree. 
He should not trouble the court further- 
hut he could not avoid making these few 
observations. He considered the riglits of 
the Company to be like the movements* 
of a watch, ’rhis was the pivot on which 
they all turned — ami if they gave it up, 
the inoveinents of the watcli Would be 
worth nothing. 

The Vtunrman — “ The fears ex|)resscil 
by tlie hon. proprietor are unfounded. 
The bill, in question, does not permit 
any sliip whatever to cuter leas. The 
landing of teas is exjiressly guarded 
against.” 

IMr. ITnme said, though this .subject 
was not regularly before the court, yet 
he felt so strongly the observations of the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding), that be 
wi.shi?d to say a word or two on it. He 
differed, however, entirely from what 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) had 
first observed, with respect to the ports 
that were about to be thrown open;, 
His desire was this, that, as the bill 
wus now before the legislature, every' 
means should he taken to remove those 
difiicultles which prevented I .onclun from 
becoming a free-port. He considered it a 
matter of very great importance, that 
every principle which enabled the mer- 
.chajit to trade, by a circuitous route, 
at a greater profit than the Company de< 
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rh'cd, should be ubaiidoned. Every thiiis^ 
eouuecrted with the trade to India ought 
to be a very serious consideration with 
the court of directors — and he hoped 
their rccoumieinlalioii to the leLji.slatiirc 
would be attended with weight. He 
trusted that everything in tlio form of 
tlnties and charges, of whatever kind, 
would be removed front the trade between 
India and England, and, if possible, 
that a very great facility should be given 
to it. Before the measure was tiually 
dis<rii.s.sod, this subject ought to be 
brought before ministers, in order that 
goods might be brought direct from any 
port ill India to England — for, if such 
iintics were suffered to remain, they 
would operate as much against the in- 
terests of the public, as of the Ouiipany. 
He was aware, that any measure pro- 
posed by the court of directors was laid 
before, the proprietors. But be express- 
ed an opinion, on a former oecasiuti, 
when a bid was iutruduced into parlia- 
fiieiit containing matters connected with 
India, tliongh nut originating with the 
Company, tliat it should be hud before 
the court — and, perhaps, it would be 
right th.it the proprietors should be made 
ac(|u;niite<l tvith the present bill. What 
had occurred that day might justify them 
in doing it — and, perhaps, the observa- 
tions thrown out in that court would 
not be lost on the legislature. He did 
not mean to propose any thing on the 
subject — but he was of opinion, that 
every bill relative to India, slionld be 
laid before the proprietors, with such 
observations as the court of directors 
might suggest — and tlio expression of 
their sentiments would not, he hoped, 
be entirely o\crlooked by the legisUiiurc. 


AUDKESS TO PRINCE RKGEN'J\ 

The Chairman — In pursuance of the 
resolution of the general court, of the 
7th ultimo, relative to preseiiUng an 
address to his Royal Highucss the Prince 
tiegeiit, I have to acquaint the court, 
that the Deputy Chairman and my.self, 
accompanied by Richard Cliichely Plow- 
ilcn, Esq. John Hudlcstoii, Esq. the 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay, David Scott, Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. and William Stan- 
ley Clarke, Esq. also by Randle Jackson, 
Esq. the mover of the address, and 
several other proprietors, attended by 
the secretary, prc.sented the address to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at the levee, on the 5th instant, and the 
same was received most graciously.” 

Mr. A. Jackson. As one of ilie per- 
sons who was delegated to go up with 
the address, permit me to state the 
great satisfaction which I feel, and which 
1 am the proprietors will ulsp fed, 
whdn they learn the politeness with 


which you, sir, and other directors, 
did us the honor to meet us at this- house, 
and to nccompaiiy us to St. James’s. 
Nothing could exceed the couiplaisaiice 
with which we were treated by your hou. 
court on that occasion — but the intinite 
grace and eondcscensiou of the illustrious 
pcrsoiiitge himself in receiving the ad- 
dress. We were, sir.^ under an tuldi- 
tional obligation to the president of the 
board of control, who seemed to em- 
brace that opportunity of showing his 
marked respect fur the proprietors of 
East- India stock ; and who in the most 
obliging mutincT, took care that the ad- 
dress should be presented with every 
circumstanee of dignity that belonged to 
it. 1 cannot, sir, (continued Mr. Jack- 
soii, addressing- the chairiiiaii), sit down 
without adding a few words personally 
to yourself. You are now, sir, very 
near the close of youv administration, 
and I know, from many eircMiinstaiices, 
and from various quarters, that 1 speak 
the general sense of the proprietors, 
when I thank you for the friendly amt 
constitutional atteiiiion with which you 
treated us during the twelve luuiiths of 
your authority in the chair. ^ — {Hear ! 
hear When I speak of you as having 
executed your high functions in the most 
correct manner, I mean not to insinuate 
anything against tlie lion, geiitleinaii 
who is to siie(‘ei‘d you ; I have no reason 
to doubt his conduct in any respect 
whatever. 1 wish merely to express 
the general feeling which your politeness 
and nrbaniiy have created in the minds 
of the ju’oprietors .” — (Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Hume wished to know whethei- 
in point of form, the communication 
which had just been made by the cliair- 
luun, had been entered amongst the pro- 
ceedings *>f the court. 

’riie Chairman replied — it certainly had. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his lion, 
and learned friend (Mr. K. Jackson) had 
taken that opportunity of making some 
observations to the court on the conduct 
pursued by their lion, chairinati, in tlic 
discliurge of his important duties, and 
lie could not forbear fmm following 
the same coii:*se. IVheii lie said that 
the present chairiiian was the only one 
that had treated him with politeness, 
since lie became connected with the 
court, lie should be wanting in gratitude 
if lie did not seize every upportuniiy of 
stating, that on all occasions the most 
marked respect and attention bad been 
paid to him both in public and private; 
Whenever he found it necessary to trail ou 
the chairman on matters relative to the 
business of that court, he had always 
been received in the most cordi^ man- 
ner. — {Hear! hear!) 

Mr. Lowndes said, that aa the period 

of their hon. chairman's admUiistWioii 

3 E ^ 
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was about to close, it was proper that 
those wlio had observed the politeness 
of his conduct, should bear testimony to 
it. The urbanity of the lion, gentleman's 
tnannrrs had been such, that he hoped 
it would serve as an example to succeed- 
ing chairmen ; for he could not help 
declaring that there had been some par- 
tiality iii the conduct of otlier directors, 
when they filled that high oflice which 
formed a contrast, when placed In com- 
petition with the course adopted by the 
gentleman wlio now filled the chair. 

should only say, that urbanity of 
manners bad a much greater effect on 
society iii general, than those ^ntlemen 
Supposed who did not cultivate it. Drop 
after drop would in time wear the hardest 
stone, and kindness and urbanity of 
manner, whetiier they were applying to 
the ' legislature for the renewal of theii* 
charter or for any other purpose, would 
have great influence in obtaining that 
which the Company sought. Certainly if 
persons were appointed to be foreign am- 
bassadors on account of the politeness 
of their demeanour, a corresponding at- 
tcDtion to manners in those who filled 
high situations in the administration of 
the Company's affairs ought not to be 
neglected . The life of a celebrated states- 
man (the Earl of Chesterfield) afforded a 
strong proof of what might be effected by 
urbanity of manners. He observed, that 
when he attempted to introduce the new 
style, he was opposed hy a noble lord of 
great abilities; ** perhaps," said Lord 
Chesterfield, ** tliis nobleman understood 
the philosophical part of the business 
better than I did, but my attention to 
delicacy of manners bad a greater effect 
on the house than his lordship's obser- 
vations.*' The hon. gentleman who now 
filled the chair, from a correct know- 
ledge of human nature, from tliat spe- 
cies of feeling which the French denomi- 
nated bon hommie^** had succeeded in 
procuring the good will of all the pro- 
prietors. No person felt more obliged 
to the hon. chairman than he did, and he 
returned him his sincere thanks for his 
candour and impartiality. 

The Chairman — I cannot well ex- 
.press my foeliugs on this occasion, and, 
therefore, had letter leave it unattempt- 
cd. It affords me a most pleasing sensa- 
tion to find that iny conduct in the 
chair has been approved of by the great 
body of the proprietors. Yet impressed 
as I am with this honorable testimony of 
Uieir approbation to myself, 1 must as- 
sume the liberty of stating, that in my 
opinion, some gentlemen have, taken an 
erroneous view of the conduct of my 
predecessors, through mistake or misap- 
prehension ; because 1 am folly convinced 
from their general manners, their true 
prindplesj and their proper foelings, that 


they never intentionally departed from 
the strict line of justice and impartiality* 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Mr. Hume — 1 beg leave to ask a 
question before the court separates. You 
ai*e aware, sir, that tlie public mind is 
in a state of considerable anxiety relative 
to the fate of the embassy to China. 
The object of my question is to learn 
whether any authentic information haa 
been received on this subject? If none 
has been received, a statement of that 
fact will set aside the unpleasant rumours 
and alarms which have been afloat for 
some days past.” 

The Chairman — “ The court of direc- 
tors have not received any information 
from Lord Amherst since bis arrival at 
Pekin. They luive in fact received no 
account whatever of the embassy, and. 
therefore, they are qnite ignorant re- 
specting the reception his lordship met 
with. On this point we are totally ir. 
the dark, haring received no letter or 
informatioii of any kind whatever rela- 
tive to his lordship's arrival.” — The court 
then adjourned. 

We are requested to insert the following 
correction of the report of debate on the 
college at Haileybui 7 . 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sm,— Observing in the report of the 
debate at the East India House respecting 
the college at Haileybury in the Asiatic 
Journal for the present month, a mis- 
statement impuM to me, though the 
name be wrongly spelt “ Weedon” in- 
stead of Weeding,” 1 have to beg the 
favour of you to correct it in the Journal 
for the ensuing month. It occurs during 
the speech of Mr. Pattison. Tliat gentle- 
man having mentioned, that the directors 
had not relinquished the power of dismis- 
sing the professors of the college, I ven- 
tured to set him right by stating, that 
** no professor could be removed without 
the sanction of the Bishop of London ; 
that it was so ordered by the statutes of 
the college.” Your report supposes me 
to say without the sanction of the 
Board of Control;*' a statement widely 
differing, not from my observation merely, 
but from the truth. 1 appeal to the sta- 
tutes of the college for the verity of Ibis 
assertion. Tfie control of the Boau^ of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India 
over the removal of professors of the col- 
lege, had such been the regulation, would 
in my opinion have been salut^ and 
just. But that board, as well as the const 
of directors, relinquished this power, add 
made it to devolve on the bishop of lion- 
aoB| who was appointed-visitor. Why a 
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dignitary of tlie church should have been 
invested with thet authority^ or be the 
visitor of such an institution I knew not, 
and have yet to learn. If the college 
been ordained for clerical objects, or^he 
interests oi religion, or^f the church%ad 
been more pariirularly concerned therein, 
the reason would have been obvious, but 
in a school of leaming, avowedly institut- 
ed to qualify for important political pur- 
poses, to appoint a bishop the vir:itcr and 
controling power appeai-s to me to be an 
utter mistake and inconsistency. The 
Chairman of the court of direct'>rs or the 
chief Commissioner for the affairs of In- 
dia, should in my humble opinion have 
been the visitor of the college. This 
would have been more cousoiiant with the 
nature of its establish Toent ; more in uni- 
son with its views U7i l interests. 


This, Sir, was one anflDDg the many er- 
rors of detail respecting the college, to 
correct which 1 voted for the inquiry : not 
to dissolve but to uphold the institution ; 
to clear it of those imperfections, which 
deformed its beauty, and might cripple 
its strength. 

In this argument, howevi?*. , I am di- 
gressing from the object oi ny letter, 
which is to correct tlie misstatement before 
alliided to. It is but justice to add my opi- 
nion, that your report of the debates at 
the East-ludia House is in general most 
faithful and accurate. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Wexdinc. 

Guildford Street j 
5ej»r.9, 1817. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir. — I send for Insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal an account of the dimensions of 
the great gun at Agra,* as it is an object 
of universal adini ration, and has not yet 
been noticed in your work. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
20fA Sept. 1817. W. E. 

Inches. 

Diameter of the piece at the muzzle 32 
Do. do. at the breech 36 

Caliber 22f 

Diameter of the shot 22 

Length of the bore 96 

Do. piece 114 

Solidity of the piece. . 62,494 cubic inches 

Weighiug nearly 23,435 lb. French. 

The shot, if made of, beat iron, would 
weigh nearly 1624 lb; if cast, in the pro- 


portion of 496 to 580, 

Steel or forged iron weighs 7.852 

White marble do 2.707 


The gun weighs 334 factory maunds. 

CHINESE CALENDAR, continued, 
March, 1815. 


8 

57 

60 Rain. 


10 

fair. 

55 

57 Rain, 

with intervals 

11 

55 

61 Heavy 

rain, with 


thunder. 


day of the Chine te 2d moon. 

12 54 61 Rain. A festival in 

which ornament^ paper pagodas, with 
crackers, are burnt, and wreaths of straw 


* A print of thU immeme piece of Artillery 
tru lately publtrtied by Mr. Warhain.-*JIdt 


blown up fiom them into the air ; who- 
ever catclics this wreath in its descent is 
supposed to have good luck for the eti- 


suing year. 

14 48 

51 Cloudy, some rain. 

16 

49 

55 

18 

56 

68 Cloudy,afternoou fine. 

20 

day. 

22 

66 

70 Cloudy ; close, dump 

63 

76 Fair. 

24 

58 

70 Fine. 

26 

60 

74 Fair, 'fliis last week 


of warm weather has set all vegetation in 
a ferment ; the buds of deciduous plants 
are making rap'd progress. 

29 69 82 Fine. Yesterday we 

were glad to put ou white jackets. 


April. 

2 


- -g- 

2 

66 

73 Rain, some thunder. 

5 

68 

61 Fine. 

8 

72 

61 Fine. 

10 

65 

78 Fine. 

12 

72 

82 Fair, evening heavy 

rain. 



13 

77 

7 1 Cloudy in the evening. 

set off for Macao after dinner at Puan- 

kequa. 



15 

78 

72 Cloudy at 3 P. M, 

heavy squall of rain,lightiiing,and thunder. 

during which, 
northward. 

the wind shifted to the 

16 

Macao. 

71 

73 Cloudy. Arrived at 

18 

71 

74 Cloudy. 

20 

70 - 

73 Rain. Two nuns took 


the black veil at the convent of St. Clara. 

21 71 75 Heavy rain all night. 

The Melia Azedarach (or Chinese lilac 
trees) in fine bloom. 
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24 9>2 ^9 SJiowers sill nigUt. 

27 75 Rain early. Cloudy, 

rai# 2 Pv H. Heavy rain. 

2a 74 Kaiii in the night. 

ClOiKiy- Grand Chinese procession re- 
tiiniing the shrine of their deity to the 
Joss house, wliich had been under repair. 
This is .supposed to have been one of the 
handsomest Ictes they have had for some 
years past, the ceremonies having begun 
some day^ ago, and are to last some days 
lohger. 

30 6!) 7!) Cloudy. Fine. VVang- 

hees, lyc]iee.s, long yens in blossom, lo- 
quats ii])eiiing, oraiige.s going out of 
season. 

Rain fallen since 1st January 19 inches 
and I'lOth. 


22 66 62 6:i Fair. £clip&e 

of the moon, almosn: total, about 2 o’ch^k 
this iiiorning. 



87 

63 

Fair. Rain iu the 

uiAt. 





26 

85 

«3 

Cloudy. 

Rain iu the 

night. 

1 P.M. 

hard 

.squall of 

rain. 

27 

84 

83 

Fair. 


29 

88 

84 

6.5 Cloudy, 1P.M, 


heavy rain from eastward. 


July. 

J 84 82 83 Fair. 4 P. M. 

heavy ruin. 

3 85 83 Fair. 

5 87 83 Fine. 

7 Cloudy. At 4 P.M. 

left Whampoa for Macao. 

10 82 '88 83 Fine. 


May. 

2d 74 79 Rain. About 4 A.M. 

Commenced a storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, clciiring up about .5 I’.M. Two 
churches and throe or lour houses were 
struck with the lightning. 

3 72 76 Haiti, thunder and 

lightning. 

4 71 77 Rain incessant, tliun- 

der and lightning. 

6 68 75 Strong wind through 

the night. 

8 71 75 Cloudy. Some rain. 

Thunder. 

U 70 82 72* Fine. 


13 72 84 74 Fine. Garden- 

er planting new trees. 


16 

76 

87 78 Cloudy, but 

fair. 

18 

88 

76 Cloudy, .sirongbrcezes. 

20 

7.5 

84 77 Cloudy. 

22 

76 

82 78 Cloudy, some 

ram. 

24 

79 

86 80 Rain at 11P.M. 


Strong wind from northward. 

26 82 76 Cloudy. Rain ill night. 

28 76 87 77 Cloudy, strong 

northerly wind all night. 

31 76 83 78 Rain in tor- 

rents in the niglit. Rain. 

June. 

2 79 82 80 Cloudy. 

4 71 80 78 Fine. 

6 89 76 Rain through the day. 

8 75 83 77 Cloudy. 

11 80 78 Rain. 3 A.M. Heavy 

squall of rain and wind, some thunder, 
heavy rain through the day* 

12 78 73 Heaiy rain in the 
nigkt. Rain, with thunder andlightniug. 
At 4 P. M. set off for Canton. 

44 At Canton Showery. 

16 80 86 82 Fair. Some 

heavy showers with thunder. 

19 82 87 83 Fine, 


* The thtrd rotation of the degree of the tlier- 
moeneier ehewt the degree of heat at the time of 
ebMrration> gtDcrilhrebQutaAtllr 


The monsoon was itiiiisiially severe last 
year on the eastern coast of Ceylon. Some 
heavy gales had beiui i xpericnciMl, accom- 
panied by tremendous rain, during the 
months of November and Hcccmbcr. 

ASIATIC SoriETV, 

In the year 1796, the Asiatic Socic|}% 
wliich was cstahlislied in 1781, made ap- 
plication to government for tlie procurc- 
iticnt of a charter of Incorporation ; fur 
some cause the request was unsuccessful, 
The Marquis of Hastings, always thff 
patron of letters, hits, we understand, 
recently transmitted a repetition of the 
.society’s loyal request to the Prince Re- 
gent, who, it is to be hoped, will afford 
the patronage of the Brilisli government 
to the literature of Asia. 

K.vpeditinn to the Cnufro . — We are 
sorry to state the death of (’aplain Camp- 
hell, the able and zealous conimander of 
llie other unfortunate, but well-meant 
endeavour to explore the interior of 
Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone of 
June .30, state.-s, that iiiteiligenee of the 
loss hud arrived at that place a few days 
before. Captain Campbell was reported 
to have died of the elfects of disapi>oint- 
niciit. The second naval ofliccr in com- 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone, 
oil account of ill-health, but was reco- 
vered, ami on his way to join the expe- 
ditioti, returned to Sierra Leone, on hear- 
ing of Captain CanipbelPs death, to con- 
sult the governor as to the propriety of 
persevering or de.^istiiig from further at- 
tempts ; the case is reported to be re- 
ferred home to Lord Bathurst. 

To the end of time Egypt must con- 
tinue to excite the amazeineut and re- 
search of travellers. Additional di^' 
veries of 'ancient works have recently 
been made. We are led to expect shortly 
from Mr. Salt, our Consul-Genertd In 
that coimtryj a more correct traus^ipt 
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of the inscripticin bn the cohimn of Dib- 
ctesian (eoinmonly called that of Pompey) 
than has hithr'i to appeared ; and we tiii- 
dcrstaTid that the .'aine ardent traveller, 
assisted hy a foreign officer of the name 
of Cariglio, ha> not only succeeded in 
transporting from 'riiebes very interesting 
fragments of Egyptian sculpture, but has 
also discovered a passage ent in the solid 
rock 400 teet in lengfli, under the grenit 
pyramid, willi chaniluas at the lower ex- 
tremity, and a connnnnication ivirh the 
xnysterioiis well, wliicli has hitherto 
pnzzled ail oiir antir|naries .iiid travellers. 
Excavat!<ins have aho been eOeete<l among 
the si'pulchral structures in the tieigh- 
bourhtiod upon the llesert ; and aiiiongst 
other curiosities, a small temple, and tine 
granite tablet, have been discovered be- 
tween the lion’s paws of the Sphinx. 

Mr. VV. .M tiller ami Jlaron Sack, well 
known authors ut Herliii, are also gone to 
Egypt on a scientific lour. 

Messrs. Uicliter and Liedmati, the 
former a Livonian tlie other a Swede, 
have within these two years travelled 
over the whole? of Egy|it ami Nubia. 
Above I’hiloc they disc(»vered some su- 
perb n?niaiiis of areliitectnie in the Egyp- 
tian style. iMr. Richter has proceeded in 
nil attempt to penetrate to the vicinity of 
liokhnra and into Haetria. 

.Actronnts are stated to have been re- 
ceived from Hatavia of the 15tli of 
March, which state among other things, 
that tlie moiiutain bijing, twenty-four 
leagues from Haiijoc wangle, emitted fire 
in the inontli of January, jiarticularly on 
the 2lbl and 2lr]i, when the eruptions 
were very violent; tlie snrronmling coun- 
try was covered with aslie.s. 

Ill iiKiiiy places there were great iiiiin- 
dations, >u that the waters rose fourteen 
feet above the usual level ; the damage 
done was very great, and occasioned a 
siarcity of provisions. Subsequent ac- 
counts from that district, of iHlIi Mnrcli, 
state that tliw mountain still cr)ntinucd to 
smoke, and that daily iniiiidatioiis took 
place, which destroyed many rice fields; 
the fields which tlie water has left are 
covered with nnid and ashes ; the usual 
water courses were stopped up by tlie. 
ashes, or large trees tiirown from the 
iiioiintain, so that it was iinpossibie to 
plant the rice fields. Tlie air was ob- 
scured hy smoke and light ashes, so that 
the sun and moon appeared of the colour 
of bloo<l. The health of the inhabitants 
is injured hy the had water, and numbers 
of cattle die. 

The rivers every where burst their 
banks, and in many places rose as high as 
fourteen feet above their ordinary level. 
Tlie affrighted iuliabitants fled from all 
parts towal’ds the shore and town of 13an- 
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joewaiigie, but were stopped at 
step in consequence of the roads beiti^ 
rendered impassable by the inunda^ 
tions and the destruction of the bridget. 
The subsequent news is .somewhat morb 
assiii iiig ; the iiioiiiitaiii has ceased to 
emit any more fire ; but the acmof^iherb 
eoiitinne.s darkened with clouds of aslres 
and smoke, nor have the iMiitidations yA 
abated. The desolation occasioned by 
this disastrous |thciiomenon is feartul ;Bnd 
there i.'i reason to apprehend that it will 
occasion a great scarcity of provisions. 
Many people are .suffering under diseases 
occasioned by the bad quality given to the 
wafers by the ashes, and a general mor- 
tality has seized the horned cattle. In the 
district of Gahuiig the inountaln Goeuaug 
Loewer sunk in on the 27tii February, 
and buried a kampong of eight families 
who dwelt upon it. A similar event took 
place on the night of the 4th and 5th of 
March, in the district of 'ralaga, where 
a iiinnbcr of houses, with all tlieir in- 
mates, were in like Tiianm>r ovcrvvlielm- 
cd in ruin, and not a trace of their exis- 
tence left. Many rice fields arc buried, 
and the river ^I'y Dienkiok is quite dried 
up. 

A similar inistortnne took place in the 
.the night of the 4thof Match, in the dis- 
trict of Jalage, whicli . destroyed four 
lionscs, some rice fiuhl.s, &c. — Midflle- 
burg. Sept. 10. 

A complete series of the lavas and 
other minerals of Java and of llanca, 
have, we iiiiderstand, recently been re- 
ceived at the India House intended for 
the lion. ( oiiipaiiy’s Mnseniii. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Tl'.e Ruins of (lour, described and re- 
presented in Eighteen V’^iews, with a To- 
pographical Ma|), compiled from the Ma- 
nn.'?cript.s, and Drawings of the late H. 
Crcigliton, Esq. In one vol. royal 4to. 
21. *2s. boards. 

Travels in Ura/il. By Henry Koster. 
New (Hiitioii. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 4s. hoards. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to New Zea- 
land, performed in the years 1B14 and 
1815, hy John Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 
ill company with the Rev. Samuel Mars- 
den. Principal Chaplain of New South 
Wales : including an Account of the first 
Missionary E.stablislimeut over formed on 
that Island, with a Description of thb 
Interior of the Country, its Soil, Climate, 
and Productions, and the Manners and 
Customs of the Natives ; together with 
occasional Remarks on their Political 
Economy. -Illustrated hy Plates and a 
Map of the Island. 2 vol. 8vo. IL 48. 
boards. 

A Narrative of a Singular Impositioo, 
practi.scd upon the Benevolence of a Lady 
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residing in the Vidnity of the City of 
Bnstoly by a Young Woman of tlie Name 
of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Baker- 
stendt, alias Caraboo, Princess of Javusu. 
8 VO. 58. 

. Institutes of Grammar, as applicable 
to the EnKii. h I/inguage, or as Introduc- 
tory to the. Study of' other Languages, 
systematicHlly urrauged, and briedy ex- 
plained. To which ai‘C added, some 
Clironological Tables. By James An- 
drew, LL. D. 8vo. ds. 6d. bound. 

Mr. Pope’s Practical Abridgement of 
the Cu.'^foui and Excise Laws, relative to 
the' Import, Export, and Coasting Trade 
of Great Britain and her Dependencies ; 
including Tables of the Duties, Draw- 
backs, Bounties, and Preiuiuins ; various 
other Matters, and an Index. The third 
edition, corrected to August 18, 1817. 
8vo.ill. 11s. tid. boards. 

Cliemical Amusement ; coinprising a 
Series of Curious and Instructive Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and unattended by Danger. 
By Frederick Accum, rJnio. 7s. boards. 

Cmlebs Deceived. By tlie Author of 
an Antidoic to the Miseries of Human 
Life, &c. 2 v<d. 1‘Jtno. 8.S. hoards. 

Medico 'Chirurgical 'I’ransacfions, Vol. 
8, Part 1, 8vo. lOs. (id. boards. 

Tlte Quart e^^ Ueview, No. 33. Price 
6s. 

'Jlic Edinburgh Ueview, No. 56. 
Price 6*s. 

Arrowsinith’s Ne\/ General Atlas. 
Koval 4io 11. Ifis. half bound. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. 8vo. Vol. 1, Part 1. 
9s. hi'ards. 

Ti'v! Edinburgh Annual Register, 1815, 
one vol. 8vo. 11. Is. boards. 

The Pamidileteer, No. XX. contain- 
ing : — 1. A Defence of Economy, against 
Mr. Hose. By Jeremy Beiitham, Esq,* 
(original.) — 2. A Defence of the Con- 


stitution of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Right Hon. John Lord Somers.— 

3. On the present State of Pauperism in 
England. By the Rev. G. Glover, A.M.-— 

4. An Enquiry into the Causes of Agri- 
cultural Distress. By W. Jacob, Esq. 
F.R.S. — 5. On the Moans of arresting the 
Progress of National Calamity. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bart. M.P — 6. Suggestions for 
the Prevention of Epidemic Diseases, &c. 
By Chas. Maclean, M. D. — 7. Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Employment of Climbing Boys.— 
8. On the Copyright Bill. By Sir £• 
Brydges, Bart. M. P. — 9. On the Means 
of Reducing the Poors* Rates. By Msqor 
Torrens, (original.) — 10. A Letter to D- 
Hicardo, Esq. on the Depreciation of 
Bank Notes. By the Rev. A. Crombie. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Embassy to China. By Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Third Commissioner of tlic Embassy. In 
4to. with Plates, Maps, 6:c. 

The Official .louriial of the late Capt. 
TucUey, on‘a V^)yage of Discovery in the 
Interior of Africa, t4i explore the Source 
of the Zaira or Congo. In 4to, with a 
large Map, and other Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 

A History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. 3 vol. 4io. 

Dr. Rtibcitson is printing a Concise 
Grammar of the Romnic or Modern 
Greek Language, with Phrases and Dia- 
logues on familiar Subjects. 

The Rev. T, Kidd, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the Complete 
Works of Demosthenes, Greek and Latin, 
from the text of Reiske, with collations 
and various readings. 

Miss Lucy Aik in has in the press. Me- 
moirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; 
including a large portion of biographical 
anecdote, oi igiiial letters, &c. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Hev, E. 
hlorrison, on the subject of printing 
the Chinese Testament ^ Kou, 1815. 

On the question which you submitted 
to me, “ Whether for printing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese, wooden stereotype, 
or metal single types, were likely to be 
cheaper ?** 1 have taken the opinion of 
the Company's printer, Mr. Thoms, who 
it daily in use of single metal types em- 
ployed by him in printing the Chinese 
Dictionary. 

He says, thaf if in England metal 
stereotype for printing the sacred scrip- 


tures be found cheaper than letter press, 
it would appear from the similarity of the 
cases, that the same .chould hold true in 
China ; wooden blocks being in fact 
stereotype, and single metal characters a 
kind of letter press. 

In China also wooden blodis become 
much cheaper than English stereotype. 
The latter must be regularly composed 
before the plates be cast ; in China the 
type-cutter requires only a fair copy. 

Tlie single letters in Chinese being so 
numerous, and arranged under no fewer 
than two hundred and fourteen radicals, 
though each character he a word, it re- 
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tjuircs more time to find any given 
word than is iiecessaiy to compose it from 
the Roman letter. A word frninaCieek 
case, with all its accents, wonid be com- 
posed sooner than a Chinese chaiitcter 
from a collection of thirty or forty thou- 
sand characters, arranged in the best 
possible manner. 

Though there s'liould not be more than 
two or three fhonsand dilTcrcnt words 
in the whole Scriptures, yi't the same 
word <K*cnrs often in the course of two or 
lour pages. 11c sii|)pnses, that to publish 
the eight voiuiues of the New Testament, 
as many characters as are in two voliiincs 
W'ould Ik; rctpiisile, say forty-eight thou- 
sand or fi>rty-niiic thousand, which, at 
forty characters per dollar, inakt's one 
thousand two hiiiidred and forly-se^'Cii 
dollars, £:Mi. The expense of cutting 
the whole eight volumes, suppose seven 
liuiidred and forty or eight hundred dol- 
lars, £200. (Tl*e blocks of tin; dnode- 
einio edition cost live bninlred dollars ; 
the writer received fifty dollars.) 

Ill going through the press there would 
bo no advantage. Suppose eight ]>age.s 
were worked at once, wiiicU would rc- 
ipurc a considerably larger fount. Two 
Chinese engage to throw off tour thousand 
copies of two pages a-d ay, which is equal 
to eight thousand copies of four pages. 
Few, if any, Furopeaiis in this climate 
could throw off two thousand copies of 
eight pages, allowing two men at a press. 
Tlie monthly wages of Chinese Jabourers 
and uiechaiiics arc from three to six dol- 
lars. 

Then follows the great ailvaiitage of 
stereotype, viz. taking fifty, or a hun- 
dred copies at a time, as they are want- 
ed ; and also, that once correct, it re- 
mains permanently correct. And when 
I leave the country, the blocks may be 
left behind, and the sacred Scriptures 
printed without danger of error. They 
may be .sent also to any other place, to the 
Ru.ssiaii frontier if you please, and the 
Scriptures printed from them. That 
would be much better than caiTying the 
books. 

I am myself fully convinced, that all 
that can be said in favour of metal stcriH)- 
type for printing standard booksi applies 
with fully as much, if not with greater 
force and truth, to the Cliiiieso wooden 
stereotype. 

My duodecimo New Testament, yellow- 
ish paper, (the middle class of paper,) I 
have thrown off, and bound up, for three 
mace six candareens, i. e. half a dollar 
Spaitisb, or two shillings and sixpence 
E^lish. 

In the Summer I re-examined the New 
IVstametit, and am happy to say, that at 
present, having daily, a little more expe- 
rience in the ChhieBe^ the translation is 
vety sBtis^KJto^ to itfo. There are iir it 
Asiatic 22 . 


some typographical errors, and two or 
three omissions of a member of a seiitnice, 
which I shall correct as soou as circum- 
stances permit. 

Bomhaif Au,r*lirirjf liihlr Socivfy . — 
Second Tit- fmrt. —Translation?. — The Cotn- 
niittee have next to announce that, ever 
eonsiilering it to be one great obji'ct of 
the Society, to afford tbcf natives a p<Tii- 
.sal of the liistory and rule of our faith 
in tlicir own language, they bave availed 
tlicnisclvcs wifli great picasnn* of a very 
liberal offer from Dr. John 'l aylor of tbi.s 
presidency, to sn])eriiitciid the translation 
into the Alaliiatta and (hixrattee luiignages 
of any part of the Holy Senptiin;s, and bave 
reqitcsied Iiiiii to s(i|)erinteiid in tlio first 
instance tin; Iriinslation of tin; (lospci of 
St. JMattbcw into (lii/.ratt(;c iUid Mali- 
ratta. 

'Phe (’oininltt.ee arc fully aware of the 
duly imposed upon lliein to be |>artieularly 
careful, that the translations of the Siuip- 
Inres to be distributed slioiild be cor- 
rectly made, or abound with no iinjior- 
taiit errors. 

The Knglisb translation is an autbn- 
rised version, and if at any time doubts 
should arise as to the meaning of a 
sciitcuce, there arc aulhorlsed persons at 
band to make the proper explanation; 
but in the several languages of this coun- 
try, where no such helps can be rea- 
dily obtained, considerable ini.sebiefs may 
ari.se from the improper version of a sin- 
gle word. 

The Committee entertain the greatest 
confidence, that the oppurtunitics which 
this place affords of consulting nuinc- 
rous classes of natives from different 
parts of Giizrat and the Mahratta coun- 
try, will enable Dr. Taylor to furnish a 
translation, which shall he free from any 
material errors, dignified but simple in its 
language, and such as may be understood 
by a great majoriiy of the people, so far 
as tliey are capable of comprehending the 
mcaiiiiig of any book which may be put 
into their hands. 

The great diversity of languages that 
prevails /tom Cape Comorin to Moznm- 
hiqueand the African Coast, a tract which 
from the want of other .Societies, may 
for the present be considered as coming 
within the limits of the Bombay Auxi- 
liary Bible Society, presents very great 
difficulties to a rapid dispersion of the 
sacred Scriptures along the coasts of that 
part of the Indian ()cean. From Cape 
Comorin to Mount Dili the Malayalanx 
or proper Malabar is the universal lan- 
guage ; the Lkkhadive and Maidive is- 
lands have a dialect peculiar to theniselvei ; 
from mount DIH to the neighbourhood, of 
Goa the Tuluvi is the language of lower 
Kanara; in the country around Goa a cor- 
rupt mixture of the Kanara^ 'fiihivi, and 
VoL. IV. 3 F 
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Mabratta languages prevails ; from tliciicc 
nearly as far north as Surat, and includ- 
ing Bombay, Sal set and Karanja, the 
language is the Kokani, a diaket of the 
Mabratta, in wbicli a good many foreign 
words have fonmi a place ; from tlie souili 
of Surat as far norlb as the Run, the 
Guzrattce language is the popular tongue, 
but in all the great cities, such as Suiai, 
Abinedubad, Cambay, &c. tbe nuinbtmf 
- Musalinatis who use the Hiiidustliani 
tongue is very great ; beyond tlie Hun 
the language of Kutcli succeeds, and 
reaches as far as the eastern branches of 
the Indus, when the Sindi begins to pre- 
vail, and extends to Mekraii and the low 
’ country of Persia ; along the whole Per- 
sian Coast as far as Jbishire, the Arabic 
is the prevalent tongue, but in the larger 
towns the Persian is spoken ; from Hus- 
sora round tin; whole Arabian Peninsula 
the Arabic alone is understood, and con- 
tinues to be the huiguage of the Western 
part of the Red Sea as far south as Abys- 
sinia. The languages to the south of 
Abyssinia ai e little known, but the Com- 
mittee have hopes of proeiii ing materials, 
from whieli some account of them may 
he given, at no distant period. 

To satisfy the demands of that extent 
of country ^vbicU reaches from Cape Co- 
morin to the Isthmus of Suez thcieforc, 
traiishitious in tlie Malayalam, the Tu- 
luvi, the IMahratta, Guzratlce, Mindu- 
sibaiii, Simii, Persian, and Arabic, W'ould 
be necessary, and translations into the 
MaUlivi, Ivutchi, Marw'adi, the Goa dia- 
lect, the Kaiiara, and Telcgu, would be 
desirable. Very great niiiubcrs of fami- 
lies wlio understand no language but the 
JManvadi, Kauara, or Telegu, except so 
far as to enable them to receive sim- 
ple orders, migrate to Bombay and other 
cities on the western coast of India, 
where the use of their native language 
continues in their families. A certain 
number of Kiiglish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
G«aelic, French, and German bibics are 
also essentially necessary. 

Fourth.'^Education. — But the busi- 
ness is only half done when a translation 
is made into a particular language. It is 
Still necessary to teach tliose who speak 
the language to read ami understand it. 
It is a fact, that although a very great 
proportion of tlie Hindus of all classes 
can read and write, diid employ their 
pen in keeping books of accounts, and 
though sonic merchants keep up a very 
extensive commercial correspondence, 
very few of them can read so as to un- 
derstaud a history, and still less a reason- 
ing in their own tongue. 

This arises from several causes, but 
chiefly from the monopoly of knowledge 
claim^ by their priests. All stories and 
histories are discouraged, except such as 
j^ate to religion, and such are generally 
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written in a learned language, or in a 
dialect so much reflned and exalted above 
that of conimbn coiiverstition, as to be 
intelligible only to those who have made 
it the study of years. These liisiories, 
or rather religious tales, are read, verse 
hyver.se, by some Br.miin or other learn- 
ed mall, who translates them into more 
iiitelligihlc language, and expounds or 
eoiniuenrs upon them as he goes along. 
The n'cidiiig thus becomes a sermon, or 
rather what is called a lecture, and the 
merit of the reader is measured by the 
harmonious cadences wliieli he bestows 
on his text as he reads or rather sings it, 
and tlie art with which he can display the 
sense of his author, or interweave amus- 
ing or striking observations with hiscoiu- 
nieiitary. 

There is perhaps scarcity any book in a 
popular Hindu language that is intended 
for private solitary reading ; and hence the 
most ingenious liaidu, accustomed to rely 
oil another for the meaning of what is 
read, timis a ditlieiilty in understanding 
the plainest sentence of the plainest nar- 
rative or reasoning, without such help, 
however iiicotieeivable it may appear to 
Kiiropeaiis who from their earliest years 
have been accustomed to peruse books 
written for popular use. 

In the schools of the Hindus in general, 
arithmetic, and the reading of epistles, 
comprise nearly all that is taught. "I’he 
reading of their mythological histories, 
(for .they have no other,) and of a few 
collections of popular tales is, occasion- ’ 
ally, taught privately to such as are am- 
bitious of a higher degree of knowledge, 
but never enters into the plan of their 
public schools. Of such knowledge it is 
generally held that it ought to be cummu-, 
iiicated orally by the priests, their lawful 
teachers, and that therefore the acquisi- 
tion of the ineaiKs of individually gaining 
any such instruction, if not iiiilawfid, as 
encroaching on the duties and profits of 
their natural teachers, is at least a prac- 
tice not to be imich coniniended. 

When the trauslatioiLs of the Scriptures 
into their own tongue, are given them, 
therefore, it would be necessary, in or- 
der to make them properly understood, 
that schools on their own plan should be . 
instituted, but with rather a more extend- 
ed object ; and that a tolerably well in- 
formed man of their own country, in ad- 
dition to what is taught in the present 
schools, should accustom his scholars to 
the reading of short stories, translated 
from the Hitopadesa, the Tales of Vi- 
kramadit, the Parables of Scripture, or of 
any other reading that should exercise the , 
mind and lead it to comprehend the con- ' 
nection of a discourse. Remarks on. a 
fable, the moral of a tale, some plain 
reasonings from a parable, might, by de- 
grees be made intelligible, and when the 
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mind is once fiiirly put upon the right 
road, there is no length to whicli it may 
not afterwards go by its own powers. 
Christianit}} is a reasonahif* reli^ioHy and 
invites to the exercise of the human fa- 
culties. Kvery exercise of these faculties 
Uicreforc is paving the way to the under- 
standing and dcinoiist ration of what we 
believe to be triitli ; and hence, however 
remote from a religions teinlcncy, the sto- 
ries or readings in wliich the scholars in 
such schools might at first he employed, 
tJiey are re.illy exercising the faculties, 
and ill silence and unknowingly treasur- 
ing U|) the materials of knowledge which 
at a future and in a more enlightened 
hour will shew them the defurmily of the 
idokitry around them, and give them as- 
pirations after u jiurer and more holy re- 
ligion. 

Another remark which seems m.ifcrial- 
ly to arise out of the above observations, 
is that the mode of teaching which might 
perhaps ])resenl itself to missionaries on 
their arrival in this country, woulfl by no 
means be found the most happy. Anxious 
to disseminate the truths with which they 
are impressed, they should, not through 
any idea of su|ieriorily attached to preach- 
ing, deliver tong doctrinal and abstract 
liaraiigiies, hut rather follow the usage of 
the natives themselves, winch seems to in - 
dicalc a more eirecliial praelice, A teach- 
er who should take up a book of stories 
and instruction, ami reading it sentence 
by sentence, expound the doctrines which 
it contains, would he listened to and uii- 
ilerstood, would he resorted to because he 
amused, and would convince because lie 
eoinmaiided aitimtion. Kveii well in- 
structed Hindus can rarely follow tlie 
thread of an abstract argument ; an 1g- 
nornnt Hindu never can. The explana- 
tion of a [larable, the recital of an amus- 
ing history interspersed with suitable ob- 
servations, would easily he understood, 
and the mind once faiiiiliari/ed to these, 
might gradually be elevated to more diiii- 
rult and more remote observations. The 
duties of a man in society, tin; benefits 
of industry, the beauty of charity, might 
gradually lead the teacher up to the <loc- 
trines and the mysteries of religion ; and 
the sanction <lciived from thc.se, might 
once more, in its turn, be reflected down- 
wards, and employed to strengthen and 
confirm the aspirant in the conscientious 
discharge of his active duties in Society. 
The mind would thus become habituated 
to feel, even in ordinary life, the influ- 
ence of what was taught, and to discover 
something in religion besides a mystical 
or metaphysical theology. 

The wishes which the Committee e.x- 
pressed in their last report, and which 
were communicated to government, of es- 
tablishing schools, has been very amply 
fulfilled in the institution of the Society 
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for promoting the Kducation of the Poor 
within the goxernment of Bombay,” 
which has been cordially patronised by 
the government, and received the most 
hearty and liberal support of the public 
within this Presidency. The exertions of 
that Society have very justly been direct- 
ed in the first instance to tlie religious 
education of the cliildrtn of Europeans; 
the Committee trust, tiow'ever, that their 
original suggestion will #ot he lost sight 
of, hut that means may he devised of e^- 
tablishing schools in tiiat part of the town 
inhabited by the natives, wherethechildreii 
of natives might learn English and their 
own lang>iage.s,on the pliiii of Bell and Lan- 
caster, which is only an iinproveincnt of 
their own, and which could therefore bo 
taught them with great facility. This 
plan, would in the first, instance, require 
little more tiian a native sciiool-iuaster 
and a shed ; the expense which would be 
required for a 8ch«)ol of several hundred 
children, who might be supennteiided by 
a Committee eijosen from the Society, 
wonld necessarily be very triiling. The 
success wiiich has attended schools esta- 
blished on this plan in the Tanjorc coun- 
try, and other parts of India, proves that 
it would be a most powerful means of for- 
warding the benevolent object of the in- 
stitution. 

The Committee are convinced that the 
most simple and eflcctiial mode of iin. 
proving the morals and religious condition 
of the natives, will be that of erecting 
schools ; generally speaking, there can be 
little doubt, that increasing civilization 
has hitherto been the instriiineiit appoint- 
ed for spreading the true and rational 
principles of Christianity; and experi- 
ence has proved tliat the gospel cannot 
take root without ameliorating the soil in 
which it flourishes ; for to firopagate 
Christianity to any good and lasting effect, 
we must con vi tire the judgment and en- 
gage the afteciions in its favour. We 
have no warrant, it has been observed to 
look for a miracle under the finished dis- 
pensation of the gospel ; we must trust 
to those meuiis which reason points out 
as tlie most promising, and experience 
approves as the most eflicaciuns, thougli 
often, iniiced, too slow for our wishes, 
and particularly for the wishes of those 
on whom the laliour devolves. 

Extracts from the Twenty -third Report 

of the London Missionary Society^ 

\hth May 1H17. 

China. 

When the mission to this great empire 
was first contemplated by our Society, no 
sanguine hopes were entertained of ex- 
tended efforts, or iiiiiiiediate success; it 
was expected that the operations of our 
missionary would rather be to prepare 
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matcrmls for future years, and for suc- 
ceeding labourers. With thc^e views our 
c.KCclient iiiiHsionary Mr. Morrison still 
patiently persevert"^, in liuiiible lio|»<* that 
the Almiglity Disposer of events will final- 
ly remove the uUslaeles vvliieh at present 
impede the full ami free <liflusioii of the 
truths of revelation in t’liina. 'I’liese ob- 
stacles have lately been increasc.'d by flie 
unactMed stale <if pfilitical alVaiis in that 
country, and the jealousy »‘iilertcdned oi 
all religsms efforts This has rendered it 
necessary to pioeeed with great eaiition 
and prudence, — (jualilies, in iu<»st eases, 
no less iieces>aiy than piomptitiifle and 
zeal, and the .Society eaunot but he 
lliaiikfiil that, in a mission of so anluous 
a nature as that in (‘hiiia, tlu ir mission- 
ary has comhiiK'd these qualities in an 
ciniiiciit measure. 

Tlie letters received during the last 
year detail various and new ditbeiiltits 
with wliieli Mr. Morrison has had to con- 
tend, and which liave irupedcil in no 
small (leuree, tlie executiciii of his purpo- 
ses. He has, however, coiiiTiiciiced new 
and large editions of tlie Chinese New 
Testament, both in o(luv<» and duodeci- 
mo, which will pnd);d)ly he executed at 
Malacca lather than at tVantoii. Mr. M. 
is enabled to print his duudeeiiuo Testa- 
ment at the cost of only about two sbil- 
liiigs and sixpence eacb. He bus trans- 
lated the whole of iienfiHh, and a great 
l>ait of the Psolms, as was mentioned in 
our last report ; but we are sorry to say 
that not a single copy has yet rcaehetl us, 
nor have we had the pleasure of receiving 
any copies of his Chinese Orammar^ 
tliuugh long ago finished at Calcutta.* We 
lurg leave again to reconiinend to our 
more opulent trieiids, the encouragement 
of the sale of Mr. Morrison’s Chinese 
Dietionary, one number of which lias ar- 
rived, and has obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the most distlnguislied friends 
of literaturei 

IMr. Morrison notices the satishiet ion 
he has derived from the attention paitl by 
his native donieslies to the coiu;erns of 
religion. 

To the embassy lately sent by the Hri- 
tish Ooverninent to the court of Pekin, 
Mr. Morrison's atlaiiiiiieiits as a linguist, 
recommended liini as one of the inter- 
preters to his Kxcelleney Lord Amherst ; 
he eiuburkecl lor that purpose in the niontii 
of July last, oil hoard the Alceste fri- 
gate, but wc have received no letter from 
him since that period. 

We are happy to state, iliat notwith- 
standing the peculiar difticultles and dis- 
appointments which Mr. Morrison ha.^ 
endured, he is not discouraged. His 
lauguage is-r-**‘ Moral changes are usually 


produced slowly. We must not become re- 
miss, because iinincdintc eifects do nut ap- 
pear." — “ Many tilings seem much against 
II.S ; yet, who can tell how they may final- 
ly opcuale ; let us persevere, and look to 
heaven for a blessing." 

It €^iiu:bt to be iccoicUmI, to tlic honor 
of our Aineriean bretliren, that through 
the good otlices of two of our foreign di- 
rectors, iMr. Detliuiie of New Vork, and 
Mr. Uailston of Pbiladelpliia, the sum of 
XTOO sterling was eollecte<l in the I’nitcd 
Stales, in aid of translating the Scriptures 
into the Chinese, and transmitted to Mr. 
^Morrison, at Canton. 

Cmvi.os. 

Mr. Krhardt and Mr. Dead eontimie in 
lliis islaiul \ the former lu«s been removed 
by government from Maluia to Cultura ; 
where he preaches, alteriiati 1y, in the 
Dutch and Cingali se languages ; he has 
also e.stahli.-hed a .*:eliooi, in which, by 
the help of umler-niasreis, children are 
ii>striu‘t(‘(l in the Kngiish, Dutch, and Cin- 
galese tongues, and, on Lord’s -days, iii 
the meaning of the chapter wliieli they 
read. Mr. Dead preaches tw'ice a week 
in Dutch, and keeps a day seliool ; he 
.says, that his preaching is tolerably well 
attended, and that he hopes some good 
has been done. 

It is with no small pleasure >ve .state, 
that Sir Ale.xander .lohnston. Chief Jus- 
tice in this island, has ‘favoured us with 
copies* of the proceedings tliat have lately 
taken place at Columbo, (ialle, and Jaff- 
na, ill eonseqiteuee of wliieli the principal 
proprietors of slaves in the island have 
declared free all ehildrcn who shall be 
bom of tlieir slaves subsequent to the 
12th of August 181b', Tpon this import- * 
ant event, 8ir Alexander .lohnston tliiis 
expresses liimself — “ It becomes the duty 
of every one who feels an interest in the 
cause to take care that the ciiihlien who 
may he born free, in eoiiseiiiieiiee of this 
meitsure sliould Ih) educated in such a 
manner as to be able to inakc a proper 
use of ibeir freedom^ anil it i.s to your 
Society, as well as to other Mis.sioiiaiy 
Sicieties, to which the natives are already 
.so luucli indebted, that 1 b.ok with confi- 
dence for the education and religious in- 
struction of all those children." It will 
a«Id to the pleasure of these communica- 
tions, when we obsene, that flic prepa- 
ration of the public mind in (.eyiou for 
tbi.s import ant event is stated by Sir Alex- 
ander to be mainly attributable’ to the es- 
Uibli.sbinent of trial by .lury, and to the 
exertions of tlie .several Missiouai'y Socie- 
tle.«i ; and that in relation to tlie schools ‘ 
for the insti'iictiuu of the lice children of 
slaves, which he so erU'ucstJy recom- 
mends, he offers his services in any way 
In which they can be employed for the» 
promotion of that object. 


* CopicB have since been received. 
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CHINSURAII. 

Mr. May, in his last letter, iiifoniis the 
Directors that the uuinber of schools un- 
der his care niiioiinted to no less than 
thirty^ in which tliere are more than 
2,()00 chiklreii under instruction. 

CAN JAM. 

Tlic proceedings of Mr. Lee, at (Lnijain, 
have been much iiiferrnptcd by t he ravages 
of a fata! fever which prevailed ihere for 
a considerable lime; by which the schools 
Avcrc broken iij), the congregation dis- 
persed, and many of the native enquirers 
removed hy death. Snch was the vio- 
lence of this epidemic disease, lliat be- 
tween twenty and tldrty died in a day ; 
an<l in tlie course of a single muntli, 
about 700 persons fell victims to its rage. 
'I’he sickness of his own family, the 
scarcity of the necessaries of life, and the 
impossibility of eoiitiiniiiig his missionary 
labours at that time, obliged him to seek 
an asylum in Aska, a town about 115 
miles N. W. of Ganjam, where one of 
his children died. 

Mr. Ijce, however, unwilling, if it 
could possibly be avoided, to quit the 
scene of bis labours, was resolved to pro- 
ceed to Jin'humporc, u poj»ulous town, 
about 20 miles fnim Ganjam, and there 
abide, if bis liodili would permit, in 
order to form schools among the natives, 
and endeavour to render it a branch of 
the (faujam mission. 

MADRAS. 

JMi*. Loveless informs the Directors that 
his Free School tiourishes, and that he 
had 12H sirimlars, with the prospect of 
further increase. Schools, he says, must 
be a principal object regarded bymissiou- 
aries in India. Mr. Loveless observes 
that his healtli ainl spirits, as well as 
those of Mrs. Loveless, have lately been 
much impaired. 

VI/IOAPA TAM. 

Mr. Pritchett coiitiiiiies to labour in 
this arduf>iis station, where the awful 
superstitions of the heathen mingle with 
and influeiiet; all their relations, civil aud 
domestic, and bind them down in the 
most lamentable subjection. 

' Having procured .a better situation in 
the town for the school, the number of 
children is coiisidevahly increased, and a 
far greater number of persons attend the 
preaching of the gospel. The scholars 
daily and publicly repeat their catechi.siii, 
wjiich attracts the attention of many. 
Another school is also supported in the 
ncighbouriiood. 

1I1'.I.1.ARY. 

Four native schools, supported by the 
missionaries at Bellary, continue to pros* 
per ; and the divine truths which the 
cliildreii read and coininit to memory, 
have begun to produce some happy effects. 
Several more schools in the ucighbouriug 
villages are in contemplation. 

The Missionaries have completed a 
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Third Catechism and a large tract of 
Scriptara Kj’tracts, which, with great 
labour, they transcribe for the n-se of 
their pupils ; but they earneMly desire 
that their trying labours in rlii> respect 
may he abridged by the us(? i»f a press, 
which they huiiihly trust that I'ic autho- 
rities ill India, convinced of their in- 
tegrity and priidemre, and of the utility 
of their endeavours, will grant them* 
'Hioy arc also proceeding in the great 
work of tnmslaiing the Scriptures into 
the Catiara language ; hut, through the 
illness of their iMoonsiiec, llioy have not 
been able to make the progress which 
they desire. 

accoi/Nt of a Sytia^oyttc of Jews CiV» 
inUny in China compiled from the rcla<~ 
tions of the Romish yiissioiiaries. 

The news of a synagogue of Jews, esta- 
blished for iiiaiiy ages in ('liiiia, was most 
interesting to llie leariicfl of Kiirope. 
They llattcred themselves that they shoiihl 
he able to find there a text of I be sacred 
scriptures, which would stM ve to clear up 
their difficulties, and tcrmitiate their dis- 
putes. But father Ricci, who made tbijj 
liappy discovery, was not able to draw 
from it those ailvaiituges wbicli be had 
de.sircd. Conhiu'd to the city of Pekin 
by the duties of his mission, he could not 
undertake a journey to I’ai-foiig-fou, the 
ca]ntal of Honan, which is distant tliere- 
from about two hundred lea.gues. He 
eontciited himself with interrogating a 
young Jew of this synagogue, whom he 
met at Pekin, He learnt from him, that 
at Cai -long- foil there were ten or twelve 
families of Israelites ; that tliey had come 
thither to rear again their synagogue ; and 
that they had preserved, with the gre«atest 
care, for five or six hundrefl years, a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
Earlier Ricci ininicdiately shewed to him 
a Hebrew Bible. The young Jew recog- 
nized the cbaiacter, but could not read it, 
because lie had diwoted himself solely to 
the study of Chinese books, from the time 
that he aspired to the degree of a scholar. 

'llie weighty occupations of Father 
Uieri did not perniic liini to add to his 
discovery. It was not till after the lapse 
of three or four years that he obtained 
the opportunity of sending Uiither a Chi- 
nese Jesuit, with full instructions to in- 
vestigate what lie had learnt from the 
Jcwisli youth. He charged him with a 
Chinese letter, addressed to the chief of 
the syjiagogiie. In this letter Father 
Ricci signified to him, that, besides the 
books of the Qld Testament, he was in 
possession of all those of the New, which 
testified, that the Messiah whom they 
were expecting, was already come. A» 
soon as the chief of the synagogue bad 
I’ead the part of the letter, which related 
to the coming of the Messiah, he made a 
pause, and said, it was not true, as they 
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did not expect liim in less tliun^ ten thou- 
sand years. But he intreatecl Father 
Kicri, whose fame had ap|)ri7.ed him of 
liis great talents, to come to Cai-foiig-fou, 
tliat he might have the pleasure of sur- 
rendering to him the rare of the syna- 
gogue, ]>rovidcd he would abstain from 
the meats forbidden to the Jews. The 
great age of this chief, and the ignorance 
of his successor, determined him to make 
these- otfers to Father- Kicei. The eir- 
cuiiistance was favourable for obtaining 
information of their Fenlateuch. The 
chief readily consented to give them the 
begiiiiiiiig anil end of every section. They 
w'cre found perfectly conformable to the 
Hebrew Bible of Plautin, except that in 
the Chinese copy there were no vowel 
points . 

In Idl.'i, Father Alcni, who, on .ac- 
count of his profound knowledge and great 
wisdom, was called by llie Chinese them- 
selves, the Confucius of Kurope, was 
coinmaiided by liis superiors to under- 
take a journey to Cai-fong-fou, for the 
purpose of increasing this discovery. He 
was tlie fittest man in the world to have 
succeeded in it. He was well skilled in 
Hebrew. But times were changed, llie 
old chief was dead. The Jews willi rea- 
diness shewed to Father Aleni their syna- 
gogue, but he never could prevail on them 
to shew him their hooks. They would 
not even so mucli as withdraw the cur- 
tains which concealed them. 

Such were the feeble beginnings of this 
discovery, which Fathers Frigaut and 
Seniedo, and other uiissionaries, have 
transmitted to iis. The learned have 
often spoken of them, soinetiiues very in- 
correctly, and have always expressed a 
desire for further in form at ion. 

The residence afterwards established by 
the Jesuits at Cai-fong-fou excited fresh 
expectations. Nevcriheless Fathers Ri>- 
driguez and Figueredo wished in vain ti> 
profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the first person who obtained any 
success. Having an easy access, he took 
a copy of the inscriptions in the synagogue, 

-* We must consider that the Jews of China 
possets only a few verses of the first chapter of 
baniet, and cannot consequently compute his 
prophetical weeks. They possess also only frag- 
ments of seven of the minor prophets; and liHve 
altogether lost the remaining five. Besides this, 
nothing of Ezekiel remains to them, and the co- 
pies of Isaiah and Jeremiah arc very imperfect. 
The Jews of China, are not therefore yet just- 
ly subject to the same severe censures as the 
Jews of Europe. The Jews of Europe possess all 
the prophecies, but will not bUieve them. The 
Jews of China, on the contrary, arc destitute of 
the most important pruphecics. And how shall 
they believe in him, of whom they have nut heard r 
The Jews of Europe believe not Moses and the 
prophets; and Christ hath informed u<, that 
upon the same principle, they would not believe 
though one rose from the dead. The Jews of 
China possess not all the prophets, and it is our 
duty to send to them these prophets, and above 
all, the gospel of him who is higher than the 
ansela, and the brightncM of hia father's glory 
and the express image of hit person. 


which arc written on large tablets of mar- 
ble^ and scut it to Home. These Jews 
informed him, that there was a Bible at 
Pekin, in the temple, wliere were kept the 
kiftffx, or canonical books of strangers. 

The French and Portuguese Jesuits ob- 
tained pcriiiission from the Emperor to 
enter tlic temple and examine the hooks. 
Father Parennin was present. Nothing 
of the kind was found. Father Bouvet 
said, that they saw some Syriac letters, 
and had every reason to believe that the 
master of the Pagoda gave had inforiiia- 
tion to the Jesuits, in tlie course of their 
search. It would now be very didiciilt to 
obtain admission into this library ; anr! 
every attempt hitherto made by father 
Gaubil has been tin successful. He never 
could understand what these Hebrew and 
Syriac bixiks were. In the interim a 
'Fartar Christian, to whom he had lent 
his Hebrew Bible, assured him also that 
he had seen hooks written in the same 
cliaracter ; hut lie could not tell him what 
these hooks were, nor what might he their 
antiquity. He only declared to him, that 
it was a thordy that is to say, a hook of 
the law. 

VVhilst ‘the Jesuhs were inakiiig these 
fruitless researches at Pekin, the Jews, 
less reserved than the Chinese, gave vd- 
liintary information of their differenC 
customs to Father Gozani ; and by the 
beginning of the century, he was cna- 
hled to publish an account as eirciini- 
.staniial :is could have been expected from 
one who was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. This account is pub- 
lished in tlie eighteenth volume of the 
Leltres edtfiantes et cnrietisvs. 

The letter of Father John Paul Go- 
zaui, a missionary of the Society of Je- 
suits, to Father Joseph Suarez, of the 
same society. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese. 

At Cai-fon^-fouy capital of the Pro-’ 
%)ince of Ifonatiy in China. A’occ/iii- 
ber 5, 1704. 

# # * « « 

As to what regards those who arc 
here called Tiao-kin-kiao, two years ago 
1 was going to visit them, under the ex- 
pectation tliat they were Jews, and with 
a view of finding among them the Old ’ 
Testament. But as 1 have no know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and met 
with great difficulties, 1 abandoned this 
enterprise for fear I should hot succeed 
in it. Nevertheless, as you remarked to 
me that T should oblige you by obtain- 
ing information concerning these people, 

1 have obeyed your orders, and have 
executed them with all the care and 
precision of which 1 was able. 

1 Immediately made them protestations 
of friendship, to which they readily^ re- 
plied, and had the civility to come to seo 
me. I returned their visit in their Li- 
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pai sou, that is. In their synagogue, whci*c 
they were all as«?cmblcd, and where I 
held with them long cdiiversatioiis. I 
saw their inscriptions, some of which 
arc ill Chinese, and the rest in their own 
language. They shewed me tlieir Aiwsf s, 
or their books of religion, and permitted 
me to enter even into llie most secret 
place of their synagogue, where they 
tliemselvcs are not permitted to enter. 
This is a place reserved for their Cham- 
kido, or cliief of the synagogue, w'ho 
never enters there unless with profound 
respect. 

They told me that their ancestors 
cume from a kingdom of the West, called 
the kingdom of Jiida, which Joshua con- 
<|uercd after having departed from Kgvpt, 
and passed the Red Sea and the desert ; 
that the number of Jews who came out 
of Kgypt was about sixty vans, that is 
to say, about six hundred thousand iiicii. 

They assured nic, that tlu:ir alphabet 
had* 'twenty- seven letters, but that they 
eominouly only iiKule use of twenty. two. 
Which accounts with the. declaration of 
•St. Jcroin, that the Hebrews have twen- 
ty-two letters, of which five, arc double. 

When they read the bible in their 
synagogue, they cover the face with a 
traiispurerit veil, in memory of Moses, 
w'lio descended from the mountain with 
Ids face covered, mid who thus published 
the decalogue and the law of God to his 
people. They read a section every sab- 
bath day. Tims the Jews of China, as 
the Jews of Europe, read all the law in 
the course of the year. He who reads, 
places^ the ta-kiug on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil. At his side is a prompter, 
and some paces below a inoula, to correct 
the prompter sliould he err. 

They spoke to me respecting paradise 
and licii ill a very foolish inauucr. There 
is every a^ipearaiice that what they said 
was drawn from the Talmud. 

I spoke to tliciii of the Messiah, pro- 
mised in the scriptures. They were very 
mucli surprised at what 1 said to them ; 
and when 1 informed them that his name 
iras Jc.sus, they replied to me, that men- 
tion was made in their Bible of a boly 
man named Jesus, who was the son of 
Sirach ; but that tliey knew not the Jesus 
of whom 1 spake unto them. 

ft is certain that their learned men 
pay to Confucius, in the chapel of that 
philosopher, the same honors as the Gen- 


« When Father Gozani said that the Hebrews 
have twenty-seven letters, he had doubtless com- 
priaed in that number the five letters, of which 
8t. Jernm spenks, and which are not properly 
different characters, but a different manner of 
writing certain characters, by lengthening the 
strokes at the end of words. Instead of curving: 
them, as is done at the beginning and middle oT 
wordsi Mcepi the D which U entirely close* 
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tile Chinese are accustomed to lender 
to him, as I have already saiil. 

It is certain, as you may see with 
your own eyes in their ancient inscrip- 
tiotK- whicli 1 send to you, and as they 
themselves have uniformly told me, that 
they honor tlieir dead, in the 'rsu-taiii, 
or the chapel of tlieir ancestors, with 
the same ceremonies which are practised 
in China, but without ti#)lcts, which they 
never use, because they arc forbidden to 
have images and such like imitations. 

llemarlis on the Letter of F alher Gozani, 

The synagogue of whicii Father Gozani 
speaks is very different from those which 
we see in Europe, as it rather I'cseinbles 
a temple than a coiiiiiioii synagogue of 
tlicJcus. Ill fact, in the synagogue of 
China, the sacred place, into which no 
one but the high priest is periiiitteil to 
enter, very naturally points out to us the 
sanctum saiictoriini, where was the ark of 
the covenant, the roils of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The space whicli is separated from 
it, represents the place where the priests 
and ijcvites assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and where the sacrifices were 
slain. Lastly, the court, which is at the 
entry, where the people pray, ami where 
they assist at all the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, resembles what was fornieiiy called 
the court of Israel: atrium. Israelis. 

We ouglit not to be astonislied that the 
Jews of China turn themselves to the 
west when they pray, whereas our Jews 
face the cast. Tlie reason of this diffe- 
rence is, that it is a very ancient custom 
among the Jews to turn themselves to- 
wards Jerusalem vvhen they pray. Of 
this we may see a remarkable example in 
Daniel, chapter vi, verse 10. Now Je- 
rusalem is situated to the east of Europe 
and to the west of China. Besides, it is 
certain that the temple of Jerusalem was 
so arranged, that when the Israelites 
prayed, they faced the west, and the 
Jews of China perhaps follow this custom. 

This additional intelligence excited the 
attention of the learned. Father Etienne 
Sonchiet, wbo was then meditating a 
great commentary upon the scripture, re- 
sembling the Critici Sacri, was the most 
anxious to jire-ss forward this discovery. 
Whatever I shall detail in this memoir, 
will be drawn from the letters, which 
Fathers Gozani, Doinenge, and Gaubil, 
wrote to him upon this subject. 

The ta-kings of Bethel arc written in 
round characters without points. The 
form of the letters much resembles the 
old editions of the Hebrew Bible printed 
in Germany. The ta-kings of the lepo- 
sitories have all the vowel points. Tlie 
form of the letters bears a great resem- 
blance to Athias’s Bible, printed at Ame 
sterdam in 1705, they are howerer muie 
beautifiUj larger, and blacker. 
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They ]|asB one whole day in their 
synagofcue weeping and moaning. They 
never iriterinarry with stranacTs. 

Before he left ih** synagogue. Father 
Gauhi! re(|u<'sttM! permission to see their 
books; anil the Tchiiiig'kiao, or chief of 
the svnav«»gMe, consented thereto. Be- 
sides ti:r i)o<»l»s, i f wliicli 1 have alreiidy 
spoken, iln y shewed to him one, which 
they had hit herto concealed from the mis- 
sionaries, and wltich fixed the whole at- 
tention of Father (laiibil by its singularity. 
It was the leiDiiant of a Pentateuch, 
which appiared to liave .suflercd much 
injury from water. It was w'litteii 
i)poii rolls of an extraordinary paper. Its 
characters w'cre large, clear, and of an 
intcrM.ediatc form between the Hebrew 
print of tlte Antwerp Bible, and that 
ivhic'i appears in the Hebrew and Chal* 
dee grammar printed at VVirteiiiberg, 
A. D. 1531. There was nothing beneath 


the letters, but above 'them there were 
accents and such points, said Father Gan- 
liil, as I never lieheld in any other manu- 
script. He questioned the Tchang.kiao 
concerning this manuscript, which in his 
judgment had all the appearance of anti- 
quity. This is the intelligence he obtain- 
ed. During the reign of tlie Emperor 
Van-lie the synagogue was burnt, and all 
their books were a second time destroyed ; 
but some Jews from.^ Si-yu arriving at 
this critical juncture, they obtained from 
them a Bible, with other books. This 
Pentateuch is the only one of these 
hooks, which they have preserved in its 
original state: they possess only copies of 
the others, whose originals have been lost 
in lapse of time. Father Gaiibil offered 
a considerable sum for this Pentateiicli, 
but his proposal was refused. Neverthe- 
less he agreed to give a certain price for 
a copy of it, whicli they promised to him* 
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CHINA. 

Exlract of a private Letter , — My last 
letter was by the Grenville, which ship 
left us, taking in water at Hongkong, 
near Macao, in compiuiy with Lord 
Amherst and suite, preparatory to our 
voyage to I he Yellow Sea. The fol- 
lowing day (July 13) we departed, and 
arrived off the Peylio river, at the bottom 
of the Giilpli of Pee-che-lce, (July 28) 
after experiencing a delightful passage to 
that place. Oiir arrival seemed to have 
been earlier than the court of Pekin ex- 
pected, as Lord Amherst was ncces.sit.ated 
to remain about twelve days on hoard the 
ship, until the preparations were com- 
pleted for his disembarkation, when, on 
the 9th of August, it took place as fol- 
lows : — the biiggage being considerable 
and shipped in large country boats by 
11 A. M , H. M. ship the Alceste, hoist- 
ed the royal standard at the main, the 
tion. Company’s ensign at the fore, and 
St. George’s ensign at the mizen, and all 
the ships manned their yards. 

At noon, the ambassador, with Sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Ellis, the se- 
cretary, put off in the' barge from the 
Alceste, under a salute of fifteen guns, 
which was repeated by each ship, accom- 
panied by three hearty cheers ; two boats 
tVom each ship followed, containing the 
ambassador’s suite and tbc captain's i wc 
having joined tbc baggage boats, the 
whole stood fot the entrance of the Peyho 
river, distant ten miles ; the- day wasde- 
llg^tfhl, and what littlo wind we had 
bfiiugfiair, the toul enfemM conseq^uent- 
ly was hi^ily gratifying. As we 


proached the river, the procession was 
arranged as follows first, the ambas-' 
Sudor’s barge leading, having a line of 
boats extending on two lines from his 
rear, and the train was closed by his 
Lordship’s band playing, the black drum- 
mer of wliieli, perched in the bow. of the 
boat, astonished the spectators by his 
antJeks and motions, ’riius wc proceed- 
ed until wc reached the village of Tacoo, 
about .5 P.M., when; the accnmmodatiou 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
T’iensing were laying, which boats were 
not large, but contained several smfill 
apartments highly ])aiiited, each boat 
bearing a flag with characters expressive 
of foreigners bringing presents to the 
emperor. At a military station at the 
entrance of the Peyho river, the embassy 
was saluted by three guns, (the usual 
number fired by the Chinese), and about 
three hundred troops in full uniform 
were drawn out in a line Avith their 
swords, banners and music. At the 
town of Tacoo, the troops and dismount- 
ed cavalry formed three sides of a square, 
in honor of the ambassador, and there 
was likewise a salute of three guns. After 
allowing his Excellency half an hour to 
compcisc himself, he was visited by the 
legate, a Mandarin of high rank (who is 
married to a relation of the present Em- 
peror Kia-King), appointed to attend tfa^ 
Embassy to Pekin ; also two other Man- 
darins of ' rank joined Lord Amherst 
here, they being directed to accompany 
his Excellency similarly to those with 
Lord Macartneys Mandarins of vmrious 
classes visited the ambassador, und 'sp^ 
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pcared attaclicil to the troops. At sun- 
set we all sat down to <diiiiier witii his 
Lordship /'or the hist time, and the foU 
morning; we returned to our ships ; 
it) the course of the day wo weighed, and 
deparfed tor the coast of Leotoiip;, saw 
the great wall of China at souio disUuicc 
e 2 i.teiKli(iir to the sea coast over niouii- 
tiiins. Tiie |ut>viiico of Leutoiig is a part 
of Chinese Tariary, — the iniiahitants near 
rite shore appear miserable — the for- 
mation of the land wliere we visited was 
pietiire-<qiie to a degree, — the hills were 
«overed with the most singular and beaii- 
tinil dowers. \Vc quitted the coast of 
I.eoloijg, ainl went t<i Ki-sati-seu J5ay, 
on the coast i»f Shun tiitig, wiicre we 
found niiu'li ditliculty in proeuriiig re- 
freshnieiils. The only fruits we tasted 
<liiriiig om* stay in the Yellow iSea, were 
apples, peaches, plums, and a few had 
melons, 'riie lanperor sent us a dt>zeii 
hiillocks, twenty sheep, and a few fowls, 
tliougii we. have reascni to believe, tlie 
Mandarins wilfully ilefraiuled us of the 
creater (piautity of what was ordenMl by 
iTis majesty bn- the shi]»s. The climate f>f 
the Yellow Sea was delightful-, the ther- 
mometer being frtim 7J'’ to 78^ 'I’hc am- 
hassmlor seems to be a man of amiable 
and benevolent manners, and I should hojie 
be will sueceed in his tiiissioii, though the 
Chinese are the’ tnost ditlicult people to 
negoeiate with. On the dd of September 
we quitted the Yellow Sea, touched at 
the eiitrance of Chnsaii for iiitelligerjce, 
and arrived at Macau the Kith of Sept. 

E.Ptrffct or a l.nttpr from a Gentleman 

in the Suite of the late Embassy to 

China* 

Having travelled through si.\ of the 
pntvinc'js of (diina, in the suite of the 
IVritish r.mbassy, 1 beg to state a few 
circumstances wdncli occimed in the 
course of the journey. VYitli the poli- 
tical discussions ami transtu'tions of the 
embassy, being irrelevant to our pursuit, 

1 do not iiilertere. 

i>u the Util of duly, IHIG, I embarked, 
with several oilier Kuglisli gentlciiieii, at 
Macao, ami oii the loth, his Majesty's 
ship Alceste, having on board hi.s Excel- 
lency the Eight Mon. Lord Amliersi, 
Amba.ssador from the Prince Uegent to 
the EmpiTor of China, arriveil off the 
lieniiiia Islands. There I left tlie Ho- 
norable Company’s cruiser Discovery, 
ill w'iiich I had embarked, and went on 
board the frigate. 

\Vc had a very favorable passage to the 
Culf of Clii-le, by which latter term 
the Chinese deiioiniiiate that province 
in wliicU Peking is situated. On the 2Htli 
of July, the five vessels of which the 
sfiuadrun was composed, were safely an- 
choml off the moutii of the river Pei-ho, 
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I. <?. * the North Uiver,’ on wliicb at the 
distance of tw'o days’ journey by water, 
tlid famous J[tow'ii called Teeu-tsiii, ‘ tlie 
heavenly coiitUieiice of streams,' is si- 
tuated. 

The village that stands at the month of 
the river is called Ta-koo. The. land all 
around is .so low' as to be scarcely dis- 
tiiiguisliable from the aneborage, wbicb, 
owing to iIk* sballoxfiiess of I'.ie water, 
is eight or ten miles fioiii the s!n)re. 

There apjnared here a want of civili/ed 
decency, with wliich f was quite snr- 
prKcd. 'J’liC fishermen were cither in a 
state of toinpleU- iindiiy, or wore a 
jacket only, thrown over their shonblers. 
The men who tracked the boat> against 
llie stream, afler we lamled, were also 
ill siiiiiim- cireiiinstaiiei's. 'Tliioiighont 
the w hole of the provinces of Chi le and 
of Shan-lim,-:, buys, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, went naked. 

At'ra-koo, (here, is a temple di'divated 
to Eiih, nr Tiih too, which is the Chi- 
m?.sc prommeiatiou of ‘ Umhlha,’ 'rbey 
use commonly only the first syllable, 
l*‘ub, and hence, accoriling to the spel- 
ling of the MS. dietionai ics. Toe, wliich 
modern writers have abbreviatCil to Fo. 

On the Ist of August I went on shore, 
at tlse request of the ambassador, to . ec 
Kinang, an linpiuial (‘ommissioner there, 
ap|K>inied to receive^ the , embassy. In 
this temple 1 found an Eiiro;)ean print 
of the head of our Saviour. Me W'iis 
crowned with ihorn.s, ami a retd in his 
liaiid. This print was pasttMl on a largt: 
scroll of I'aper, wliich was hung iqi in 
one of the rooms of the priests, ami 
iiicensc vessels placed licfore ir. 'riicrc 
was some ( liiiiesc writing on tin.* scroll, 
which I was anxious to icad. 'Flic priest, 
Iniwever, .said that the picture was there 
dediealeti, ami he could not take ir <low ii. 
lie shewed me a hook coiilaining iltc ser- 
vice, vvh’cli he said they read when they 
woi shipped this jiictiin*. 'I'he serviee 
was in an exeecdinely inysti'ri*»i>s .-ivle. 

I eoidd not that evening [it W'as now’ late, 
and 1 left the place at day-hivak the next 
morning) make out the scope of it. 

'riiis picture, and the name Teen ( lioo 
Uedore (by which tin* lb>ini>b religitm is 
know'u) were the only votiges of the 
Clirkstian religion that ticenrred to me 
during the whole of our jourm y. 

August Ei, w’c were enterfiiiied at a 
banquet, given by two Imperial (.'ommis- 
sioiiers, in the name of the Eiii()eror, at 
Teeii't-siii. The sanuy principle wl.icli 
operated, when in Eiiro|)e, inferior footl 
aiul wine were placed at the bottmii of 
the table, maiiifested itself in a dilfcrcnt 
way. /riie Imperial (.‘■oiiiinissioners, the 
Uritisti Ambassador, and the Coiumis* 
sioiiers, Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Kill#, sat on very low cushions, perha|ia 

VoL. IV, 3G 
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Six or tfffM indies from the ground, on 
which a red felt cloth was placed. We 
ride ourselves, and I think justly, on 
ringing fellow-creature.^ of the human 
specit^ as nearly to a level as education 
and circuuKStaiices will iierniit, by avoid- 
Ihg marks of inferiority and siihicction, 
iiot absolutely ref|uiied for the preserva- 
tion of social order. The people of this 
country value theinscivcs for havitig fixed, 
by express rules, every man's place in 
society, and attaching to it certain ex- 
ternal ceremonies, to force it upon the 
notice of all persons. Of tlie observance 
of these forms, superiors are always ex- 
‘ ce.ssivcly tenacious. A spirit of domi- 
nation on the one hand, and of abject 
fpibmissioii on the other, generally pre- 
Yails. An officer, with whom I often 
'conversed, said <if tlie Emperor, “ lie is 
a heaven to us,** which is as strong in 
their apinehension, as if it were express- 
ed in our phraseology, ** He is God 
Almiglity to us.’* 

The general principles of our religion 
give a tone of elevation and dignity to 
the human iiiiud, whicii is not felt here. 
Associating at stated periods for worship, 
and to receive religious instruction when 
the infinite greatness of the Deity is cun- 
tiiiually held up to the view of princes, 
nobles, and people; and the idea often 
suggested that all earthly distinctions are 
comparatively nothing, and will soon 
terminate. 'I'his iiukI dates the tendency 
to dominion, to which the human mind, 
in prosperous circuinstanccs and ele- 
vated situations, are evia* prone ; and at 
the same time, without interfering with 
the good Older of society, raises to a 
in<*inly feeling the hearts of the poorest 
and most abject. The people of this 
country never meet under similar cir- 
cumstances. They do not associate under 
something approaching equality for the 
worship Ilf tiieii’ gods. The priests ne- 
ver preach or teach orally. They occa- 
iiionully inculcate piety to the gods, and 
the. pritctlce of morality by iiieiius of the 
press. 

I am now writing to you from a tem- 
ple, ill which are upwards of a hundred 
priests, and as many idols. About fifty 
priests worship with morning and evening 
prayers, whieh occupy nearly forty mi- 
nutes, iiutiges of liuddha. There are 
three images placed oh a line ; before 
these the priests burn taper.s, ulfer iti- 
cetim;, and recite prayers, souielinies 
kneeling aud repeating over and over 
again invoc«ation.s, and sometimes putting 
the forehead to the ground, in token of 
adoration, subniis.siou and sujiplicatioii. 
Day after day, and )ear after year, this 
is gone through ; but they never associate 
with the people of any rank or age, to 
deliver instructions to them. Indeed they 
arc not qualified!! They arc gcucrally 


illiterate and uuiiistructecl themselves. 
They are the * mere performers of cere- 
monies, and should never be denominatei! 
by the same name thiit is applied to the 
ministers of the Christian religion. The 
multitudes of people in this country are, 
ill a iiHiral and religious view, as sheep 
witlioitt a shepherd. 

Without referring to the peculiar and 
important duties of Christianity, but 
speaking merely of its general aspect in 
Protestant countries, with the qiialificu- 
tioiis and duties of its ministers in the 
public assemblies of the people, how 
vastly sii|>erior to tlie system ot' Paganism 
which prevails here ! The contrast struck 
me very furcihly during Divine Si'rvice, as 
performed by the Chaplain of tl»e Kin- 
bussy in tin's very temple. AVc have heard 
much here about sitting, or not sitting lit 
the presence of great men. The Chinese 
carry their objections to a ridicuiuiis 
length, to persons sitting, ' who are of 
rank a certain degree inferior to them- 
selves, and on no occasion, leligimis or 
ceremonial, do superiors dispense with 
this usage, lienee, wlieu looking round 
the congregation during sermon, and see- 
ing an English nobleman, gentlemen of 
the inferior titles, otlicius in his majesty’s 
service, merchants, mechanics, soldiers, 
and servants, all sitting in the same room 
and listening to the same instruction, the 
idea ineiitioued aUive, of the general ad- 
ministration of the Christian religion be- 
ing so very far superior, occurred- with the 
greatest force. 

The labouring poor, in every country, 
who cannot reacl, might at first sight bo 
supposed to be nearly on a level, — ^but our 
Sabbath and public as.semhllt's, fur social 
worship and oral insiruetion, in the du- 
ties of men to God and to cacli other, 
place our poor in much more favourable 
cii'ciiiiistaiice.s than in thi.s country. When 
the poor do not avail themselves of the 
advantages withiii their reach, as it i-i 
too ufieii the case, the beneficial cffeciii 
of course will not appear. 

The milidling and higher clas.sc.s of 
people aNo who have money to spend, 
and whose time is not wholly occupied in 
providing the means of .‘*iibsistenee, are 
placed ill much more favourable eircuin- 
stances than people of the same descrip- 
tion ;n this country. There is more in- 
tellectual occupation withiu their reach. 
The free discussion of questions connected 
with the welfare of tliC couniry ; the af- 
fairs of hciievolent, literary, and scieniitio 
societies, even tlie newspai>ers, and the 
monthly journals, all lend less or more, 
to employ, to exercise and strengtiien the* 
intellectual powers. Here all discussion- 
Of the measures of govcriiiuLMit being en- 
tirely disallowed, all associations of the. 
people for any purpose whatever, being 
discouraged, and no interest taken in the; 
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,ncq«irement of scionco, or of a knowledge 
of tiic general affairs of mankiurl, people 
l>ossessiug property and leisure, want oc- 
cupation ; and become commonly (I would 
iK>t say always) cither idle smokers of 
opinm, or active devotees of sensual 
pleasure in the most irregular and un- 
natural forms. Indecent images on porce- 
lain ntem>il.s for the writing-desk, and 
for tlie tea-table, are found in many large 
towns ill ihe interior of the country, ex- 
posed in shops. Still there are degrees of 
public indecency, which have existed and 
do exist in other countries, which are en- 
tirely unknown in China, as far as ob- 
servations 'and books enable persons to 
judge, Indelicacy has no place in their 
religion, as was the case In ancient Greece 
and Home, nor me unhappy females suf- 
fered by tlie govertiment to walk the 
streets, as is the ease in London.* 

* 20. — ‘riie Kinbnssy arrived at 

Suug-chow, which is one day’s journey 
from Peking. Mere wc reinaimvl eight 
days,dist‘ufising wilhaperson of !;igh rank, 
say that of a Duke, and others, a question, 
considered of vital importance by both par- 
ties. Yet it all f limed on a ceremony. 
High oilicers of state in China, dependant 
'rarlar kings and princes, all perform to 
the great emperor of China, a eerciiioiiy 
wViieh is the strongest external expression 
of devoiedness and siilniiissioii, which 
this people, wlio abound in external forms 
snbmi.ssiott, liavo been alile to invent. 
l‘o kneel down on the ground, to place 
t!ie hands when bowing, forward on the 
.thior, ami to strike the forehead against 
the earth once, seems an ahundaiMly ap- 
I'arent mark of veneration, devotion, or 
MihiMission. 'riiey, however, increase 
ihi>, by requiring the person to strike Ims 
luau against the earth thrice; and they 
IncriMse ili'i*<, as we do our three cheers, 
by tlnve times three. Jletween each 
tliree, Hie wor.slii])pcr rises and stands 
erect, then kneels down again, 'fliis 
remony is ealled Pan kivt'S km kmVy which 
is rendered verbally, “ three kneelings 
and nine knocks.^' Some of the gods arc 
worshipped by tliice knocks, some by six, 
and Iieavmi by nine. This ceremony i.s 
by tributary princes and roreign Ainbas- 
^iaddrs ])erformed to the Kraperor, for its 
own sake, and apart from every other cev 
rcmosiy, as an expression of homage. 
This IS called by. way of eminence, “ The 
Cer emony,** and this is what the Tartars 
(for they were ail Tartars who were sent 
to ncgociatcj required from the British 


• Thrt r«.*ader muH beware not lo form an u«- 
jsist cuKciU'ijon , he mnst recoHcit that these 
wreithed women in China pass iheir livrs in 
on the water •. In lookint; over a list of 

aliou!. forty vetsi Is, tour <Mit of the iiumiKT, or 
4-Aut out tenth, wUl be funnel desvriLud as ap- 
pd>iiiiat«.*il !L;i {iro&tiiutes.— lid. 


Aniba.«sarlor. That he should hesitate^ 
will not be wondered at by many. 

The Duke at last pretended to give way^ 
and on the afternoon of the 28th, at four 
p. M. we set off to the Palace of Yuen- 
miiig-yuen, and after travelling all night, 
arrived at day-light next morning. The 
hour appointed by the Kmperor (or, ns he 
is sniiietimes called^ the Son of IJea- 
vea**) fur giving andience, had already- 
elapsed. Tlic Tartars rise early. \Vt^ 
were hurried, after travelling all niglit, un- 
washed and iiiidrc.'Sed, to the door uf the 
palace. A British nobleman, represent- 
ing his sovereign, and who had anno 
so many thousand miles to the court 
of China, demurred, as was natural, 
to enter thus into the Imperial pre- 
sence, and pleadf'd with the Duke, who 
came out to urge the Ambassador into 
the Hall of tlu^ Audience, that the fa- 
tigues of the night had rendered him un- 
well, and ihereforc requested that the 
Duke would beg his Majesty graciously, 
to defer seeing him that nioriiiiig. To ef- 
fectthiswiih his capricious master, the 
Duke went and said that the Aiiib.'issador 
was so ill lie could not stir a step. This 
produced a gracious order, that the Am- 
bassador should retiie to the house pro- 
vided for him, and iiis iMnjesty*.s physi- 
cian would attend upon him. lie did at- 
tend. What report he made is not kiiowu; 
He could not in (ruth report tliat the Am- 
liassailor was exceedingly or dangerou.sly 
ill. 'J’lie LCmperor thought he was irn- 
fiosed upon, and ealleil a special meeting 
of his Cabinet ; neither the Duke, nor 
Princes, nor the court ier.sj who knew 
the fact of mir travelling ail night, dared 
to (ell him of it ; bis menial seivant.s, 
who also knew the fact, did not ceil him 
till two or liuee ilays aftervvanls, when 
it was too late, and his imperial Majesty, 
ill a fit of anger (in the pre.seneeof those 
courtiers who knew the real slrite of tlio 
case, and could, hy stating it, afipcasu 
him, but did not.) decreed, that tlie Am- 
bassador should be rex|uireii to depart im- 
inedialely. 'I’bii; decree was carried into 
eflect the .same day. At four r. m. we 
left Yueu-ming yueii, aiwl after travelling 
all night, a seebiid lime, arrived at Tung 
Chow by break of day, on the murniiig of 
Hie lUth. 

Tlie Emperor found out afterwards the 
real state of the c.ise, and degraded the 
Duke by reinonng him from .situations of 
high trust which he held, ^’he Duke is 
brother to the Empress. Three other p<*r- 
soiis of the first rank were al.so removed 
from their uBices, and an edict published^ 
chiding his courtiers for their hateful in- 
diderence to the public welfare, and la- 
menting that ^Ifishness should be carried 
lo Micb a degree ; a thing, he said, which 
lie did not believe possible. The Duke's 
B G 2 
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most intimate friends, as his 31ajcsty 
stated it liiiiiseff; wHu in ordinary cases 
pi'Ofvsscd ilie utmost atracliinetit and cor- 
diality, smiling and fawning u]ion him, 
when they saw liiin perplexed and eiii- 
liarrassed by the Enipeior’is questions put 
to him, would not, though fully in their 
power, put him right, (»r state the truth 
him. Kvery one said, “ It is not my 
>>UNiiie.ss:” — “ Alas said the Kniperor 
ill his ediel, “ on what a daiigermis rocky 
eininenn* does a Statesman tread.” And 
in the next line .adds, “ If you had no 
regard' for the minister, had you none 
for your roiiiiti y? ” 

NolwitlLstanding all this, his pride and 
notions of dignity would not allow him 
to give an explanation to the Aiiihassador. 
He, lH)\vever, ordered lihs own officers to 
tieat him with politeness as he ])assed 
through the country. The night aficr the 
expulsion (for such our departure was), 
he sent three articles as a ]trcsc*nr, or in 
tlieir phiMseology, “ a donation” to the 
King of Kugland, and took three articles 
from uiir pre.sents, or, as they called them, 
“ trihnte.” One article consisted of the 
portraits of our loved and laineiitetl 
{Sovereign and his Queen. 

I said I >vo.nld not enter into the poli- 
tics of the embas.sy, but the brief .'sketch 
1 have given you seoiped necessary, to 
enable you to judge a IPille. of t!ie chariic- 
ter of this despotic scmi-civilized court. 

Sept, ‘2.— VVe eoininencctl our return 
from 'J*nng-eliow. 'I'inie tloes not permit 
me to describe any part of the country 
through wliich we |)assed ; most of it, 
iiulecd, was travelled over by the Kiiglish 
and Dutch embassies it» the reign of the 
late Kiiq)! ror Kicn-lung, and ia described 
ill the hooks publi.shed on those occasions, 
'riie vast plain of Chin-le is what strikes 
.('vci-y one ; and the extent of the canal, 
which is navigated from Teou-tsin (called 
Ticn-.-sing by writers in the last embassy) 
to Hang-chow, in the province of Che- 
keeng, is also far famed. We saileil on 
it only till we reached the Yang-tze- 
Keang, a noble river, which rises in the 
province of Tze-chiien, and empties ii- 
>$eif into the sea, not far from the ancient 
capital Nan-king: instead of crossing it, 
‘and passing down the opposite canal, 
llirongh the Keang. wc proceeded against 
the stream of the Vaiig-t/e-Keang as far 
us the lake I'o-yatig, which we cro.ssed, 
mid at Naii-chung-foo, the capital of 
Keatig-si; proviiiee, agiiiii came to the 
route pursued by the former embassy. 

On tlie (iili of October wc cros.sed the 
Yellow Uiver, which at that time did not 
pi'cscnt so grand a .spectacle as was ge- 
nerally expected ; its width was nut so 
great, nor its current so rajiid, as most 
of us supposed, nor yet were its waters 
so yellow. Still it had a fine appearance*, 
ami the recollectiou of the great length 


of its course, and the frequent ravages 
wliich its im^tuous waters at seasons 
make, by overflowing or witching away 
its soft alluvial books, gave dignity and 
importance to the prospect. 

October 11th and 12lh, a little al>ovc 
Nan-king, at a fine Pagoda, called Kaon- 
iiiing-t/e, we changed our fiat-bottomed 
boats, used on the canal, for larger and 
difierently built onc.s, intended to na- 
vigate the Yang-tze-Keang, Not more 
than half the space occupied by the walls 
of Nan-king is inhabited ; the remainder 
is field and gardens, with now and then a 
cluster of hon.se.s. 

.lust before entering on thd Yaiig-tze- 
Kcang, we stopped at Kiva-dhow, where 
I conversed with a Mahominedaii geiille- 
■iiiaii, in one of the temples of Hiiddlia, 
wlieri* he was lodging for a flay or (wo. 
Temples in China, like rcligi«nis Iioubcs 
on the Continent, are often einjdoyetl as 
temporary inns by travellers. (Govern- 
ment also turns them to this purpose ; 
hence it is, the temple from which I ad- 
dress you is made the flwelling of the 
Uritisli atnbassiulor. 

31ahommcdans are found in considera- 
hle minibers in several parts of China. 
They arc allowed the exercise of their 
religion, and admUt.ed into the service of 
the goi'ernmenr. 'Hie i;tMitleman I have 
UoNv mentioned was an oiliccr of govern- 
inent, and another, with whom 1 con- 
versed at the capital of keang-se, was in 
the army. I was informed by these per- 
sons, that in Keimg-Niiu they have lliir- 
ty six mosques, hut unlike tlie temples f)f 
the idolaters of ( hiiui, they are generally 
lucked up, except on their Sabbath, which 
occurs on our Friday, 'i’licy lnu*e a teacher^ 
who rccitV’S their se rvice in Arabic. The 
people also learn to rejieat the service, 
but do not understand it. My informant 
.said, that neither the service nor the 
doctrines were translated into the Chi- 
nese ; I should think he was inconret. 
1 wished him to inquire amongst his 
friemls, and procure me a book ; but he 
persisted that no book in the Chinese 
existed. 

1 eiidcavourcil to leant the state of 
their religion from these two persons, 
.and from an old shopman in the north, 
who.se sigii-board, or rather lantern, 
tvhich served the purpose of sign- 
board, caught niy attention. He bad writ- 
ten on it, ‘ an old Mabommedan shop.* 1 
wislieil to ascertain from these persons 
by what word, in the Chinese, they e.x- 
pressed the deity. They all agreed in the 
same story, viz. that it was by the simple 
word Choo, “ Master, I>ord or Sove- 
reign,” not by the word ** Shin,” a 
spiipt, 6r immaterial divine being: be- 
cause, said the gentleman, at Kivac-lio<i, 
The Sliin, “Go<ls or Spirits,” were iihrlM*- 
ed in the things created. We,” said he, 
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Che priest of Huddha, sittiug by Wc King 
Chou, “ Venerate the lord.” “ Who is 
the true loni of uoii-existcnce, and of 
what^ivcr t-xi.sr.s the creator of all things.” 

Tlicre is nothing can be likened to him, 
nothing compared to him ; he is the only, 
the true lord.” 

'fo the word Teen, as used for the 
deity, the other person. objeeted, by say- 
ing, “ lieaveii was creatiNl by the lord 
and the gods also.” 

JJy the person first alluded to, I was 
Cold that at Kae-fung-foo, in the province 
«jf Ho-nan, there were a few families de- 
nominated tlie 'IVdou-Kiii-Kcdou “ The 
leligion i>r sect whieli plucks out the 
sinew's ” from ail llie meat which they 
cut. 'Hiey also had a Le-f#ie-siie “ tem- 
ple of vvoiship,” and observe the eighth 
day us a suhhath. 

'I'his .stateiiieiit corresponds witli what 
>6 rrlaled in (iro/ier, respeeling the per- 
sons considered to be Jews,* and I ihinkthe 
iurCount here given .sireiigihons the proba- 
bility that they are so. 'riic Mahomnie- 
daii gentleman said he thought they were 
the same as the Teen-elioo-Kedoii, ?. e. 
41S the Hotnan Catholic Cinistlans. 

A copy of a letter s<‘ut out in Hebrew 
by some Jewish gentlemen iit London, 
was last season forwardeil by a native to 
witli a promise that if be could 
f)itd aj»y person that could read and 
-Miiswer the h‘tter in the same language, 
be should he rewarded for his trotihle. 
Me went to Kae-fung-foo, and as he said, 
found a man wiio could read, and said he 
understood tli(‘ letter, and umlortook to 
procure an answer in a few days ; but the 
times were so troublesoiue, from various 
rumours of rebcUion, that the messenger 
became apprehensive, and left before the 
person who took, the Hebrew letter from 
biiu, brought him any answer. 

Ovtohrr 1‘Jth, we left Kiva-chow ami 
the beaiiiilul prospect seen from it. Op- 
posite to it there rises out of Vaug-t/.c- 
Keaiig, a conical island, called Ki-chan, 
** The Golden Hill.” It w'us visited by 
some of the eiupcrors of the present fami- 
ly, and is ornamented with temples up its 
sides, and a pagoda at its summit. 

From the rapidity of the current, the 
uavigatioii of tlie Keaiig, as it is all called 
for the sake of brevity, is diflicult and 
ffangerous. We depended on the wind, 
rUid we never sailed at night, which occa- 
sioned our stopping whole days at one 
(dace, and .at other times bringing to very 
oarly in the day. This continued till the 
1.9th of November, when we left the Fo- 
yang lake, and changed boats at the capi- 
tal of Kcang-se. Thus for a whole 
mouth wc had delightful walks of miles 
iuto the country. The climate was cool 
and pleasant, and the scenery greatly 

* See Missionai^ Intell. p. 40 1. 


varied. The banks of the Yong-txe- 
Keaug, diversified by geifrle sw'ells clothed 
with wood, exhibiting foliage of every 
form of leaf and every hue, were beauti- 
ful. 

Oil tlie Pc-yang lake I visited a most 
romantic spot. In Shaiigtung we passed 
not far from tlie birth place of Confiiciiis, 
and at the place 1 now mention, there is 
a college at which Clmo-foo-tzi, the most 
esteemed commentator on the four books, 
taimht aliout 000 years ago. 'J'he college 
is situated at the top of a glen through 
which a clear stream winds its way over 
a nK'ky bottom; near the stream are cnl- 
tivateil spots, and up the sides of the hills a 
variety of timber grows. At rhe top of the 
glen the Leiisbaii, “ irioiintain of retreat,” 
lifts its dark rocky summit, and defends 
the “ Collcm* of the Wliilc Stag Valley ** 
from the northerly blast. Here ('hoo-foo- 
t/i taught. ’’I'hey shew the rock on which 
he sal to angle, and a tree yet hearing 
llowers, which lie jdanted with hi.s own 
haml — to pluck the leavers off is by the 
local niagist rates strictly forbidden. 

y>cf. 21), wc passed iln; tiioiiiitaiii called 
Mcli-Ung, which divides tlic provinces of 
Kcang-se and Canton. 'J'o render it more 
e.asily jmssed, a deep cut was made 
through the solid rock, at its summit, by 
tlie liberality of an individual wbo had re- 
tired from the court of the dynasty Yang, 
about a thousand years ago. His image is 
now phuTil in a temple on the Canton 
side of the liill, and divine honors paid 
to it. Hut the whole of this land “ is full 
of itiols, they worship tlie work their 
own fingers I»ave made.” 

Jfttt. 1st 1H17, rluM’Tiihassy arrived at 
Canton. Nearly six months had elapsed 
from tlur time tliat 1 emharked at iMacoa. 
During the course, J visited a great many 
temples ; they were commonly in bad re- 
pair, and sometimes in ruins. 'I'liose re- 
ligiou.s structures, somewhat similar to 
the monumcnl at London briilg(‘, called 
by US jiagodas, and by the (.'hincse yt/, 
were many of them falling down. They 
w'cre built chietly during tlie last dynasty. 
Prie.sts do not live in them, but idols are 
placed in the difiereut stories, and from 
an inscription I saw on one, I judge that 
an idea of placing the idol as near to hea- 
ven as possible, >Yas part of the motive 
for building. The highest are nine sto- 
ries ; some arc seven, some five. They 
are often built on ihe tops of mountains, 
where the labour and expense of erecting 
them must have been very great. 

I should liave been glad to have written 
you a further ara'onnt of my journey, and 
to have indulged in some redeciions, but 
the large proportion of time which luy 
varied avocations demanded, and a rather 
iviilely extended correspondence, prevent 
iny doing so, * 
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CALCUITA. 

Fort tFiUtam^ Jan, 17.— Doubts ap- 
fiearinfi: to have been entertained of the 
right of corps or dctachtneiits encamped 
in the vicinity of a fixed cantonment, to 
drsMv extra batt.i after the period of their 
arrival, although such corps or detach- 
ments Fiave not appeared in general orders, 
as apiwiutcd to occupy such cantonment, 
and as niiicli inconvenience if not detri- 
ment to the public service, niiglit ensue 
on occasions of emergency from any de- 
mur in the pay dcpartiiieiit to disburse 
such extra batta, and tlie autliorized al- 
lowances to inardiiiig establishments of 
corps, placed in such situation : his ex- 
cellency the right lion, the governor gene- 
ral in council deems it expedient to direct, 
that in future, on any similar case occur- 
ring, the pay department shall in the first 
place discharge the pay abstracts, nltliongh 
containing charges that may appear doubt- 
ful, and afterwards refer simh i>oiiits for 
decision througli (lie prescribed ehannel. 

Jan. 21.— The circiinistaiices which pre- 
vented the immediate reduction of the 
volunteer battalions, lately returned from 
Java, no longer exisiiug, the right h4)n. 
the govei'Jujr general in couiufd is pleased 
to determine, that the 4th, 5th, fith, and 
light infantry volunteer hat. shall he re- 
duced from the Ist pn)\iiii<», up to vvhieli 
date all arrears of pay and nllowances, 
due to thcotljcer.s and men, arc to he dis- 
cliargcd. 

His excellency the right lion, the go*- 
vernor general in council, a«lvertiiig to 
the frequeiicv of olllcers on leave; or fur- 
lough, taking their jinssago on ships 
which are not formally dispa(clK:<i by an 
aicent on the pari of govern nieuf. ; is 
pleased to direct, that the. furloughs of 
olti.CGTS proceeding l<i Europe, .shall in fu- 
ture be considered to commence from the 
date oil wdiieh the pilot (piit..s the ship, on 
which they may liave embarked. This 
regulation i.s equally applicable to all 
slii|)s, whether belonging tti the honor- 
able Company, or to private or foreign 
traders. 

Jan, 28. — The right liunorabic the go- 
vernor general in council, in coiiimniucti- 
tion with his excellency the coinniaiidcr- 
in-chief, imdtr whose iiiiincdiatc autho- 
rity the adniini.stratioii of military law is 
conducted, perforins a graiifyiug part of 
liis public duty, in recording the high 
sense entertained by the guvernment, of 
Lieut. Col. C. Fagaifs einiiieiit. merit and 
zealou-s .services, during the period that lie 
has filled the oificc of judge ailvocatc ge- 
neral in Bengal, and his lord.ship in coun- 
cil deeply regret.s that continued ill health 
sliould Tiave compelled the lientcnaiit- 
coUmcl to return to Europe, and to re- 
liiiquisli tlip honorable employment, 
which he has filled with so much credit 
to himself and Oflvaiitage to the state. 


Hi.s excellency the right honourable the 
governor in cbi;:neil is pleased to notify 
ill general orders, that the clotliing of tlie 
army will in future be prepared and sent 
to corps, so as to be ready for i.ssue oir, 
or as soon after, t)ic 1st of January of 
each jt'ar, as practicable, for the year 
preceding, cornineiicing with the clothing 
fur the year 1817. 

Statement of the Proportion of 
reckonings paynhle in advance^ on ac- 
count of the Year 1816, to Colonels of 


Jiegiments, iSfc. 

Rank. Namps and rcrinda for which due. St. Rs« 
Liut. Cell. Sir Jno. Macdonald for 

.the full year 6,000 

Will. Ptilnier, from the 
1st Jan. to the 20th 

May 1816 2,311 

Hugh Stafford, for the 

full year 6,000 

Jnme.s Morris do do .. 6,000 
MajorCen.Sir Robert Blair, do do 6,000 
Beiinet Marley, do do. . 6,000 

Dyson Marshall 6,000 

Sir J. Wood, do 6,000 

* Sir J. Ilorsford, do .. .. 6,000 

J. (iordmi, do 6,000 

>Sir C. Martiiidell, do... 6,000 
C. Stuart, do 6,000 


Si. (irorge Ashe, do. . . . 6,000 
Sir I), (hditerlony, do .. 6,OCO 

/VA- 11. — 'riio riglit honorable tin; 
govi'inor in council :i*lvcMing to \)iv fre- 
quent in.staiic(‘s which occur, of thiu)aj;e 
and hiss in Hccl'^ of store coats proce<rfliiig 
to Kuburdiiiah; magazines from tlic ar- 
senal, under (“haigpof natives, has (let nied 
it expedient to estardish p, new class of , 
ordnance warrant oflieers, under the title 
of sub-ronrluctors ot onliiancc stores, the 
number of whom iti lor the present fixed 
at twelve. 

Hi.s excellency the right honorable the 
governor general in cuuiu il, is pleased ro 
aullrorizc the rbllowiiig allowances to be 
drawn by tlic oflicers and stall' ai>poiiited 
to do <luty with tlie dromedary corps, 
wliieli are to be considered a.s consoli- 
ilaleil allowancc.-J, and to be in lien of all 
claims whatsoever, viz. 

Sonant Riipccf,- 

To a lieutenant 2d0 

Additio?ial to the adjutant cO 

To .a cornet IbO 

To tlicassistant surc^con as lieute- 
nant 

The embarkation of the 78tii regiment 
for Europe, calls upon the governor ge- ‘ 
iicral in council to bear testimony to the 
c.onduct of that distinguished corps during 
its service in every part of India. It is 
iiiost gratifying to this govcniTncnr Jo p.iy , 
to ilie regiment a tribute of nnqr.ali.'lcd 
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applause ; tl>e zeal and gallantry so con- 
spicuously niaiiifested by the corps at 
Assayc, and so iiiiifornily inaiiitaiued 
throughout all its subsequent cxiM'tions in 
the field , not having been more excniplai*y 
tliati its admirable regiilarily and di>ci- 
pliiie on every other occasion. Such be- 
haviour, while it must, be rellecied upon 
by themselves with cjniscious pride, can- 
not fail to jirociire for the ollicers, iioti- 
tcoiiimissioned odicers and soldiers of the 
7Bth regiment, the high reward of their 
sovereign’s approbation. 

A splendid entertammont was given by 
the met chants of Calc utta, Feb. 2‘2d, at 
rile town hall, in honor of U. C. Fcr- 
gnssori and II. Compton, Esquires, the 
eloquent advocates, to whose splendid 
exertions the commercial world were so 
hiifhly indebted in the great and important 
trial as to the Dispatch. We uiulerstaiid 
nc;aiiy tliree hundred cards of invitation 
were issued for this festival. It is an- 
nounced in the Clovernmerit Gazette that 
suiiiptmms vases of gold of tlie value of 
eight tltoiisand siceas each, are now in 
the hands of the artist, to be presented to 
those geiitUnncn, as a lasting meiiioriui 
of the adniiratioii and gratitude of the 
commercial couuuuuUy. 
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His Highness Ainrut Hao previous to 
taking final leave of the city of Benares, 
had with a princely munificeiicc?, re- 
leased all the prisoners confined for debt 
in tiiat city, by paying to their creditors 
the sum of 17^910 Rupees. 

Feh. 21. — .sixth annim’sary meet- 
ing of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, was held at the Tf^ii Hull, when the 
following elections took plane, 

Edward Hyde East, to be an addi- 
tional vice-president. 

Ktieas Mackintosh, Esq. to be treasurer 
and collector to the society ; Mr. Crutteii • 
den the late treasurer having resigned in 
conseqiMice of indisposition. 

The following geiitleiiieii to be Nieui- 
bers of the committee for ' the present 
year; in addition to the president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer and secretaries. 

Joseph Barrcito, Esq. ; W. B. Bayley, 
Esq. ; A. Ciilvin, Esq. ; G. Cruttendeii, 
Esq.; G. Forbt's, Esq.; Commodore 
Hayes ; Colonel 'rhoinas Hardwicke ; J. 
P. Larkins, Esq. ; J. Maewhirter, Esq. ; 
R. C. Plowdeii, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, 
Ksq.; G. Saunders, Esq.; J. W. Sherer, 
Esq. ; General J, S. Wood. 

SUPREME COURT. 


I Jen tenant Hidiard Burney, of the 8 th 
Bengal Native Infantry, gained to his 
4ole property the prize of the lac of 
rupees. 

Feb. 7. — A general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to liic Bengal Provident Society 
took plaee at the Town Hall. From the 
statement presented by the secretary, it 
apiwiars that the capital of S'cea Rupees 
2,10,9(>0 realized on 897 sliarcs ; has by 
interest, and advantageous in vestments 
in the Honorable Company’s iiote.s, been 
improvi'd at ihe rate of 10^ per ceut. 

'i’lie uei, ca[)ital of the first class being 
.S:i. Rs. 2,J8,lir), will accumulate iii 
thirteen years hence at compound iuter- 
i!St, sliouid the rate average at 6', 8, 


9, or 10 

per 

cent, as 

follows 

viz. 

Sa. Rs. 



Sa. Rs. 

2,38,115 

at 6 

per cent 

in 13 years 




is 5,10,000 

Do. • . . 

..8 

.... • . 

. do .. 

..6,59,826 

Do. . . . 

..9 


do . . 

. 7,42,6.'i4 

Do. . . . 

10 


do .. 

..8,30,636 


The 897 shares -are divided among 392 
lives, ir>(i of which are resident in or on 
their way. to Euro|)e, and other distant 
parts, which jireciules the possibiliiy 
of obtaining at present, any accurate iii- 
foriiiatioii relative to casualties. It may, 
however, be satisfiictory to know, that 
the average cost of each share was Sa. Rs. 
230,3 and under the supposition that all 
the members are now existing, the pre- 
sent value is Sa. Rs. 265,7. 


Friday y July 12, 1816, — John Smithy 
alias John Loti^y alias Fdieard I/unter, 
eonvictrU of Larceny. — We briefly re- 
late a few j>articular.s of this case, which 
were somcvvliat of an uncommon nature, 
both us to tlie manner in which the thpft 
w^as committed, and tlic versatile charac- 
ter of the olfender. He stood charged 
with having stolen fi gold watch, with a 
carnclian seal, and gold key attached, on 
the 30th ultimo, from the dwelling-house 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Berkley. ’Plje prose- 
cutrix is the widow of Lieutenant Berk- 
ley, late of the military service on this 
cstabli-sliment, and resides at Sealdah, in 
the suburbs of the city. Oil Tuesday, the 
28th ultimo, the ]>riM>iier was introduced 
to liet* at her house, under the name of 
Capt. Long, by a 51 r. James Luni.sdaine, 
and drank tea witit her that evening. It 
was then that he sav/ tiie watch, which 
the prosecutrix had sent for from her bed- 
room, to Irani the hour. The prisoner 
repeated his visit on the following even- 
ing, and again on the Thursday moruing. 
Mr-s. Berkley was then sitting at work in 
her hall, with her back to the bedroom, 
and tlic prisoner, after some conversation, 
during which he declared himself to be a 
man of large pioperiy, and de.sii*oii8 of 
taking a wile, begun to walk alaiut, prais- 
ing the prcltiiiess of her house, and say- 
ing he should like just such an one. At 
tliis time he must have taken an opportu- 
nity of slipping unobserved into the bed- 
room, and carrying oflf ^thc watch from 
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the toilette tabic, on winch it lay. After 
DtrolHug about some minutes he left Mrs. 
Berkley, who missed the watch imuie> 
dhitcly on his departure, and sent her 
8er>’aiit, Shekh Lufeeb, in pursuit of him. 
Liiteeb found him in conversatiun with 
Mr. Lninsdainc at Mr. Deciwta's, and 
told Mr. Lninsdainc, that he had taken 
away hi^ niistics.-ri’s watch. The prisoner 
on bciiiK told hy Mr. Lninsdaine that the 
lady wanted her watch, said that he had 
given it to Mr. Bell, a watch-inak<T, to 
he^ repaired, and that he would now go 
and fetch it. Saying this he left the 
hou.se, and was not altcrwaid.s .seen hyMr. 
Luiiiltdainc, who appears to liave been a 
mere casual aciiuaintance. On ihe af- 
ternoon of the same day, the prisoner 
went to the shop of Mr. Martin, a wafeh- 
mukcr, in the (vossytnllali, and af^ter giving 
a silver watch which he first .said he 
wislied to .sell, and aftertvards to he re- 
paired, produced Mrs. Berkley*.s gold one, 
which he declared to have stood him in a 
thousand rupees. After taking a gold 
ring, gold broach, and scent phial, which 
he said he would pay for on his rctnni, 
and leaving the .silver watch a.s a pledge, 
he went away and was not a^ain seen hy 
Mr. Marlin until examined before the 
police. Me wa.s afterwards secured and 
the 'Stolen property found on his person. 
The prisoner in his defence asserted that 
he had no intention of stealing the watch, 
w*hicli was cntrustid to him for the pur- 
pose of getting It repaired. He seemed 
to rest iniicli on the as.^uiiusl respectabi- 
lity of his character, declaring that he 
had Ibrmei’ly I'ccii steward or clerk to 
General Abcrcrumbie. His declarations 
W'cre, however, unsupported hy valid 
proof, and he was therefore convicted. 

J/ify 13. — ^'riie indictment against Paul 
Jones, Matthew' Dias, and Jo/.e Joachim, 
wa.'i opeiie<l to the jury by Mr. Ferguson ; 
who stated that the pri.soners being ma- 
riners on board tlie Indian Oak, belong- 
ing to Janies Peter Fearon, a subjeet of 
Isis. Majesiy, de\i.Mng aiid iutemlingfclo- 
r« ion sly to hill'll and destroy tliut .ship, on 
the Ibt li of June last, upon a part of the 
high .sea, distant about one league from 
the island of Saugor, and within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, did wickedly, w'ilfully, and ma- 
liciously set oil tire certain cotton, laden 
till the Indian Oak, w'itlrthe wicked and 
ihaliciou.s intention by means thereof fe- 
loniously to b’'rn and destroy that ship, 
ilicn being tlic property of Fearon. — 

• Veidici o’’ guilty against each of the three 
prisoners. 

iJ. The prisoners w'cre brought to 
the bar to receive the sentence of the 
l ourt; when the Chief Justice, in a so- 
lemn and impressive nianucr, addressed 
tlTcm on the enormity of the offence, 

whereof thev had been convicted ; by 

. ^ 


wliich it appeared, tliat for the .sordid 
coii.9ideratioii of a paltry sniii they had 
meditated the destruction of a ship, by 
which imiueuse property and miiiierons 
lives were placed in jeopardy. That the 
conception of a criine so detestable 
eviuced the most depraved principles of 
liiiiiiair nature — the blacke.st iiigratitmlo 
to their eiiiploy.ers, and tlie utmost indif- 
ference respecting the lives of their fel- 
low creatures. '1‘hat the atrocity of the , 
oirciice, although not completed to tin* 
dreadful extent coiiiciiiplated hy tlic pri- 
soiier.<», called for the lUiiio.sf punishment 
that the court had the power of indicting, 
and that therefore tlie pri.soiiers should 
be severally confined in tlic gaol of Cal- 
cutta for the .spiicc of foin* years ; that 
eaeli should pay a fine of one rupee — and 
be further imprisoned until ilio respec- 
tive fines should be paid. 


Statement of Specie imparted into C<il- 
enttUf in February 1817, by Sea, 
Dollars 9,75,2f>l at 2().”i per 

ccni . 1 .S Sa. Ks. 11),99,28:> 0 i* 

Silver value 4,70,(588 8 5 


Gold do. ' 

.. ':w;()2;j 

t) 

0 

Sa. Rs.... 

.. 2 r>,o:ir»,yH 

9 

2 

I'RIC'K c rKKKNT, 

Jntpor ts> J{.s. ^ 


Vermilion 

. per che.st . . 

175 

(t 

Quicksilver 

. per seer . . . 

,i 

5 

Camphor 

. per inauiid 

(i.“) 

0 

Pepper , . , • 

. per lio 

17 

4 

Tin, new, 

- per do 

27 

1) 

Ditto, old, 

. per do 

28 

4 

Beteliiiit, Malacca, . 

. per do 

.3 

0 

Ditto, Pedier, ..... 

. per do 

3 

4 

Tuteiiagne 

. per do 

32 

0 

hlalav Dam 111 er 

Half Boiled 

. per do 

. per do 

3 

12 

Raw Damiiicr 

. per do.. . ^ , 

2 

12 

Rattans, Malacca,. . . 

. per hiindrcfl 


12 

Iron, Sw'cdish Hat.. . 

. per fy. md. 

,5 

K 

Ditto, siiiuii’c Kngli.''h. , 

. per do 

5 

() 

Ditto, Kiiglish Hilt. . . 

. |Mn’ do 

1 

U 

Ditto, Bar 

. per do.. . . ^ 

4 

2 

Aliini 

. per do 

.5 

0 

Briiiistouc 

. per do 

9 

H 

Cloves 

. per seer . . . 

3 

10 

Mace .. 

. per do 

11 

0 

Nutmegs 

per do , 

13 

0 

Coir, Maldiva 

, per muUiid 

11 

0 

Ditto, (Vylon, fine .. 

. per do 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, coarse.. 

.per do... . 

4 

0 

Ditto, Nagore, Devia, 

per do 

K 

0 

Satin, Flowered, .... 

, per pieee . . 

28 

0 

Ditto, Plain 

.per do... . 

30 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

. per do 

17 

0 

Velvet 

. per do.. . . . 

45 

0 

Gauze Curtain 

. per do 

7 

0 

Nankeen * . . . . 

per corge . . 

15 

0 

Copper, 22 to 24 <v., , 

, per fy, irid. 

51 

0 • 
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Imports. Its, As, 


Ditto, 16 to 2.3 07. 

, per iiid. . . . 

30 

0 

White Lead 

. per do 

17 

8 

Tea, Hyson Green,. . , 

per box . . 

100 

0 

vSngar Cindy, (China), 

per tub. . - . 

20 

0 

Almonds, new 

])cr inaiind 

22 

0 

Kaisiiis 

per do 

18 

0 

C:irdaiiioni.s, best,, . . , 

per geer . . . 

3 

0 

F.rporis, 



PatelicryBice, Bansiil, 

, per maiiiid 

2 

12 

Ditto Pafna Salhi, .. 

per do 

2 

1 1 

Moogy Bice, Isi .-iort. 

per do 

T 

.3 

Bulam, Isi do 

. per do 

1 

3 

Ditto, michaita, ... 

. per do 

1 

.> 

Gram Patna 

. per do 

1 

1 

Wheat, Dooda, new,. 

. per ilo 

1 

;> 

Ditto, Gmigapdlv,. . . 

. per do 

1 

4 

Ditto, Jamallv, 

, ])er do 

1 

•> 

3’iirmcnek 

. Tier do 

3 

H 

Siiear, Ben.'ires, 1st sort, per do. . . 

10 

K 

Ditto ditto, 2(1 do. . 

per do 

10 

0 

Ditto ditto, 3d do. . 

per do 

0 

0 

tBieu, Is? sort 

per do 

10 

0 

(Bice, 2d ditto 

per do 

18 

0 

Haw Silk, 1st sort . 

per seer . . 

10 

0 

Ditto, 2d ditto 

per do 

9 

0 

Ditto, 3d ditto 

per do 

8 

0 

Ditto, Badiiagore . . . 

per do.. . . 



Gnunics 

per hundred 

6 

12 

G Pliny Jiags 

per do 

7 

0 

Ofiitim, Patna 

per chest 2, 

no 

0 

Ditto, Benare.s ; . . . . 

per do... 2, 

010 

0 

Patehaek 

. per maniid 

H 

0 

(A.di'Ui, Jaloiur screwed, penlo. .. 

?8 

0 

Ditto, Ciitcliowra. . . . 

. ps'r do 

17 

0 

B.-tlWood., 

ilil 

2 


SB ick Wood 

. per do 

4 

0 

I)i v (Biigcr 

. per do 

7 

8 

1.0111’; Pejiper 

. per do 

2:; 

0 

Cammiii Seed 

. per do 

1 

K 

Sheet L(?ad 

. JUT do 

10 

0 

Stiek Lae 

, (ler do 

10 

H 

jMiinjeet 

. |u’r do.. . . 

7 

0 






roMM P.RCI/M. NO'I ICI'S. 

Accminl of the desrriptioji, tptalitj/, and 
nrrntgr. Sale l^rices of the Kurupenu 
Staple (ioods, disposed of at the Jfo. 
norahle Vompanp's Import U'arehnase, 
Vi the month of Fchritarp, 1817, 
Monthly (h^iicral Sales. 
Maiuifnrture(l Copper Jta. As. P. 

Slicatliiiit;:, -0 to *il o/. 

per luaiiiul .M 0 0 

Tiiick la 0 0 

Lead in pigs 10 1 0 

Hoop (roll and Hi vets 

Hoop Iron 7 0 0 

Kimashells 0 0 

llioad Clotli, superfine incdley 

town scarlet, per yard 14 0 0 

Uroad Cloth, superfine Saxon 

grccai 7 8 0 

Broad Cloth', Aurora 4 2 0 

Broad Clotli ordinary, 

Asiatic Joiiriu — No. 22. 


Its, As, P. 


Black. 3 6 0 

Blue 3 9 0 

Ktiicrald (^reen 3 8 0 

Lacca 2 8 0 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Ker.scvMiiere 

Black 4 0 0 


Private t^ales. 

Claret, from Buriics and Son, and Paxton 
and Majoi ihanks. 

1813 Hi per dozen.. 30 0 0 

18I6-J7 do.... 3.3 0 0 

ll.M r.s or KxciiANfiE. — Feh. IM?, 
from ('uicni/a. 

’fo Madras, Sa. Jls. for 100 Star Ps. 

Bniiihay 100 S. K 100 By. Rs. 

I injand 2s. 7(1. and at 6 moil, sichl. 
Odllars in (|iianl ily, at 207 Ks. per 100. 
A (iiiiiiea to pun liasc in the Bazar, is at 
8 II'. 8 Annas. 

F.rports hp Sen^ for Jan, I'-il/. 

/ '^alite hi Sa. It, As, 


Alum H!K) 5 

AUercorali 127 8 

AngurWood 1,220 0 

Aiitnr (103 3 

Aiinisivd 3,701 4 

Aloes 000 2 

Brimstone II H 

Beads 611 0 

I’eiijamin 1,273 0 

Braii.ly 061 11 

Borax and 3’ine;d 0,041 10 

Coor 103 3 

Colton 2,80,362 0 

Cinnamon 127 H 

Coeliiiieal 6,17.3 0 

Ciimniin Seeds 0,180 l/» 

(Mows 13,311 (t 

(’oifee 3.338 13 

Coral 2,000 8 

t Alt ton 'riiread 6'3 ! 0 

Cassia and Buds 11,686 12 

Cut eh 001 10 

Camphor 16^()8.3 12 

Claret 2,148 0 

Canvas 7,3.30 8 

Copper and Nails 0,8.33 0 

Cnlkcc 130 0 

Dry Ginger 27,0.38 7 

Kboiiy 2,830 0 

Gunnies and Bags 7,043 12 

Goolciind ; 171 0 

Gum Copal 2,700 6 

Gold Kinarcy 8,273 7 

Gallingall 1,612 I I 

Gill V"'? 

Hiug ur Assafcctida 6,173 10 

Indigo 22,37,000 0 

Iron and Hoops 3^750 0 

Kincob .3 1,360 0 

Kentledge 4,0.33- O 

LrOiig Pepper and Hoots .... 12,633 J. 

VoL. IV. ri n 
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yalue in Sa. li. As, 


Lac Dve 62,249 15 

Lac Lake 994 10 

Lislx)U Wine 2,350 8 

Muujcct 5,022 0 

Madeira 18,927 8 

Nankeens 400 0 

Nux Vomica *97 0 

Nutmegs... 15,520 0 

Oniuiii 3,67,998 10 

PepiuT 24,498 6 

Persian Ciall 868 0 

Quicksilver 205 8 

Raw Silk 2,16,476 8 

Rum, Country 92 8 

Rattans 3,059 1 

Red Wood 2,615 1 

Sugar 2,26,033 6 

Sugar Candy, Country 2,226 6 

Steel 20 12 

Sapan Wood 4,027 5 

Shawls and Ronials 81,629 11 

Salt Petre 1,28,140 8 

Saffron 231 0 

Sal Ammoniac 688 4 

Piece Goods 18,01,01.3 0 

Ditto, Madras and Europe 9,246 13 

Snuff. 298 0 

Slick Lac 13,813 0 

Skins, (Goat and Cow) .... 3,064 8 

SatOower .. 2,231 8 

Shell Lac 32,937 9 

Sago 3,035 3 

Tiitenague 3,531 11 

Tallow Candles 552 0 

'I'ca 425 0 

Turmeric 2,968 11 

Tin 19,025 8 

Wax Candles 5,232 3 

Woollens 1,238 0 

Grain, 

Rice, .... bags, at 2 rads, each 76,501 

Wheat 4,077 

(iiaiii 977 

Paddy 100 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut. T. Young, 27tli N. I. to super- 
intend the coustruclioii of a Cutcherry to 
be erected at Deyrah. 

Lieut. J. Taylor of Engineers to be su- 
perintendant of the alteration in llicNuz- 
zool build iiig at Agra, denominated Mo- 
barurk Miinzil for the use of the Collec- 
tor of Government Customs. 

MILIIARY PROMOTIONS. 

Jan. 7. — Ensign G. S. Blundell, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. W. 3'aylor, N. I. to be Secre- 
tary to the Board of Superintendence for 
improving the breed of cattle. 

Capt. W. Bb ^.Gilbert, 13th N. I. to be 
member of thdj^oard of Superintendence 
for the imirfmifiient of the breed of 
cattle. 


Jan. 24. Ensign C. T. Thomas to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. Bryant, H. C. European regt. 
to be Judge Advocate General. 

21. Capt. G. Hunter, 1st N. I. to be 
second As&i.stant to the Secretary to the 
Military Board, and 1st Assistant in the 
Department of Accounts. 

26th N, I. Capt. Lieut. W. Dunlop to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. G. Hawkes to be Captain. 

Lieut. Ensign P. D. Pownull to be Lieu- 
tenanr. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. J. Sawers to be a Presidency Surg. 

Mr. J. Rcnock Assist. Surgeon to the 
Dromedary Corps. 

Mr. Assist. Surgeon W. Watson to the 
medical duties of the Civil Station at 
Beerbhoom, in the room of Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Lancaster, removed to Fort Marl- 
borough. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. S. Harroft, 2d N. 1. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. J. Paterson, 
4th N. I.' 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. for the reco- 
very of his health, instead of his private 
affairs. 

Lieut. P. Jeremie, 2d N. I. 

Capt. T. J. Turner, 11th N. 1. 

Cornet Thornton, 1st N. C. 

RESHiNATION. 

Ensign Dakin, 26th N. I. 


ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vcoman. Execulbr, , 
Mr. John D'Rosario. 

Mr. Nicholas Rialc. Administratrix, 
Mrs. Margaret Biale. 

Mr. Domingo Pwlro Lopes. Executor; 
Mr. Anthony Charles Lopes. 

Mrs. Eliza Percival. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. G. II. Walters. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Abraham Hiiine, Esq. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall. Executors, Mr. 
Charles Brodic, and Mr. Johnstone Fitz- 
patrick. 

• Lieut. John Fryer Goad. Executrix, 
Mrs. Anne Maria Goad. 

Cornet Tiioinas Craig. Executor, Capt. 
Edward Craig. 

Capt. Henry Wood. Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. John Durcll of Batavia. Executor, 
Mr. Alex. Anderson. 

Lieut. Thomas Hunter Rans. Execu* 
tor, John Melville, Esq. 

Lieut. Alex. Irvine. Executor, David 

Clark, Esq. 
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Comet Jolm Chalmers. Executor, 
Alex. Colvin, Jun. Esq. 


KE DGEREE ARRIVALS AVD DEPARTURES. 

February 1817. 

Arrivals, 

Feb. 5. Ship Elizabeili, W. Ostler, from Lon- 
don. 

9. S. Harriett, Peyster, from London and 
Madras. 

II. American S. George. West, Hamburgh. 

14. American S. ArgoiMiit, Obear. Boston. 

l.s. Lord t'orbes, W. Wiseman, from London. 

SO. Marquis of Wellesley, G. Maxwell, from d*i. 

‘A'}. Waitrloo, H. Moore, from England; Sir 
James Hy. Craig, li. Brown, IVom London. 

123. Eliza, Charles Siviuc, do. 

Departures^ 

Feb. 3, H. C. S. I.ady ( arrington, McDrvjgalt, 
to England. 

10. Sirq> Windsor Castle, W. Horn blow, to 
London; Nestor, E. Theaker, to do. 

1 1. Aberdeen, Jos. Fenwick, do. j Atlas, Joseph 
Sliort, do. 

<1. H. C. Lady Campbell, J. Marquis, to Eng- 
Und;. Luev Maria, A. Barclay, to do. 

47. Uicliard, J McClecne, to Liverpool ; Prince 
Eliirher, W. T. Weitherall, to England. 

•28. Wf)lf*8 Owe, St. Stephenson, do.; I.ord 
CaUicart, Jus. Talbert, London. 


BIRTHS. 


Jdn. IR.— l.ady of J. M. Davidson, Esq. of a 
dAugliter. 

— . Mrs, J. McArthur, of a son. 

:'4. Mrs. Siirali Delaiioiigeradc of a son. 

■27. Mrs. Tereza Elloy, of a still born sun. 

Lady ui Goo. t'hester. Esq. of a daughter. 

Feb. 10. Mrs. Burnham of a son. 

Jan. 11. At Cawnpore, I.ady of Licut.-Col. J. 
Greetisin ei of a daughter. 

14. At Biiiidali, Lady of t^ipt. W. H. Rainey of 
a SO'). 

IG. AtTiilinoi, Lady of Edward Brown, Esq, of 
a dciught) r, 

18. At Periaulighur, Lady of Major Nation of 
a son. 

24. At Juunp<)re, the Lady of Robert Davies, Esq, 
«'f a son. 

Feb. 3. I i*ily of Henry Tyler, Ksq. of a daughter 

3. Mrs. R E. Jones of a son, 

*). Lady ol Nathaniel Wallich, Esq, M.D. of a 
daughter. 

3. At M.izufferporo. I.ady of Philip Yorke Lind- 
say, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec. 9. At Delhi, Mrs. M.try Ovinger of a son. 

Feb. 3. At Peiiaubgbur, Lady ot Major J. N. 
Lumley nf a dAiighii-r. 

2. Mrs. G. Adie of a daughter. 

7. At Benares, Lady of Lieut. Thomas of a son. 

Jan. 28. At Cawnpurc, Lady of Lieut. D. Thomas 
of a daugiiter. 

Feb. 3. At Dinaporc, Mrs. J. Barrow of a 
daughter. 

fi, laidy of Capt. B. Latter, commanding at Ti- 
talya of a sun. 

Jan. 17. At byllitt, Mrs. J. Stark of a son. 

Feb. 11. At Chunur, Lady of Elijah Impcy, Esq. 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 20. John Slangliter, Esq. Indigo Planter of 
Shaliabad, to Miss Eleanor Dunbar. 

29. Gabriel Vrignnn, Esq. to Miss Elia. Smith, 

17. Mr. W. Morris to Mrs. M. A. Williams. 

21. Mr. Michael Bull to Miss Elizabeth Smith. 

19. Mr. John Mills to Miss Charlotte Stramper. 
27. Mr. George Rowland to Miss Charlotte Col- 


21. George Bayley, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 99th 
N. I. to Mrs. McLeod, 

Feb. 7. Mr. Joseph De Mellow, to Miss Elis. 
Flover. 


22. Mr. J. S. Nyu, to Miss Lydia Smith Johnson. 
Mr. Noah Chick, to Miss Caroline Perflra. 
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15. Mr. John Greenway, to Miss S. Dias. 

Dec. 21. Mr. Charles Duboisi, to Miss Sarah 
Luckstedt. 

Feb. 4. John Morrison, Esq, Siirgi’on, to Miss 
Ann Slonne. 

Jan. 28. Lieut. H. W. Wilson of the Ut Butt. 
29tii regt. N. 1. to Miss Eliza Gil>isuii. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 24. Mrs. Elizabcili Yeoman, aged 110 years. 

— . Master Vincent Gonsulvos, aged «) years, 

29. Miss Ann Muffin, ag«d 10 years. 

25. Abraham Hume, Esq. pt the Civil Service. 

10. Jesse, the second iiaugliter of Mr. D. Craven 
of Nauporc, aged two years and nin'* muiuhs. 

Feb. 10. Theiiifani daughter of Nathaniel Wul- 
Itcli, F.sq. M. D. 

Jan. 23. At Chiiisurali, the Rev. Fre Mannel da 
Rozaritt. 

Dec. 96. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovinger, the wile 
of Mr, Conductor Ovinger,‘aiid recently on the 
river, two of his children, Jeremy and Su:ah 
Ovinger, 


MADRAS. 

WATERLOO COMMIITEE. 

At a nieetiiK' of the Coiiiiiiittee for the 
management of the Kiiiids .siihsn ibed for 
the relief of the families of those who 
fell ill the Campaign of the Netherlands, 
ill the year 181.'). 

Present ; faeutenanl Colonel Caldwell, 
Chairman; Lieut.-Colonei Murray, Lieut.- 
Colonel Diilryniple, Major Maedouall, 
Major Agnew, Colonel Vaumoiel, Mr. 
De Fries, Captain (Irmsby. 

The Chairman laid behind the Comini f- 
tec a letter from his (Jrace the Duke of 
Wellington, acknowledging the receipt of 
the Arst communication addrcs.sed to his 
Grace, ill January 18H», wliich the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to publish fur 
the information of the Subscribers under 
this Presidency as follows : — 

Cheltenham, July 9, 1816, 

Gentlemen, — I have had the lioiior of 
receiving your letter, with the .several pa- 
pers iiiclo.sed, relating to the proceedings 
of meetings of the inhabitants of .Madras, 
held ill January last, witli a view to con- 
tribute to the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the brave oHictu s and soldiers 
who fell ill the battles fought in the Ne- 
therlands under my command, in the 
mouth of June 1815. 

I'lie conduct of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras upon this occa.sion affords an addi- 
tional proof of their patriotism, and of 
the iiitere.^t they feel for the honor and 
prosperity of their country, whicli nei- 
ther the time during which they have been 
ab.sent, nor the distance at which they 
find lhcnise.lve.s from the seat of the war, 
can shake or diminish. 

I beg leave to return you and them my 
best acknowledgments ; and to assure 
you, that it is no small gratification to 
me to receive this mark of favour and 
kindness to the army under my command, 
from geutlcjueu with nearly all of whom 
3 H 2 
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1 hare heretofore been connected in car- 
ryiiiK on the service of the country. 

1 have the honor to be, gentlemen, witli 
the createst respect, your most obedient 
and faithfii], liunrliie servant, 

(Signed) W in. i.i noton. 

The Jinn, Sir I'ntnd:! MrMa^hleny 6^'r, 
^•e. and tho (iviitlrmen tmnpndnff the 
Committee for the iraterloo .Stibxcrip- 
tion at Madras. 

A Stateiiient of the Funds collected 
having been laid before tlie (’oniniittee, it 
is resolved to remit by the earliest opjior- 
tfuiity a fnrflier .sum of six hundred and 
nineteen pounds twelve .sliilliiigs and fivc- 
penee, or pagodas laa.l. 29. .'iO. and as it 
appears there is a balance of pagodas 
799, 7. not yet received into the t'o- 
verninent liank, the roinmilK-e eaim stly 
request those geiilleinen or others who 
may have .siib-'Cribed to pay into tin* Ihink 
the amount of tlieir respective snhscrip- 
tion.s, or to remit the same to the ('liair- 
inan of the Commit ti.r. 

An account of the siibscription.s receiv- 
ed, subscribed, disbursed, and amount 
not yet paid, is annexed for general infor- 
mation to tin* Coininittee’s report. 

Feh. .*?. — At iKJOii the oniccis of the 
Supreme Court of ,ludicaiure at Madras, 
met in tinr eh.imbers of the hon. tin* chief 
justice and pai<l their r<*sj)ei.ls to their 
lordships and judges, aVrordiiig to the 
custom on the lirst day of term. Shortly 
after the judges proceeded in (heir robes 
to the court, aiul the tirst law term for 
the year 1H17 was eoniinenced with due 
form, 'riie iniinhcr of practising bar- 
ri.ster.s in tjiis court will shortly receive 
an addition of two. Air. Stavely, who 
lias been practising at Uoinbay, may be 
expected before the end of term. He ar- 
rived at Mangalore on the 2M January, 
and was to proceed thence overland, Mr. 
Henry IJryne has been (lermitted by 
the Court of Directors to join the profes- 
sion at Ma(lra.s. 

•The Mailras government pas.scil an or- 
iler ill council, declaring martial law to 
exist ill every district within the Coni- 
pauy's dominions violated by tlic entrance 
of gangs of Piiiduris. 

We copy the follow'iiig* singular adver- 
iisemcnl from tiu* Madras (Jazette of 
Noveinlier Kith. Our readers may smile 
at the credulity of the Nawaub, but wc 
believe him to have been very sincere iu 
the expectations held out by liis notice : 

“ Notice. — Nawaub Majood A I Dow- 
lali Uehauder, beg.s to inform lii.s friends 
and the public, that the Moburriim Foa.s( 
commences on Friday the 22d Noveiubcr 
instant, and. will continue till the 30tb of 
the said month of November ; and Na- 


waub Majood A1 Uowlah Beliaudcr also 
Legs to iiiforni, that he will celebrate the 
said feast ill the Mount Itoad, a*^ a sjiacious 
upper roomed house, called IJhbaiisty 
Bang, at the corner of the road leading 
to l!ic lat(! Air. Fallowliehrs garden, aiiil 
which will be very beautifully pci furmed 
w’ith ■ abundance of liudits, &c. The 
lighting, See. will begin at seven every 
night, and end at three (.3) in the next 
morning, with ligiits of every kind to the 
amount of i)0,()00. The friends ami pub- 
lic <»f every description who wish to come 
and see the same, no prevenlion will be 
made from the above said date to the end 
of November, in the I'bbansty Bang, or 
place of w'oisbip. In the lirst entrance of 
I In* house a, row of lights w ill be jdaced, 
anil rliaiis. Sic. will be put in a varaiulah 
facing the image ; and also Nawaub Ala- 
jood A1 Dowlali Behainler tniists tliat 
gentleuieii or Imiies of any de.scriplioii 
will sit in Ihi^ said varandab ; there are 
railings put, and he trusts that no |)erson 
will go within the same ; and he further 
hegs to inform that the same i.s a very de- 
voted place, anil if any person or persons 
make a .sujiplicatian for any thing, siieli 
as for helving issue, w'ealth, Sec. and jn o- 
mising to make an olferiii.g at the said 
place, the deity w ill in the space ofoneycar 
oi six months comply with their reipiest, 
for many persons of dilfiTtiit descriptions 
liavc supplicated many things wbieh w’ere 
complied with, and he fnriher begs to 
stativ tliat the same lighting, At*, will 
again be perfornii'd on the following days, 
viz. on the 2d Dm'inber, 9th December, 
I9fh December, nth January 1H17, fith 
Jaimnry, 7th .lanuary, 8tlj Jamiary, Kith 
January, 17lli January, IKth January.** 

Before the eonmieneemeut of the solar 
eclipse which occurred in last February, 
a very large eoueourse of the natives of 
both sexes, many of the higher orders, 
were assembleil at the hack of the surf, 
for the purpose of bathing in (be sea; 
during the ceremony, which is |)erforined 
at the end as well as at the beginning of 
an eclipse, a youth was seized by u shark, 
anil so dreadfully mutilated, tliat lie died 
almost instantly. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 2?. — Lady of Captain VVoodhousc, of the 
7ili Madras Native Cavalrv, of u sun. 

1. — Liidy of li. Wullaci*, Esq, medical store* 
keeper, of a son. 

M.ARHIAGES. 

i;l.-*James Maiinin{^, 2d Iiattuliun artillery, to 
the Hon. Miss Mary Do RocquU'urr, only sur* 
viving daughter of L. A. Ue Kucquefuii. 


BOMBAY. 

It appears from olticial documents, that 
the total value of all kinds of iiieTchandizc 
(except treasure and horses) exported 
from ^the port of Bombay, dut ing three 
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years ending 30th April 1813, was rupees 
45,235, 143. 

The exportation of I'nropean artirles to 
other British scttleineiits in India during 
three years, was rupees 5, 1 fl*.), 15*2 ; — an<l 
the exportuTion of tlie enumerated arti- 
eles, the production, trio vtli, and manu- 
facture of the Brilislisi ttiements in India, 
to pol■^^•. and places belongiug to foreign 
native and European p«i\vers witliin tlie 
limir.s of tlie Company’s trade, was ru- 
pees U,-1/7,*h»t) ; making of Knropcaii 
and colonial articles exptn l^d a value to 
the amount of rupees Hi, ‘) 17,112. 
niRTIls. 

.T.in. QOth. La'iv of Mr. Jolm H:irt of a son. 

F(1). I3th. At Taiin:ili, lady of (’apUiiii Stokoc 

of «oii. 

MAKIilAr.KS. 

Jan.^1 neiini? f**- Vitro, fif the Hon. 

Company’s livil service, ti» Miss JioroUiea 

Mojre. ' 

JAVA. 

Tiic Penang (Jazette of the lltli Janu- 
ary, states that tlie setthunent of Miiito 
was, about the middle of the preceding 
mouth, taken possession of hy tlie Dutch. 
The civil and military authorities, not 
exceeding in the whole fifty men, wci e con- 
veyed thither in a frigate, (‘aptain t’oiirt, 
late residi'ut, would [iroeced to Englaml 
on the Hon. (.'onijiany's slii}) Marehioness 
of Kxeter. 

K.vtnioi of a Lett t*r . — Ueported massa- 
cre of some hnmliTd Javans by the Dutch 
military. — Towards tlic latter end of No- 
vember last, the Petingee or chief of the 
village of (,'hipainooiichong, in the district 
of Chatseiii, named Keyva, observing dis- 
satisfaction to prevail among the inhabi- 
tants of tlie district, in conseipieiice of 
some iinantliorised exactions of the Ka- 
pala Chootack, and other native chiefs in 
authority over them, took advantage of 
thecircninstanee, and getting several other 
heads of villages to join, prevailed on a 
number of the lower class to assomhle, 
uuder the ostensible plea of going to Iri- 
dramayo, to lay tlicir grievances before 
the Landrost, as the prc.sideiu’s assistant, 
who liiul charge of the police in tliosc dis- 
tricts, was usually called. 

Having collected together a body of 
men ill the. fust instauee, small parties, 
under active emissaries, were liispatclied 
to the neigliboiiring ilistriets to beat up 
for recruits, ami many cases occurred of 
poor {leople being tied and forced to join 
the party. As they increased in numbers, 
the party inoveil towards the river C’hi- 
manook, the boundary between the lii- 
drainayo districts and Clieriboii, and in 
tlicir route were joined by all who had, 
or fancied 4hcy had, any grievance to 
coinphain of. Among these, it is under- 
stood, that very few were from Kamlang- 
houscs ; but some heads of villagcsj ami 


a considerable mimher of the lower class, 
are slated to have joincxl them from the 
district of Iiidramayo, and of the Iattt*r a 
iiiiiiibcr from the lowland Crawang dis- 
tricts. At this stac'eof their progress, it 
appears to have been first circulated 
among tiiein that Pnngairaii Kanooinan 
might l>c expeeteil from tlie sea side, tb 
join them as their chief. 'I'liis Pungairan 
Kalioonian, who, 1 Understand, was ba- 
nished during the iiisnnecrioii of Bagoc> 
Kangun, is represented to be a descen- 
dant of one Seedam, who was first pso- 
moter of the distiirbaiiees in Ciieriboti 
formerly, and his family has always pos- 
serssed great iiilliieiice in the western part 
of that district. Whatever the real object 
or expectations of the leaders of these de- 
luded people may have been, it is clearly 
ascertained that not a single chief of rank, 
.above the head of a village, joined tlieiu, 
or appeareil in any manner to give them 
support or eomitenaiicir. By the time they 
arrived at Lobenar, a village situated on 
Hie banks of the Cliiniauook, seven palls 
from Iiidramayo, the party aiiiounieil to 
about !H)0 men, wliieli number it never 
exceeded. It is a fact vvc’ll worthy of 
notice, that in the course of a desultory 
march of near tifty pulls, fioin Chnsam to 
laibcnar, not an instance is known to liavc 
occurred of property of any kind having 
been injured ; and altlioiigli ihey remained 
stationary at LoIkmiui* for many days, dur- 
ing vvliieh the rice, paddy, cattle, and other 
property of iMr. .Mnntiiighe was most 
temptingly in Ihidr way, under the charge 
only of a few slaves, not a single article 
was touched — not a human being molest- 
ed. Preparations were now in forward- 
ness by the residents of the Prianger re- 
gencies and ( Jiei'ibon to attack the Insur- 
geiils, if they may be so called, and it 
was carried into execution at Lobciiar on 
20th December. It is estimated that 100 
of the insurgents fell in the engagemnit, 
and 5114 were made prisoners. Keysa, 
the Petiiigee, who first ('oinmeiiced the 
insurrection, was observed to be very ac- 
tively encouraging liis men to repel Mr. 
Motmau’s attack, and this man was 
found among the killed. When the pri - 
soners were disarmed, Mr. Motmaii, the 
Dutch resident, (whose conduct merits 
praise for courage and liuinaiiity) delivered 
them over to the military, in order that 
they might be securely guarded to Indra- 
inayo. On their arrival there, tliey were 
all put into a coffee storehouse within 
tlie fort, and the storehouse was sur- 
rounded hy sentinels. In tlic course of 
the night it is stated that an attempt was 
made on the part of the prispners to 
escape from confinement ; the soldiers on 
guard fired upon them, and, horrible to 
relate, it ended in the inassiprre of about 
300 souls, in cold blood, by the military ; 
under the orders and in the presence of 
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their own officers! Mr. Motnian did all 
that was in his power to stop this dread- 
ful sacrifice of hutqau bluofi, but w'ithoiit 
effect; no attention .seems to .;ave been 
paid to his representations, :ind he W'as 
obliged to submit, as he liiinself declaie.s, 
with feelings not to he described, to the 
spectacle of an unarmed inultirude of poor 
misled ci'eatures, wliom he had vaiupij.^lu 
cd and made prisoners in the inorniiu':, 
massacred by their guards, coniiiianded 
hy two officers, one hearing his Nether- 
land Majesty's eoiiiiriissioii of captain, 
and the other of lic-utenant, under the 
.W'cah, inconceivable, and inhuman pre- 
text, that they could not he otherwise 
responsihlc for the security of tlieir pri- 
soners, or for their own safety. Will it 
he credited that a number of unarmed 
w'retclics, confined in a secure teak wood 
building witliin a fort, should ever think 
of attacking a military force surroiindiiig- 
them as guards ; and to whom tiiey had 
hut a few' liours before surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners, while tiiey had yet 
arms in their hands ? He must be cre- 
dulous indeed who can bring his mind to 
believe this! If ever the truth comes to 
light, it will then, I am convinced, be 
found that art effort to give ihcMiiselves 
fresh air, quite natural to so large a body 
of men confined in a building of compa- 
ratively small dimensions, tiie doors and 
windows of whicli were no lioubr closed 
for security, was, hy the pusillanimity, 
if not tlie cruelty, of tlieir guards, con- 
sidered as an attempt to escape — and the 
scene of blood once begun, the prisoners 
apprcliciiditig what was to follow, made 
such resistance as was in their power, in 
the vain Iiope of saving their lives. Ihit 
let this be a.s it may, those w'lio remained 
alive from ilie massacre were embarked 
in coffee prows, and dispatclied up the 
river to Canon y Sanihoiig, and while on 
the river the second act of the lriq>;e<Iy 
took place. An attempt is said to have 
been made again hy the prisoners to 
escape, and on this occasion many more 
were sent to the other world to join their 
companions in misfortune. Indeed, so 
insatiable appears to have been the thirst 
for Javanese blood, that of 5!;1 taken 
prisoners hy Mr. Motnian, on the day of 
engagement, but 113 arrived alive at this 
place, where they are now in coiiiiiieiiieiit ! 
Chiancore, 22d Jan . 1817. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATION TO E.STATES. 

Capt. T. Fitzgerald, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Keg. 

J, Geo. Kerhy, Esq. administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Ueg. 

Capt. Philip Peckham, administrator, 
V, W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 


•Ceylon. Mauritius. COct. 

Rev. Mr. Wm. Ault, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

^ Joseph Realty, administrator, V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Act. Heg. 

Mr.s. 1). A. l)e Ly, wife of Capt. Lock- 
yer, A. E. De Ly. 

Ry virtue of an order made by the su- 
preme court of jiidivature in the island of 
Ceylon, beiiriug tlatu the 22d day of June 
1813, notice is hereby giv<‘ii, that the 
►said .sii pit me court I. its gi anted probates 
and letters of administration of the fol- 
lowing estate, to aduiinisn*ator nieiiiion- 
cd below and that tlie said adininistra- 
for is to file thi.'j inventory and aeeoiints in 
court at the date here under-nieiitioticd. 

Win. Tolfrey, letters of administration 
with the will annexed, granted to V. W. 
V^anderstraaten, Esq. Act. Ileg. 22d Jan. 
1817, inventory to be tiled 22d July 1817, 
accounts to be filed 22d Jan. 18LB. 


MAURITIUS. 

From the Mnuritius Gazette, of the 21st 
December, it appears that the summer 
there had been extremely unfavourable, 
from the opposite cause of wliicii we have 
heard so much lately in Europe, The 
inhabit ants have represented to his- Ex- 
cellency the Goverixir, tluit the extraor- 
dinary drought would in many quarters 
prevent them from faying up the provisions 
necessary to their .sulishstenee, lie in con- 
.scqiicncc has decreed that rice shall be 
served out from the public stores on cer- 
tain conditions. 


His Excellency the Governor issued a 
Proclamation on lOth May last which * 
enacts : — 

1. — No person shall exercise the 
profe.ssions of Physician, or ISnrgeoii 
in this island, without a diploma, or other 
regular document of qualification from 
one of the known scliools, faculties, or 
I/niversitics, either in the United King- 
dom of Great Rri tain and Ireland, or in 
Eraiice, or other foreign country. 

2. — A head of tiic Medical De- 
partment shall he appointed. Who shall 
he responsihlc to Government for every 
thing concerning this Department, over 
wliich he shall exercise an immediate and 
serious inspection. Those professional 
men who may wish to practise in this 
colony, either as Physicians or Surgeons, 
shall pre.sent their diplomas or regular 
documeiit.s of qualification to him, and 
he shall report the same to Government, 
whose approbation shall be necessary. ’ 
These diplomas shall afterwards be re- 
gistered in the registry of the Court of 
First Instance. 

3d. — The head of the Medical Depart \ 
meiit shall keep a register, in which he 
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ihall enter every case or circumstance 
which may be interesting to Physic and 
Surgery in general, or which may present, 
relative to these professions, any particu- 
lar advantage to this colony. In order to 
insure the execution uf tins rcgulatiou, 
the Physicians and .Surgeons shall give an 
account to the head of the Medical De- 
partment, of the facts and events which 
may be worthy of particular attention. 
They shall also inform him, without de- 
lay, of the contagious or epidemical dis- 
eases which may break out either in their 
respective districts, or in any other dis- 
trict of the colony. They shall likewise 
give the same information at the General 
Police Oflice. 

4. — The head of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall inspect periodically the me- 
dicines, drugs, and coin positions, of 
all descriptions, in the did'ereiit plianna- 
ciescstahlishcd in this Island. Tlic num- 
ber of piiariiiacies in the town of Port 
Louis is not limited : no person shall open 
ashopuf this description without having 
first obtained the authority of Govern- 
ment for this purpose, after having pro- 
duced, to tile Iiead of the Mcdic?.l Depart- 
ineiit, a regular atte.statioii from some 
known cor|)oratioii or school either in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in France or some other fo- 
reign country, of having previously prac- 
tised pharmacy with all the intelligence 
and knowledge required to carry on that 
art. 

5. —The Plianiiacopolists shall have 
none but good drugs, always subject 
to the inspection of the head of 
the Medical Department. An annual 
inspection shall he made in these shops 
hy the liead of the Medical Dejiartment 
accompanied by tlie Commissaries General 
of Police, who shall seize the iiio<liciiies, 
drugs, and com pus it ions of every de- 
scription which shall be found to be of a 
bad or deteriorated quality. 

6. — The Plianiiacopolists shall sell 
aud deliver their drugs to well known 
persons only. Tiiey shall keep all poison- 
ous substances under lock and key, and 
only shall dispose of them on written 
prescriptions or orders from the Physi- 
ciaus or Surgeons. 


7. — The names of the pupils in phar- 
macy shall be registered at the General 
Police Office. 

8. — The art of Medicine shall only 
he exercised by the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Medical Officers (Offitiers dc Saute) 
sworn, and duly qualified to undertake it. 
However, matrons, known by the name of 
niidwives, may, on the report of ilic head 
of the Medical Dcparlfiiciit, be authorized 
by Government to practise that art, pro- 
vided tliey produce an attestation of good 
conduct, and undergo an examination 
touching their knowledge of nildwifry. 

9. — 'Fhe Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Medical Officers (Officiers de Saiitf^) 
and Plianiiacopolists now practising iu 
the Island of Mauritius, arc, as far as is 
necessary, conlirnicd by Gov'ernmcHt. 

10. — Doctor \V. A. Burke is appointed 
Chief of the Medical Department, aud 
Physician General. 

His Kxccllcncy having introduced small 
coin from India to the colony at a consi- 
derable expense, has issued a proclamation 
for the gradual cancelling of the dollar 
and rupee notes of the 'rreasury and Bank ; 
so th.'it no notes or obligations may remain 
in circulation at the end uf five months 
for a smaller amount than five dollars; the 
small coin, of which the deiioininatiou is 
not mentioned, is to be issued at its real 
value, four for a rupee. The proclama- 
tion is dated 5th May 1817. 


CAPK OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Town Gazette and African Adver- 
tilery Saturday y June 2Hthy 1817. 

COOK FOR PUBLIC SALE. 

On 'J'hur.sday the ^hl Inst, will be put 
up at the sale of Alexander Grey and Co. 
an excellent plain cook, at present in the 
servii't* of Josc])Ii Liisoii, Esq., and is not 
piarted with for any fault. 

A rival to Mr, Hoiiieo Coates has ap- 
jicarcd upon the Cape ^I'owii boards, in the 
person of a Capt. Carter, who enacts all 
the principal characters in the plays of 
Shakespeare. He is called the celebrated 
Amateur Tragedian. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East-Tndia Houscy Sep, 3d , — A Court 
of Directors was held at the East-lmlia 
House, when the following Captains were 
sworn into the command of their respec- 
tive ships, viz.— Captain J. B. Sotbeby, 
Scaleby Castle, for China direct ; Captain 
A. H. Campbell, ship building by T. Mar- 


joribanks, for Bombay and China ; Capt. 
W, Marjoribanks, ditto, ditto, for ditto; 
Captain P. Cameron, General Hewitt, 
for ditto. 

Sep. 10.— A Court of Directors, was 
held at the East lodia House, when the 
following Captains were sworn into the 
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command of their respective sliip-v vi/. 
Capt. Patterson, Oeorge Canning, for 
Hombay and China ; and Capt. E. B?I- 
stoii. Princess Amelia, for Madras and 
China. 

Whitehall^ Juhj Id, 1817.— fJis lloyal 
Highne.s8 tlic Prince llegcnt has been 
pleased, in the iiaiiic and on tliu behalf 
of his Majesty, lo grairt to Eicld-Mar- 
shal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. &e. &c. his Majesty’s royal 
licence and permission, (hat he may ac- 
cept and wear the insignia of a Knight 
grand cross of the lloyal .Sicilian Military 
order of Saint Ferdinand and of Merit, 
and also of a Knight of the lloyal Sicilian 
order of Saint Janiiarins, which his Majes- 
ty the King of the ’’I'wo Sicilies has been 
pleased to confer upon his Grace, in testi- 
mony of the high sense that Sovereign 
entertains of his disiingiiishod inerils and 
brilliant acliievements. 

IVh 'avhall, July 1‘), 1817.— 1 1 is lloyal 
Highness the Prince Ilegent has been gra- 
ciously pleased, in the nainc and on the 
I'elialf of his Majesty, to grant to the 
liight Hon. John APMahon, ainl to the 
heirs male of his. body lawfully bcgoltmi, 
the dignity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and IroUiiid, 
upon his retirement from Ins situation in 
his Hoyul HighiiessVs forces, with remain- 
der to his brother Col. I’lios. lAPMalion, 
Aidc-dc-Caiiip to his lloyal llijdmcss the 
Prince Tlegeut, and Adjutaul-tJeiieral t«) 
hi.s Majesty’s Forces in India, and to the 
heirs male of hia body lawfully bcgoti«*ii. 

irar Office f Sep, \xt- — 1st. Ceylon 
ilcgiraciit— Captain John Pitt Bonlcin, 
fjom the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to 
he Captain of a Company, vice Oakes, 
who exchanges — dated July20, 1817. 

Lord Amherst has delivered lo the 
Prince Regent a letter from Bonaparte to 
his Royal Highness, of which his I^ord- 
ship was the bearer from JSt. Helena. 

The Emperor of Russia is e.\iM’cte(l to 
quitPetersburgh for alx)iit eighteen inoiitlis, 
during which season he will visit the 
southern provinces of hi.s empire, and 
particularly the Crimen, Kitsan, A.stracan, 
&c. 

If we may depend on the symptoms 
which stre manifested in the public prints, 
there exists among the American nicrcan- 
tile interest, something of a wish to divert 
the inland trade of Asiatic Russia, and tlie 
commerce* with China, into anew chan- 
nel, which, says the Americaii,' opens 
tlie greatest facility to our navigation.” 

, “ 'i'he Russian Government foreseeing 
i6e Alvantages arising from their posses- 


.sions in that quarter, have spared no ex- 
pen.se to render their harbours safe and 
eonunodiou.s. The port of Taiigarock, at 
the head of tlie Sea of Azoph, in addition to 
its local .supplies, always affording a ready 
sale, has a depot of China goods, and 
furiiishe.s - the interior of Asiatic llus.sia 
with foreign articles, through the rivers 
Don and Volga. Odessa, situated between 
the Dneiper and Pnei.ster, is a Heurishing 
and important port, from which, as far 
bark as 1808, no less than 1,000 vessels, 
of different uations, cleared out with car- 
goes ill one year. 

'Phe port.s of NieolciT and Chersen are 
rapidly improving, and in tln^se various 
harboiir.s aeoiistaiit supply of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, oats,‘ tallow, bccs-wax, wool, 
iron from Siberia, hemp, flax, hides, cor- 
dage, canvass, s|)ars, naval store.s, liarc- 
skiii.s, and East India goods can be .ship- 
ped, on an average, eonsiilerably less than 
from Riga or St. iVlersbiirgh. 'rhey re- 
quire, in return, such articles as we now 
supply them with, vi/.. cotton twist, cof- 
fee, .sugar, dye-woods, indigo, cochineal, 
pepper, iVe. and whicli produces an additi- 
onal profit lo that ohraiiied in the ports o! 
the Baltic. Goods also may be placed 
in entrepot, and eoutiuuc there eighteen 
inoiiths free of duty— -an iniportaiit point. 
It is obvious then, and in fact is admit- 
ted, that the eommerec of the Black Sea 
is very desirable to ns; but if not as 
presenting a constant aiul’ ftroli table mar- 
ket for our produce, at all events as" hold- 
ing forth the stronge.st prospect of obtuiii- 
iijga great sliareuf the carrying trade.” 

The Indianiaii just finished building at 
Ipswich, is the lari^pst and finest vessel 
ever built there. The dimensions are— 
the Icngtii of the keel, 154 feet ; the ex- 
treme length on the deck is l‘)5 feet; 
width, 4:1 feet inches ; height from the 
bottom of tlie hold to the upper deck, ill 
feet ; and rated at tons. 

A few (iays since a.s Capt. Smith, U. N. 
a near relative c>f Capt. Istiacs, one of tlie 
owners of the Indiamaii, was going on 
board Ibe vessel on the stocks, one of the 
ladders slipped from its position, and he 
was precipitated with great force from a 
height of nearly iiO feet. He was iin- 
inediutely taken up in a state of insensi - 
hility, ami great fears were at first enter- 
tained of his recovery, but we ara happy 
to hear the symptoms arc favourable, a> 
no Ik)iic was friietured. 

.COURT OF KING*.S BENCW. 

irmlfUntll, Monday f June 2d. Sittings 

after Term before Chief Justice Ellen- 

borough,- and Common Juries, 
hrierhj v. JVulker. 

This was jm action brought to reiJover 
the sum of fifteen guineas^ for work vnd 
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liibour pcrfonnod by tbo plaintiff, while 
aetiJig in the capacity of hcrvaiit to tlie 
cicfeiKlnnt. 

It appeared from the testimony of Wil- 
liam llarnes, wiio had been employed as 
boatswain’s yeoman, on board (he Mar- 
qnis of Camden, Kast liidiaman, that 
the plaintiff came on board that \e>sel, at 
Nortlillect, in December, DiM, and was 
employed by fin* defendant, who was 
siiriceoii of ih(‘ vessel, to atiend on him 
as his servant, on a voyatfe to China. 
DcfeiKiant promised to uive him ^^12. for 
his services during the voyage, and to 
gi^ant him a further remuneration of 5s. 
per month, if he were not ratetl (tit the 
ship’s books as an able seaman. The 
agreement was made in the steerage, and 
witness heard (lie whole of it. At the 
Olid of the voyage, the defendant gave 
plaintitr a certitieate, in which he gave 
his late servant the character of an honest 
and sober man. He, however, denied that 
he was entitled to any pay beyond what he 
received from the J<iast India Company, 
viz, 40s. per mouth, as an ordinary sea* 
man. 

Mr. Marryatt, for the defmidant, eon- 
tended that it was ipute a novelty in the 
serviee, for any seaman, who was selec- 
ted to attend on -an otileer, and tvlio was 
thereby relieved from the onliiiary duties 
of a sailor, to rcceivi* any private remu- 
neration, he being already rated on (lie 
ship’s books as a person mn ployed by the 
East India Company. 'J’he pay of a man 
servant was 15s. per inontli, but in this 
«ase the Plaintiff’ actually rmdved 40.s. 
per month, as an ordinary seaman. The 
claim now setup was entirely an after- 
thought; for, when the voyage was at 
an end, the plaintiff, who hud carried 
some things ashore for the defendant, 
received three guineas for his labour, and 
never demanded wages for his services 
during the voyage. 

Captain Sampson, who comnianded the 
Marquis of Camden, stated, that the 
plaintiff came on hoanl to look for a 
birth ; ami the surgeon’s servant being 
too young for the situation, be was dis- 
missed, and the plaintiff engaged Jn his 
stead. He did not know w'liat. agreement 
was made between plaintiff and defai- 
dant. The former was rated on the ship’s 
books as an ordinary seaman, at 40s. per 
month. Servants were paid at the rate of 
I5s. per month, for their servitude algne, 
but this was generally made up 40s., by 
Tatiiig them as ordinary seamen. Some- 
times, ill the case of a very good servant, 
an officer would gi\’e a fartlier remunera- 
tion, but that was completely optional. 

A lady of the name of Lawson, proved 
that she had paid the plaintiff, by Mr. 
Walker’s directions, the sum of three 
guineas, for carrying his trunks, &c. on 
%orc. When he applied for payment, he 

A$iatiG Joum^'So, 22. 


did not demntid any rcmnucratioii for his 
.services dnriiig the voyage. 

There being no evidence (o rebut the 
statement of the plaintiff'’s witness, who 
swore positively to a certain agreement, 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages i?15. las. — costs IDs. 

rouRT or ciiANrF.Kv. 

Lincoln* s-Jiuif //'/v/y/c.sv/f///, Jnhf 2.3(7. 
Illr^Him ate Ch ihlrrn . — Hoh inxo n and 
others, .'/ssitf-fit cs of U"ilthtm Jfr.ran^ 
dcr ttced, an Insolvent, v. H^Uliam 
- Ile.vander Heed U'edderhurn, and 
others. Trustees of the same t/llliam 
. lleduinder Heed. 

Sir Santarl Itomilljt stated, iV t this 
was a bill /lied by the assiemrs of Wil- 
liam Alexander Ueed, an insolvent, under 
the following eireiiinstaiiees : — A Mr. 
Heed, who had amassed a larue fori line in 
the Kast Indies, and had s(‘veral i'legiti- 
mate children, one of wlreli was tlie in- 
solvent, William Alexander Heed, the 
father, tlie testator, hy his will ii|ipointerl 
the other defendants liis exeeutors and the 
trustees of his son, in tlie first instanee ; 
that as he was then only sixteen years 
of age, he gave tliein in trust ,£!l,D00 to 
put iiiiii into a iiierehaiit’s house for three 
years, to allow him a small .sum for the 
first year, to double it on the secomi, 
treble it on the tbird, and to give iiimthc 
remainder on Iii.s attaining the age of 
nineteen. Hi‘ also gave in trust to bis 
executors £'’10,000 wbieb was to be at 
their di.sposul to give to his son at the 
.age of twenty-six, If he conducted him- 
self properly, in a way as, if the tc.stator 
was alive, he would approve of. The 
son, in IKlf), became insolvent, and too\ 
the benefit of tlie Insolvent Act, and ap- 
pointed the plaintiff’s his assignees, and 
specified in his schedule liis expectancy of 
the .f;l0,000 i hut lie had, hy a motion 
in.adc Indore the .Master of the Kolls, got 
the money paid into court, .and had ob- 
tained surreptitiously an ortler from bis 
Honor, that the interest of the sum paiil 
into court .should be paid to him. The 
Learned Coiuisid observed, tlnit the ob- 
ject of his motion was, that his l^ord.ship 
would grant an iiij unction to restrain the 
iin«oIveiit from receiving the inieicst, and 
that he would direct it to lie paid to tlie 
plaintiffs, his assiguci’s for the benefit of 
his creditors. Me liad no doubt but his 
Lordship would see the justice of grant- 
ing tliis motion ; for, if persons were 
allowed to take the benefit of the In.soI- 
veiit Act, and afterwards be allowed to 
live in luxury on the property which their 
creditors were entitled to, the intention 
of the legislature would be done away 
with, as it was enacted to relieve the 
debtor, but not to cheat the creditor. 

Mr. CoHinson followed on the same 
side. 

Voi.. IV. 3 I 
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if/r. Leach i counsel for the defendant, 
Reed, contended that he was depending 
on the trustees. If they thought his con- 
duct was improper, they might not give 
him one sHUling ; but a man might be 
imprudent in early life, and afterwards 
correct in his conduct, so as to gain the 
approbation of his trustees. Tlien would, 
bis I^ordship visit him with the sins of 
his youth, if his tru.stces thought proper 
to overlook them, and carry into ertect 
the will of the testator, who had guarded 
against the volatile disposition of youth 
!>y providing for him after that hey-day 
had passed over, if he deserved it. Under 
those eoiisiderations, lie had no doubt but 
Ill's Lonlship would not disturb the order 
inade by his hoiibr the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Mr, Ahvrtromhiey on the part of the 
trustees, said, they were ready to sub- 
mit to auy order of the Court, but they 
wisiicd conscientiously to perforin the 
duty intrusted to them. They could not 
see the sou of their departed frieml star- 
ving, while they had funds in their hands 
to prevent it. Hut they could not lend 
themselvc.s to his juvenile indiscretions, 
and give the money that was intrusted to 
them to he sqiuuvdcrod on those who had 
lent themselves to the vices of a young 
mail. They wished to act as f ithers to 
liim, and when he saw his folly, after 
correction, to send him again into the 
world as a re.spectab1e man. His Lord- 
ship woulil take into his consideration 
that it was in the power of the trustee, 
to refuse giving the insolvent one shilling 
because of his Impropriety of conduct ; and 
it would he for hi.s Lordship to decide 
whether the jCl 0,000 did not belong to 
the crown, a.s there were no heirs, and 
the children being illegitimate, they could 
not claim. 

The Lord Chancellor — “ Has the At- 
lonicy-Ueiicral been served with notice? 
It is impossible for me to give a decision 
in this case, without the crown being 
represented. Let notice be served on the 
Attoriioy-General.” 

Further consideration postponed. 

Jthraham Levy Benjamin, and his ff'ife^ 

in the matter of Joel Phillips, a 

Bankrupt. 

The Lord Chancellor-^* ‘ 'Phis is the 
petition of Abraham Levy Heiij am in, and 
Martha Madalen Heujaiuiii, his wife, 
praying tliat they may be allowed to prove 
a debt of 3,000/. (the proceeds of three 
India bonds, bequeathed to the petitioner 
Martha, by her sister Hester Harlow, by 
will dated the Gth of Jidy, 1815), under 
the commission of bankruptcy is.sued 
against the bankrupt.— It is admitted that 
the petitioners are now married, whether 
they were or not when the testatrix was 
living, tliere is nothing to prevent the 


husband from proving uuder the will ; 
there might have been an imposition prac- 
tised on the testatrix, by her being led 
to believe they were married when they 
were not, but not of tliat nature or ex- 
tent to prevent a legatee fr-om claiming. 
The testatrix made her will on the 6th 
of July,' 1815, and died on the same 
evening, and after directing that she 
should have a decent funeral, according 
to tlie rites of the Jewish religion, she 
bequeathed to the petitioner, Martha, 
three India Bonds of 1,000/ each, and in 
case of Martha having ceased to ]i\'c at 
the testatrix’s death, then she bequeath- 
ed it to Lea, the wife of the bankrupt, 
with this clause, that if the petitioner 
Abraham slioujd be in want, she was to 
give him .500/. out of the 3,000/. The 
testatrix also bequeathed to Lea Phillips, 
an India bond for 500/. and her plate, 
&c. for the purpose of paying wliatever 
debts .she might leave unpaid at tlic time 
of her death, ami to defray the funeral 
expenses, and Lea Phillips was to be en- 
titled to the residue. She also appointed 
the bankrupt her executor, to liavc the 
will carried into effect. Then if the tes- 
tatrix had 4101 made any utber disposition 
of her property, fmm the morning of 
the day slie executed her will, until the 
evening when she expired, she must have 
died possessed of 3,500/. in India bonds. 
The bankrupt took possession of her 
bureau and papers, &c. .as soon as the 
breath was out of her ; and of course the 
bonds must bai'c come into his po.ssession. 
It was quite clear that the testatrix 
thouglic she had a sister Jiving with a 
person of the name of Benjamin, iu 
France. Levy Alexander was the agent 
of the bankrupt, and negociated between 
him and the petitioner, who resided at 
Nantes, and iu a letter to the bankrupt, 
he says that the difference of the name 
(meaning that as the Petitioner Martha 
was only named as Martha in the will, 
and had always called herself Martha Ma- 
dalcn) might make him hesitate in pay- 
ing her the legacy, if there were any other 
sisters of the testatrix ; but that not be- 
ing the case, he did not see how the ob- 
jection could avail. It is clear, from the 
letters 1 am going to read, that the 
testatrix must have received letters 
ft*um her sister, the petitioner, Martha,^ 
as she iu her answers acknowledged the 
receipt of them, and those answers werp 
written by tlic bankrupt, and signe^ as 
follows by the testatrix: — * Hester, the 
dauglitcr of Benjamin Cohen.* So the 
bankrupt must, from this circumstance, 
have known, that the petitioner, Martha, 
was tbe person intended to have been be- 
nctitedby the will. Although she has two 
names, it is a very common thing in fa- 
milies to mention only one ; and no ether 
person bad exhibited a dsiim to yt the 
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sister of the testatrix. When Levy ascertaining whether the funded property 
Alexander went to Nantes^ as tlie agent in (question really belonged to the bank- 
of the bankrupt, he advertised for the fupt or not. it would he dilficnlt to 
petitionen'x, and by that means they came settle this point until a decision was had 
together; and he misrepresents the si tua- on a petition of Mr. J3acoii, now filed in 
tion of the bankrupt as to this property, court. In this petition Mr. Uiu*ou stated, 
and tells them there arc several lawsuits that he had remitted fn>ni India, in the 


to defend, and advises the petitioners to 
accept of 480/. in lieu of the 3,000/., 
which they refused, and the ncgociatioii 
broke off. The first question is, whether 
Martha was the sister of testatrix ? the 
second is, whether she is entitled to the 
3,000/. ? and the third is, whether the 
petitioners hare a right to prove under 
the cominissioii of bankruptcy } The pe- 
tition did not state why the Commis- 
sioners refused the jiroof. I think, how- 
ever, in the first instance they could nut 
have vvell admitted it. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that Levy Alexander and 
the bankrupt pt possession of the 3,000/. 
and divided it, and Alexander got oiie- 
tliird of it for his agency. Therefore 
take an order that the Commissioners do 
forthwith receive llic claim of the pe- 
titioners, and allow them to be present at 
the investigation into the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty. I cannot forget what has come to 
my knowledge in the progress of this 
cause. When tlic bankrupt contended 
that it was only the sum of yOO/. that the 
petitioners were entitled to, instead of 
the 3,000/. he Was willing to pay the 
yOO/. into Court; but the moment he was 
ordered to pay in the greater sum, a 
4)ocket was struck against him, and his 
brother is the petitioning creditor ; and 
after working the commission, the whole 
estate of the b<'uikrupt to pay this 3,000/. 
besides the other creditors who have 
proved their dcbt.s, only amounts to 100/, 
As to the question of tlie arrest of the 
bankrupt, it can be no bar to the pe- 
titioners going before the Conimissioners 
to prove the debt of 3,000/. 'riie bank- 
rupt, however, may be now discharged 
out of custody. Take the order as I 
have directed." 

vice-chancellor's court. 
Tuesday, August 19. — Ex-par te GiU 
lett, in the matter of Hudson. — Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly stated, this was a petition 
on the part of the assignee of Mr. Hud- 
son, a bankrupt, praying that certain 
sums mentioned in the petition as being 
invested in the tliree per cents, in the 
name of the bankrupt, nearly eleven 
years ago, and on which no dividends 
had been since claimed, should be paid to 
the assignee by a decree of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors at large. 
The bankrupt was in India, and it was 
represented that no coinmiinicatiou could 
be had with him by bis creditors. 

Mr. Hart was at a loss to see how this 
application could be granted without first 


years 1804, 1805, and at siibsecpient 
times, to J. 13. Hudson, bills to the 
amount of nearly jg20,000, for the pur- 
pose of having the piifdiicc of ihe re- 
mittances invested in his (Mr. Bacon's) 
name in tlie public funds. 'J'hat on his 
rctiini to England from India, in 1810, 
he could receive iu> satisfactory account 
from Mr. Hudson of these investments, 
and had at length discovered that they 
were made, not, as ordered, in his (Mr. 
Bacon's) name, Imt in Mr. Hudson's ; 
and that the latter had, by speculations 
in the funds on his own account, lost 
the greater portion of the amount thus 
remitted to him. In 1810, a commission 
of bankruptcy was sued out against him, 
and Mr. Bacon, under that commission, 
had proved a ilcbt of ATI 6’, 000, and since 
received a dividend of £2,2A0. He sub- 
sequently discovcrwl that some money had 
been invested in the three per cents, 
early in 1806, in the name of Hudson, 
no dividend on which had ever been claim- 
ed ; and being conscious that this was a 
part of his property, he had filed a jieti- 
tion to have it paid to him, and not to 
the general creditors who now claimed it. 
If tills purchase in the funds had been 
made by Bacon's order, and with his 
cash, there was no doubt the money was 
properly his ; if made out of other funds 
then he could have no exclusive claim 
to it. This ought to be a matter of pri- 
mary inquiry, which could be ascertained 
by sending interrogatories to India, where 
tlie bankrupt was said to he. 

Sir Arthur Piggott appeared for the 
Bank, to sec that, if payment were or- 
dered, it should he received by tlie pro- 
per authority. There was one circum- 
stance in this case which he must men- 
tion. llic dividends alluded to were not 
now standing in the original names. A 
late act of parliauicut had traiisfciTCii to 
the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, all unclaimed divi- 
dends for the ten years piecediiig July, 
1816; these were among i he number so 
transferred ; but the a<;r of parliament 
reserved fur the parties interested a mode 
of reclamation. The form of the present 
petition must be altered to meet this 
mode ; the Bank would throw no obstacle 
in the way of doing it. 

Sir Samuel liumiUy was at a loss to 
see what chance there was of a satisfac- 
tory inquiry in the manner pointed out by 
Mr. Hart. 

The Eice-Chancellor observed, that the 
remittances from India on this occasion 
3 12 
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ap^icariiic (ocval with the particular in- 
vcstriicnts at issue, looked as if they weix; 
connected together, ]»aniciilaily when 
coupled with the circumstance of the 
insolvent's never havnti^ received the divi- 
dends, or returned llicm ariunv,^ Iiis ge- 
neral ctfects. 'file better plan would be, 
to send inlerrogattiries to llmlsou, wliere- 
cver lie could be found, as to the real 
propriet()r.sbi|i of the property, and to 
vary the form of tlie petition so as tJi 
meet the transfer of tlie siinis so funded 
l)y the liank. 


COMUAUAMJ <;00|)S. 

- i^HOvn Sqnure. — 'I'lionias llarker, of 
Ornmnd- mews, S-. James's, apjieared 
befoM* tlie iMaj;ishales, to aiis\v(‘r an iii- 
fiirmatioi: laiil a.«^iiiiist him by .loliii Craw- 
ley, an (dbeer belhngiim to the I'xcisc, for 
having in his possi'ssion, and concealed in 
lii.'^ liou>e, live remiiaMts of silk, two 
piec('s of licindatia liandUerciiiefs, ami 
-three shawls, ail (»f foreign manufacture, 
and liable to seizure. 

JtiliH l‘ainbi idge, -10, ('artwricht-tStreet, 
T'ast Smitliticdd, an ollieer 1 .k hinging to 
the. (aistoms, stated, th: t on SaturdJiy, 
hlh July iiist. be went, in coiupaiiy with 
John (.'rawley of the Kxcise, to defend- 
ant’s house, in Or*iiuu<l Mews, St. 
James’s, where, after gaining a<tmittance, 
he informed (hdendant they had an iiifor- 
inatinii against him for having con trubaud 
goods coiieealed in Iiis lioiis(‘; and, afler 
some search in ditferent rooms and clo- 
sets, tlicy found the several articles above- 
'nieiitioned, and now produced in court, 
'j’licy inniiediately seized the same ascmi- 
trabaud, and on the nii removed them 
to the king's wareboiise. 

John Crawley, the person who lodged 
the information, corroborated the evidence 
^iven by last witness. 

Win.'i’arling, an odicer helouging to the 
W'areliouse in which Ea.st India gu<id.s are 
deposited at the. Custom House, and 
whose iiarticular duty it is, and Inus been 
for many years, to examine all goods 
Kci'/ed and brought thither, and to deter- 
mine whether tliey are of East India iiia- 
iiufiicture or not, jiroduced the two pieces 
of Uaiidnua liaiidkerchicd's which had 
iieeii deposited at the ( usiom Mouse on 
the 7th instant, and sworn by the two 
last witnesse.s to have been seized in de- 
fenilant’s bouse, and depdst'd, that he 
liad attentively examined tliein, and be- 
lieved them to bo of Eiisi-liidia manu- 
facture. 

Both the sitting magistrates Call these 
Excise cases requiring two magistrates) 
were very particular in iheii inquiries 
how he could undertake to swear posi- 
tively that these handkercliiefs were not 
of English manufacture, when it wiis 
ikijown that handkerchiefs fabricated in 


Marriages^ and Deaths. [OcTr 

Spiral fields were brought to such perfec- 
tioii as to deceive the l^st judges of India 
manufactures. 

Mr. Tarliiig pointed out to them tw'o 
or tliree marks by which he coiihl judge 
with v'xacl ]>i'ecisioii ; one was by a par- 
ticular selvidge, iuioiber by Hu; feel, but 
the third- we did not hear ; after which be 
a.ssured the ina‘.;ist rates he had been so 
long in the iiractice of tlu; duties of his 
otfice, that he was sure be could not be 
ini.*<takeii. Witness said further, that all 
the goods liad lu'cn valued as low a.s pos- 
mbic ; the shawls had hecii set tUnvii at 
only l.'is. each, iliough they wonbi fetch 
four and five guineas ea<‘h if sold here, 
hut they were all obliged to be exported, 
'llie wliole of tin* present vahiatioii 
ariinunted only to .£'!), llie penalty on 
which is three limes tlie value, .C27. 

The defendant was eonvicteil in the mi- 
tigated penalty of one half, being 
iO.s. and lUs. costs. 

Lanihrth Streft, villi'. 20.— 'I'honia.^ 
W'ood was brought up in the custody of 
.Miller the. ollieer, charged witli .stealing a 
watch, chain, ;ind seals, from an of- 
fie4!r on boanl the Warren Hastings, East 
liidiaman, on her passage home. 

Tiie jirisouer was apprehended by tbfe 
above-named otlieer in Southamptoii, af- 
ter a desperate resi.stance. 

He was eoinmitted for trial. 

At Gloucester late Assizes was. fried, 
a cause, in whicluMr. iMorhall, ofChelt- 
ciiliani, was plaintiff, and Sir H. C. Lip- 
pincolt, Bart, of that eouiily, was defen- 
dant. 'I''lie action was brought for an al- 
leged trespass by the Sheri tfs ollieers, in 
selling under an exeeiition the furniture 
and effects of Mr. Morhall, which lie 
claimed a.s trustee for a Mrs. Woodward, 
under an a.ssignnieiil from Mr. Brisac, 
with whom she lived. This eaiise arose, 
from tlu; one of “ Powiiey, Esq, against 
Brisac,” tried at the Lent A.ssize.*^, ami 
took the same favourable turn for Eaptaiu 
Powney. The jury fouiiil a verdict for 
the Sheriff ; and his Lordship (as in the 
former action) was pleased to certify that 
it was a proper cause for a special juiy. 

BIUTHS, MAUlUAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 
niKTH, 

Sept. 15. At thr K. I. College, the lady of the 
Rev. C. W. I.C Hu!>, of a son. 

MARlif AGES. 

jSept. 2.1d. At Whichesier, Jumes Toone, Esq. 
youngest son of Col. Tooiie, East. India Direc- 
tor, to Miss Mildmav. youngest daughter of the 
late Sir H. St. John Mildinay, of DagmersAeld, 
Hants. 

Sept. *2ft. At Boated, in Essex, Capt. Parlby, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, eldest daughter 
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of the Kev. Dr. Hooker, Itcctorof Kottingdean, 
Sussex. 

At Pickeringi In Yorkshire, J. C. Hudson, Esq. 
of the Hon. East-lridia Coinpany’s servire, to 
Mary, eldest daughter ot J. Futlu.-i-}rill, E>c|. of 
Kingthorpe, one of His Majisty's Deputy Lirii- 
tenants for the North Riding of the said County, 
and Col. of the 5th N. York Militia. 

Aug. 13. At Lambeth Chiircli, W. SihbaM, M. D. 
Surgeon to the forees in the Isl** of France, to 
£. A. A. Wright, only daughter of the la^e Dr. 
Wright, of Oporto. 

Aug. JO. At New Churcli, Marvicbone, C. Wil- 
kinson, Esq. wholesale Teadeuh r, Basinghall- 
street, to Aim, daughter of T. W. Hodgsun, 
Esq, 

Sept. l. At Clifton. Capt. R. 7.. Miulgc, Royal 
Engineers, to Alice W'atson, daughter of I. \V. 
Hull, Esq. late of Great Raddow, Essex. 

Sept. 4. At Newington, 11. Mortlock, E:iq. of 
the (.'ivil .Servic*^ Madra-, to liliaa, Jd daughter 
of S. Tlioiiias, Esq. of Dover I'iuee. 

Sept. R. At the Chapel of His ExrtUency the 
Rritish Ainbassador in Paris, U. Itaxter. Esq. 
of Bombay, to L. E. yoiiugcs: daughter of J. G. 
Parkhurst. E.s<i. and the late Dowager lady 
Boynton. 

Sept. 20. At Islington, Mr. W'. Dimes, ofHatloti 
Garden, Solicitor, to Elizabeth Wiiiltrrsgill. only 
daughter of the late Capi, E. \V. Tierey, of the 
Hon. Company's service. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. *3. At Clifton, in the 70th year of his age, 
Eyles Irwin, Esq. lonnerly of the Ea.sL-irulrt 
Coiripany's Civil EHtablishiiient at Madras af- 
terwards on Com. ill China ; thi.<i gentleman 
published, in 1787, an aecount of a voyage up 
the Red Sea, and journey over the desert, in a 
series of letters ; he retired from the service in 
■ 1794. 

Sir J. T. Duckworth, Bart. Adm. of the White. 
Aug. «7. At Winchester, John Jervis Brer.ton, 
aged 14, eldest son of Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 
f'oHimissioiier of the Navy at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Aug. 38, At Raphoe, of a typlims fever, John 
Kincaid, £sq. aged 65 years, for many years a 
surgeon in the Hon. Eust-India Company’s 
service. 

Sept, 4. At Idc, near Bxe'ter, Mrs. Lnscombe, 
relict of S. l.uscornbe, M.D, of Exeter. 

Sept. 11. At Kensington, ot a decline, ^cd is, 
Anna, third daughter of the late A. Gilchrist, 
Esq. Edinburgh. 

Sept. 32. At liis house in Hanover Square, aged 
72, Sir J. Earle, Knt. F.K,S. Master of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, many years si nior 
surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
surgeon extraordinary to His Majesty and 
household. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

'Paesday, Sf:pt, 3.S, 1817. 
Colton.— The Cotton market has been without 
briskness; the greater proporl ion of the BengaU 
were taken on Tuesday, and it is stated that they 
will he for resale.— The public s.ale at the India 
House this forenoon consisted of 5:14 bags, of 
which 976 were BengaKs, of an uncominon hiic 
quality, and sold I4d. c I7d. ; and 958 Bourbon, 
sold 98. id. u 9s. 6cl. The market by private con- 
tract may be stated very heavy. 

Sugar.—Thc. public sale at the India House this 
forenoon consisted of 5,850 bags ; the whole sold 
freely 4s. a 6s. above the last sale prices, hut not 
so high as had been anticipated, or in proportion 
to the advance of the other descriptions — Ordi- 
nary brown, but with good grain, 47s. a 48s.— 
Yellow damp, 518. 6d. a59s. 6d. — Fine dry, ;»4s, 
a 568.— White low, 58s, 6d. a 6 is.— Good strong, 
638. 6d.— Good white Manilla, 66s. 

Gq/fee.— The temporary depression in the prices 
of Coffcci and the heavy market, have brought the 


extensive foreign houses, who have large orders 
unexecuted, immediately forward; the sales of 
last week tn consequence went off with considc. 
rable briskness, at an advance of fully 2s, prr cwt, 
on Jamaica ; the Dutch Coffee sold ;ls. a 4^. high- 
er. — At the India sale a part of the Company’s 
Mocha sold at ijos. 6d. and iSIs., but the greater 
proportion w'.as taken in at 150.<!. being the price 
fixed by the Company at whit h offers would be 
received. — Light yellow Java, 105 h. a U»5s, 6d.— 
Chtribon dark yell* w, I09s. n 102s. 6d.— pale 98s. 
a 99s. 6d. — 1 lie two latlci^arc 4s. a 5s. per cwt. 
lower than the biNt sale. 

Indigo. — The demand Cor Indigo continues; the 
premium on parcels of the last India sale is 15i], 
to 18*1. per lb 

Rice. — There contiuiu's considerable inquiries 
after Ricc; very high pricesarc maintained. 

Spicig. — Till.* demand for .Spices appears im- 
proving ; a sinnll sale of Popper is declared for 
I nil Nov. By public sale this f'orrhnoii, 791 bags 
East-Tudia Ginger, 50s. n 59s. ; 67 boxes Cassin 
Lignca, 9I. lOs. a III. los. 

Sa/fpt tn.— There was a public sale of Saltpetre 
brought forwarti this fori*iUK>n, consisting of 1,3 ift 
bags, on the same terms, and with the same al- 
lowance, as if sold at the India House; the prices 
4 Is. 6d. a 42s. in bond ; but it is supposed only a 
small part was disptisetl of at the latter price ; the 
previous market currency was 41s. a 49s. tor 
rough; 48s. a 49s. for refined. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

jirrivalt. 

Aug. QOtft. — At London — Wexford, Barnard, 
from China, left Ist April, and St. Helena loth 
July. 

Sep. tst.— Aurora, Haviside, from China, left 
1st April, and St. Helena lOth July. 

.^ug. 96r/i.— At Dover,— Aiacrity, Findlay, from 
the Cape and St. Helena. 

— At Porrsmoiiih — Falmouth, Rich,' from St.He> 
Icna, sailed 99th July. 

— Moiru. Galloway, from Bengal, with the 2d 
bait. 53*1 regt. — Sailed 95lh March, and St. Heleim 
95tJi July. 

— Tyne, Bell, from Bengal, sailed 3 lit March. 

Sepixmh.—Ax. I'lyiriouth — Dorali, Edwards, from 

Bengal, left 3d April, Itle of France 2d Junck 
St. Helena 9Hih July. 

— Warrior, Peaclic, from the Isle of Fignee, 
Sailed I2th April, and the Cape yih July. 

l&th. — At the Downs — Jane, Bcrrldge, from the 
Cape 1st July. 

PasseiigL-r per Aurora, — Mrs, Unions, from St. 
Helena. 

Passengers jicr Wexford. — Mr. John Godwin, 
Surgiuii, and Mr. John Moriee, died at sea. 

Depnriureit, 

Aag.<i\th . — From Gravesend, Marq. Anglesey, 
Moorsoiii, for Fort William — Albion, Bishop, for 
Cape of Good Hope — Snake, for the Cape. 

— From Gravesend, Nymph, Henderson, 
for Cape iif Good Htipe. 

Sept. 9 iL— From Deal, Iris, for Cape of Good 
Htipe— Frince Regent, for Bengal. From Ports- 
mouth, Vansiit.ut, for .South Seas. 

5tA. — From Deal, the Brampton, for Bombay— 
Lord Cuthcart, for Bengal. 

Tth , — From Gravtscrid, British Colony, Scott, 
for th*: Cape. 

9 th . — From Deal, British Army, for the Cape 
of Good Hofie. 

I4tft. — F'rom Deal, George, for Bengal. 

i5tA,— From Portsmouth, the Hero, Parcc, for 
East-Indies— From Deal, Charles, for the South 
Seas. ' 

9isL— From Liverpool, the Bengal, CuthberF- 
son, for Calcutta. 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

4. 

L. 

«. 

d. 


L. 

M, d. 

Cochineal 

....1b. 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

i 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .evvt. 1 

3 

0 

to 

1 

7 

0 

Coffee. Java 

..CWt. b 

5 

0 

— 

b 

b 

6 

— — China I 

18 

0 

— 

2 

0 

u 

— — Cheribnn 


2 

0 



b 

2 

6 

Zedoary 







— Bourbon 








Galls, ill Sort-s 12 

0 

0 






6 


6 


c 

1 1 

0 

Blue 14 

10 

0 





Cotton, Surat 

....Ib. 0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

6 

Indigo, Blue lb. 







— Extra line 


1 

7 


0 

1 

8 

— Blue and Violet 0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 

— Bengal 


1 

u 

— 

0 

1 

3 

I'u'ple and Viol-.t ... 0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

9 

Bourbon 


2 

u 


0 

2 

9 

— Fine Violet 0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Drugs, &c. foi Dyeing. 







— — Good Ditto 0 

6 

6 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Eputica 

..CWt. i 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Fine Violet & Copper 0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

6 

AnnisecfJs, Star.... 


10 

0 


b 

10 

0 

— — Good Ditto 0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Borax, Iteflned... 

5 

U 

0 

— 

b 

10 

0 

— . Good Cupper Po 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

9 

— Unrclincd, or Tiiical b 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Middling Ditto 0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Camphire unrefined 12 

u 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 

Cardeiiioms. Malabar.. lb 0 

s 

0 


0 

5 

6 

Fine Madras 0 

a 

3 

— 

0 

7 

S 

— Ceylon 


9 

0 


0 

3 

0 

Good Ditto 0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Cassia Buds 

..CWt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

20 

U 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

9 

— I.ignea 


0 

0 


13 

10 

0 

Rice CWt. 1 

9 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

Castor Oil..,. 

....lb. 0 

1 

8 



0 

4 

0 

.Saiilowrer cwt. 9 

10 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

China Root 

,.cwt. 2 

0 

0 



2 

b 

0 

Sago cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

2 

8 

0 

Cuculus Indiciis... 

2 

b 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saiipetn, Refined cwt. 2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

9 

0 

Columho Root 


12 

0 


2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein Ib. 1 

3 

9 

— 

1 

4 

2 

Dragon's lUomi.... 


0 

0 


32 

0 

0 

Novi 0 

18 

b 

— 

1 

16 

2 

Gum Aininoiiiac, lump., lu 

0 

0 

— 

18 

U 

0 

Ditto While 







— Arabic 

4 

0 

0 

_ 

5 

0 

0 

— — China 1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

8 

0 









-- - Orcrsin^itsf-a , 1 

1 8 

(1 


V 


0 

— — Benjamin .... 

9 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

Spices, Ib. 0 

10 

9 

— 

0 

13 

s 

— — Aniini 

..CWt. 9 

0 

0 


10 

U 

0 

— Cloves 0 

.3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Gallianuin... 


0 

0 

— 

28 

0 

0 

Bourbon 







— (Tainbogiiiiil 


0 

0 


IH 

0 

0 

— - Marc... 0 

S 

3 

— 

0 

9 

9 

— — Mynh 

6 

10 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— _ Nutmegs -.. ... 0 

4 

2 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— — t)liba»niii 


10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

— Ginger cwl. 2 

11 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

Lao Lake 


1 

2 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Pepper, Company's.. 0 

0 

9 





Dye 

0 

4 

0 


0 

6 

4 

— — Privilege 0 

0 

9 





Shell, Block.. 








— White 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— • Shivered 








Sugar. Yellow cwt. 2 1 1 

6 

— 

2 

12 

6 

— Stick 


10 

0 


7 

0 

0 

White 2 

18 

(i 

— 

3 

1 

0 

Musk, China 

....oz. U 

16 

0 


1 

0 

6 

Brown 2 

7 

0 

— 

2 

8 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..CWt. 1 

4 

0 

_ 

1 

10 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

2 

7 

Oil Cassia 

....OZ* 0 

1 

0 

.... 

u 

2 

0 

— — Congou 0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

6 

— Cinnamon ... 


11 

0 


0 

14 

0 

— — Souchong 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— Cloves 


8 

0 





Campoi 0 

8 

11 

— 

0 

9 

4 



1 

4 

— 

0 

I 

6 

— — Twankay 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

5 


0 


4 


() 

1 

Q 


3 

1 1 


0 

5 

0 


....lb. 








2 

11 


0 

4 

s 


0 

4 

6 



(J 


4 

4 

_ 

0 

5 

10 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

..CWt. b 

a 

0 





— — Gunpowder 0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Senna 

....lb. 0 

I 

6 


0 

2 

6 

Tortoiseshell 1 

16 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Java .. 

,..twt. 1 

10 

0 


1 

12 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red..ton 8 

10 

0 

— 

9 10 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tiiesdayf 14 October^ Prompt 28 January, 

Private-Trade and Licensed, — Indigo, 6,708 
chests. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested by Messrs, llaaett, Furquliar, 
Crawford and Co., Messrs. Fletclier, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockeriil, Trait and 
Co., Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham and Co., Messrs. 
Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalls and 
Lane, and Sir John I.uhbock and Co., to give no- 
tice, that no further parcels of Indigo belonging 
to, or consigned to those houses respectively, wiU 
be declared for the sale in October 18 17. 

On Monday, 20 October^^Prompt 16 January, 

Cofit/iany*s.— Bengal and China Raw Silk, 2,094 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 4 Novemher-^Prompt 30 January, 

■ Private-Trade and Licensed.— Carpets— Choppas 
-«Silk Handkerchicfs—Nankcens—Sallampores— 
Longeioths— Cape Scarfs— Shawls— Velvets— Sew. 
ing Silk — Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroahs— 
Callicoes. 

The Company's White and Prohibited Callicoes 


at the East-India House, 

whieti may be offered for sale in December I8I7 
and rdarch 1818, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which arc affixed to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month of September 1817. 
And with respect to such Callicoes of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stood, that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company's account. 

On Tuesdayt 1 1 Novemher-— Prompt 6 February, 
Company*s,— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Aface — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Opium— Talc. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — I'aninriiids — 
Sticklack. 

On Friday, 28 Novemher, 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, &C. 
which have accumulated in the Company's Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 91st December 1814* 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Ships lately arrived. 

Cargoes of the Weojford and Aurora from China. Wrought Silks — Nankeens — Crapes— Annisced 
rofinMMii#'* — Tm on-rsQAAiko 11 » Cassia Oil — Rhubarb — Mother-o'-Pearl— 

!»“- »««» Coral - Whanghee. - T.M. 

Private- Trade and Priotlege.— Tea— Raw Silk— 


Indian Securities and Exchange* 

There has been but little variation in the price . The exchange for private bills on London was 
of the 6 per cent, loan paper for some time past. from as. 6{d. to as. 7d. per Sicca Rupee; the pre- 

By the latest a^unts from Calcutta it bore a ser.t rate for bills drawn in London on Calcutta is 

discount of one per cent. from as. afd. to as. 9d. per Mcca Rupee, 




Dcily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of August to the 25th of September 1817. 
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2V) the Editor of the Asiatic JoimiuL 


Sir, — ^I n looking over the papers 
of a deceased Bengal officer, w Iio 
served many years in the highest 
departments of the army, I found 
the following paper. As it serves 
even in a small degree to elucidate 
a very mysterious part of the 
political history of Britisli India, 

I venture to offer it to you for 
insertion in your Journal, trusting 
that this and similar communi- 
cations .will in time be the mcjins 
of rendering us better acquainted 
with the history and politics of a 
most material and valuable portion 
of this empire. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

W. E. 

A'arrtttive of irhtit passed on the occasion 
of Major Browne's taking his leave of 
his Majesty Shah Alum, April 20th, 
1785. 

The Major was to have been dismissed 
yesterday, but it was procrastinated at 
the desire of Sindea ; and about nine 
o’clock this morning, his Majesty sent, to 
summon him to his presence, informing 
him that Sindea was already arrived. 
Major Browne immediately set out, at% 
tended by Lieut. Bird and myself. 

Asiatic i/burn«— No. 23* 


After paying our resperts to his Ma- 
jesty, and his asking the Major some 
iiiditfercnt qiieslious, his Majesty ex- 
pressed his coiiceni at his approaching 
departure ; but s»ai(l, as he was sent for to 
Calcutta to explain his Majesty’s sciiti- 
iiient.s to tlie English government, he 
might be of essential service both to the 
English and to his Majesty, since no per- 
son was so well informed of the state of 
every thing in this quarter. 

The Major, in reply, expressed his 
acknowledgment to his Majesty for the 
honor he was pleased to do him, and said 
that his duty to the English government 
and to his Majesty both prompted him to 
give a faithful detail of every thing that 
came within the euininusa of liis knowledge 
when he arrived at ('aleutta. 

After putting on khclats of dismission 
(as is the eustoin of the courts of Hiiulos- 
tanj, Siud(.*a told his .Majesty tliat he had 
something particular to say to the Ma- 
jor ; and, therefore, requested that his 
Majesty would order the servants and all 
other persons, in whom he had no par- 
ticular confidence, to quit the tent : this 
the Shah iiiimcdiutely complied with, and 
tliere then remained near his Majesty’s 
inusuud, besides Sindea, MajorBrowne, 
Lieut. Bird, and myself; belonging to his 
Majesty, Shah Nizam ul Din; belonging 
to Sindea, Bana Khan Bye, Ambajee, and 
Mirza Reheim^Beg; lielonging to Major 
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430 CouH of Shah 

Browne^ Sala ill din Mahammud Khan and 
Mirza Hidautulla Beg. I believe there 
were some others near enough to hear the 
fonversatipn, but not. perfectly. 1 am 
thus particular in order that the means 
may exist of forming a just idea how far 
Sindca wished that this matter should re- 
main a secret. 

The conversation was opened by Sindea 
himself. He said, “ My friendship for 
** the Enghsh is too well known to re- 
quire any new proofs or professions ; 
** and it is as their friend that I now dc- 
jircyou** (iwldrcssiug himself to Major 
BrowneJ “ to inform the Govoriior General, 
that it is my advice that he should fall 
** upon means to satisfy the Shah for 
‘‘ the Ahts due to him, which will be 
both for the honor and advantage of 
“ the English.” Major Browne replied, 
lliis is a subject whicli has often been 
‘‘ discussed, and oii which both his Ma- 
jesty and yourself have very lately 
“ addressed the Governor General.” 

“ True,” (said Siiidia) ** hut 1 now 
speak to you” (mtanitig the Midor) 
** for myself, ais the friend and well- 
“ wisher of the English.” Ibc Shah then 
said, ** 1 have written and s{K)kcu to them 
** for years to no purpose, and last year 
I sent Major Browne to Y^uckiiow to 
** explain my situation particularly to 
** Mr. Hastings; but tliis produced no 
“ effect, eitlicr with respect to my rcqai> 
** sitioiis, or the return of tlie Shazada. 

“ What better expectations can 1 form 
from Mr. Maepherson ? Had the Eng* 
lish and the Vizier acted as they ought 
** to have done, they migtit in conjunction 
with you,” (addressing himself to Siii- 
dca) ** have reduced to my authority 
** the whole empire to Lahore and Cash- 
** mir; but the English Have totally 
** neglected me, and as for the Vizier he 


Alum, 1789. [INov 

employs himself .fighting cr)cks,*’and 
i-uimiog about Lucknow, and searoelf 
** knows who is king or who is vizier.** 
** What !” > (said Siadea with seeming 
surprise) “ does the Vizier fight cocks, 
and run about the toivn ? He is very 
** young, J suppose.” “ No,” replied 
his Majesty, “ lie is near forty.” 

Sindca then changed the subject, and 
asked xMajor Browne, if he sliould go by 
way of Lucknow ? The Major replied, 
that lie should go by water from Caun- 
pore ; but that as he had business, both 
public and private, at Lucknow, lie should 
endeavour to find time to go over there 
wliile boats were preparing for him tt 
Caunpoiv. But that his principal object 
was to reach Calcutta as expeditiously as 
jKJSsible.— Sindca then said, “ the Shazada 
“ is still at Lucknow. Mr. Hastings wrote 
“ me a letter, whicli I can produce, and 
“ also told Bow Bukshy, that if I would 
‘‘ obtain the Shah's pardon, and be se- 
“ curity for the safety of the Shazada, 
** that he .would return to court. 1 have 
** offered both, but still he will not come.’* 
Major B. replied, ** that this was a point 
** on which he did not know the sentU 
ments of any of the parties ; and that, 
** therefore, hj^ (SI odea) had better write 
** to them himself.’* He replied, ‘^As 
you” (addres;»ijig Major B.) ** arc 
” going to Lucknow and Calcutta, there 
is no occitsion fer me to write; you 
“ can explain every thing, and 1 request 
** you will.” 

On the subject of the Shazada his Ma- 
jesty said nothing in addition to what 
Sindea had said. Ccitain, I believe, in 
his own mind that the Shazada’s residence 
with either the Vizier, or the English, is 
the only security he has for hi.s own life, 
and that of the rest of the house of 
Timur. 


2V> the Editor tf the Asiatic Journal* 


Sir,— A very recent medical 
writer, Dr. Charles Maclean, in 
his * results of an investigation re- 
jecting epidemic and pestilential 
mseases,^ appropriately dedicated 
to the Hon. Court of £ast-India 
Directors, has emjployed several 
pages in fin endeavour to prove 


that the doctrine of contagion was 
unknown to the ancient world, and 
moreover that it was invented by 
Pope Paul III. to frighten the ^ 
thers of the council of Trent, and 
to serve as a pretext for translat- 
ing that council to Bologna. On 
the physical merits of &e ques* 
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tion, 1 confess myself incapable 
of forming a technical decision, 
and shall therefore not forget, 
what even medical men ought al- 
ways to remember, that most 
weighty and important instruction 
of Hippocrates, given in the il- 
lustrious sentence with which he 
has prefaced his book of Apho- 
risms. I beg your permission how- 
ever, of offering a few remarks on 
the manner in which the Doctor 
argues that we should understand 
Ammianus Marcellinus ; the cita- 
tion of the original words of that 
author will be found in p. 175. 
The sense is nearly as follows : — 
that among them, in the capital of 
the world, the violence of cliseases 
is more powerful ; to the allaying 
of which all skill of healing proves 
inert. A means of supporting health 
{adminicutum sospitale) has how- 
ever been devised, that none should 
see a friend labouring under such 
maladies ; and the effectual pre- 
caution was added, that the ser- 
vants sent to make inquiries con- 
cerning the sick (conligali^) should 
notbe received into the house again, 
before ablution had cleansed the 
body. So dreaded was the spot 
(labes ) when seen even by proxy. 

On this passage, the author then 
intimates, that the historian men- 
tions no disease by name, and 
therefore it is not certain that he 
was not talking of syphilis, or of 
some other scandalous distemper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, to pass over what 
might well be disputed, the pro- 
bability that the name of a malady 
so extensively prevalent as to at- 
tract the notice of a writer upon 
Roman manners, should be repres- 
sed from a sense of decency, unless 
what I am not disposed to do, we 
allow Ammianus to excel Dr. Mac- 
lean in this respect ; I would ask, 
is it at all probable that any 
fashion or odium could have indu- 
ced the inhabitants to take the re- 
corded precautions, supposing the 
fear of contagion out of the ques- 
tion? Is it not far more probable 


that a dread of infection should 
cause a master to order his servant 
to bathe himself before his return, 
than that he should be haunted by 
such a prodigious terror, as not to 
consider himself and family secure 
without a preventive, intended to 
operate nobody knows how, or 
against what ? What more appro- 
riate words coulcF ^jnmianus 
avc chosen to express the modern 
terror of contagion than those he 
has chosen ? ‘ Ita etiam alienis ocu- 
lis visa metuitiir labes J* 

As for what is said to fix the 
invention of the doctrine of con- 
tagion on Pope Pius, I perceive 
nothing to convince me that the 
belief was not prevalent before, 
from time immemorial ; here again 
it appears to me more probable 
that the pope did make use of an 
existing impression, than that he 
attempted such an important po- 
litical mancBUvre by means of a 
delusion of unascertained success; 
no man is bound to prove a nega- 
tive, but before the assertion of 
Dr. Maclean, that the doctrine of 
contagion originated about the 
year 1547, can surmount the pre- 
judice derived from the derivation, 
the original meaning of the wonl 
‘*contagio” or “ contagium,” of this 
passage of Ammianus and the ex- 
pressions of Virgil, he must shew 
some, if not positive, at least plau- 
sible inferential evidence in sup- 
port of his opinion. My imme- 
diate intention, however, is to 
hint to the oriental scholars who 
may peruse these lines, how very 
desirable it would be, could some 
of them find leisure to furnish the 
public with translations of the me« 
dical books of the Hindus, a sum- 
mary of their opinions, or even a 
list and analytical notices of such 
as are more worthy of attention. 
Does the Sanskrita, or any verna- 
cular tongue, use terms importing 
what we signify by contagion anil 
infection ? 

Observer. 

3 K 2 
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To ike Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— -W hen I was in India, 
now many years ago, 1 recollect 
hearing from a gentleman of the 
highest station in society at Ma- 
dras, art extraordinary story of 
one of the northern Ilajas near Vi- 
zagapatam, named Pickarow, who 
burnt his only child, an infant, be- 
cause the husband to whom she 
was contracted fell in battle, 
against what our Englisli folks 
then called the Moors ; at the time, 
I believe, when Bussy with a part 


of Salabatjung*s army came to 
take possession of some provinces 
in that- quarter. Should any of 
your readers have a more distinct 
acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the transaction, 1, and 
no doubt others of your readers, 
would be thankful for a relation of 
it. Pray is not this instance of 
burning the poor child to death 
quite an unconmion thing ? 

Vetus. 


To the Editor the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— T he property of the Com- 
pany vested in their house in I^ead- 
mihull street must no doubt be 
immense, but 1 presume the re- 
cords and other documents, whicli 
arc deposited there, must be of a 
value incalculable to the conduct- 
ing of our government: perhaps 


some gentleman who has oppor- 
tunity, may be induced to inform 
me whether any measures, and 
what, have been adopted to pre- 
serve the building and its contents 
from accidents by live ? 

An East-Injdia .Proprietor. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 

DURING 

It is Imprisonment by the Jupanese in the Years 1811-12-13. 


In April 1811 I had the command of 
the imiHsrial sloop of war Diana, then at 
Kamtshatka, and received commands 
from the minister of the marine, dircctinj^ 
me, by the Emperor’s authoriiy,tocx«'imiiie 
in the most exact manner tlie .southern Ku- 
rile and the Shantariaii* island.^, and the 
Tartarian coast, from 38' north lati- 
tude to Oehotsk. 

Resides the relations furnished by Cap. 
tains Cook, La Perousc, Sarytschew, 


• These last lay south of the main land of Si- 
beria, opposite the mouth uf the river Ud. For an 
account of their early discovery. Mailer’s Lamm- 
luDg RUssischer Geschichte, page OG, vol. iii, 
may.be conauited. 


Broughton, and Krii.sen.stern, which would 
guide me in my uiidertalviug as counselJors, 
1 endeavoured to find people in Kamsliat- 
ka who had visited those parts I \va 5 
appointed to examine, and inquired with 
thcgrcatc.st particularity of them about 
every circumstance that might prove in- 
teresting to me. But what kind of do- 
scriptions could I obtain from people so 
unacquainted with navigation, and parti- 
cularly so limited in their powers, as the 
fur hunters of Kamtshatka, who merely 
go with the officers to collect the tribute 
from the nearest inhabited Kurile is- , 
lands. They knexv, indeed, that there 
were lierette days in sinmner, but could 
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Dot ri'vc tlie least information relating to by lunar observj^tions. I would then steer 
Uicir fi-rquciirv, duration, nor particularly along the chain of southern Kurile islands, 
to their locality. By passing through the and begin my investigation with the is- 
straits, they had merely been obliged to land Ketoi, which the Ntidcshda had not 
observe the state and variations of the seen, and so proceed to Matsiiiai, taking 
wind.- If they came first from the Kurile each island in succession. After this to 
islands, they troubled themselves littkj sail through between the islands Hurup 
about the atmosi»here and meteorological and Matsmai, and examine all the iiorlheiu 
observations ; to make booty mid collect coast of the latter to I.a Peroiise’s strait; 
the Jassaks (tribute) were their oiilyem- from thenee steer to latiwde 5:3" XA* the 
ploymeiits. A pilot's Jimte, Aiidrejew, a place where my examination of the Tar- 
man oi not qmie insiguiiicam miu\% tarian coast slioiild begin, with the eastern 

of his art, who was with Lieut. Chwostovy coast of the peninsula Saghalian in sight, 
in one of the Company’s ships ill the early for which, as well as for the Sliantariau 
part of June among tlie Kurile islands, islands, I IwqM’d to bo ready by the endef 
asMiiTd me that the weather Avas tlien the summer, 

favourable. In the preceding year, I sail- After so far sketching my plan, I directly 
cd from Kamtshatka ti> America in dune, ordered all to hold themselves in readiness 


and leturncd in August and Septnnber. 
Both limes we. often had gloomy weather 
and fops, and the horizon was almost eon- 
stiuitly covered with dark clntids, and I 
was convinced by all that liad hitherto 
been said of the weather in the eastern 
ocean, that fogs are natural to tins sea ; 
tliey arc found herein every mouth with- 
out exception, and often prcilorninatc, 
only in some oftener than in others, and 
that at no time in the year the weather 
continued fine and clear for even a sin- 
gle week at one time. I perceived that 
the e.xaiinnalioii of the widely extended 
apace pre.scribed me would oerupy a 
whole summer, from the beginning of May 
toOrioher. Besid(!s, when the wind per- 
mits, the ship must lay as near tlie coast 
as possiVile in :ill \<i.‘alh<*rs, that it may ap- 
proach close to it immeiJiately the fog 
dimini.slies and the weather bicoines 
clear; otTierwise this exploration X’ouhl 
scarcely he completed in three j'cars. 
I'rorii all these reasons and conelii'^ious, 
I saw the necessity of hastening to my 
employment as early as |Mis>lble. I will 
now briefly narrate the jdan according to 
which I intended executing myimdcriuk- 
iug. I determined to sail straight troiii 
Kamtshatka to the .strait ol Nadeshda 
between the islaiuks Matuu and Ihushua, 
where I wouhl correct my chronometer 
by their situation ;* if I could not do it 

* Caplain Kriificn&tern liad a ii'^ar virw r.f the.-e 
wtands, and named Ihc volcano 1111 M.mia i:>lund 
Peak Sarytschew. I ihrrelore cotuUincd that lio 
lian fixed their geographical ni'uaiion with th« 
freatcat exacioesa. II wfc also could have a^ccr- 


for depfirt'ire, opeiie<I a way througit the 
ice by thawing, and on fhe ‘iotli of April 
carried the sloop out of the harbour of 
Si. Peter and St. Paul in Awatsl.a Bay- 
On the llh of May we weighed anchor 
‘and put to sea. 

We arrivt'd in fhe strait of Nadeshrla oa 
the 1 Mb olMay, at theplaee where aecvir- 
ding to my plan (iic examination should 
begin. I shall not hero detain myself citber 
with the navigation among the Kurile i.s- 
laiids, or the nature of my ro.se:irchcs. To 
those suherts I liavededicafiMl a separate 
Avork,aud eoiiteutinystdf with nKMitioning 
here, that to the 1/ tli of .hmo, tiie day \tt 
oiirea.'<iial!y meeting the JapaiK so, altliough 
delaycil by constantly thi«’k ihgs and rapnl 
irregular eiirrcnts, wc had examined the 
fi»ll«>wing islands : li isliua tlie i;it.h-|- 
f:.s!iissirH the 1 Itli, Ketni tlie L'»th, J 
Siimissir or Marican the I'illi. 'fhe two 
Tchirpoi.s and .Aiarreiiar, the 17tli and 
the we^'lern coast, of the IHali. 

Before ailvanciug to the ilescription of 
our Irnnsactions with the .lajianese, and 
the union unal e oeeurrcjiees arising ;>om 
tlieiii, 1 consider it imi'onaiit to notice 
the polilhal illations existing between 
Ihis.sja and Japan as far as I am acipial^t- 
ed Avith them. AhoAe thirty years sinci*. 


fatnod ilic- h>ngiiMi!e by oiir cljrnnoinL'OT, we * 
CMulil afui'.vjirils hiivc determined the diJ?* rt ucc 
whenwe rereivnl hi'’- voys'ge, i.i case we had fakin 
no lunar observatiens. 

t This island imt railed by its pr«>rer name 
in Caplidii Kruscn ''rui'r; rb.-irt, bin Mut.ia. 

II Called Uslin -.ir by Krii-^enM- rn. 

X Galled IU¥iiaoa by Knociisirm. • 
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a Japanese merchant ship suffered ship- 
wreck on the Aleutian island Aintsbit- 
ka. The crew and their coinmander 
Kodai were saved and carried to Irkutsk^ 
where these unfortunate Japanese remain- 
ed about ten years. At last the Empress 
Catharine the Great commanded that 
they should he carried back to their native 
country from <'>ohotsk, and to see if it 
was not possible to conclude a treaty of 
comiiKM’ce with the Japanese for the bene- 
fit of both countries on this opportunity. 
The command given for this purpose to 
the Governor General of Siberia) Pi hi, de- 
serves particular notice ; it was particular- 
ly ordered that he should send an ambas- 
sador, who wau not a person of high rank, 
to Japan, with presents in his name as a 
neigh bon ring (Jovernor General, and not 
in the name of tlic Empress ; and besides, 
that the conuiiander of the ship should 
be neither an Englishman nor a Dutch- 
man. In pursiiaiireof tin's supreme com- 
mand, Lieut. I^axmaiin was dispatched 
by Governor General Pihl from Ochotsk 
for Japan in tlie autumn of 1792, in the 
transport Catharine, commanded hy the 
pilot Lowrow ; Laxinann lauded on the 
northern side of the island Mat.sm<ii, 
and wintered in the little haven Neniiiro. 
The following summer, incompliance with 
the wishes of the Japanese, he ran into 
the haven Chakodade, situate on the 
aouthern side of that island, in the strait 
of Sangar, from whence he travelled over- 
land to Matsmai, three days journey dis- 
tant from Chakodade westward. Here he 
transacted business with the officers sent 
from the chief city, in the course of which 
jui explanation of the following subjects 
was furnished from the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

1st. Although by the laws of Japan all 
foreigners who land on any part of the 
coast of Jaj)aii, except in the haven of 
Naugasaki, are seized and kept in perpe- 
tual imprisonment, as the Russians were 
unacquainted with this law, and had 
brought w’ith them to their coasts deli- 
vered Japanese subjects, the penalty of the 
law should not be executed on them, but 
they should be permitted to return to 
their native country without molestation ; 
on condition, however, that they should not 
approach, the Japanese coasts except at 
Nangasaki ; and that even should Japanese 


be driven to Russia again, yet the law 
would be executed in foil power* 

2d. The Japanese government express- 
ed thanks for the restoration of their 
subjects to their native country, but ex- 
plained that the Russians might leave 
them behind or carry them back with 
them, as they pleased ; as, conformably with 
the Japanese laws, they could not detain 
them by foice ; for these assumed thaf 
people belonged to that kingdom where 
fate had placed them, and wiicrc theii* 
lives had been delivered from danger. 

3d. In negociating about a treaty of 
commerce, the Japanese could not admit 
ships any where else than in the specially 
appointed haven of Naugasakay, therefore, 
for the present, they merely gave Lax- 
mann a written certificate with which a 
Russian ship might entei* that haven, 
where Japanese officers would be found 
with full powers for negociating further 
on this subject with the Russians. 

With this explanation Laxmann return- 
ed to Ochotsk in tbc autumn of 1793. 
According to his account, the Japanese 
treated them with friendship and the 
greatest civility, displaying many tokens of 
respect, according to Uieir customs ; enter- 
taining the officers and suite all the time 
they remained on the Japanese coasts ; 
at their departure they furnish them with 
provisions without receiving any remu- 
neration, and made them several presents. 
They only coinpiaineil of the Japanese ad- 
hering with the greatest rigidity to their 
laws, of not permitting them to wander 
freely about the city, and keeping them con- 
stantly under inspection. 1 do not know 
why the Empress did not command tliat a 
ship should be dispatched to Nangasaky 
immediately on Laxmann's arrival. Per- 
haps the reason may have been, the disor- 
ders which broke out in Europe at that 
time through the French revolution. 

In 1803, the Chamberlain Resanow was 
sent to Japan by the reigning monarch. 
The public are informed of this embassy 
by Captain Krusenstern’s narrative of his 
travels. I was acquainted with what he 
had written on this subject, having read 
the first volume liefore my departure from 
Kamtschatka : 1 knew that the declara- 
tion made by the Japanese government to 
Rusauow was that no Russian ship should 
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approach the Japanese coast, and that in 
case any of its subjects should again be 
driven by storms on our coasts they should 
be returned to their native country in 
Dutch and not in Russian ships. Mr. 
Rcsanow sailed to America after his re< 
turn to Kamtshatka in one of the Com- 
pany’s ships, commanded by Lieut. 
Cliwostow ; from thence be returned to 
t)cliot8k with the same officer, and tra- 
velled through Siberia towards St. Pctei*s- 
burg, but sickened and died on the way. 
Chwostow, on the contrary, put to sea, aud 
unexpectedly attacked the Japanese villa- 
ges situated in the Kurile islands. Fur- 
ther particulars of this voyage are con- 
tained in Vice Admiral ScliischkowVs pre- 
face to the Voyages of Chwostow and Da- 
wydow. Were Mr. Resanow and Chwos- 
tow still living, we should have more in - 
formation of the proceedings of the lat- 
ter ; as it is we must adhere to the old 
rule of only saying what is favorable of 
tlic dead ; but 1 have discovered that his 
conduct was disapproved of by our govern- 
ment. When I received orders to exa- 
mine the soutlicni Kurile Islands, and 
knew that some of them were occupied by 
the Japanese, I endeavoured to collect as 
full an account as possible of what Chwos- 
tow hud done to tlicin. I tUereture ques- 
tioned a pilot who had accompanied him 
in his expeditions ; and was convinced by 
his evidence, that the two att;u:ks on the 
Japanese were arbitrary, and that the 
latter had not the smallest reason to be- 
lieve that the hostiliry of two iusignid- 
.rant vessels could be committed by the 
v\nll of the monarch of a state, whose 
power and greatness must be known to 
them from the description of their coun- 
trymen, who hatl lived several years in 
'Russia. The evidence of this pilot per- 
fectly agreed with what I heard from Mas- 
nikow, one of the Company’s officers, who 
assisted in Chwostow*s expedition, at my 
first arrival in Kamshatka. Without 
taking notice of this, I would not howe- 
ver engage ill any transactioo with the 
Japanese without command from my su- 
periors. My intention was to sail under 
no flag when in the neighbourhood of the 
islwds occupied by them>*to avoid excit- 
ing either fear or doubt in the suspicions 
Japanese ; but Providence has pleased to 
direct it quite differently, probably for 
the best. 


These, as far my knowledge extends, 
were the i-elatioiis between Russia and 
Japan, when 1 was obliged to approach 
the coasts of those islands that are under 
Japanese jurisdiction ; and herewith I 
pi-oceed to the most important pan of mj 
narration. 

On the afternoon of the 17th of June, 
1VC found ourselves rc*ry ue^r the westem 
side of the northeru outer end of the 
island Iturpu, without knowing at the 
flrst view that it formed part of the island; 
oiithccontrary, this extreme point appear* 
ed to be a separate island, for tlie Bay 
Sana, which stretches far into tlie land, 
appears very much like a cliatinol, and 
this part of the coast reinuiiis undeter- 
mined in Captaiu Broughton’s c1iai*t, as 
he did not ascertain whether it was really 
a strait or merely a bay. 'I'o place this 
entirely out of doubt,- we approached the 
land till within thi*ee Italian miles. We 
soon saw two large Baidars (boats), and 
people runuiiig backward and forward on 
the shore. Supposing that the island was 
inhabited by Kuriles, I dispatched the 
niidshiptnaii Moor, with the pilot’s assisu 
ant Nawitzky, in lui armed boat with 
four rowers, to collect information relac* 
ing to the island and several other objects. 
Soon afterwards I saw a Baiclar rowing 
towards them from the shore, and os I 
could nut know what reception they might 
obtain from the inhabitants, 1 brought 
the sloop still nearer to the land, and 
immediately embarked in an armed boat 
with the rnidshipnian lakushkin and four 
rowers to hasten to their assistance. In 
the interim the Baidar from the shore had 
reached our flrst boat, turned round, and 
both rowed to land together, where i also 
arrived soon after. When I disembarked, 
I found to iiiy great astonishment the mid- 
shipman Moor engaged in a parley with 
the Japanese; he informed me, that he 
hail found some of our Kuriles from Che 
13th island Rashaua, which were driven 
here by a storm last summer — that the 
Japane^, after keeping them in prison 
about a year, had at last determined to 
liberate and send them home. These 
Kuriles were sent to him by the Japanese 
to ascertain why we approached their 
coast, and to inform him that the Japa- 
nese feared us, and therefore entreated ut 
not to visit their country. I was much 
antoiiislied at this account, and asked Mr. 
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Moor, with the greatest displeasuic, how 
he could spoil taucuiisly venture with a 
handful of men to land among a people 
embittered against us, after wliai the Ku- 
riles had informed him, and without hav- 
ing the smallest order from me ; and why 
he ha»l not imniLMliatrly returned to com- 
municate to. me the information given by 
the Kuriles ? Jllr. Moor vimlicaled him- 
•clf, by staling tliat he feared I might per- 
haps attribute that to Isis cowardice, and 
send anotlier otliecr iiistisad of him ashore. 
Tliis disgrace would have hecii irrcinova- 
We, and iiave heavily afllicted )iis future 
life. Although these reasons did not ap- 
pear tti me sufficiently compulsory, yet 
the keen perceptions of this oilicer, in my 
opinion, exemiited me from imputing cri- 
mioality to him, and I said no more on 
that subject. Mr. Moor shewed me the 
Japanese commander, who stood on the 
shore, at some distance from his tent. He 
was surrounded hy eighteen or twenty 
men, euiras.sed and armed with .sabres 
and mnsquets — each of them licld the 
Bkusquet by his foot in the left hand, yet 
wrilliont any order, and iu the right two 
thhi burning inatclies. 1 .saluted liiia 
with a bow, according to our cn.stom, 
which he returned by raising the right 
Itand to his forehead, and bending his 
whole boily forward. We spoke through 
the medium of two interpreters, namely, 
<mc of his soldiers who w as master of the 
Kurile language, and our Kuriles, who 
*lM)ke a little Russian. The Japane.sc! 
learftrr cnquiicd first for what purpose 
wc had conic to him ? If it was for coni- 
BTcrce, and not with a had intent ion to- 
wards them,* wc iniglit sail further along 
the coast, until wc arrived behind the 
volcano, where Urbilsh, the principal co- 
lony of this island, lay. On thi.s I order- 
ed him to be answered, that we sought a 
aecuK’: harbour for our ship, where we 
could provide oui selves with fn -sh water 
ind wood, of which we experienced the 
greatest deficiency; and 'when wt^had ob- 
tained these w'c should immediately re- 
move from their coastsf ; they had no- 


* OttT translator expressed It tlius :— ** Are you 
come to ua witU a g«)od kutentioD, or a bad in- 
untiun p* 

t I advanced thia reason, that under pretence 
•r seeking a safe anchorage 1 might sail quite 
mad the Uland* end examine it with the great- 


tiling to tear from us, as ours was an im- 
perial, nor a mcrohant ship, and we had 
not come with the intciitioii of inilictiiig 
any injury. After hearing my answer at- 
tentively, he replied, the Japanese could 
not ho tranf[uil and fcarle.ss at the appear- 
ance of a Un.ssiun sliip ; as within a few 
years, Russian ship.s had twice attached 
the Japanese villages, and had carried 
away or burnt all that they contained, 
without sparing hoii.scs, temples, or pro- 
visions — as rice, tlieir only and favorite 
sustenance, was brought to the island from 
Japan, and one attack Vas made late in 
autumn when their sliips could not go to 
sen, and no now supply could be obtained 
during the winter; tlie other followed iu 
spring, before the ships arrived with the 
stores ; and liesidcs that they hud burnt 
down tlicir dwelling houses, so that tlie 
Japanese had siifTeird much from cold and 
hunger, and very many perished hy those 
cause.s. From sneli heavy coinplainls it was 
verydilTieult, with .such iiuliHei ent transla- 
tors as our Kuriles, to attempt an exculpa- 
tion, but I endeavoured to make iny ideas 
intelligible to him, and wished him to strive 
to reply as exactly as possible to iny ques- 
tioii.s. 1 inquired of the Japanese cotn- 
iiiander how many sliijis and people his 
monarch could send out in case he <icc!ar- 
cd war against any nation ; he an.^wered, 
“ that he did not know, pcrliaps five or 
ten ships;” 1 inquired again — “ No, no,** 
replied he laughing, “ he would send out 
many, very many.'’ How then can the 
Japane.sc belitne, f eontiiuicd, that the 
Russian euiperor, us sovereign of such an 
cxten.sivc em]>iie, and so great a multi- 
tude of people, wi»uld scud two small 
. ships to make war on the Japane.se ? 
therefore, they must liavc known that the 
sliips which attacked tliein were mer- 
chant ships, and that tliejr crews were 
not ill the emperor’s service, and tliat 
fur huiuiiig and tratBc were their only em- 
ployments. I'hey had attacked ami plun- 
dered the Japanese arbiiiarily and even 


est accuracy | but what the true reason of our 
arrival was, the Japanese could not in 3113^ way 
discover. A people in their situation could not 
conceive the possibility of a quite foreign king- 
dom, actuated merely by curiosity, without ati^ 
Interested views, sending out ships to explored- 
reign countries, and suspicion would certaVlV 
have fallen on us on that account. 
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witliouc the consent of the inferior 
officer. As soon, however, us their 
misconduct was discorcred, the alTuir was 
investigated, and tiie guilty punished uc~ 
cording to our law s. An a proof of this, 
the non-appearance during the course of 
live years, of the ship, which had most com- 
pletely succeeded in two attacks, might be 
adduced. But had our inonarcii reason 
to wage war against the Japanese, and 
wished to do so, u miiltitiidc of ships 
would visit them annually until the desi- 
red object was attuliicd. The Japanese 
now u>suiiied a sercner asi»ect, saying that 
he was glad to hear this from me, that he 
believed the whole, and was now tranquil ; 
but enquired further where the two men 
were wliotii Chwtistow drugged away with 
him, and whom we liad not brought with 
ns : I answered that, they escaped out of 
OehotSiv in a boat, and had not since been 
lieard of. In conclusion, he declared, that 
we could find neither wood nor good wa- 
ter here, which we ourselves saw ; hut 
that at Urhitsli, to whose coiumamler he 
would give us a letter, wc could obtain 
not only wood and water, but rice and 
other provisions ajso. We tiianked him, 
and made him and tlie other officers some 
presents, consisting of several European 
articles — in return f(»r which they j)re- 
seated us with fresh fish, sariuiua,* cow- 
garlic, and a bottle of sakkif, a Japa- 
nese beverage. He also regaled us witli 
the last, after previously tasting it him- 
self ; and I ill return regaled him and 
all his eoinpauions iviih French brandy, 
after first tasting it myself, to shew that 
it was not injurious, according to the Ja- 
panese custom ; they all drank it with 
tlic greatest pleasure, smacking with their 
tongues, but drank only a little. On taking 
the cup out of which we drank, from me, 
they thanked me by a slight motion 
of the iiead, and carrying the left hand 
to tlic forehead. 1 took the match 
from one of them for examination, 
and on returning it, made it uiiderstooci 
by signs, that 1 wished to cut a piece 
off, and he immediately presented me 

^ Tlic bread fruit of the Kamtshathddules (U- 
lium bulbiferiiin). 

This beverage is prepared from ri^e— its taste 
is not disagreeable, its colour whitisli, aitd al- 
though not strong, yet if drank in great quanti- 
ties, it will intoxicate even a man accustouud 
to ttioiig liquors. 
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ft whole bundle. I made the chief 
perceive that 1 wished to see their ha- 
bitations, on which he immediately 
conducted me to tliAii 5 they consisted of 
a very Jong pavilion covered with straw 
and grass matting, divided transversely 
into several apartments, each having a 
separate entrance on the southern side. 
The light entered throufli the doors, for 
windows were entirely wanting. Hi» 
apnitinent was situated on tlie eastern 
siile ; the floor ivas covered with very 
clean mats, on which we .sat down with 
our legs folded under us crosswise, lu 
the middle they placed a large chafing 
dish, and hrougiit a box covercfi with 
a bear ’«kin with the vougii side outwards. 
As the chief had now laid aside his two 
sabres and unloosed his girdle, I per- 
ceived that he seriously intended to en- 
tertain us properly: but it was dark, and 
the sloop was too near the land ; 1 there- 
fore thanked him for the friendly recep- 
tion, caused him to be infonneil that I 
would visit him again some other lime, but 
couhl not remain at present; and returiietl 
to tlie sloop. 

While 1 was conversing with the Ja- 
panese chief on the shore, an old Toyon, 
or ancient of the hairy Kuriles of this 
part of the island, approached me with 
tlic greatest respect. There were about 
fifty of both sexes there, who appear- 
ed to be so oppressed by tlie Japa- 
nese that they dareil not venture to move 
from ilicir places in their presence ; they 
sat ill a group and looked fearfully at 
their rulers, to wdiom tliey never spoke 
but on the knee, with the palms of the 
hands pressed against the hips, the liead 
bowed low, and the whole body bent for- 
ward. Our Kuriles observed the same cere- 
mony when they addressed us; 1 wished 
to liavc a fuller and free conversation with 
them, and told them that they might come 
on board to us if riiis was not objection- 
able to the Japanese, and iiotbing unplea- 
sant would happen to tliein in roiise- 
qucncc : 1 commanded them to convince 
the Japanese of our friendly iutuitiotiii 
towards them, and that we never thought 
of injuring them. Our Kuriles repeated 
niy words to them, but 1 could not be 
certain of their correct trnnslatioii ; the 
answer was thai^ the Japanese feared us, 
ami could not believe ihat we visited 

VoL. IV. 3 L 
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thc(rt with good intentioni, but suspcctiul 
that wc iiitetidcd repeating what the 
Company’s ship had done. I wislied to 
learn more relating to this subject, and 
desired the Kuriirs to converse with the 
Japanese to ascertain more precisely their 
opinion of us, and then to pay us a visit. 
At se<-en in the evening we returned on 
Ijoard, an lioiir after the Kuriles arrived, 
they consisted of two men, two women, 
and a little girl four years old. The men 
iindorstood enough Itnssian for us to be 
intelligible without much difliculty ; they 
bt ought the letter from the Japanese chief 
to the principal oflicer in T'lbitsh with 
them, and affirmed that he had informed 
him that we had come witli good and not 
bad intentions ; they also mentioned that 
immediately after our leaving the village, 
the Japanese had sent a Baidar to Ur> 
bitsh with a similar iiecoiiiit, which wc 
also had seen. The letter was written 
on thick whitepaper, and in .an envelope, 
six and a half inches long by two and a 
half broad ; the envelope was made so 
that on one side a triangular piece of pa< 
per projected, which was glued fast at 
the sides, the upper remaning corner, 
half an inch long, was folded oiti to the 
other side, where it was glued fast, 
aii<l a stamp with black ink covered the 
whole; the superscription was written 
on l)ot}i sides. Our Kuriles also furnish^ 
ed the following account : the Japanese 
could not believe that wc visited tbein 
from any other motive than to plun« 
der, and grounded their suspicion on 
the example of the Company’s ship. When 
the Japanese sjmke of this violence, they 
generally said the Russians attacked us 
without reason, killed many people, 
made others prisoners, and plundered 
and burnt all that wc had ; they not only 
robbed us of our goods, but of nearly all 
our rice and sakki, and left us to die 
miserably of famine. Therefore, the Ku> 
.riles assured us, the Japanese were com- 
pletely convinced that wc .should do them 
all i>ossible injury, and had already car- 
ried their gotxls into the interior of the 
island ; this account discouraged us all 
nuieli. The Japanese must certainly sup- 
pose they had a well founded suspicion ; 
they were unacquainted with tlie diffe- 
rence between ships of war and- merchant 
ships. Before our departure, wc had 
anticipated that Chwostow’s atrocious 
lirocccdings would be imputed, by the Ja- 


panese, to all the Russians, and had often 
conversed on that .subject ; for as they 
lind no opportunity or means for bringing 
their complaints before our government, 
they could wot render the guilty disco- 
venible. But the Kuriles eneonnigcfl ns 
by the assurance that all the JMpain*sc did 
not think so unfavourably of the Rus- 
sians, but that nierely the chief re.siding 
here and his companions feared tlie Rus- 
shins, which was entirely attributable to 
their indescribable timidity ; as a proof 
of this they related their own adventures. 
They were driven here last summer by a 
storm ; the Japanc.^^c seized and threw them 
into prison, and proposed many questions 
relating to the attack made by the Rus- 
sians, which they answered by stating that 
the Kuriles had no share in the misconduct 
of the Russians, but had heard of it in 
Kamtshatka ; that the commanders of 
the ships were fur hunters and not im< 
perial officers, and their crimes were 
committed arbitrarily, for which the Is- 
prawmik* fprovincial commander) had 
taken the Japanese goods from them and 
preserved them in the imperial balagans 
(magazines), and had them taken into 
custody. After this statement, continued 
the Kuriles, tlie Japanese entertained a bet- 
ter opinion of Ihciii, treated them better, 
and at last ordered them to be liberated, 
after presenting them with rice, sakki, 
tobacco, cloathing, &c. and they were 
now waiting a favorable wind to ship 
themselves back a.traiii to their own conn- 
tiy. When they had become holder 
through a glass r)f brandy I gave 
each of them, they often nieiitioued, 
among other things, that they particularly 
wanted powder, as they had none to go 
fur hunting with in winter, and the Japa- 
nese had given them every tiling but that. 
Bytheir frequently mentioning powder, I 
soon perceived that they wished to obtain 
.some from me, but did not venture to re- 
quest it ; and as 1 was convinced that they 
merely wanted it for their trade, 1 gave 
them half a pound of fine Knglish powder, 
also some tobacco, glass-coral, and 
small earrings. It was late, and I was 
obliged to discontinue my iroiiversation 
with them : 1 therefore dismisst d them at 
ten o’clock, after again repeating that tftey 

* In the opinion of theta jieople thk Itpmiv- 
nlk is one of the principal cfficets- of state In ' 
.Russia. 
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should endeavour to convince the Japa- 
nese of our peaceful and friendly iiiteii- 
tiojij?. While the Kuriles were with us, 
£ sent the inid>hipiiian Filatow ashore, 
to c\c}iaiiju:e leaf tobacco with the hairy 
Kuriles for oowi^arlick and sarauiia; he 
retunied soon after brinuin? several bun- 
dles, which 1 ap])ropriatcd to the sick. 

Dnrini? the night of the 18th of June 
there was not a bivath of air stirring, 
therefore it was impossible to leave the 
c<»ast.Karly in the inoriiiiig we saw abuidat* 
bearin^^ a Hag rowing towards the slocvp. 

believed tliat the Japanese intended 
paying iw a visit, and prepared for their 
reception ; to show them that we waited,. 
1 had the sail furled, thougii this on ac- 
count of the calm was of no iinportmice. 
About right o'clock, the haidar had ap- 
pi'o;ichyd so near, that \vc saw a white 
mat instead of a Hag, and soon after dis- 
covered our friends, the same Kuriles who 
£iad visited us the preceding afterni>on ; 
a young man accompanied tliciii, calling 
Limself Alexei Maxiinowitscb. The men 
wore long and very wide Jap«iucse 
gowns, with short broail sleeves ; these 
gowns were made of thick cotton, of a 
blue color, wMtli many grey stripes. The 
woman was cloatlied in a dress of bird’s 
«kins ; on her back liung an oriiHineut of 
several rows of sea parrot's bills, and 
lier lica<l W'as surrounded with a cotton 
cloth, but the men's heads were unco- 
vered. All carried Torbasseii, or Hus- 
sian boor’s boots of sea lion’s skin ; the 
Kssciul eamc barefooted on board, but be- 
fore he bowed and began to speak, he 
drew on his torbassen, and then ap- 
proached me and displayed the same 
respect as they manifest tp the Japa- 
nese ; fioin this 1 concluded that they 
considered it uiipolite to appear bare- 
footed before people whom they respect. 
He was fifty years old, and a|)parently very 
weak ; he carried his little daughter all 
the time in his gown on his back, fasten- 
ed by a cord which was carried round 
him forwards to the breast, but to pre- 
vent its hindering employing the arms 
or inoving the shoulders, when he 
wished to do this, he placed it on the fore- 
head, on which account a broad strap 
was sewed on the part that rested 
there. The men had strong coal black 
hair and beards, cut as. the hair of our 
fx>rtcrs usually is; they had no artificial 
decorations either on their. countenances 
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or on their boefes, excepting that the 
lips of the woman were eiurircled with a 
streak of blue paint one- fifth tooiic-foiirtli 
of an inch brotid, and the liunds were 
painted in a similar manner; they brought 
Its two pud of fish as» a present, consist- 
ing of salmon-troiit, and stock-fish, and 
.some sarauua and garlic. I divided the 
fish aiijozig the crew, b8f kept the vege- 
tables for the sick. 

Our first question related to our friends 
the Japanese ; we he.anl that their chief, 
in consequence of my presenting him a 
bottle of brandy, had slept tranquilly and 
soundly the whole of the evening and 
night till the moriiitig, but- that the 
others hud remained under arms all night, 
and had not slept at all. 'riiey eoiild not 
i-epress their suspicion of ii*?, and tlirrat- 
cned to decapitate the Kuriit's as Hussiaii 
subjects, in case we attacked them, on 
which account they had been sharply 
WJilched, and some of them were still de- 
tallied as hostages. 'I’lic Jai>aiic5e dis* 
patche<l them in the morning to inquire 
again and more particularly why we had 
come, and what we wanted. The Ku- 
riles betrayed themselves this time ; and 
acknowledged that they were not driven 
here by a storm, bur had come for the 
purpose of traHicking with the Japanese, 
which was permitted them formerly, but 
these, ill eoiisetpicncc of the hostilities 
cominittcd against them by the liussiaiis, 
seized tlieiii, and as before related, kept 
them prisoners. At last they derenniiied 
to release them, and gave them twenty 
sacks of rice and sakki, and tobacco, to 
travel with. Until our arrival they had 
been detained by bad weather, and now 
the Japanese would imprison them again, 
that their heads might answer for our 
conduct. Seven men,, six women, and 
two child reii came to the Jajiauese, but 
of these, three men and three women 
died during their iiai)risonnient in a 
very confined room. They could not 
name the. diseases that occasioned their 
death in Russian, but from their descrip- 
tion they tnu.st have becu scurvy aad. 
weakness; yet the Japanese had attended 
to. the preservation of their health, and 
plat-ed them under thie care of a Japanese 
physician. One of the Kuriles had a 
swelling on. the.Jiands and cramp in the 
feet, so that the calf was neai'Iy drawn lo 
the back pmrt of the thighs ; at first they 
bl^him simultaneously In both fect^ au4 

8 L 2 
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aftenvards in both hands, but not at the 
same vein. The Kuriles could neither 
describe the instruments nor the mode of 
using them for want of suitable expres- 
sions ; but this Kurile was heated, and 
only complained that since his illness 
his hands and feet became thinner. In 
the opinion of our surgeon, Brandt, a 
very skilful man in his profession, the 
last must have arisen from another cause. 
In the naiTatioii of tlieir adventures the 
Kuriles were often perple-^ed and con- 
tradicted each other, but at last they en- 
treated me to take them with us and put 
them ashore on the tliirtecnth island 
Rasliaua, as they must absolutely return 
thither. When I inquired what would then 
become of their compunions who were 
still ill the hands of the Japanese, the 
two women and the child, they were 
silent, but renewed their request again 
immediately, and assured me that tlie 
Japanese would certainly kill them. The 
afternoon before they had not said a 
word about being absolutely obliged 
to return to their island, but had con.- 
atantly talked about having no powder to 
bunt with on IJnip. The a.ssertiou that 
bad weather had prevented their depar- 
ture was a tlum.*<y fiilsehood; ihey did 
not know that we liad sailed a long time 
in the ncigbouiliood of this Island, and 
must be well acquuiiiied with the state of 
the weather. Violent winds had not 
blown for a long time, and tiic fogs had 
not been so thick as to prevent their .sail- 
ing from one island ui another, ])articu- 
laily from Ituriip to l.hup, between 
which the distance scarcely ainouiited to 
Iwenly-two versts ; he.-ides they had iio- 
tliing to fear iVoin fogs, us tliey bad a 
compass, which we saw, and which ap- 
peared to be as dear to them as their 
oyes, tor they would not trust it out of 
their hands, and even wlieii they came on 
board, brought it out of the Baidar with 
them*. From all their statements many 
of which arc not worth relating, their si- 
tuation might bi^ ascertained. As soon as 
tlie Japtinesc imagined we should attack 
their village ; they threatened to punish 
the Kuriles for our crimes. They had 
therefore as much reason as the Japanese 

* The compass in a round ca!»c. measured three 
inches in diameter; the surface was divided into 
ihombf, yti wiihoui degrees and coloured; and 
Instead of real glass, isinglass was used. The 
case of the compass was kept in a box, with a 
a Ming lid ; according to their accouiit they ac- 
quired it in Kamtshatka. 


for thinking^ of us, and for fearing that 
they would lo.se their' heads. To deliver 
themselves if possible from this, they pre- 
ferred remaining with us, and sacrificing 
their companions, the two woiiK iiand the 
child ; and tlu*refore prayed me to take 
them with ns. I endeavoured to convince 
them that they hail nothing to fear from 
the Japanese, against whom w'c had not 
any bad intentions, and would do them 
no injury, and advised them to return to 
land. I sent the Japanese chief four bot- 
tle.s of French brandy, as I had discover- 
ed that he was very fond of that liquor. 
At our separation I'proposecl that one of 
them .should remain on hoard the sloop to 
shew us an anchoring place at Urup ; and 
in case wc went to Urbitsh, to sei've as 
a translator. At my proposal all imme- 
diately wished to remain behind; but as 
tills could not be elfected, it was decided 
that Alexei should remain, but the others 
be sent back again to land. They were 
still so hriiily convinced of our hostility 
to the Japanese, that one of them men- 
tioned, before their depart lire, his having 
heard that cannon were mounted in Ur- 
bii.sh, and immediately the Uussians ap- 
peared they would be discharged at them. 
Ill a minute after, another of them re* 
marked that only one cannon was there. 
Towards noon it began to blow moderate- 
ly strong from the .south, with better wea- 
ther; — that I might examine the eastern 
coast of Urup while it coiiiiiiiied, I dis- 
missed our guests, and steered ea.slw’ard 
under all sail ; but when half a mile 
or a verst distant from the Baidar, wc 
.^aw that the Kurile.s were, standing up 
in it with elevated hands, beckoning 
and calling loudly to us ; 1 thought per- 
haps the Baiilar was sitikiug, and com- 
inanded to lay to immediately ; they ap- 
proached us again how'cvev, merely to re- 
peat that they feared the Japanese would 
kill them in case we did wrong; wc 
were again obliged to summon all the 
arts of persuasion to tranquillize them. 
At last they determined to go away, 
yet with the greatest despondency, for they 
could not divest themselves of their once 
formed belief. The last Separation from 
these deplorable creatures affected me 
very much. 'J'hcy delivered their adieu 
to us from the Baidar, promised to catch 
fish and collect cow garlic and saianna, 
and wait for us if they were not killed by 
the Japanese. 

{To be continued.) 
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AN ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A BURMAN PRIEST. 

Cummunicntcd by W. CAKEV, D. D. 

(From the Asiatic Researches ^ p’^oL XIL) 


The inaniKT in whicli dilfen^nt nations 
dispose of their dead, is oner of those cir- 
riitiistnnees, which have been thought 
worth) of pec'.diar notice, by all who 
have studied the history of man, as it is 
in most instances connected with the idea 
wliicli they entertain respecting a future 
state. 

Those' nations who believe in the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, practise iuhiinia- 
tiun. The fliiidus and other nations, who 
believe the doctrine of the ineteinp.svcho- 
si.«, ami consider fire as the elenumt 
which purifies all things, usually burn 
I heir dead, with a variety of ceremonies 
suited to those religious notions which 
are peculiar to the dific*reiif sects. The 
iiihabitaiifs of Thibet, diltVring from most 
other nations, either totally neglect the 
bodies of their dead, or treat them in a 
manner whicli to us ajipcars highly barba- 
rous. 

The nurinaus hum their dead like the 
Hindus, though with a great difiereiice in 
the metliod and (he attendant cercimuiics. 
With them, the wood of the coflin (whicli 
is made larger and stronger than with us) 
is nearly all tlie fuel used to consume the 
bodiesof the coiiimou people. The Priests, 
or Pooiigccs, arc like tliem burnt by the 
wood of their own coffins, but the fire is 
communicated by means of rockets. As 
this is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom 1 
have met with, 1 take the liberty to com- 
municate to the Asiatic society the follow- 
ing account of the funeral ceremonies of 
a Poongee or Burmau priest, ascomiuuni- 
rated by my son, Mr. Felix Carey, who 
resides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness 
thereto. 

The man whose funeral ceremonies 
I am going to describe, died about two 
years ago. After the death of a Poongee^ 
the body is embalmed in the following 
maimer. First, tlie intestines are taken 
out, after which the body is filled with 


spices of difTerrnt kinds, and the opening 
sewed up. A layer of wax is then laid 
all over the body, so as to prevent the 
admission of air; upon that is put a layer 
composed of I.ic and some other ingre- 
dients, and the whole covered over with 
leaf-gold. The body of this person was 
stretched out at full length, with the arms 
laid over the breast. - Wlicn one of these 
people dies, the body is thus pn^pared at 
the house wliere lie dievl. After about 
twelve months, thd corpse is removed to 
a house built for that purpose, where it 
i.s kept a year or two longer, till tlie Pooii- 
gees order it to he burnt. At one of 
these places I saw the body of this man, 
about a montli before it was taken out for 
the purpose of being destroyed. It waS 
then placed upon a .stage, which wa.s in a 
hoiiRe made like one of their KuimSf^ 
rising in a conical furin, and about thirty 
feel ill height. The stage was made of 
haiiiboos and wood, and the house which 
contained it was covered with paper, and 
over-laid with leaf-gold. By tlie side of 
this stage lay the coffin in which the body 
was to he carried out ; this, also, was 
over laid with gold, and ornaineure<l with 
several figures, designed to represent death 
ill a variety of forms. In the court yard 
two large four-wheeled carriages were 
preparing, one to carry the coffin, and the 
other tlie stage with its apparatus. Tlie 
carriage in whicli the corpse was to be 
drawn had another stage built upon it, 
similar to the one in the house, only it was 
larger, and fixed upon an elephant, made 
in a kneeling po.stiirc. 

When the tinia for the ceremony ap- 
proached, the principal people of every 

* This is the name of the buildings occupied by 
the llurman priests, who live in societies, subject 
to the chief of the Kuim, who is distinguished by 
his age, or Icarniiig. The Kuimi are a sort of 
colleges, where instruction is given to any one who 
wishes for itj but the members are subject to a 
discipline not vety diflferrut firom that of a monas- 
tery. 
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gtrocl were couiniaiuled each to prepare 
& rocket, aod an image (the slia|)e of 
some auiinal,) to wliicli the rocket vviis 
to be tixed. IJcsides these large rockets, 
a great uuiubcr of smaller ones was also 
prefiared, as well as other fire- works. 
The Burnian hew year bt^gan cither on 
the l.'illi or 1 Ith of April, I do not exact- 
ly reiiirinher which, >vhen llju festival ce- 
lebrated by S|»riiikliiig of water coni- 
liieiiccd, which would have coni inurd six 
or seven days, had not the viceroy put a 
stop to it to nduiit of the burning of this 
Telapoy. On the 17th, the figures to 
which the rockets were to be fastened 
were drawn in procession round the town; 
and from t'uis day to the end of the cere- 
mony, nil the {Myopic of the town and its 
vicinity, both male and female, were com- 
pelled to assist. The figures were drawn 
in procession, one after another, in the 
following order ; first, six or eight dags 
\\x*re rarried, tliese were followed by a 
tniinber of dancing boys and girls, then 
the carriages with the figures, some drawn 
by hoys, and others by bullocks, follow- 
ed ; and after them went a uuiiiber of 
young women, dancing and si iigitiif, with 
an olfku- woman betwetfii each row, to 
keep tht*m in order. Women were never 
known to attend such processions before, 
Imt this was done in consequence of a 
particular order from the viceroy. On 
this occasion even the wives and daughters 
of the principal otliccrs of guveniment 
were obliged to dance, some with unibrel* 
las held over them, and others under an 
awning large enough to slmdc forty or 
fifty peraons, and supported by .six or 
eight incii ; last of all followed the men 
ill like manner, singing, clapping their 
luinds, and dancing, with two men be- 
tween each row to keep them in order. 

The (icople of each street attended their 
own carriages, and in this manner pro- 
x^eeiied round the town, one company after 
another. The figures were very large, 
much larger than the animals they were 
iuteuded to represent. Some of them 
were representations of buffaloes, others 
of bulls, lions-, bears, elephants, horses, 
or men. There were not less than thirty, 
of a very^ large si/.e, about thirty feet in 
height, and a great number of smaller 
. ones.' 

The next day was spent in drawing the 
ht^y of the PaoUgee in his carriage, back« 
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wards and forwards, or rather in pulling 
against each other.. All the people, being 
divided into two partie.s, drew the corjjse, 
from the place where it formerly was, to 
an exteiKsivc valley, near the hill where it 
was to be burnt. In the front of the valley 
the viceroyMiiid a temporary house ereeled, 
from which he could view the whole .shew* 
Fiiiir cables were fastened to tl it* axle-tree 
of the carriage, two each way; these were 
held by the people, who every now and 
then littered a loud shout and pulled both 
ways at the same time. That diay neithur 
party gained any advantage over the 
other, till ne.ar evening, ivhen one of the 
c.'ibles broke and theoppo.sitc party gained 
the victory. 

'I’he following day they rfiscliargcd the 
huge nickets. Early in the morning they 
carried all the figures and their rockers 
from the town, and each of these figures 
was fixed upon a carriage of four whecl.<, 
and the rockets were secured, by rattan 
IcKips, to strong ropes, which passed be- 
tween the feet of the animal, so that when 
discharged, they, sliding on the ropes, ran 
along the ground. Some of these rockets 
were from seven to eight feet in length, 
and from three to foot* in eircii inference, 
made of strong timber, and secured by 
iron hoops, and rattan lashings. The 
last of them, wlieu discharged, ran over 
a boy of tcu or twelve years old, who 
died ill a few minutes ; three or four 
grown up person.^ were also much hurt. 
Towards evening a great number of fire- 
works were cliseharged, which made a 
very fine appearance. 

The next day was the time appointed 
for blowing up the corpse. Dii this occa- 
sion, a quarrel anise between the two 
parties who had pulled the former day ; 
the party which luul been unsuccessful iu- 
Bistiug that, the cables had been cut, and 
not broken, by the opposite party ; they 
therefore presented a petition to the vice- 
roy, requesting that they might have 
another trial at pulling. This was grant- 
ed, upon which, having procured four 
new Europe cables, from the ships in the 
harbour, they re-commenced their trial of 
strength ; however, the party which had 
been victorious before won again, and 
broke the cables of the other, 'fhe un- 
successful party was not yet satisfied, but 
insisted on another trial of strength, the 
following day« That day nqitbe^ pai'^. 
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obtained ilic victory, upon wliidi the vice- 
roy issued an onler to stop the c««itest, 
and to burn the Telopotf tlic next day, 
which was accordingly done. 

Tliat day tliu corpse was burnt in a tem- 
porary house, erected for that purpose, in 
the shape of u with a stage in it 

whicli the colliu was sec to he hiinir. 
'riiis was performed witli suiall rocke ts. 


fixed upon ropes with riiij^s of rattan, so 
as to slide along them, from the top of a 
hill, to the cofliii, wliicli was plaeed on 
the top of another hiU. The rockets be- 
ing discharged,, slided along the ropes, 
over the inlcriiiediate valley, to the coifiii, 
which was set on lire by them, and, with 
its contents, quickly cousuiued.” 


A JOrUNKV 

TO 

LAKE MANASA lid VARA IN IJN-DES, 

A PROVINCE OP I.ITTLE TIBET. 

«v W. MOOIICROKT, Esq. 

(F/'om the Asiatic Researches, f "ol. XI I. J 


fntrofluctorff ^atc by the President. 

I iiAVRuiiich gratification in being en- 
abled to lay before the Society, an extract 
from the journal of our colleague, iMr. 
IVIooreroft., ou a journey to explore tliat 
part of little Tibet in Cliiiiese Tart ary, 
where the shawl goat is pastured ; and to 
visit llie celebrated lake MdnusatCoara ov 
Mapantf, in which tiie Gauges was long 
supjiosed to take its source. 

Undertaken from motives of public 
zeal, to open to Cfieat Britain iiieaus of 
obtaining the materials of tiiC fmest 
woollen fabrie, the arduous ruid perilous 
enterprise, in which Mr. Moorcroft ac- 
companied by Cajitaiii Hearsay engaged, 
and which was prosecuted liy thoiii with 
indefatigable perseverance 'and adinirahlc 
intrepidity, undismayed by tbc difiiculties 
of the way and ibc dangers w'illi winch 
the jealousy of the Nepalese beset them 
on tbeir return, and undeterred by hard- 
ships and privations, and in Mr. Moor- 
croft’s instaiic(‘ by frequent illness, has in 
the result not only accomplished the pri- 
mary object which W’as in view', but lias 
brought an interesting accession of know- 
ledge of a country never before explored, 
and lias ascertained the existence, and 
approximately determined the situation of 
^idnnsartmra, verifying at tiie .same time 
the fact that it. gives origin neither to the 
Ganges, nor to any other of the rivers re- 
puted to flow from it. Mr. IMoorcroft, as 
will be seen, found reason to believe tliat 


the lake has no outlet. Ilia stay, however, 
was too short to allow of his making a 
complete circuit of it: and adverting to 
the difficulty of conceiving the evapor«1flion 
of the lake’s surface in so cold a cliiuarc 
to be equivalent to the influx of water in 
the season of thaw from the sinTOUitding 
inoimrains, it may be coiijectureil, that, 
although no river run from it, nor any 
outlet appear at the level at which it was 
seen by Mr. Moorcroft, it may have some 
drain of i(s superfluous watci-s, when 
inorcswohi, and at ius greatest elevation, 
and may then perljap.s coiuiiiuriicate wifii 
Kiuraii lake, (in wdiich llu; Setlfj takes ifs 
.source) conforiiiahly with t!io oral iiifor- 
iiiution received by our travellers. 

Journal. 

May 2r»///. — At Jdsbi-Marii wc left 
the road to HhailriMat’h, which crosses 
tilt Dauli a little more than a cos above 
the town. At the junction of the Vishim- 
Gaiiga with the J>auli, both rivers lose 
their names ; and tlic united streani.s form 
the Alaeananda, the course of which lias 
bmi bt'fore mentioned. As the roail to 
Jdsiii-Mat’h is knbwm by the siirvey.s of. 
the gentlemen flepiitcf] l>y (.’oloncl C>>Ie- 
broke, 1 have not been very particular iu 
describing it but, as the road to Nlii 
and onwards is new ground to Einro{)oa:is, 
1 shall follow it with more exactness. 

• For ilie Name reaec*:* 1; n ou'ittai; 
abridgment. C. 
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The principal part of the minutes of 
our route is taken from the note book of 
Mr. Hearsay, who carried the compass 
and brought up the rear accompanied by 
Harkh Dev, and who engaged on setting 
out, to execute this part. Heark Pev 
Pandit was directed to stride the whole of 
the road at paces equal to four feet each. * 

Our road lay along the left bank of ll»c 
Dauli, lilt generally at the di.-itance of at 
least a cds. The road was pleasant but 
the heat was greater than might have been 
expected, seeing that the summits of the 
mountains very near us were covered with 
snow. 

I'lie rocad was frequently crossed by 
small streams of water, of which several 
issue from stone conduits now out of re- 
pair. Wc .saw people sowing the Lai Sag 
or Ainaranthiis Gangeticus, a vegetable 
apparently much used by the moun- 
taineers. 

Wheat was nearly ready to cut, and 
land.s under the plough. The ears of the 
wheat particularly long and bearded. 

About a cds before we reached the 
ground for encampment we met our car- 
riers returning, who said that tl;ey had 
executed their task, but liad received 
neither victuals nor money. It appears to 
me that the Cliaudri of Jdslii Mat’ll, who 
received our advances and uiidertook to 
supply the people, will keep the whole 
money for his own use and press the un- 
fortunate villagers to carry our baggage. 

Some mountains near us, whose tops 
were covered with snow when we first 
came, were in the evening nearly bare. 

At half past eleven reached the town of 
Daragaon ; and not finding good shade 
went on higher, above three quarters of a 
mile, without being much more success- 
ful. 

The cultivated lands, in the middle of 
which is the village of Baragaon, run half 
way up the hill, where the forest region 
begins with small trees, becoming thicker 
and higher as it ascends ; aud the very 
summit is fringed with pines aud the ma- 
jestic and fine overtopping c^lar.f 

27th. — In the afternoon the Negi came 
to say that on the following morning, he 

• The P«ndit*e meuare of the roed would pro* 
teUly have been more correct, had he been di- 
rected lo step his usual and natural paces, the 
length of which might have been easily dcttriain- 
cd with precision by a small trial. C. . 
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would have people to take oiir baggage to 
'Japdbaii, a village about three c6s distant, 
from wliviicc we should proceed onwards 
the following day. 

28th — Uesumc our journey, leaving 
our ground at (>“ 30* theim. sunrise 58^'. 
Pass by a Saiiga over Hie Dauli, and at 
3096’ pacl^s reach our ground a little below 
tile almost deserted village of Tapdban, 
placed on the brow of a iiiil surmounted 
by wood.s of pine, cedar aud cypress.* A 
considerable stream fiilli into the Dauli 
below the village; and by the side of tliih* 
is a smali rivulet of tepid water.— Tliis 
current mixes with the cold .si ream before 
it reaches the Dauli, aud i.ssues from 
some rojigh gt'bund in the face of a rock. 
The heal of the water secuned to be very 
agreeable to tadpoles, which had deserted 
tlie colder .stream to take refuge in llii^. 

1 observed a common plant something 
resembling hiitiher’s broom, which was 
saiti to be the Seibaruu, from which the 
mountaineers make a paper that i.s sold 
at Sirinagar and Almora, .ind fiom tliencc 
fimls its way Into Hindustan although not 
ill large quantity. — Tiie bankers employ 
it for their bills of exchange or Hfindis in 
preference to any otlier kind, as the ink 
does not sink further into its substance, 
than is necessary to retain* the writing, as 
it does not imbibe water readilyj and 
relatively to its rhickiiess is much stronger 
than any other kind of paper. As connect- 
ed with paper, I must hcreobscive, that 
the layers of the bark of bircli arc used by 
the natives to write upon and they bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very 
v/ell. The leaves are called Bhoj-patr, 
The bark of the birch is used atLnc’kuau 
for covering the wires of hfika-siiakes. 

,29th. — Settle to give Jowai* Sinh 26 
rupees in full of all taxes and demands to 
be made upon us until we reaclrtlie fron- 
tier ; for which be gave a receipt on 
birch paper ; having previously put aside 
a fee of five rupees for the part he bore 
in tlie transaction. As our carriers came 
in a very sttaggling manner from the vil- 
lages whence they had been pressed, we 
could not leave the ground till 8. At 
6816 paces reach a hut taken possession 
of by our semnts. This is computed to 
be seven cds from Tapdban. 


* Probably % ipeclei of pine, well at tliat 
whl(h Mr. Mnorcroft denominates cedar. C. 
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After having reached the top of the first 
mountain, Mr. Hearsay, who had gone 
before me, killed a very thin yellow snake, 
about ei^llrecn iiiehes in length. I found 
it had the poisonous fang, but it is asserted 
that snakes and all otlier venomous rep- 
tiles are very scarce in this part ot the 
country. However, on taking up the car- 
pet on which I liad slept, a black scorpion 
came from nmler it. 

A warm spring, which we passed eJirly 
in this <lay*s march, issues from the rock 
on the right of the road in a .stream of 
about five iiiclu'S across and tliree deep, 
and tfirew up a small cloud of .steam. At 
it.s escape the lieat tvas so great that the 
finger could not hear being dipped In it 
more tliaii two or three seconds. The 
thermometer having been carried for- 
Avards, wc were prevented from ascertain- 
ing the leiuperalure : however no insccl.s 
were in or about it, and some plants 
which luul fallen into it near the middle 
of the current were killed and seemed 
parboiled. 'Die pebbles in its bed, and 
the vegoiahlo snb.slances which were 
iminer.'^ed in it, were covered with a yel- 
low coat, and those which had been taken 
out and become dry were likewise coated 
with a white earthy substance having lit- 
tle taste : however the water itself was 
slightly ansiere, and I apprehiuid contain- 
ed iron without any other mixture. The 
tepid ^trcam at Ta/whan which is miicli 
lower and not half a mile distant proba- 
bly pnicced.s from the same ionree with 
tills, and is cooled in its progress to the 
place at which it esi'apes below. 1 saw 
no a[)pearanee of volcano in this or any 
other iiiouiitaiii which I have yet met 
with ; but many abound with minerals ; 
and pyrites are fouinl in great abundance. 

Clo.se to this pla, e the road was broken 
by a recent slip, and we had to pas.s upon 
the crumbling surface. The road tiiis day 
was in many parts very fatiguing. In one 
place a slip of earth had laid bare a large 
surface of rock, whicli had been formerly 
covereti by the road ; and as It sloped to 
the river with a sharp de.scent, it requir- 
ed every exeition and care to guard against 
a slip of about a bund red feet into a 
current, which dashed with great force 
amongst fragments of marble, which in 
two or three points actually formed 
u bridge across the stream. In ano- 
ther part we were obliged to climlf up 
Anatic Journ. — No. 23. 


the face of a rock nearly perpendicular, 
and on which, irregularities for the toe 
to hang upon, were at a most inconveni- 
ent di.stance. My left foot having slipped 
off one of them, 1 lay for a few scQpnds 
upon the poise, but a snatch at a clump 
of grass, whicli on being seized, luckily 
did not give way, and a sudden spring, 
brought me to a comparatively safe spot, 
with the lo.ss of some skli^from my knee4 
and elbow.s, and some reiits in my trow- 
sens and .'»leevt*s. Sometimes points of 
rock pnyccted l<» the edge of the river, 
and these were turned by rude staircases 
made of wood and stone. Retiring an- 
gles were passed by inclined planes form- 
ed by a tree bring lairl on points .of stone 
on eai‘h side of the angle, and loose stones 
were thrown fnmi tlic wood to the rock. 
For a moment the eye could not quit tlie 
roail iyul suffer the feel to proceed, with- 
out ri.sk of accidents '; and yet a trifling 
expcii.se would render the road in general 
passable, although it woiild always be 
liable to be injured by the failing of the 
rocks above. 

Wlnni we Inid reached the custom house 
on the middle of the mountain immedi- 
ately beyond a Stwga by which we crossed 
the Hauniy wc found one of our sircars 
who wa.s detained by three men and as 
many women, a.s pledge for the payment 
of duties on the passage of our baggiige. 
The receipt written upon a slip of birch 
bark was no sooner beheld by the most 
riotous of the men, than he ceased to at- 
tempt any further molestation, although 
it was clear that he had not read its coii- 
tciit.s. As however one fellow was still 
a little impertinent, my friend insisted 
upon his relieving a caiTier from his load, 
which he actually took part of the way up 
the hill ; and then slipping from under 
the load slid down a face of rock, and 
though old, skipped away from point to 
point of a rough road with the agility of 
a deer. A.s many loads were left behind, 
it was deemed prudent to take the third 
man along with u.s as an hostage for their 
safe passage. As he went along, he told 
us that the Chaudri Calyan, had fanned 
the customs of this place for five hundred 
rupees a year ; and that the woman, who 
was so clamorous, was one of his wives, 
of whom he had seventeen. The othei 
two women were her slaves. 

To a poor wotffaii, who had had muck 

Vot. IV. 3 M 
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difficulty in carrying her burthen over a 
very rough road, I gave a Timdihd, which 
in a few minutes was taken away from 
her by a man whom I supposed to be her 
husband. On learning that he was no 
relation, I got it from him, sent him 
about his business, and returned the coin 
to the woman ; but when she departed, I 
had tlie mortification of observing him at 
a considerable ilistaiice start from a place 
of concealment and again force the money 
from her. This man was a Zemindar of 
the village in which the poor woman lived, 
and though he had been obliged by the 
to can-y a load, he still exercised 
his potty tyranny over one more defence- 
less than himself. 

The gratification of the calls of hunger 
seems to be the first object amongst the 
jiihahitaiits of a ruiiiitry, which, if under 
a well regulated government, would be 
capable of exporiiiig a surplus of provi- 
sions. At Ttipoban^ a stout young fellow 
offered himself to be my slave for life if 1 
would only feed him. Although 1 want- 
ed not his services, and did not much 
like his appearance, yet his appeal w'as 
too forcible to be resisted ; and 1 there- 
fore engaged to give him food fur Ills 
services. 

30tli. Obliged to halt for the purpose 
of collecting carriers ; which was diffi- 
cult, as the villages in this part of the 
country lU’C small and distant from each 
other. 

3lst. As this day my companion and 
myself separated, and lie had along with 
him the compass, and the young Pandit 
who measured the road, I shall make 
extracts from his notes of the route, and 
afterwards notice iiiy deviation from it. 

* At 1381 paces; tops of mountains co- 

* vered with snow in every direction. At 
‘ 2297, cross a rivulet which comes from 

* E. — Snowy mountains in that direction 

* quite close. At 2137, coiiimciice ns- 

* cending the most tremendous place I 

* ever saw. At 2783, dX:sc(md to bed of 

* Dauli river, most thankful that I am 
^ once more safe — was obliged to take off 

* shoes and stockings. At 7610, rc.'ich 

* our halting place. Ten hours uikiii the 

* march. The coolies mostly women ar- 
< rived at the same time. 'Ihe Dauli much 

* redact in breadth ; but the current 

* very strong : with a small exception, 
f ite general course has been to the S.W.’ 


I left our ground at forty minutes past 
five. From the bridges across the Dauli^ 
having been swept away last year, and not 
reinstated, a new road has been made by 
the goatherds along the sides and over 
the tops.of the niomi tains which overlook 
the river. I'liis has first been worked in- 
to a track by the goats, and in the worst 
places strengthcnetl by fragments of 
stones thrown in heaps somewhat imi- 
tating rude flights of stops. The patli in 
various places, foriuerl by pieces of stone 
which jut out, overhangs the edge of the 
water and seldom retires so far from it as 
to give a cliaiiee ni the traveller escaping 
from rolling down to the river, should lie 
have the iiiisfortiiue to make a false step ; 
and the footing was very insecure from 
small stones beang mixed with much loose 
earth. Just on allainiiig the summit T 
met a large flock of goats h)Hded, and 
was glad to find a secure corner until the 
whole had passed. 1 observed, tliat goats 
when laden climb up places however ap- 
parently difficult without hesitation ; but 
they do not like to go down steep decli- 
vities ; for whether they descend straight 
down or sideways, the load urges them 
forward quicker than they like, and as 
there is no belly-bajid, ji frequently tum- 
bles off, and is the cause of the animal 
being carried down the steep sides of 
liills and lost. Goats cast a look of in- 
quiry at strangers and pass on leism*ely ; 
but sheep generally stop, and, after one 
has either been driven onwards or gone 
of his own accord, the rest follow with 
precipitancy, and frequently lose their 
loads by their hurry. 

Crossing this niomitain took up an hour 
and a quarter. I laving mounted a height, 
which thougli short, was steep and rug- 
ged, I was somewhat coiifoiimied by the 
.<«ight of a steep and bare slope of stone 
about one hundred feet deep running to 
the bed of the river without any path, and 
w'ith a surfiice so smooth as to excite a 
doubt whether 1 could reacli the bottom 
ill any other way than by sliding, which 
would have been too rapid to be safe : 
the more especially at the stop must have 
taken place amongst stones in the bed of 
the river. By taking off my stockings, 
pressing the spike of my staff into little 
dips in the stone, and catching at a friend- 
ly tuft of grass which occasionally pre- 
sented itself near one edge, 1 got to the . 
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base nearly at the same time with the old 
Pandit, whose activity would have more 
surprised me had I not known tliat he 
had been bred in the mountains of Ka- 
tnaon. Just as we had congratulated our- 
selves oil our escape, we saw two other 
paths, one higher up and another lower 
down under a ledge of the rock, which 
soved the rest of our party, save two of 
the Pandit’s hill people, from the dangers 
of this road. 

Soon after descending the slope, I over- 
took a woman who had becMi presM*d by 
the XJji to carry a load. She said 
that her nieasure of misery was full, and 
that she was resolved to emigiate iiito 
Javdr, where oppression was lua so 
grievous as here. 

Seeing our carriers who had r-t o ted 
about three quarters of an hour ht lore 
me, siiVporting themselves on the ledge 
of a rock, which overhung the river ;it a 
great height, by clinging with their hands 
to the stones on the face of the mouulain, 
and that at length they aetually stopped, 
I was induced to make tiie experiment of 
going round by a winding path, under an 
idea that 1 should clTect it in nearly as lit- 
tle time as would be spent in piissiiig over 
the broken path of rock. INlr. Hearsay 
coining after me, ami finding that the 
carriers preferred the short, but more 
dangerous road, to the long one, resolv- 
ed to attempt it ; and assuredly I sliould 
have done the same, had I known the 
■ length and roughness of that wliieti 1 ae- 
tually took. Mr. Hearsay and a large 
portion of the carriers went over the 
rock without accident : but at one point 
the courage of my khaiisaniiiii failed ; for, 
on missing footing with one leg, he shriek- 
ed violently and sunk down almost .sense- 
less upon a point of stone, with one leg 
hanging down over the abys.s, calling out 
that he w'as lost. Mr. Hearsay was at 
hand and assisted him most opportunely, 
along with the Pandit. One w^omaii car- 
ried four burthens at differciit times for 
her less rourageoas companions; and a 
bearer was also of 'some use ; but at length 
became so alarmed as only to be capable 
of proceeding by being steadied by an end 
of his turban being tied round his waist, 
and the other end secured by the youug 
Paudit as he proceeded in front. 

The horrors of this road were very 

ffreat, and ought so to have been to Jds- 
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tify passing by such a road as that which 
I followed. For it cost me the labour of 
two liours to attain the top of the first 
mountain which I had to scale, and al- 
though the path consisted of lines of zig 
zag not more than fen or twelve feet in 
length, at angles so .sharp, that in a 
length of twenty-four feet not more 
than ten feet were gaindl in actual as- 
cent, yet even tliis progress was not 
made except by clinging with the bauds 
to .‘^liriihs, roots of trees, clumps of grass 
and clods of earth ; taiid sometimes from 
the obliquity of the path, it i'e(|iiired me to 
creep on liands and knees to prevent slip- 
ping. Near the summit of tlie mounUiin, 
the patli divided ; and a mountaineer, 
whom we met, as we thought. opi>ortiine- 
ly, at this point, advised the lower one ; 
though from the accounts of portor.s and 
servants who took the upper one, the lat- 
ter wa.s easier but a little longer. 

Hi d(‘sccmling Hie inoniituiii a grand 
view opened from the S.IO. consisting of a 
vista formed by two sides of mountains 
composing a glen, down which ran a largo 
straaiii. One slope was enriched by a fo- 
rest which reached to the clouds; the 
other covered by scanty pa.stiiragc for 
about four hundred yards ; when it was 
overhung by a sleep face of barren rock 
of im:ticiisc height, and the upper part of 
the vale was shut up by a peak of still 
higher iiiountain, tlie ba.se of which was 
sprinkled with cypress, and the top whit- 
ened with snow. 

After a tedious march of two hours 
more, through a forest of cedars and 
cypress*, of which many would have beren 
large enough for iiiaiumasts of first rates, 

I came to a Sanga across the stream 
whiph ran down the valley. From this 
point 1 ascended tlie hill surmoiiiitcd by 
the bare sheet of rock, by a goat path, 
and had to cross an avalanche which was 
scarcely settled ; every now and then a 
piece of stone rolling down its face and 
bringing with it, currents of earth, 'flie 
path was narrow, occasionally going over 
a surface a little rounded, which in som« 
slight degree masked the tremendous de- 
clivity below, aud sometimes skirting its 
very verge. At one spot, on a ledge of 
rock, the old Pandit hesitated and retired 
into a hollow. However, having the ad- 
vance^ he sumuioned up courage, and 
* Plnet, see a nute above. 

3 M 2 
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pMsed the cause of his fears ; this was 
formed by an angular piece of rock having 
slipped out of the ledge or cornice on 
which we were W’ulking ; and a piece of 
stone, which just, and only just, rested 
with both ends on the opposite edges of 
the gap, shewed a precipice of a depth 
sufficient to alarm the anxiety of a per> 
son who had not been much accustomed 
to the mountainous paths of this country. 
After clambering over fragments of stone 
which had fallen from the licights, wc 
came to a point of rock, whence we had 
• a complete view of the declivity over 
which we had to pass ; and this part was 
to me more diUlcult than any other, how- 
ever I reached the bottom of the hill with- 
out injury. 1 learnt that i had gone four 
cds, and had not made above half a mile 
of head w'ay. From tlie fatigue of this 
detour, I was so enfeebled as to be under 
the necessity of halting live or six times 
in ascending a steep mountain, and oblig- 
ed to creep on my hands and knees for a 
great distance, not liaving sullicieiit c«n- 
fulciice in my legs. My knees tottered, 
and 1 was frequently attacked with such 
a violent pain in the rigiit knee, as for a 
second or two ahnost deprived me of the 
use of the limb. 1 inucli suspect that 
I hail lost my road. In creeinng 
along 1 certainly made a wrong choice, 
ad I found myself at once upon the 
brink of a precipice, on the very an- 
gle of a rock which <»vcrhung it, and a 
slit in the stone sliewcd me my danger at 
the very moment 1 was about to place my 
hand upon a fragment wliich the weight 
would probably have dislodged, and car- 
ried me along with it ; at this moment 
the recollection of the danger produces an 
involuntary shiver. After some time I 
got into a tolerably good path, and found 
iny companion, and the greatest part of 
the party, waiting my arrival by the side 
of a cool stream of excellent water. 

'fhe latter part of our inarch was not 
good: but this road, .although almost 
CVCI 7 where else it would have been deem- 
ed impassible except for goats, was good 
in comparison with that which constitut- 
ed the labour of the morning. This has 
certainly been the most severe day's work 
we have had ; and yet I compute the ac- 
tual distance^ including the four cds of- 
dotour, cannot have exceed^ thirteen 
cds. 


The ordinary road is not particularly 
difficult or dangerous ; and all the risk of 
life which T have mentioned, inconveni- 
ence to the inhabitants of the country, 
and impediment to commerce, are created 
for want of Sangas which might be made 
for one hundred rupees : but the present 
government does nothing to ameliorate 
the state of the country, or to increase 
the happiness of its subjects in these dis- 
tricts. 

Jttne 1st. — Commenced our march at 
7-30. At 2345 paces the river becomes a 
succession of rapids, and lias its channel 
diminished -to about twenty yards in 
breadth. At 3407 ]iaces we pass two 
caves, a small and a large one. The Dauli 
aimut eighteen yards broad. At 10,071 
paces conic to s<»ine cedars v and halt. 
The Dauii much reduced. 

At our place of encampment, a black 
scorpion was brouglit, and was said to 
be harmless : howcvxT, on pulling off his 
sting and pressing it, a large drop of a thin 
milk coloured fluid escaped from its 
point. 

On tlic top of a liigh mountain thinly 
sprinkled with wonnwood, dwarf cypres- 
ses*, and a kind of furze, blocrks of mar- 
ble and hard stones were scattered about 
in every direction, which seemed to con- 
tain minerals ; and 1 am much deceived, 
if I did not, see some veins of silvcr-f' in 
strata of quartz. I had no instruments 
to break stones with, nor did 1 see 
any small fragments vvhich 1 could witli 
cunveiiience place in my girdle. I was 
obliged therefore rather to leave this 
point unsettled, than to expose myself 
to the suspicion of coining into the coun- 
try in search of precious metals. The 
surfaces of many of the hardest stones, 
on this side of the Paie^kande, are stud- 
ded with small red crystals which pro- 
ject ; at first view, one is disposed to take 
them for garnets ; but they are not trans- 
parent. They are so flrmly imbedded in 
the substance of the stone which serves 
as matrix to them, that they cannot be 
raised by any common instrument in a 
perfect state, so that I could not count 
their faces. 

• Plncf. j 

' t Perhaps Mica*. C.- 

(To be eentimsed^ 
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THE LEGEND 

OF 

THE DESCENT OF GUNGA- 

[From the Ramayana of T'almiki.) 


Priija-t»uti being gone, Ehugoe-rutlia, 
O llauiti, witli uplifted arm, without sup- 
port, witliout a helper, immoveable as a 
dry tree, and feeding on air, iruiaiticd 
day and night on the tip of his great 
toe, upon the afflicted earth. A full 
year having now elapsed, the hiishaiirt of 
Coma, and the lord of animals, vvlio is 
reverenced by all worhls, said to the king, 
“ I am propitious to thee, () chief of 
nien; I will accomplish thy utmost de- 
sire.’*. To him the sovereign replied, 
O Hura, receive Guiiga.** lihiirga,* 
thus addressed, replied, “ 1 will perform 
thy desire ; 1 will receive her on my 
head, the daughter of the luuuiitain.'* 
Mulicswura, then, mounting on the 
summit of IJimuvut, addressed Guiiga, 
the rive in the asther, saying, 

“ Descend, () Guiiga !’* 'I’he eldest daugh- 
ter of llimuvut, iulored by Uie univei^e, 
haring heard the wonls of the lord of 
Gomii, was filled with auger, and assnm- 
iug, O Hama, a form of amazing size, 
with iusupportahle celerity, fell fium the 
air upon the. au.spiciou.s head of Siva. 
The goddess (iimga, irre.si.<tible, thought 
within herself, I will hear down Sun- 
kura with my stream, and enter IV.tala.** 
The divine Hura, the three eyed god, was 
awMrc of her pnoid resolution, and being 
angry, determined to prevent her design. 
The purifier, falhii upon the sacred head 
of Roodra, was detained, O Rama, in 
the reec.«.ses of the orb of his .Inta, re- 
Acmbljug Himuvut, and wa.s unable, by 
the greatest efTorLs, to descend to the 
earth. From tlie borders of the orb of 
his Juta, the goddi^ss could not obtain 
regress, but waudered there for many 
series of years. Thus situated, Rliugce- 
rutha behold her wandering there, and 
again engaged in severe austerities. With 
these austerities, O son of Rughoo, 
Hura being greatly pleased, discharged 
Ounga towards the lake Viudoo. In her 
flowing forth seven streams were prd- 
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duced. Three of these streams,* beau- 
tiful, filled with water conveying happi- 
ness, Hladiiice.'f' Havunee,J amlNuliiiee,§ 
directed their course eastward ; while 
Soochukshoo,|| Seeta,^ and Siiidhoo,** 
three pellucid mighty rivers flowed to the 
we.st. The seventh nf these sti'eams fol- 
lowed king Rhugee-riitha. The royal 
sage, the illustrious Rhugee-ruthu, seat- 
ed on a rcsplcinlant car, led the way, 
while Gunga followrtl. Pouring down 
from the sky u{M)n tlie head of Siinkurs^ 
and afterward upon the eart!i,her streams 
rolled along witii a clear shrill sound. 
The earth w'as willingly chosen by tlie 
falling fishes, the turtles, tiic purpoi.ses, 
and the birds. The royal sages, the 
Giindhurvas, the Yukshas, and the Sid- 
dhas, beheld her falling from the set||cr 
to the cartli ; y(?a the gods, immeasure- 
able in power, filled with surprise, came 
thither with chariots resembling a city, 
horsc.s, and elephants, and litters, dcsi- 
rou.s of Slicing the wonderful, and unpa- 
ralleled de.sceiit of Gunga into the Wfirld- 
Irradiated by tlie descending gods, and 
the splendor of their orjiaineins, the 
cloudless atmos[)here shone with the 
sideiidor of an In.i ilred .sim.s, while by 
the troubled porpoises, the serpents, and 
the fishes, the air \va.s corrnseaied as witli 
lightnings. 'I'hrough the wliite foam of 
the vvattT.s, spreading in a ihonsaiid di- 
ri^ctions, and the flights of water fowl, 
the atmosphere appearc'd filled with axi- 
tumrial clouds. The water, pure from 
defilement, falling from the head of 
Sniiknra, and thence to the earthy ran 
in sonic places wiiJi a rapitl stream, in 
others in a tortuous current; here widely 
spreading, there descending into caverns, 
and agani spouting upward; in some 


* Literally, *• three Guiigas.*' Whererer a 
part of Gunga flows, it is dignified with her 
name ; thus the Hindoos say the Gunga of- Pru^ 
yaga. &c. 

t Thegiver of joy* t The purifier. 

I Abounding with water. K Beautiful eyed. 

^ Whitt . *• Probably the Indus, 
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places it moved slowly, stream uniting beheld liis ancestors, reduced to ashes. 


with stream, while repelled in others, it 
rose upwards, and again fell to the earth. 
Knowing its purity; tltc sages, the Guild- 
hurras, and the inhabitants of the earth, 
foiichcd the water, fallen from the body 
f)f Blniva.* Those who, through a curse, 
liad fallen from heaven to earth, having 
jicrformcd ablution in this stream, became 
free from sin. Cleansed from sin by this 
water, and restored to happiness, they 
f ntered the sky, and returned again to 
heaven. i$y this illustrious stream was 
the world rejoiced ; and by performing 
ablution in Gunga, became free from im- 
purity. 

The royal sage Bhugec-riitlia, full of 
energy, went before, seated on his re- 
spletidetii car, while Gunga followed 
after. The gods, O Hama, with the 
s^es, the Dityas, the Danuvas, the 
Ilakshuscs, the chief Giindhurvas, and 
Yuksiias, with the Kinnurus, the chief 
serpents, and all the I^psuras, together 
with the aquatic animals, following the 
chariot of Uhiigee>riUha, attended Gunga. 
Whither king Bhiigee>rutlia went thither 
went the renowned Gunga, the chief of 
streams, the destroyer of all sin. 

After this, Gunga in her course inun- 
dated the sacrificial ground of (lie great 
Juhnoo, of astonishing <lceds, who was 
then ofTei'ing sacrifice. Juhnoo, O Hag- 
hiiva, perceiving her pride, enraged, 
drank up the whole of the waiter of 
Gunga ; a most astonish ing deed ! At 
this the gods, the Oundhiirvas, and the 
sages, exceedingly surprised, adored the 
great Juhnoo, the most excellent of men, 
and named Giqiga the daughter of this 
great sage. The illustrious chief of men, 
pleased, discharged Gunga from his ears. 
Having liberated her, he, recognizing the 
great Bhugee-nitha, the chief of kings, 
then present, duly honored him, and 
returned to the place of sncrificc. From 
this did Gunga, the daughter of Juhooo, 
obtain the name Jahnuycc. 

Gunga now went forward again, fol- 
lowing the chariot of Hbiigee-rutha. 
Having reached the sea, the chief of 
streams proceeded to Fatal a, to accom- 
plish the work of Bhugee-rutha. The 
wise and royal sage, having with great 
labour- conducted Gunga thither, there 


Then, O chief of Rughoo*s race, that 
heap of ashes, bathed by the excellent 
waters of Gunga, and purified from sin, 
the sous of tlie king obtained heaven. 
Having arrived at the sea the king, 
followed by Gunga, entered the subter- 
raneous regions, where lay the sacred 
ashes. After these, O llama, had been 
laved by the water of G;ui.:;a, Bruhma, 
the lord of all, thus addressctl the king . 
“ O chief of men, tliy predecessors, the 
sixty thousand sons of the great Sugura, 
arc all delivered by iliee : and the great 
and perennial rcei'pt aide of water, called 
by Sugura’s name, shall henceforth he 
universally known by the appellation of 
Sagura.* As loii<., O king, as the wa- 
ters of the sea coniiiiue in the earth, so 
long shall the soii> of Suguva remain iu 
heaven, in all the splendor of gods. 
This Gunga, Okie.;, shall be thy eldest 
daughter, knoivn iliroiighout the three 
worlds ^by the name) liliagee-ruthee ; 
aud because she passed through tiie earth, 
the chief of rivers shall be called Ciiiigat 
throughout the universe. (She shall also 
be) called Triputhaga ou accouiit of her 
proceeding forward iu three different 
directions, watering the three worlds. 
Thus is she luimed by the gods aud the 
sages : she is eulled Gunga, () sovereign 
of the Vasyas, on account of her flow- 
ing through Gang and her third name, 
O thou observer of vows, is Bhagce- 
ruthcc. O accomplished one, through 
aliectiuii 10 thee, and regard to me, 
these names will remain : as long a*? 
Gunga, the great river, shall remain in 
the world, so long shall thy deathless 
fame live throughout the universe. O 
lord of men, O king, perform here the 
funeral rites of all thine ancestors. Re- 
linquish thy vows,§ O king. Tliis de- 
vout wish of theirs was not ohtaiued by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief 
amoug the pious ; not by Uugsooiiian, 
unparalleled in the universe, so earnestly 
desiring the descent of Guiiga, O be- 
loved one, was this object of desire ob- 

* Sagura is one of the most rommon* names 
fur the sea which the Hindoos have. 

t From tlie root gum, signifying to go« 

t The cnrili. 

I The tni of thy vows it accomplished, theie« 
fore BOW relinquish thy vows of bciug aa 
ascetic. 


• Siva, the cxitteBt, 
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talned ; nor, O possessor of prosperity, 
O sinless one, could she bo (obtained) 
by thine illustrious father Dwilecpa, the 
Kajurshi eminently accomplished, whose 
energy was equal to that of a Muhurshi, 
and who, established in all the virtues of 
the Kshiitras, in sacred austerities equalled 
myself. This great design has been fully 
accomplished by thee, O chief of men ; 
thy fame, the blessing so much desired, 
will spread throughout the world, t) 
.subduer of ( '.< luies, this <h‘sccnt of 
tiuiiga has bi-i u eflrc*ctc*d by thee. Tfiis 
Gunga is the great abode of virtue : hy 
this deed thou art heeonie possessed of 
the divinity itself. Tu this stream con- 
stantly bathe thyself, O chief of men ; 
purihed, O most excellent of mortals, he 
a partaker of the fruit of holiness ; per- 
form llie funeral eerenionies of all tliy 
ancestors. May hlessing attend tfiee, 
<) chief of men : ‘I return to heaven.** 
The renowned one, the sovereign of the 
g<ids, tlie sire of the universe, having 
thus spoken, returned to heaven. 

King llhugee-rutlia, il»e royal sage, 
having performed th<i funeral ceremonies 
of the desceudanis of ►Sugura, in proper 


order of succession, according to the 
ordinance ; the renowned one, having 
also, O chief of men, performed the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and purified him- 
self, returned to his own city, where he 
governed the kingdom. Having (again), 
O Raglmva, possessed of abundant wealth, 
obtained their king, his people rejoiced ; 
their sorrow was completely removed ; 
they increased in wealth and prosperity, 
and were fre*‘d from disease. 

llius, O Hama, has the story of Gunga 
been related at large by me. May pros- 
perity attend thec; may every good be 
thine. 'Phe evening is fast receding. 
He who causes this rulalioiii securing 
wealth, fame, longevity, posterity, and 
heaven, to he heard among the brahmans, 
tne Kshutriyas, or the other tribes of 
iiicn, his ancestors rejoice, anil to him 
arc the gods propitious ; and he who 
hears this admirable story of the de- 
scent of Giinga, ensuring long life, shall 
obtain, O Kakootstha, nil tlie wishes of 
his heart. All hLs sins shall be destroy- 
ed, and liis life and fame he abiindautly 
prolonged. 


LIEUTENANT STUAllT'S NAUIIATIVE 

OF TH* 

DEFEAT OF HYDER ALLY BY THE MAHRATTAS. 


In the admirable work of Colonel Mark 
Wilks, ‘ Historical Sketches of the South of 
India,' V^ol. 2, p. 147, is a note respecting 
** an Enaih'/i (tmiit'tmtn afterwards known 
by the appellation of f/’alkiftg Stuarty* 
who comniatided one of the corps (»f Hy- 
dcr’s army, on the day when he was de- 
feated in his retreat from Mailcota by the 
Mahrattas in 1771. The fiillowing is the 
relation of the alTair by Lieut. Stuart. 

Bv way of introduction to the battle, 
I must inforiii you of the .situation of the 
two armies previous thereto. Hyder 
whose army consisted of fourteen thousand 
infantry, and six thousand horse, had eii* 
l^enched himself in the jungles of Mail 
cota, and the Mahratta army consisting 
of eighty thousand horse, had encircled 
the jungle, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to force the lines. Hyder thus surround- 


ed was cut off from all supplies, which 
necessitated him to resolve on quitting 
that place, and march to liis capital about 
ten miles distant from thence, on the last 
day of .April at seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning. He coniiiianded the execution of 
design in the following manner to 
delude the enemy, he orderc<l fires to be 
lighted at that liuiir (the usual time with 
tlic sepoys of cooking supper) and instant- 
ly began his march, placing the baggage 
in the front, and Ibriuiiig his army in a 
single line for the coiiveniency of passing 
the defile leading out of those jungles ; the 
narrowness of which made it four o’clock 
in the morning before the army had clear- 
ed it, and arrived in the plain ; where he 
formed in two lines, and pursued the 
route he thought free from any of the ene- 
my’s out parties ; but scarce had he 
marched two miles from the mouth of tlie 
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defilc> when the right wing of his first 
line, discovered a party of the enemy’s 
horse encamped, which tliey immediately 
began to tire upon, who thereupon lied ; 
Hyder foreseeing that this would alarm 
the grand camp of the Mahrattas not 
luore than three miles from the place, 
and that he must expect an engagement 
in the luoruing ; made his dispositions 
cordingly. Me onU red the baggage to be 
collected in as square a body as they could ^ 
he then formed the cavalry about him, 
and the infantry about the cavalry, placing 
‘ tbe spearmen and rocket boys at the an- 
gles, in this iiiaiitifr forming a grand 
square ; in the rear face of which 1 had 
the honor to command four of his prime 
battalions, in the vacancies of which he 
prowded all the artillery he could. Or- 
ders w'ere given tr> the cavalry, that should 
any sci)oy quit his rank, they should cut 
him down without asking any questions. 
Day returning, according to expectation, 
the whole Mahrattu army appeared in the 
rear, being within comiiiou shot. We sa- 
luted them with all the artillery, upon 
which they halted, finding themselves too 
near, and we ke|)t on our march. About 
right o’clock they began to diviile into 
small parties, and rode full gallop to 
within a hundred yards of us, which I 
saw was only to draw' away our tiro, how* 
ever they succeoiled, for notwithstanding 
1 had given orders to my Kuropeaii ser- 
geants to cut <lowii any man who pre- 
sumed to fire without order, it liad no ef- 
fect ; for upon two sergeants putting niy 
commands into execution, they swore 
they would iniirder us hat men (as they 
called us), and would have kept their 
oath, but were prevented by the cavalry, 
who killed eight or ten of the must tur- 
bulent, which quieted the iniitiiiy. 
About nine the Malirattas sent a body of 
four thousand picked men to make an at- 
tack on the rear, which they charged 
with great fury, and for the space of four 
minutes engaged sword *iii hand with the 
front rank ; but by tbe lire of the rear 
rank over the two first, assisted also by 
the carbines of Hyder's cavalry, they 
were so much thinned, |haC they were 
obliged, to quit the charge. More than 
half the front rank of this face attacked, 
were killed on our side, and at least a 
ihoupa^A of the Mabrattas ; however 
they made amothcr desperate attack upon 


the same face about eleven o’clock, with 
at least twelve' thousand horse, they were 
repulsed much sooner, and with less loss' 
than tbe other party, for Myder after the 
first attack, had po.stod the rocket boys 
of the- whole army upon the amiles of tlie 
face attacked, and had drawn the artillery 
out of the other faces of the square he- 
hitul these angles, loaded with musket 
grti|)e, so tliat w'beii the Malirattas 
charged, the rocket b4iys left the angles 
to discharge their rockt ts, and the artil- 
lery was run out, which tailing upon the 
flanks of theenciny not only did vast execu- 
tion, but threw them into a confusinri, 
which dispersed them ; theiiitervalsof the 
attacks were always occiijiied wiili parties, 
endeavouring to draw away our fire, mid 
thus the fight continued tijl one oVIock, 
when the artillery of tfie Malirattas arriv- 
ed, cobsisting of tliirty pieces, not less 
than forty-two or rhiriy-two pounders, a 
heavy cannonade then coMnneuced, for 
which jKupose the whole of Hyder's ar- 
tillery, consisting of fifty field pieces, and 
tw'o eightecu pounders was placed iu the 
rear; on this cannonade hoth parties 
seemed tt> rest their fate, ’i'he Maliratta 
artillery did vast exL‘cu!ion as ilyder's ar- 
my xvassoclo.se together; how'evt:r, his 
artillery being belter served, had its ad- 
vantage ; thi.s continued for about half an 
hour, by which lime, Hyder hail nearly 
reached the skirts of a hill, for which he 
apjicnrcd all the morning to be pu.'^liiiig, 
baviiig never halted, but during the txvo 
attacks de.scribed ; the Mahnittas seeing 
the advantage this hill wouid give, him, 
and how near he was to it, fietermined 
that no time was to he h)st ; accordingly, 
they divided imo three bodies, ibe largest 
of wliicli moved .slowly ou to our rear, 
the next gallope«l to our righ face, and 
the third to the left, in order to make a 
general charge. This last party appearing 
before the left face, in which weic placed 
the worst of the stqioys, it immediately 
gave way, and fled for safety up the hill ; 
upon xvhicli the Miihrattas' entered the 
square ; the cavalry of Hyder, who then 
should have opposeil, intimidated at the 
flight of the sepoys, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, and rude over the right 
face of the square to make their escape ; 
the rear being attacked both iu rear and 
front could no longer stand it. Thus vic- 
tory declared for the Mahrattaa^ and a. 
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dreadful slriuirhter bej^an ; the IMahraltas, 
refusing to cive quarter. Hyder, who had 
icinaintd during the continuance of the 
action in the front face of ibc square, 
quitted his horse and ran iiiiincdlately to 
liie hi!l after tiic left face wliieh had 
l)rr»ke, by which early flight lie saved 
l.iniself j descending the other side of the 
hill, he fell in willi a parly of his own 
hoi'ic, who fled with him to his capital ; 


the Malirattas after a slaughter of two 
hours were left masters of the field, with 
all Ilyder's artillery, baggage, treasure^ 
many principal oflicers, and fifty Euro- 
peans, wliom their mercy spared, as 
.slaughter was out of b»'cath in this action. 
Tliirty thousand men were reported to 
lia\'e fallen, but 1 tlunlc^therc were not 
more than 12,000 ; six on the side of Hy- 
der, and six on that of the Mahrattas. 


TEMPLE OF CRUELTY. 


TfiF. Pagoda which stands on the sum- 
mil of the high hill near the fort of My- 
soar, was formerly tlie abode of a deity, 
;i> blood-thirsty in disposition, as in an- 
cient times the Artcini.s of the Taurie 
Clu rsiiucsiis, or the monsters worshipped 
in Ciypras and Lyc.ioniri. lihawani however, 
is whimsical as well as savage. 'I’lie Ihi- 
grin iidiahitants of this place, in onler to 
gralify tlic goddess witli a sacrifice agrcii- 


alde to her appetite, were wont to ni.sli 
out upon travellers, cut oft' their noses, 
and offer them on her ad'irable slirine. 
Hyderiuost rigonnislyprohihited the conti- 
nuance of this custom. Hyder.a .Miisulman, 
proverbial for the stern iigo:ir of his dis- 
position, appears more clement than the 
altars and the creed of the placid, hut 
miserable Hindu. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN ALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Thu following anecdote was commmii- 
caie'd to us by a correspomleut, on whose 
ventcity we can fully depend ; the affair 
wears no aspect of improhaliility, and is 
ijuiie agreeable to the pcdiiical circura- 
iiitaiices of a peojile, vviio regard their so- 
vereign as the successor ot tin’ir prophet, 
and who is to them, as far as liis swonl 
leaches, the deputy of their (h'd. It oc- 
< lined ill August 1816’. 'fwo brothers, 
Oiristians, from Armenia, and bankers 
tin; greatest opulence, had employed 
part of their exuberance in the erection 
of two very inagiiificent houses. The villa 
of Matos stood near the village of Tara- 
pia on the coast of tin; Jllack Sea ; from 
a beautiful valley between two hills it 
was celebrated as enjoying the most de- 
ligl^ul prospect of land and water to be 
met with along tlie coast ; it is stated to 
have cost 1,200 bolehes, about ;^li>0,000. 
One day, tlie ruler of the true believers, 
the Grand Siguior, passing, beheld the 
noble pile ; he inquired the tiaiDe of the 
Iiosse.ssor, and affected to express much 
surprise, when informed, that an Ar- 
meuiuii should be so rich. With n small 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 23. 


retinue, the next week, his Majesty pre- 
sented himsjlf ill the hall of Matos, de- 
lUiuiding, “ where is tlie master of this 
iiunse ?" The Armenian advanced, with 
siibiiiis'^ive humility, and kissed the so- 
vereign’s feet. “ You have a very hand- 
some house, 1 much admire it.” — It Is 
all your owni, most gracious Lord,” re- 
plied the Armenian. “ Ilow miieli did It 
cost,” qnoih his Majesty. Poor *Mafos, 
to prevent loo lieavy a squeeze of his 
purse, which the trembling wn’teli sup- 
posed to be the rlrift of tin* royal 
replied, “ :>0() bolelies ” (about 000). 
The Siguior, in apparent siiri?rise, ex 
claims, “ It cannot be! it is loo cheap ! 
but as it is so, 1 w ill give you tliat sum 
fur it, and not lake it, as you were ofl’er- 
iug, for nothing; take this draft to the 
treasury.” The other costly building, 
the properly o4' Manook, was situated 
ill Pera ; ex{)ciice had not Ix-cii consi- 
dered ill the erei lion of it ; each stone, 
the report runs, was brouxht from Gar- 
lata by 36 men ; the b ;tms were 3 
fleet wide, and 40 long ; it excited pe^ 
iieral curiosity and admiration. The 

Vox., IV. 8 N 
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Captain Pacha visited it privately ; )ic 
demaiidcfl an interview witli the master. 
Manook, being banker to the Sultan’s 
mother, did not pay all j)n)jH:r ret^pcct, 
and make his appearance. ‘‘ Never iiiiml,” 
aaid the Ihishaw, “ I only came to see 
the houSfc.” Jhira^eil, he waits on the 
Sultan, praises the house, anil insi niui 


the pride and. Insolent manner of the 
owner, a Christian, to a Turk.<^ Two 
weeks or so afterwards, the hanking ac- 
counts of some village rents were to bo 
audited ; that done, the Sidtan ordcreil 
him to be exiled to Cyprus, and his house 
to be confiscated, 
s 


PlIKNOMEN'ON 

OF 

THE WATER-SPOUT. 

[After sending the former part of this numl)er to press, we received the following 
coiiitnuiiicatioii, .sufficiently interesting we apprehend, to ju.siify our deviation from 
the usual routine of our pages.] 

2V) the Ed'dor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I f you think the following 
remarks relative to whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, worthy of a place 
in tlie Asiatic Journal, you will 
oblige me by their insertion ; as 
the opinions of travellers, and also 
of philosophers, difter greatly con- 
cerning this natural phenomenon, 
and any information afforded, by 
attentive observation, may there- 
fore be interesting, if not useful. 

An old stager, in the last iiumlier of 
the Naval Chronicle, seems to be of the 
opinion of ’nieopiiila.s Lindsay., and sonic 
other philosophers, viz, that in the phe- 
nomenon, called a water-.spout, the water 
desveitfUt \i\ columns from the clouds upon 
the earth or sea, and does not ascend from 
the sea upward to the elouds, w'hlcli I 
helicve to he the common opinion. 

To corroborate his opinion, this writiT 
gives an extract from a Scotch newsp:i|K'r, 
stating, that a water-spout had descended 
and done con.siderabl< ilamage in a part 
of tliat country. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
is low and the atmosphere light, if cloud.s 
which contain much moisture happen to 
impinge against any of the hills of an 
Alpine country, they are certainly liable 
ill. such case to discharge their contents in 
the form of heavy rain, whicli descend- 
ing rai>idly from the summits of the hills, 
rushes with irresistible force down the 
rallies, canning every thing before them ; 
and these local discharges of heavy rain 
arc commonly called waterspouts by the 
neighbouring inhabitants. Tlio Hawke's-* 


bury river in New South Wales is some- 
limes subject to a ri.se of from I went y to 
thirty feel above the natural level, by the 
sudden rupture of clouds on the .summits 
of the Blue Mountains. Aliout thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind 
happened at St. Helena, when a cloud 
suddenly broke upon the hill that forms 
the head of KupvH^rt’s valley, and, al- 
though the bed of tlri.sT valley is generally 
dry, the immense body of water that 
rushed through it at this time bore ilown 
the strong line of stone ramparts, and 
carried some heavy pieces of artillery inlo 
the sea. 

I think (although the last miniber of the* 
Naval Chronicle is not now before me) his 
eoiTCspondent considers the wafer-spout 
seen at sea to be a. similar, if not the same 
pheiiomeiinn as this hist mentioned, e.xrept 
that the white coin inn in the centre of the 
.spout he considers to be a congregatcfl mass, 
or iMuly of water, descending from tlieclouds 
to the .sea. Now, as many water-spouts 
are of great diameter, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the central white co- 
lumn were a body of falling water upon 
the surface of the sea, its nai.se would be 
heard many miles, if not tiiaiiy leagues, 
like the falls of Morency and Niagara, 
and would sink, or destroy, any unfor- 
tunate ship which happened to conic in 
contact with it.s vortex ; hut, my ex-, 
perici^'c compels me to tliink otherwise, 
as I never heard the noise of any water- 
spout until very close to it, and then the 
noise resembled that of steam issuing 
through a small aperture of a lioiler, oc- 
'Casioned by the whirlwind’s rapid ittotiou 
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ill disnigaging water in the g.iscous form 
from the surface of llie sea; besides, if 
fhe erntval wliite column were a mass of 
falling water, its diameter onglit to in- 
crease by the resistanee rif the aiiiiosfdieri.* 
in descctidiiig, and consequently be great- 
vv near the sea tliaii higher up towards 
rlie cloud ; i»ut this prnhalily never fiap- 
peiis, as tl’.c iliaineter of a water-s^KUit, 
as wpll as The interior column, is greatest 
near the inipeinliiig cloud, and converges 
towards tlie sea. That whirlwinds, or 
ivater-spouls, may often ditfer iiiiich in 
formation and appearance, 1 believe there 
••an be little doubt, but I liave certainly 
inore tlian once, both by ocular and 
tiUigibleoWrvalion, been eonvineed, that 
a whirlwind and waler-.spout are some- 
times one and the same pheiioinenon. At 
one I line, when dense clouds, eliarired 
with electric matter, approached the sliips 
ill Cunion river, a regular watcr-spout 
was formed by a tube descending from the 
cloud in tlie usual manner^ and the whirl- 
wind turned one of the ships round at 
her moorings. As this whirlwind passed 
over the island' close to the village of 
Whampoa, it unroofed several thatched 
houses, and tore the Ibliagc from the 
frees, which were carried up a consider- 
able way into the atmosphere by the 
%vliirlwiud, and at this time it had a 
xleiise appearance ; but as soon as it 
drifted over the land and came in contact 
with the water of the river, the white 
tube became very conspiciioii.s in the 
centre of the w'hirlwiiid, and the water 
isceined to be torn from the surface of the 
river and carried upw'ards in .small par- 
tides by the whirlwind. Had any light 
terrene bodies been lloating in the river 
at this time in tlie path of the whirlwind, 
they certainly would have been drawn 
upw'ard like those which came into its 
vortex when it passed over the laud. 
This W'a.s certainly an example of the 
unity of a whirlwind mid water-spout. At 
another lime a regular formed water-spout 
was driven along by the wdiid till its ex- 
terior surface nearly touched the quarter 
of our ship, when 1 plainly saw the water 
disengaged from the surface of the sea 
with a hissing noise, and carried upward 
in the gaseous form by the ascending 
whirlwind, while the vacuum, or cavity, 
in its ceqtve, wns very distinct, with 
heavy drops of rain falling down bf>th 
from the intcrioi* and exterior sides of 


the ascending sfilra!, wliere it was evi- 
dent the power of the w'hirlwiiid W'as not 
capable of carrying all the gaseous par- 
ticles up into the cloud. When we w^ei'e 
close to this w'ater-spont the white tube 
ill the centre was not visible, but only a 
vacant eoliiinii, as mentioned above; 
whii h eoliinin, hail wt? been a quarter, 
or half a mile off, would probably, by 
an optical illusion, have appeared as usual, 
like a white coliiiiin id water. 

In the straits of Malacca I have some- 
times seen upwards of a doi^eii water- 
spouts at the same time, and have been 
near to several. Onee 1 pas.si‘d throngli 
the vortex of a whirlpool produced by a 
water-spont beginning to form ; it was 
directly under a dense cloud, from which 
an inverted coiiica] tube was dcsciMidiiig 
when we p:issed through the whirlpool 
in the sliip ; this was about twenty or 
twenty-live yards in diameter, and the 
water was carried roiiiiil by the force of 
the whirlwind over it, with a velocity of 
about from tlireu to four miles an hour, 
breaking in little waves witli a hissing 
noise, by a portion of those waves being 
torn fWayi lithe form of white vapour. Ifcit 
a pleasing sensation at the lime, expect- 
ing when passing through the vortex of an 
incipieiil w^iler-spowt, to be a close oh- 
.'Server of it completely funned ; but w'he- 
thm- the conimiinicaiing force was destroy- 
ed by the ship passing through the vor- 
tex' or from a deficiency of strength in the 
Avhirl wind, or from some Other cause, a dis- 
persion of the plienonieiion soon followed. 

It would he needless to adduce more 
examples to exhibit tbe allinity of Ihe 
couinioii water-s|.’'out, as observed at sea, 
and the whirlwind ; hut 1 fully agree 
with the assertion, that tliere are various 
kinds of whirlwinds, and, perhaps, also 
of water-spouts ; both the former and 
the latter, as has been ohserveil, hap- 
pen sometimes in this country. On the 
27 til June lust, A remarkable ease of the 
afliiiity of the watcr-spout and whirlwind 
was ob-Jcrved by many persons in tbe vi- 
cinity of London, among whom ivas the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, and a 
description of this phciionicnon i.s recorded 
ill the Philosophical Magazine, No. 2;>2, 
Vol. 50. \Vhen it happcneil, wry dark 
clouds had collected over the adjoining 
country, and some Rioriny rain accompa- 
nied by several strokes of lighuiiiig fol- 
lowed this hurricane of wind. 

3 N 2 
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The correspondent of the Navul Chrnnicle 
saySyWliirl winds occur very frequently wiicn 
the clouds arc highy ihcsun shining and the 
windligiit; blit, although whirlwinds do 
certainly happen at these times, yet they 
seem more dangerous and terrific in their 
appearanre when accompanied by dense 
and stormy clouds. - 1 once obscrird a 
whirlwind upon the roast of Coromandel 
during a warm day, when there \vas little 
wind ami no clouds, which c.arried up a 
column of sand a great w'ay into the 
.atmosphere, and if it had pas.sed from 
the land to the surface of the sea, it no 
doubt would have carried the water up- 
ward in the gaseous form, and pruhubly 
a cloud would liave appeared over it. 

Whirlwinds of a minor kind may he 
perceived almost daily, hut these arc only 
eddies of wind produced from obstruc- 
tions of hills, cliffs, buildings, &r. to its 
rcgilar course, and biiuilar to whirlpools 
or eddies, in a river or strait, occasimi- 
cd by the prominent parts of the land. 

Another kind of whirlwind like those 
last mentioned, is sometimes c.xpericuccd 
to blow from vallies or over high cliffs, 
down upon the sea. A1 though this, 
as he remarks, may net happen in 
(lihraltar hay, or in 'lahle Ikiy, at the 
Cape of (fOod Hope, yet. in sailing clo.<c 
to high cliffs among the Kastorn Islands, 

I have several times seen whirling gusts 
of wind descend ami rel omul tV«im the 
surface of the sea, can ying the water in 
their vortex fcevcial fatlioms upwanl in 
the form of spray. 

Previous to cuneludiiig these reniai'ks, 
it may not be irrelevant to advert to the 
opinions of some of those who have 
written in early times on meteorology, 
niiiy, in his Natural History, describing 
a sudden blast of wind or lyphoy says, 
** there risetli also upon the sea a dark 
mist ifcsembliiig a muii.stroiis beast, and 
this is ever a terribJa cloud to .sailors. 
Another like\vi.se called coluutn or pil- 
lar, when the vapour and water engcu- 
dereil i.s so thick and si itf congealed, that 
it standctii comj»act of itself. Of the same 
BOrt, also, is that cloud which drawvth 
water to it, as it were into a long pipe." 

Aristotle in his third book on meteors, 
describes some of tlie caiisos of whirl- 
wimls or typhon, and inentioii.s that there 
arc both descepding and ascending whirl- 
winds. Olyiuplodorns, his coniincntutory 


in reference to Aristotle’s dt ruiitioii of 
these word.<«, says, “ and thus througli 
continued vibrations, a spiral and involu- 
tion of the wind is formed, proceeding 
from the earth as to a clouil and elevat- 
ing any btidy with which it may Iia|)|:cii 
to meet — on the sea indeed ships, hut on 
the earth animals or stones, or a!;yti.ii:g 
else which the half blow ag.dn sufa r? to 
tend downward. "I'liis involution Homer 
calls thudla, but Aristotle typhoii, in 
coiisec|iiciice of vi hcincrilly striking against 
as it were, and bri?aking solid bodies. 
iSaiiors, however, call it typhon, because 
like a sypliou, it draws upward tlic wateV 
of the sea." 

“ If, however, it is produced from a 
cloud, it originates as follow's, llic chuul 
being on all sides condensed and inward- 
ly compressed, fuliginous exhalation he- 
coming inwardly multiplied ami evolved 
ill a multiform nianucr, tlie cloud from 
the violence is suddenly buiYt, and tiie 
inwardly evolved fuliginous exhalation 
proceeds out of it, preserving the same 
form which it had within, viz. the spiral 
form. Afterwards t he spiral thus tends to the 
earth like hairs that are ciirhed, not from 
tlie bnhecility o! the secreting pow’cr, 
hut from the pon‘s being winding tlirongli 
wdiicli it proceeds, and from its being 
fashioned together with them. And 
these, indeed, are the causes why the 
spiral of tite typlnui at one lime [jroeee(i.s 
upward from hvneath, and iil another 
downward from on U\:xh. 15 ut the kiirjw - 
ledge of these is two-fohl, for we know 
w'hether the spiral is moved upward from 
beneath, or downward from on high, and 
ill the first piiu:e indeed from the sight 
itself. For siiiee the sjiiral, viz. the ty- 
plioti is evident to the sight from the 
density of its ])arts, when we sec it at 
one time proceeding dow' award, and at 
another upAvanl, w'c say that the begin- 
ning of the spiral is from beneath ; but 
if it i.s alone moved downward from «i 
high, then it must be said that the lic- 
giniiiug of it is from on high. In the 
next plaee, we know tliis from the bo- 
dies wdiicli are hurried away and elevated 
by the spiral. For if the body is first, 
turned from its proper position, and 
terwarda is moved obliquely and tbi*n ele- 
vated, we say that the typhon originates 
from on high," — Your obeiUeiit, &c. 

OciaherlOth^ 1317. ,1.11. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


J^aUa RooJch, an Oriental Romance, 

?jy 'rij.jn)ii.s MofjR*. ?j\o. Pp. BU;. l^n- 

(lon, Longman and Co. I8ir. 

We scarcely remember an an- 
nouncement wbicli excited in our 
minds more pleasin*^ anticipalions 
than that of tlie work beibre us. 
Independently of the fame of its 
autlior, tlie very name of a)i Ori- 
ental tale brought with it peculiar 
liiscinations. We promised our- 
selyes soinetbim; like a renewal of 
the delicious moments of our child- 
Iiood, when we first read those 
wondrous and goLlon tales, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
with curiosity perpetually gratified, 
and us perpetually excited by Iresb 
marvels. At that bapjjy period 
we were admitted into a new and 
fairy creation ; w'e moved and 
breathed in an enchanted world ; 
the gorgeous liction seemed to us 
all reality and truth, and life, wdtli 
its actual distres.ses a shallow ; time 
stood still — existence appeared hut 
a tale — ‘‘ thought was not — in en- 
joyment it expired we lived 
whole years in a few short hours, 
sailing on crystal and unrippled 
.Seas, ranging among spicy groves 
and sweet, though deserted hinds 
— lulled by celestial music, and 
revelling in luxuries, almost too 
exquite for fancy to dwell ou. 
Those days have past ; but they 
have left behind tlicrn recollec- 
tions which the frost of years can 
never totally destro3^ In the love- 
liest regions ^uf imagination, those 
glorious w'Onders still exist, almost 
in their original lustre. There are 
the golden rivers yet gliding on — 
the marble palaces are still un- 
sullied — the amaranthine fiowers 
and odoriferous ivoods are as fresh 
and as beautiful as ever ; myriads 
of diamonds are gleaming still in 
the recesses of the inaccessible 


vale ; the subterranean bowers still 
oiler their immortal fruits to the 
delighted Aladdin. We regard 
the glorie.s, indeed, no more with 
that Incathless amazement which 
we felt when they were first pour- 
ed in upon the mind ; hut the 
pleasures they then excited arc 
embalmed in the fbnde^'t remem- 
brances of our earlic St day's. 

We must, however, cimiess, that 
the perusal of Mr. Moore’s work 
lias not satisfied those exp.- ctations 
wliicli its title was calculated to 
excite. The scene is, indeed, laid 
ill the Last, the co.stume is cor- 
rectly observed, and some of the 
poetry is exquisite in its kind ; 
still the true spirit, the pemiliar 
excellencies of an Oriental Ro- 
mance, appear to us. to be want- 
ing. We fear, indeed, that the 
present age is not favorable to tlu- 
production of any genuine speci- 
men of this delicious stile: ]\)etr3\ 
ill our day, is almost iinivcrsali} 
found in i;lose connection with the 
achtal 'Mu] \h\^a])prrr(‘nt ; with things 
which havi* a real existence in the 
moral, or tin* natural worlrl. In 
our noblest works it is dec*]), me- 
ditative and reflective — giving a 
voice and a heart to nature, or 
soothing the disturbed .sjiirit with 
the harmonies of crciation. It 
appeals to the soul and to the uni- 
verse, and traces cvit tlie mys- 
terious connection between the 
noble emotions of the former and 
the grandest scene ry of the latter. 
It is stately, serious, imaginative 
— lightening the burthen of life, 
rather by referring us to tlie reve- 
lation of nature, in w'hicli all is 
soothing and tender, and to the 
intimations of immortality ivithin 
ourselves, than by leading us away 
into fairy regions, and “ lapping 
us in elyisium.” This, Indeed, is 
not the most popular style; but 
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the compositions on whicli the world 
lias recently lavished its admira- 
tion have been as little relieved 
by the airy and fantastic. Ex- 
treme sensibility is their bei^t cha- 
rasteristic, and intensity of feeling 
the spirit which preserves their vi- 
tality and renders thesii attractive. 
Passion, wild and terrible, majestic 
through it's very energy, and su- 
per-human only from its force, 
breathes and burns through them. 
There is no calm and resting pow- 
er, lightening the ills of our pre- 
eent condition, bringing all things 
into a keeping and harmony, and 
leaving its lovely light on all the 
objects over* which it lingers. On 
the contrary, horrors arc rendered 
more real — evil minds arc exposed 
in tlieir inmost anatomy — guilt is 
set off in a more terrible distinct- 
ness, and the pictures of crime and 
of despair are exhibited to our 
view like a gloomy iminting in ena- 
mel, ill still more glaring colours 
by the strokes of a powerful ge- 
nius. '^I'liese works are replete 
with ardent feiding, vigorous eon- 
ception, and impressive eloquence 
— but are more destitute of the 
pure, tlie liglit, aiul the playful 
spirit of fancy, than the gentler 
and grander productions of the 
present age. Botli classes of 
poetry, indeed, are deficient in 
these attractions ; they have res- 
pectively imagination and passion, 
but arc essentially destitute of all 
that is simply fanciful ; they have 
none of those “ rich conceits ” 
with which our elder poets abound ; 
their tide of thought, or of pas- 
sion, “ flows on like the Propontic, 
and knows no ebb it is not 
broken into unnumbered sparkling 
fancies, as a wave struck in the 
midst of its career is dispersed 
into a thousand little eddies, on 
each of which a sun-beam plays, 
or sonic piece of fleecy doud is 
reflected. 

Now, it appears to us, that the 
chief requisites for the composition 
of an oriental tale are precisely 
those in which modern poets are 


deficient— fancy and abstraction- 
The author who would succeed in 
this species of composition should 
have the power of making an in- 
finite variety of delightl'ul com- 
binations, and of forgetting the 
world as it really is. In those en- 
chanted regions through which liis 
admirers should wander, all pro- 
babilities are disregarded, and tlio 
connection of cause and eficct 
ceases. Wc require only to* be 
borne along from one scene of 
wonder to* another, wdth a pro- 
gress so swift and so delightful 
that we shall have neither time 
nor desire lo reflect on the in- 
congruities around us. Wc should 
take an entire leave of the actual 
world and should never be allow- 
ed to return to it. Borne on the 
poet’s lying, through delicious sce- 
neiy, so full of beauty that the 
“ sense aclies with gorging,” we 
should altogether resign ourselves 
to his guidance. His success de- 
pends on the swiftness with which 
he moves, and the ‘brilliancy, the 
gramleiir, and the strangeness of 
the objects by which wc pass. 
Now' any allusion to things which 
really exist — any attempt to render 
a character or event probable — 
any explanation of the wonders 
around us on ordinary principles, 
destroys the cliarni. It imme- 
diately forces on us rules which wc 
were contented to forget, and 
brings the airy fiction to a test be- 
fore w'hich it must vanish away. 
An Oriental tale should be a pure 
abstraction of beautiful wonders. 
It should be consistent in nothing 
but in inconsistency ; constant in 
nothing but perpetual change. To 
have a true existence of its owm, 
it should be altogether assoiled 
from encumbrance,’* of what, com- 
monly speakipg, is. There should 
be “ magic in the web of it its 
ground-work should be like the 
beautiful colours of fleeting and 
unearthly things ; the rainbow, and 
tlie fleecy clouds of even. Its^ 
creatures should “ owe no alle* 
giance to the elements.*^ 
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The work before us, with all it» 
beauties, does not come up to this 
standard, either in absolute or ne- 
gative qualities. Mr. Moore does 
not possess that wave-like flexibili- 
ty, that power of quick transition, or 
of various combination, w'hich arc 
indispensible to an Oriental tale. 
Witliin the circle of his own pe- 
culiar accomplishments, no one 
ever displayed more grace, more 
elegance, ora more exquisite sense 
of the beautiful ; but his own pro- 
vince always seemed confined with- 
in comparatively narrow bounda- 
ries. He delights rather to settle 
over some soft and tranquil scene, 
than to make very bold excursions 
into fairy worlds. All the objects 
of his a(finiration, too, arc of a de- 
finite cast — they have nothing vi- 
sionary about tliem, and his sense 
of their beauty, even when purest, 
seems entirely fixed on material 
forms* He is prodigal, it is true, 
in the use of the terms an<rel ixn& 
heaven ; but they are adopted ra- 
ther to describe joys which belong 
to earth, than beatitudes fitted for 
Paradise. In short, he deals as 
little in images wliich arc abstract - 
ed from the realities of life, as an^'' 
poet of the present age ; we do 
not, therefore, think him calcu- 
lated to succeed ii; the species of 
Writing to which he has here as- 
pired. This, however, is but slight 
dispraise — for, who is there tluit 
unites the keen intellect and sober 
judgment of the man with the ro- 
mantic spirit, and the fantastic vi- 
sions, and the forgetfulness of 
material things which characterize 
the child ? But we must tear our- 
selves from this fascinating theme, 
and attend more particularly to 
our author. 

Lalla Rookh is not, as the world 
probably expected, a continuous 
and regular poem. The story of 
the princess, who gives it tlie title, 
if story it can be called, is told in 
plain prose, and serves as a mere 
introduction to four distinct nar- 
ratives. It is simply an account, 
in fact, of 'the journey of the he- 


roine from her father’s capital at 
Delhi to Cashmere, preparatory 
to her marriage with the youthful 
sovereign of Bucharia. I'liis prince, 
according to royal custom, she 
has never seen, and seems not' 
greatly predisposed to admire ; she 
departs, however, tended by a 
inagnificcnt procession, consisting 
chiefly of giiard.s and maids of 
honor, but dignified by the pre- 
sence of an august personage of 
the critical profession. The prin- 
cess, who, like most of Mr. 
Moore's readers, finds the journey 
rather dull, is delighted to find, 
among the attendants, a young 
Caslniierian bard, who is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in his person, and 
far better dressed than nio.st of his 
profe.SKsion. With lier permission, 
he fills up the pauses of the way 
by reciting four tales of his own 
composition, which form the body 
of the work before us, and win, 
not only the applause, hut the 
heart of his principal hearer. Fad- 
ladiiie, the critic, in vain assails 
him with alternate abuse and con- 
tempt, intended, presume, to 
anticipate, if not to disarm, all 
the objections of reviewers. Lalla 
llookh sees him retire with pain, 
and prepares rather with rc.sig- 
nation than cheerfulness to ap- 
pear ill the presence of her hu.s- 
band. She is led trembling into 
the hall, when, to her inexpres- 
sible delight, she ri‘Cogni/.t .s the 
humble bard In the majestic sove- 
reign, who, having won her love 
as a minstri i, now amply deserved 
to enjoy it as a king.’* 

The first of these royal and 
most successful compositions is 
written in heroic verse and enti- 
tled •'* the Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan.” It is so called from Mo- 
kanna, a cruel, treacherous, and 
desperate adventurer, who having 
obtained part both of the king- 
dom and followers of the Mahonic- 
dan Taith by pretending a mis- 
sion from heaven, wore over hi.s 
face a silver veil, to cover the 
brightness of Ins features from eyes 
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unable to endure their lustre. He 
is represented by the poet as enter- 
taining a settled hatred and con- 
tempt for his species, and as de- 
lighting in their destruction, not 
merely as serving his own ambi- 
tious views, but as naturally agree- 
able to his taste. This exquisite 
personage adds tp his other amia- 
ble qualities that of unbridled ap- 
petite, and carries with him a num- 
ber of beautiful girls, whom he has 
persuaded that they are candidates 
for heaven, and who not only mi- 
nister to his pleasures but decoy 
adherents to his cause. Of these 
deluded and deluding victims 
Zelica is his chief favorite, and 
the priestess of his miserable im- 
posture. She had known a holier 
love. A brave and virtuous youth 
had plighted his vows with her*s, 
and liad left lier only to ‘seek glory 
in battle. A false report of his 
death disordered her brain, and in 
tills condition she yielded to the 
representations of Mokanna, and 
the fond but unaccountable liope 
that by thus disgracing her love 
for Agim on earth, she should 
gain a title to enjoy it in heaven. 
In the meantime Iier lover returns, 
catches the enthusiasm for the 
cause of the prophet, and becomes 
one of his votaries. The poem 
opens with the pomp and cere- 
mony of his introduction to the 
faith which he had thus recently 
embraced. To fix this young and 
ardent proselyte, who had joined 
liis banners from a generous though 
mistaken belief that his cause was 
that of virtue, Mokanna adopts the^ 
singularly perverse course of try- 
ing to seduce him into vice by ail 
the fascinations of his Maraiii. To 
accomplish this design, he sends 
for Zelica to his retired bower, 
where she overhears him scoffing 
at his wretched dupes, and abus- 
ing alike virtue and his species. 
At this dreadful disclosure all her 
hopes and delusions vanish, and 
she refuses to aid in the seduction 
of her former lover. The scheme, 


however, proceeds — and Mr. 
Moore introduces us to the Ilaram, 
with its exquisite music^ its tender 
moon-light, and all its seductive 
graces. Here the poet is at home. 
The song, the dance, the breathing 
odours, and the lovely inhabitants 
of those splendid abodes, are de- 
scribed with great lightness and 
elegance. But one toiicli of ge- 
nuine nature is worth all these 
meretricious blandishments ; and 
we, therefore, prefer the following 
passage, in which the miserable ami 
secluded victims of the prophet 
are described as retaining their 
alFection for their im\ocent homes, 
and the pure associations connect- 
ed with them. It alfects us more 
pleasingly than any otl;cr passage 
in this tale : 

All h in motion ; rin^.s and pinnies ar.tJ 
pearls 

Arc shilling every wlicre sonic younger 
Kiris 

Are gone by inoiin-ligbi to the garden 
iieds, 

To gutlier fivsh, cool chaplets for their 
beads; 

Cay creatures ! sw; et though mournful 
'tisto sec 

IIow each ])icler5 a garland from that 
tree 

Which brings to mind her childhood's iii' 
iiocent day. 

And the dear and friendships far 

away, 

Tlie maid ot* Iinlia, blest again to bold 
III her full lap the C liampac’s leaves o" 
gold. 

Thinks of ilic time when by the Canges* 
flood 

Her little play-inatcs scatter'd many a bud 
Upon lier long black liair, with glossy 
gleam 

Justdripping from the consecrated stream ; 
While the young Arab, haunted by the 
smell 

Of her own mountain flowers, as by • 
spell, — 

The sweet Klcaya, and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy — 
Sees call'd up round her by those magic 
scents. 

The well, the camels, and her ftitber'a 
teott; 
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Sighs for the home she left with little* pain 
y\nd wishes e'eu i(s sorrows back again.” 

P. r>0-53. 

All the arts of luxury are ex- 
hausted on the young convert in 
vain. At last Zclica appears, and 
in a speech rather passionate than 
poetical, discloses her guilt to her 
astonished lover. Horror-struck 
as he is at the narrative, he still 
invites her to fly with him. She 
consents — when a voice reminds 
her of the terrible oath, by which, 
in a charnel house, she had bound 
herself body and soul to the im- 
postor — anil she darts away in de- 
spair. We arc next introduced to 
a new scene. I’he Caliph leads 
his troops to revenge the blasphe- 
of Mokanna ; — a general bat- 
tle ensues, in which tlie Caliph’s 
followers gain a complete vic- 
tory, cliiefly through the valour 
of Azim, panting for vengeance on 
tJic foul destroyer of his hopes. 
The prophet, Undaunted though 
ill ruin, retireiS to Neksaheb w^ith 
the remnant of bis followers, who, 
through the influence of a strong 
infatuation, still continue faithful to 
his cause. Pursued and defeated, 
pressed by a victorious army AvUht 
out and famine within, he harangues 
his little band, invites them to a 
feast, and promises to disclose 
ibr their encouragement the glit- 
tering splendours of that face which 
had hitherto been hidden from 
them. lie serves up poison in 
their wine, feasts his eyes on their 
last pangs, and to complete their 
wretchedness lifts his veil while 
they are expiring and exhibits his 
maimed and monstrous features. 
This done, he sends for Zelica and 
administers to her a similar potion. 
His work on earth now happily 
over, he leaps into a caldron of 
burning drugs and “ at one bold 
plague commences deity l*oor 
Zelica, still alive, but anxious to 
shorten her miserable days, seizes 
the siver veil, rushes to meet the 
Caliph’s troops and falls on Azim’s 
spear. He lingers on to old age, 
Asiatic Jounu—t^o* 23 . 


daily visiting her tomb, and finally 
rests beside her. 

We confess tlie wdiole texture 
of this composition is very uu- 
plcasing to our taste, 'f he nuu-^ 
gled picture of insanity and guilt 
is repulsive in the extreme. The 
exhibition of madncj^, except when 
it throw's into confusion mighty in- 
tellectual power, is general ly irk- 
some ; and a heroine who is derang- 
ed from the beginning to the end of 
a piece is, we believe, almost witli- 
out example. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more Joatlisomc image than 
that which is einphiyed to excase 
her wretched delusion — t.hat Jicr 
Jove lor Azim “ turn'd to foul Jires 
to light her unto sin,'* N'or have 
we more toleration fertile ““ veiled 
Prophet.” He is not even a poeti- 
cal character. He is not redeemed 
from unmingled aversion either by 
intellectual power, or l>y a mys- 
terious alliance with tlie s|>lvitiial 
worhl. He is a mere anil^itlous 
and lustful trickster, blaspheming 
God and deriding man, cruel with- 
out motive, aspiring witliout gran- 
deur, and possesses neither powi r 
to seduce?, nor cliarm to allure*, ex- 
cept by virtue of liis silver veil, 
llij? taking Zelica with him in his 
flight, jmrc iy to comnleli* the dam- 
nation of her soul, and In’s s.'ex'king 
insults to his foiiovvers win ii dying 
by his poisons, arc nor. S^ifnme, 
Happily wo huvi? no ti rm to d:- 
.scrihe them. Wt? are very sorry 
Mr. Moore has attempied de- 
scription of writing — imt we are 
not sorry that he has failed of suc- 
cess. We do not admire the mon- 
sters wliich some are so fond of 
meeting in poetry — the anomalies 
rather than the specimens of Jmman 
nature — and we do not, tlieix fore, 
regret that a bard so git ted as oiir 
author, should have proved himstlf 
incapable of adding to the attrac- 
tions which the gloomy stile seems 
to possess. We have “ supped full 
of horrors.” ■ 

The second poem, entitled ‘‘Pa- 
VoL. IV. 3 0 
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radise and the Peri” is happily of 
a very different cast. Here Mr. 
Moore is himself again. A Peri 
—one of those spirits who had 
been excluded from Paradise — is 
represented as sitting at the gate, 
longing to be rc-admitted ; and is 
there consoled by an angel with 
the information, that she may 
yet be pardoned on bringing thi- 
ther “ the gift that is most dear 
to heaven ” ^ In search of this, she 
first proceeds to India, where the 
lovely plains were rendered deso- 
late by the bands of an invader, 
and sees a high-minded and virtu- 
ous youth fall in the cause of his 
afflicted country. She takes the 
last drop of blood which his heart 
sheds, and bears it to Eden as the 
most precious of earthly gifts. But 
the boon must be holier yet. She 
hastens to Egypt now laid waste 
by the plague and seeks amidst 
its deserted Scenes for the prize 
which is to be her passport 
through the celestial gate. The 
following description of this de- 
licious region, now the abode of 
death, is, we think, exceedingly 
beautiful. 

•T was a fair scene— a land more bright 
I^cver did mortal ^ye beliobl ! 

Who could have thought, that saw this 
niglit 

Those valleys and tlicir fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven's serenest light ; — 
Those groii|).s t)f lovely *UUc-trecs bending 
Languidly their leaf-erowiiM heads. 
Like youthful maids when sleep descend- 
iiig 

Warns them to their silken beds j— 
Those A'Irgiii lillies all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake. 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
When their beloved 'sun's awake ; 
These ruin'd shrines and towers that 
seem 

The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is heard. 
Nought seen but (when the shadows flit- 
ting 

fast from the moon, uusheath its gleam) 
Some puipte-winged Sultana sitting 
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Upon a column motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird !— 

Who could have thought, that there, ev'n 
there. 

Amid those scenes so still and fair. 

The demon of the plague had cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever came 
From the red deserts* sands of flame 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of hiinian shape, touched by his wing. 
Like plants, where the Limooii hath past,^ 
At once falls black and withering. 

P. 141-143. 

In this land of desolation, the 
spirit sees beneath an orange grove 
a generous and noble youtli, who 
had stolen thither to die. No 
kind and tender farewell of mourn- 
ing friends cheered his dyhl^ 
hours. Hero, however, a minis- 
tering angel— but, let Mr Moore 
tell the rest, for he alone is able 
to do it justice : 

But see,— who yonder comes by stealth. 
This inclaucholy bower to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by health. 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 

'Tis she — far olf, through luoufilight 
dim, 

He knew his own betrothed bride. 
She, who would rather die with him. 
Than live to gain tlic world beside !— ? 
Her arms are round her lover now. 

His livid cheek to hers she presses. 

And dips, to bind his biiriiiiig brow. 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 

Ah I oiK!c, bow little did lie think 
An hour should come, when he should 
shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
'ITiose gentle arms, that were to hinx 
Holy .IS is the cradling phace 
Of Kden's infant cherubim ! 

And now he yields — now turns aivay. 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All ill those? profler’d lips alone — 

Those lips that, then so fearless grown. 
Never, until that instant caiuc 
Near his unask'd or witliout shame. 

Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

** The blessed air, thiit’s breath'd by 
thee, 

** And whether on its wings it bear — 

I* or deatbj^ 'Us stgeet to me I, 
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«« TUcre } drinlt my tears, while yet they is very elegantly and gracefully 
“ fall,— told. 


« Would that my bmom's blood were 
balm, 

And well thou kiiow'st, Td shed it all. 
To gi\'e thy brow one iiiinule’s calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 
Am I not thine — thy own lov’d 
hriilo— 

The one, the chosen one, who.se place 
“ 111 life or death is by thy side? 
Think’st tlioii that she, whose only 
« liiilit, 

“ III this dim world, from thee hath 
“ shone. 

Could iK'ar tlie long, the cheerless night 
‘‘ That must be hcr’s, \^hen thou art 
“ gone? 

" Tliat I ean live, and let thcc go, 

‘‘ Who art iny life itself? — No, no — 

“ When tlie stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its hciirt must jierisli too I 
“ 'I'heii lurn to me, myovMilovc, turn. 
Before, like thee, I fade and Imni ; 

“ Cling to these yet cold lips and share 
The last pure life that lingers there ! 
She fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
111 charnel airs, or cavern damp. 

So quickly do liis ludefnl sighs 
Quench all the sweet liglit of her eyes I 
One struggle — and hi.s pain is past — 

Her lover is no longer living 
One kiss the inai<leu gives, one last. 

Long kiss, wliich she expires in giv— 
i„ir* •• l». l id— 118 . 

This is, wc think, thu true pa- 
thetic. It docs not lacerate, but 
console the heart. It leaves it the 
genial ideas of ])ure and tender 
aiTection, and of the self-devotion 
of a sweet and all-powerful love 
to dwell on. How preferable is it 
to a gloomy tale of crime, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The Peri liad 
a right to expect success when she 
bore the last kiss of this fatal love 
to heaven. But still she fails. At 
last, she brings the first tear of a 
haughty spirit melted into peni- 
tence by the prayer of a child, and 
obtains her wish. The crystal 
bar is moved, and - she enters 
Paradise. We do not quite agree 
with the decision on the relative 
value of the gifts ;-^but the whole 


The “ firc-worsl^ippers” is in a 
more ambitious style It cele- 
brates the last struggle of the 
Ghebers, or Persians of the old 
religion, against their Arabian 
conquerors. The s(?ene is laid near 
the Persian Gulph, where a cruel 
and intolerant Emir was striving 
to repress the feeble efforts of 
expiring liberty. But he had a 
daughter, beautiful beyond all 
earthly beauty, — who had been 
seen by Ilafed the chief of the 
remaining Ghebers in a visit made 
to her lofty bower, for purposes 
of vengeance, and who had in- 
spired him with a passion as deep 
as it was hopeless. She returned 
lii.s love without knowing, almost 
without desiring to know, his cha- 
racter. TIui poem opens with a 
view' of the heroine in her cham- 
ber, in a sweet and silent evening, 
awaiting the arrival of her un- 
know^n lover. With- more than 
liunian strength, he scales the ap- 
parently iiuicccssiblc lieighth, and 
enters the bow'cr of his mistress. 
He is pale, defected, and despair- 
ing. To her importunate inqui- 
ries, he replies tliat his doom is 
fixed, that he must meet her no 
more — tliat he is one of the race 
her father per.secutes — that an 
insurmountable barrier is for ever 
betw'ecn them — and hurries him- 
self away. He has drawn toge- 
ther a few uncompicrablc spirits, 
resolved to die with him, the last 
martyrs to the religion and the 
liberties of their fathers. The 
place of retreat wliich these des- 
perate champions still retained is 
thus powerfully described. 

There stood — hut one short league away 
From old Harmozia’s swltry hay— 

A rocky mouiitj.iii, o’er the sea 
Of Oniaii beetling awfully. 

A lust and solitary link 

Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broafl Caspian’s reedy brink 
Down winding to the green sta beach. 

3 0 2 
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Around its has* tlie bare rocks stood. 
Like naked j?iant.s iii the flood. 

As if to ^niard the gulpli across; 

While, on its pcJlk, that brav’d the sky 
A ruin’d temple tower’d so high 
That oft the sh^epiiig albatroaS 
Struck the wild ruiNa with her wing, 

And from Imr cloud rock’d slumbering 
Started — to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent fiehls of air ! 

Beneath, terrific caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
Tliat die^h’d, like midnight revellers in 
And, such the rdrangc mysterious ‘din 
At times, throughout those caverns 
roll’d,— 

And hocli the fearful w’ondcrs told 
Of restless spirits imprison’d there, 

'j''hal bold were Moslem, who would dare, 
At twilight hour to steer liis skilf 
Beneath the (iliebirs’ lonely elifl’. 

On the hind side, those towers sublime 
'J'hat seem’d above the grasp of time. 
Were sever’d from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deep, ami wizard glen, 

»:io fulhoiiiless, so full of gloom. 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 
It seem’d a place where (i holes might 

CNMIie 

With their foul hanquets from the tomb 
And ill its caverns feed unseen. 

I/ike distant tliumh'r, from below, 

'I’lic sound of many torrents eamej 
Too deeji for eye or ear to know 
If t’were the sea’s imprison’d How, 

Or Hoods of ever -restless Haine. 

For e:*.eh ravine, each rocky spire 
i )f that vast inoiiiitain stood on lire ; 

And though for ever past the days, 

AVlieii tiod was worshipped in ihe blaze 
Tliai iVniii its lofty altar shone, 

'I'hough tied The priest**:, tiir votaries gone. 
Still did me mighty flame burn dii 
I’lii ough chance and change, through good 
and ill. 

Like its own God’s eternal will. 

Deep, coiviaiii, bright,* unsearchable. 

B. - 208 — 210 . 

To this wild and romantic spot 
llaiVd had retired with his little 
band, after tlie dispersion of* the 
armies and tlie profanation of the 
shrines of his country. Here, de- 
termined to die, they resolve at 
least to signalize their fall by some 
aa of vengeance on their oppres- 


sors. Their -leader suppresses the 
softer emotions of his love for the 
beautiful Muhammadan lady, which 
are utterly inconsistent with a re- 
solution to embrace the tomb, and 
waiting only for the moment* of 
sacrifice. In the mean time, a 
wretch, recreant to their sacred 
cause, betrays them to Hilda’s 
father, by discovering the secret 
passage to their gloomy asylum. 
That furious chief, in the fulness 
of his horrid joy, informs his 
daughter that his enemies are in 
his power, and that the same 
evening will be their last. Sup- 
posing her emotion on receiving 
this intelligence to arise from the 
abhorrence of her delicate nature 
to scenes of carnage^ he orders a 
vessel to be prepared to convey 
her back to her Arabian home. 
But, the thoughts of returning to 
this abode of her youthful joys, 
have no longer charms for her. 
While she revolves the impending 
fate of him for whom alone slie 
desires to live, a storm arises, her 
bark is driven against a vessel of 
the Ghebers by whom slic is taken 
prisoner, and carried to th(3 me- 
lancholy fortress. There she fiiiihs 
in the person of llafed, the dread- 
ed chief whose name used to sink * 
on her heart like a withering spell, 
her glorious and tender lover- 
She passionately informs him of 
his danger, and intreats him to 
fly with her before the fatal shades 
of evening shall mark his doom. 
But love has no power to move 
him. He is fated to die — devoted 
to the tomb. He tears himself 
from her, and provides for her 
safety by sending her in a litter 
to the beach. This duty past, he 
calmly gives orders for the night 
and cheerfully awaits his destiny. 
The darkness conics on — the Mu- 
hammadan army is led through the 
pass — and met by a most vigorous » 
and unexpected resistance. The 
little band of heroes die victorious 
till their -chief is left almost alone 
among the bodies of his followerst 
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He readies the inmost shrine with 
a single follower who dies on 
toudiing it ; and ns he prepares 
to mount the pile liiniself, ho sinks 
on it and expires. I'he ilnnies 
immediatd}' rise over the martyred 
hero. Hilda secs them — knows 
too well the presage - shrieks and 
liastens to join her lover in the 
grave. TJie poem then concludes 
witli some elegant stanzas in 
which a Peri from beneath the 
ocean bewails tlieir untimely de- 
struction. 

This tale, though not, like the 
last, in the best manner of the 
author, is far ])rel'crahle to “ the 
Veiled Prophet.’* The subject, 
the -last struggle of a brave and 
devoted race against successful ty- 
ranny, i.s highly interesting, and 
the .scenery in wliich the battle is 
fought, wild and picturesqm*. 
There is .something potlieal too in 
the certainty with which Ilafed 
and his followers anticipate £heir 
doom, ‘‘while the liaiul rif (ate hs 
over them.’’ They act vvitli a so- 
lemn resignation like victims dedi- 
cated Ihr sonni high saeriiiec- Jhit 
considering the length ami jiretcn- 
sions of the story, there is very lit- 
tle incident. Mr. Moore does not 
succeed in the description of bat- 
tles and carnage, so well as in 
pictures to wliich delivaicy and 
grace arc essential. Tliere is r»o- 
thing at all, in this tragical story, 
in tlie least coniparahle witli the 
battle in Marmioii. Jlut, in the 
description of those scenes which 
peculiarly suit our author’s powers, 
he i.s totally without a rival. 

Happily the fourth and la.st 
poem, has for its subject a thenjo 
exactly suited to his genius. It 
IS sini})ly a narrative of the recon- 
ciliation of Selim, the king of 
Bucharia, and liis lavoritc .Sultana, 
after a lovers’ quarrel — vvincli, 
luckily for Mr. Moore, takes ])luec 
in the vale of (’ashmir, and at 

Tlie Fea.st of Roses.*’ We ex- 
tract the following deicription of 
t4\e heroine, not because it is the 
passage of the piece, but as 


exemplifying very strikingly, the 
characteristic merits and defects 
of the author’s peculiar style*. 

Tlinv’s a bcjiiity for cvi.t iiiidiaii^iDrly 
biiiilit, 

Lil;e ilie lontr sunny la;n-o of ;i .'UtuiinT 
day’s 

Sbiiilns? ou, shilling; o^, by iio shadow 
made tender. 

Till love falls asleep in its sameness of 
splendor. 

This iiut the beauty — oh ! nothing 
like this. 

That to yoiinpj Nolr.waiial Jrave swch 
magic of bli.-:.s; 

But tliat JoveliiK'Ss, ever iu motion, l!iat 
plays 

Like tlielii^lit upon A iitumii’s soft .shadowy 
days, 

Now liere aud now* there, ijiving warmth 
as it Hies 

Kroni the !ip‘i to tin* ehcek, from the cheek 
(o /lie eyes, 

Nuw .swilliuir iu Fuist, and now brcaUiit*; 
in L‘.leams, 

Like ll:e ^liiaj)>'es a saint hath of heavi’ii 
in his (Ireauis I 

When ptjisi .'c, it >f;em*d as if that very 

j/i.a’C, 

’I'bat eliaj in of all o?her_s, was horn wifh 
her face ; 

And wlieii anmy,— fiir e’t*ii in the tr:iu- 
<pi)llesl elinies, 

Li;?iit brcezr.s will lullh* tlio flowers .•'umr- 
linu's — 

'J'lic slioi T, piissinyi: an^^er, hut seemed to 
iiwaken 

w h.:.iuiy, like flowers, ih,;t are.sxreet- 
esi A.hc u sli:. !•;( !». 

If leiulerness toncii’d her, I he dark of 
her 1} e 

At fuu’c look a darker, a hcavenlier dye. 
From tlie depth of whose sliadow, like 
holy revealinus 

From innermost shrines, caiiu: the 
of her feelim’s I 

Then her inirih — oli ’fw'as sportive as 
€Vt;r took 

From the heart with a burst like the w ild- 
bird in spring, — 

Illum’d by a wit that would f;!srinafe.s;!«'es. 
Yet playful as Pcihs jii.st loos’d from their 
CJiycs. 

While her laugh full of life, without any 
control 

But the sweet one of g accfuliiess, rung 
from her soul ; 
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And where matt it sparkled, no glance 
could discover. 

In lip, chfck, or eyes, for she brightciiM 
all over, — 

Like any fiiir lake that tlic breeze is upon. 
When it bn*aUs into dimples and laughs 
in the snii/* p. .*i02 — 3. 

There ar j several beautiful songs 
scattered through the work, wor- 
thy of the author of the Irish me- 
lodies. We rather prefer the fol- 
lowing, which is one of the incon- 
gruous ornaments of the “ Veiled 
Prophet.” 

“There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s 
stream, 

,Aii(l the nightingale sings round it all 
the day long ; 

In the time of my childhood ’tW'as like a 
sweet dream, 

To sit ill the roses, and hear the bird’s 
song. 

That bower and it’s music I never forget. 

But oft when alone, in the bloom of 
lh(? year, 

I think — is the nightingale singing there 
ytt? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm 
Beiideineirr ? 

No: the roses soon wither’d that hung 
o’er the wave, 

But .some blos.soms were gather’d, while 
freshly they shone. 

And a dew was distill’d from llieir flow ers 
that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when 
summer was gone. 

Thus memory draws from deliglit e’er it 
dies, 

An essence that breathes from it many 
. a year ; 

Then bright to my soul, as ’twas then to 
iny eyes, 

h that bower on the hanks of tlie calm 
Bcndenieer ! P. (Hi. 

Our readers will probably by this 
time, be ready to agree with u$, 
that Mr. Moore, however beauti- 
ful they must think many of his 
descriptions, has not produced an 
oriental tale. His more serious 
and ambitious efforts, arc altoge- 
ther of too heavy and tragical a 
kind. Every thing is brought 
about in the ordinary way by mere 
natural agency* There is no ma« 


chinery, no fairies, nor genii, nor 
magical arts* — which, in the finest 
talcs of the East, almost suspend 
our breath with wonder. We are 
not conducted over an enchanted 
land. And in the lighter and more 
graceful pieces, where many of 
the images truly breathe of Ara- 
bia, the variety of scene, ever 
splendid, and ever changing, is al- 
together wanting. They contain 
no adventures and excite no inte- 
rest. The work is altogether in 
extremes. We arc either thrilled 
with accummulated horrors, or 
surfeited with flowers, perfumes, 
and moonlight. How different 
from those delightful narratives in 
which an infinitely varied and mar- 
vellous creation rose before us in 
all the freshness and the glory 
of a dream !” 

There is nothing in this work, 
to alter in the least the opinion we 
had formed of Mr. Moore from hia 
former writings. All he has done 
in his own style is exquisite ; — ^but 
this feast of roses” is rather too 
much protracted. He is the most 
harmonious of modern poets. In- 
deed, wc think we may even assign 
to him the high merit of having 
tuned our language to melody of 
which it had not before appeared 
capable. His lyrical productions 
are tliereforc his best. They are 
perfect in their kind; often con- 
ceived with great felicity, and 
finished w^ith Horatian elegance. 
The images seem to run on to mu- 
sic, luxuriating, as if enamoured 
of their own sw^eetness. In the 
“ Veiled Prophet” there appeared 
to us some effort to render verses 
in the talc occasionally less har- 
monious ; — ^but we might be mis- 
taken ; — “ the words of Mercury 
arc hursh after the songs of 
Apollo.” 

Mr. Moore has been esteemed 
the poet of love ; — but, we think, 
without meriting so high a praise. 
His ideas of the passion, though 
evidently purified, are still for the*^ 

* * But: sgrees in having uo nlUgury and no 

rat— 
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most part sensual. We do not however, arc trifling blemishes, 
mean by this term to imply, that On the whole, the author must 
they arc of an immoral cast still content himself with being es- 
^but that to the higher and more . teemed the most elegant poet of 
intellectual qualities of the aftec- his age, without attempting to 
tion he is yet a stranger. He become the most grand, the most 
seems to know little of its sweet an- striking, or the most terrific. 


ticipations, its unearthly thoughts, 
its strange and wayward misgiv- 
ings, and its rich associations 
brought afar. He does not enter 
into those holy imaginings which 
it brings with it from the heaven 
from whence it springs ; nor does 
he describe the effects of those 
gentle influences by which it mel- 
lows and refreshes the soul. His 
heroines are best distinguished 
by dark, brown or fair.** All their 
bcautfes are set before us in the 
most glowing colours - but w'liere 
is mind, the living fountain of the 
beautiful H where the soul which 
should inhabit these graceful tene- 
ments ? I'iiu truth is, that poets 
who are chiefly amatory, learn to 
dwell vso much on the delights of 
love, that they are often seduced 
to forgtJt its nobler relations. The 
subject, to he justly treated, should 
rather be touched than dwelt on. 
For ourselves, >ve should term 
Mr. Moore the poet of social life. 
His best elfusions arc the overflow- 
ings of a cordial and happy spirit, 
pleased w’itli itself, and desirous of 
imparting to all its exuberant joy. 
They have a gay and festive air. 
There is a luxurious feeling of 
pleasure even in his very sorrows. 

We had marked a few minor de- 
fects in style — but have not room 
to notice them. The most conspi- 
cuous, is the mingling together vi- 
sionary with substantial images, as 
though they belonged to the same 
class ; thus dreams and flow'crs arc 
represented in the same line, as 
fading — a term which evidently 
conveys very different ideas when 
referred to each distinctly. There 
arc occasional imitations, in the 
first tale, of Mr. Leigh Hunt's ver- 
sification, which does not accord 
well with the uniform harmony of 
Mr. Moore’s own style. These, 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His- 
tory of Java. 

{Continvvd from ^72), 

TouciitKG the skill and inge- 
nuity of the Javans in the manual 
arts, we shall proceed to offer 
some extracts and remarks, post- 
poning to a future page a notice of 
their earlier excellence in archi- 
tecture. Wc shall first take a view 
of the state of agriculture in Java. 

The island of Java is a .un at a^riciil- 
tiir.'il country. In its cultivation the iii- 
habitaiits exert tlieir chief iiuiustry, and 
npoii its produce they rely, not only for 
their subsistence, but the few arilcles of 
foreign lii.xury or convenience wbicli tbey 
purchase. The Javans are a nation of 
husbandmen, and e.xhihit ' tliat .simple 
structure of society incident to smth a 
stage of its prf)gtcss. 'lo the ci«)p tim 
mechanic looks iiniiKMliately for his wages, 
the soldier for his pay, the magistrate for 
his .salary, the priest for his stipend, 
and tile government for its tribute. 'I'hc 
wcaltli of a province <ir vilhme is mea> 
Mired by l he extent and fenilily of its land, 
its facilities for rice irrigation, and the 
number of its hiilfaloes. 

It appeals from oflicial docu- 
ments, not liable to much error, 
that such arc the agricultural ha- 
bits of the Javans, sometimes not 
more than one-tenth of them are 
engaged in any other branch of 
industry. Thi.s appears to us a 
proportion unknown in any other 
island. Thu proportions of house- 
holders, who arc cultivators, to the 
rest of the inhabitants of different 
districts, is given at p. 107. In 
this there are, of course, con- 
siderable variations : 

but it rarely liappius tbat the people 
employed iii trade, iii mannfactiirc’s, in 
haiidierafts, or other nvocaf ions, amount 
lo a half of those eii«age<l in agi iculfnrc, 
or a third of the whole population. I'be 
proportion, on an average, may. be stated 
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ail rhire ftivl a Inilf, or four to one. In 
Finglniid, it is well known, the nvtio is 
reversed, its a^^rietiltural ]>np(ihitiou be- 
ing to its general popiilation ns one to 
three, or two and a half. 

Tiic soil of .lava, ihough in many |iart>9 
much neglected, is remaskahle for liie 
nhund.ince and varii fyof its productions. 
With very little «‘aie or exertion, on the 
part of the cultivator, it yields all that 
tMe want s of tlic isl iud ticjuajid, and is 
rnpahle of sajiplyiiig resottrees f.ir above 
any lliirej; that the indolence or ignorance 
of the* pi‘0|>le, either Oj>prcssed nnih rtlu; 
despotiMM of their own .'sovcndei!'**, or 
Iraras.'cd by the lajtacity of strangers, 
Iiiive yet ))erniilted them to enjoy. Lying 
under a !iOi>ical sun, it. produces, as be- 
fore observed, all llu; fruits <if a tropical 
diir.nle ; while, in nniny disfriefs, its 
, inoitii tains and eininenec.s inako up for 
the dilierenre of laliriuU-, and gii*e it, 
though only a few degree.s from the line, 
all the. a^lvanlag' S of reinperate regions. 
Such is the b rlility of the soil, that, in 
some phiees, afUr yiehling two, and 
•oinetiines thrc'* crops in the year, it is 
not. necessary even to cliange the culture. 
Water, wliirli is so inncli wanted, and 
which is seldom ftmnd in rctpiisitc almti- 
datice in tropical regioua, liere ilows in 
the gieatt s.t tdeiity. 

Over far the greater part, seven eighJln 
of the island, the soil is cither iH trhcJed 
or ha liy cultivated, and (iie [topnlaiion 
scanty. It is by the prodm e of the rc- 
ninining C'iuhtli that tin? whoh* of ilie na- 
lion is supported ; and it i.s prohalde, that 
if it were all under cuitivalitni, no area 
of land of the same extent, in any oilier 
fjiiartiv of tile globe, could exceed it, 
either in ijiiantity, variety, or value of 
its vegetable prodiu tions, 

nice vr, tiu? principal food of ;i!I classers 
of tliC pi'cp’e, and the great si iple of 
their ;»v. limit nre. Of this necessary ar- 
tiele, it is r.ijculated tliat a labourer eaii, 

. ill oj diiiury eiicmnsie.uces, earn I'laun four 
or hve kali.? a ilay *, ami a Uati being 
cijnivalent to one |Miiii:d and a <pinrter 
avoinlupoi.'e, is leekoned suflicitiit al- 
Itwaiice for the Mil .sl.strnco nf im adult, 
in these regions. 'I'lu* lahniirof tlie wo- 
EiLMi 15 estimated ahup.'*t as highly as that 
of the men, and thus, a married com»lo 
can in;:lntain eight or ten peixuis ; and, 
a.i a f.imiiy seldom exrecd.s half that 
utimber, they have commonly half their 
. caruiii,i’;s aj»prie.dde for the piireiiase of 
little comiort'i, for iiiijdeiuent.s of agri- 
culture, n r ( lottfmg and lodging. TIic 
two Iasi arlick s eannot be extensive in a 
country where the children generally go 
'Uaked, and where the simplest structure 
possible is sutliciejit to afford thu retjuisite 
protection «*igaiii8t the elements. 

Itt coiumon ycars> and at an average yf 


the whole i.«l<jind, a kati of rice may be 
sold to the c.'oiisniiier> after allowing a 
siidlcienC profit to the retail merchant, 
for mud 1 less that* a penny. The farm- 
ing stock ol the cultivator is as limited as 
his wants me fiuv, and his collage in- 
artificial : it iisnally con.si.sts of a pair of 
hulfatoc.H or oxen, ami a few nide iin- 
plem uds of husbandry. With the e.\- 
ccjition of poultry, uo kind of live stock 
i.s reared exclusiiely either for the huteher 
or dairy. The biilfalo and ox are nsc<l 
for fdougliing ; the fmiiier is a strong 
tract able animal, caj»ahle of long and coii- 
liinuid exertion, hut it cannot bear the 
mid-day sun ; it i.sshyof Kuropeaus, but 
submits to- be matiaged !»y the smallest 
child fd‘ tlic fcHuily in which it is ilo- 
niesricatcil.* 'l iie buffalo is either black 
or white ; the l)laek is larger aud gene- 
rally considered superior ; in the Sunda, 
or western and iiiountaino.iis district^*, 
nine out; of ten are white; no essential 
din'eronee in the Vivecd ha.s been iliscover- 
ed tf> be connected with this reniarkable 
distinction of c->lour. Cows are eliicfiy 
employed in hii.«batidry, and are partieu-i 
larly useful t<» tlie poorer class ; the wild 
brt'ed, termed ftfr/iir/ti*, is found ptlri- 
cipally in the forests of l\iitiirnaii and in 
Bali. A remarkable elitinge takes place 
in the appearance of this animal after 
cau’iation ; tlie lolour in a few months 
invariably hiCMmlng i.Td. '1‘lie degenerate 
domestic cons are somefinie.s (friven into 
the forests to e(**iple with the wild 
e/ig, for the sake- of improving Uie breiMl, 
.\ single pair of oxen, or bun’aloe.!;, i» 
found suflieient for the yokci both of the 
plom'h and harrow ; and these fium by 
far the most ixpen^ive part of the cuk- 
tivalcu’s stock. The price of a draught 
ox varies from eight to sixft eu rupees, or 
fnuii twenty to lorty shi!Iim.’s Kiiglish, 
and a cow may be purehased foi about the 
same* price. A plough of the simplest 
con.**! ruction, a harrow, or railicr rake, 
and sometimes a roller, tvitli a hoe, which 
answers the purpose of a spade, «u iui- 
jdement that serves as a knife or small 
Iiatehet, aiul one of a peculiar sort used 
by reapers, are all the implements of 
husbandry, and the total cost of the wholt' 
does not exceeil three or four rupees, (vr 
from seven to ten shillings. — Pp. 10(1- ll.L 

A plate of agricukiii*al iniple- 
nu'iits is given, in which “ the 
garden plough ” exhibits as well 
shaped a beam and handle as can 
be turned out of the hands of any 
of our w^orkmen. 'fhe sock wc 
are told is tipped with iron, some- 

* Thi5 Ivor of European? and tracraliility wtih 
oIIkts, is strikiof^ly ihe wiil» the donivs*iv 
buflTaU) in Ithtjsli India. Wbitc li’dTnlurs art> noC 
common, nor, we btlivYC, at ait known 
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times with cast iron. This scorns 
to be an improved Chinese plough; 
the cost oF a good one seldom ex- 
ceeds a rupee and a half, say four 
shillings ; a harrow about the same 
sum. The reaping instrument is 
oF a peculiar shape. 

Tli(*rea|xT holds it in a piirticnlar man- 
ner, and civips cjIF witli it each separate 
car, uloti^ with a lew iiielies of the. straw. 
This mode of reaping has been irnme- 
inorlaily pm*tiscd, and i.s universally f<d- 
iowed. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed and 
weeded by the men, who also eoii<hu*t the 
Whole iu-<K*es.s of irrigation; but flu* Ia> 
t>ourof iraiisphniting, reaping, anil (where 
cattle are not ii<ed for the purpose) of 
trans|x>rting the dilTereiit crops iVoai the 
field to the village, or from the village to 
the markef, devolves ujmn the women. — 
IMll. 

The imporlant item oF agri- 
culture enters largely into every 
thing connected with the popula- 
latiou and prosperity oF almost 
every^ nation ; and it occupies a 
corresponding portion oF 8ir T. 
Raffles’ work. Java, we find, is a 
corn exporting country, a term 
nearly equivalent to being a rich 
one. The Dutch were in the habit 
oF transporting six or eight thou- 
sand tons oF rice annually to their 
other settlements. Even at the 
low rate at which it sells, a re- 
venue oF nearly halF a mil lion 
sterling has been estimated as the 
government portion of its annual 
produce. 

The reapers are uiiifiirinly paid by iv- 
ci'iviiiir a ponioii of the crop which they 
have reaped ; this varies in dilTerciit parts 
of the island, from tlie sixth to the eighth 
part, depending uii t)ie abundance, or 
scarcity of hands ; when the harvest is 
general through a district, onc-hfth, or 
oue*fourtU is demanded by the reaper. 

Ill opposition to so e.xorbitaiit a claim, 
the iiifluf?iice of the great is sometimes 
exerted, and the labourer is obliged tn be 
roiueiit with u tenth or twelfth. P. 121. 

This, at its lowest estimate, 
seems an extremely high payment 
for merely reaping; but perhaps 
reapmg may imply other parts of 
the process of harvesting. Making, 
however, every allowance, even 
for the tedious operation of cutting 
Asiaiic Journ,^'^o* 
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off every ear of grain separately ; 
an operation incredible, except on 
such authority ; it is a payment 
exceeding Fourfold that of art 
English reaper. This too, where 
labour is vastly cheaper, and 
where, as we have above she\im, 
the reaping is do^e by women, 
where a very uncommon propor- 
tion of the population is employed 
in agriculture, and where but a 
small part only of the land is un- 
der tillage. There must, we 
think, be some error, or miscon- 
ception on this point. 

The agricultural policy, such as 
the tenure of landed property; the 
rights of the proprietor and te- 
nant ; the proportion of produce 
paid as rent ; the size, distribu- 
tion, drc. of laniis ; the causes that 
have obstructed agricultural de- 
mand ; important elements in the 
prosperity, or reverse of the 
people every where ; demand, and 
have received, due attention from 
the historian — vol. i. ch. ‘3— but are 
beyOnd the reach of the reviewer. 

Tile immediate head of a vil- 
lage collects the goveriimoiit share 
of the produce of lands, reserving 
oiie-Bftli. For his trouble, merely 
as the emolument oF office. P. ll-J. 
This seems an enormous pur ceiit- 
age. The lands thus superintend- 
ed by the heads oF villages, as the 
agents oF government, “ range in 
extent equal to From forty or fiFty, 
or a hundred acres. U'hese are 
divided among the inhabitants of 
his village, generally varying From 
about two acres to half' an acre 
each.” — T^o agricultuial im- 

provements can he expected ; no 
capital can be accumulated, or 
employed, under such a system. 

The land allotted to each separaJe eul- 
tiviitor is iiiana:;cd by hiin<eli' cxelesiveJy ; 
and the practice of Uihouring in ror.mioii, 
which is usual among the ii-liahitants of 
the same village on eontincnial Iiulin, i i 
here unknown. Every one, gvneially 
speaking, has liis own field, his own 
plough, his owii oxen ; prepares his fitrixj 
with liKS own hand, or the assistance of 
his family at seed time, and reaps it by 
the same means at burvesc. 'J'lie lands 

Vol. IV. 3 P 
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on Java are so minutely divided among 
the inhabitants of the villages, that each 
receives just as'^miich as ran maintain his 
family and employ his individual iiidustr}\ 
Fp. 146-7. 

In this |ilacc Sir T. Raffles’ 
quotes a well known passage from 
one of our growling, metropolitan 
poets. With what view our author 
gives it, is not clear, further than 
not being a bad one. Others have 
quoted it for bad purposes. We 
have no objection to the passage, 
but the contrary, on the score of 
its poetical merit ; and will give it 
here, requesting our readers to 
note its deficiency in historic 
truth, in every principle of sound 
political economy, and in every 
thing commendable, except as 
above admitted. 

•* A lime there was, *erc England’s griefs began, 
Wlicti every rood of ground maintained its man ] 
JPor him light labour s|iread her w]iole!«otne store. 
Just gave what life required, and gave no more; 
Hiahest coiiipaniuris, innoconce and liealth; 

And ilia best riches, iguurance of weallli.” 

It was a remark of Dr. John- 
son, who, ever prone to lash poor 
Goldsmith in their social hours, 
would allow no one else to take 
fi like liberty with his endless va- 
nity and folly ; that, “ with a pen 
in his hand, no man was more 
wise than Goldsmith ; without 
one, no man was less so.” Fully 
admitting the popular beauties of 
Goldsmith’s poetry, and the ge- 
neral agreeableness and utility of 
his writings and compilations, wc 
could never accord with the learn- 
ed doctor’s dogma. 

We shall finish our notice of 
Javan agriculture with quoting the 
passage immediately following the 
poetry, and one remark thereon. 

But situated as the Javan peasantry 
arc, there is but little inducement to in- 
vest capital iii agriculture, and much 1a- 
lioiir must be unprofitably wasted ; as 
property is insecure, there can he no de- 
sire of accumulation ; as food is easily 
procured, there can be no necessity for 
vigorous labour, ^rhere exists, as a con- 
sci}ueiice of this state of nature and of 
the laws, few examples of ^reat allluence 
or abject distress among the peasantry ^ 
no rich men, and no common beggars. 
P. 147, 
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To this pleasing picture of man- 
ners and of men, is added a 
frightful catalogue of oppressions, 
and extortions, and vexations, 
heaped on the peasantry of Java, 
little in accordance with its po- 
etical hints ; but producing there, 
as elsewhere, their necessary, their 
invariable results ; viz. poverty and 
misery; and their concomitant 
vices and crimes. 

Cltap. iv. of the first volume is 
on manufactures, handicrafts, &c. 

In an enumeration of handi- 
crafts, amounting to thirty in 
number, and displaying a greater 
division of labour than we should 
at once have expected, we find a 
bookbinder, musical instrument- 
maker, diamond cutter, drafts- 
man, painter, and tooth-filer. 

A kind of umbrella haf, worn by the 
common people, and iii)iv('i.sal in the 
Suiida districts, is also inamifactiircd (iu 
this manner,) principally Iroiii bamboo, 
dyed of various colours, which being 
shaped in the foriii*aiid ol’ the si/c of a 
large w.ish-liaiid hasiii, worn reversed, is 
rendered impervious to the vvc‘t hy one or 
more coverings of varnish,* — P. 163-7. 

The sheep in India, as before 
observed, produce hair rather than 
wool, and it is rarely used for 
clothing. Java produces no silk ; 
the chief material of Javan cloth- 
ing is therefore cotton. The pro- 
cess of separating the seeds from 
the wool is performed by passing 
it between two wooden cylinders, 
rolling in different directions. 

This operation is very tedious, 
two days being necessary for one 
person to clean a kati, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English.” 


* An excellent hat of this description is worn 
hy the fishermen of Malabar, and others much, 
exposed to rain, of the western sliores of India. 
It is usually composed of a palm leaf, perhaps 
that of the cocoa.nut tree, and is not varnished, 
it ts in iiic generally between an iiinlirclta and 
a lady’s parasol; about the shape of the latter, 
but not so deep in the concavity. In the centre 
is u receptacle for the head, like the crown of a 
hat, or like that part of our university caps. 
The article is very light, and very efKciciit in 
resisting rain as well as sun ; coveriiig, indeed, 
with a little address in the position and move- 
ments of the head, nearly the whole person. 
Nor is it liable to fall, nor, unless in very high 
wind, to be blown off. Altogether it is, wc 
think, the most sensible and useful protector of 
the.head against vtaUici that we have ever seen. 
— 
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Considering the immense amount 
of Englisli capital employed in the 
various processes connected with 
cotton, we are surprised that ear- 
lier and more successful attempts 
have not been made to fabricate 
machinery for separating seeds and 
dirt from the wool. The quota- 
tion just made will serve to shew 
the labour of this operation on 
Java. The process is almost as 
tedious in other cotton-growing 
countries ; and we cannot imagine 
a more promising application of 
mechanical ingenuity than in the 
line here indicated. 

Diiuium*! cuitcrsr’, aiwl persons skilled 
ill the knnnifdge of euUiiii; preHoiis 
stones, are also to be found in the prin- 
cipal capiial.^. I*. 174. 

We are not among those who 
have fancietl that a great deal is to 
be learned from the Hindus, in 
the walks of theology, science, 
or useful arts in general ; but we 
do think that some things, im- 
portant to a certain degree, even 
in handicrafts, and many things 
highly interesting in useful and 
polite* literature, are to he gather- 
ed from that very ancient and cu- 
rious race. Among the former, 
wJuit more immediately occurs to 
us, is in the line of cutting gems 
and stones ; and in this we liave 
no doubt hut our lapidaries of the 
greatest skill in theory and prac- 
tice, arc far behind the simple 
Hindu. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lukiiow, Surat, Ily- 
drahiid, and many other cities of 
India, you may send for a sang- 
iarasJi, (though the name is Ma- 
hoinedaii, the art is Hindu), or 
stone-cutter, who comes with a 
little bag of tools and a wheel in 
his hand, and squats down in the 
corner of your room, where he 
will divide most skilfully and pro- 
fitably. and cut and [xilish rough 
diamonds, or any gems, came- 
lian, opal, and all sorts of stones, 
with very much less loss and ex- 
pense, with equal, if not superior 
skill, and with more expedition 
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than any European artist, with all 
his science and ma^inery. In 

the other line, of literature, we 

have considerable expectancies in 
the w'alks of logic, grammar, and 
— what some of our readers may 
not think of — the drama. In 

apologues and romance, their taste 
and invention are more known. 
Ill arithmetic, algcora, and perhaps 
ill some higher branches of ma- 
thematics, we cannot teach them 
much. 

Of late years, the raltie of tlie luaiiii- 
facturiiii' imlustry of the ctiuntry may he 
ill some dei^rce appreeiated, from the a.s- 
sistaiiec it lias alfoided (o the European 
government, wlieit, in eonsequeiice of tlie 
war, tlie importation of European articles 
Inad become iiisutflcient for the public ser- 
vice. Jhoad cloth not being procurable 
for the army, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth was iiiamifactiired by the Javans, 
with which the whole army was clothed. 
At Semarang were established live of 
these inanuractories, having .seventy or 
eighty looms each. One or two of them 
made cotton lace, and snpp/ied the array 
agents with epaulettes, sliouider-kiiot.s, 
ta.ssels, &c, 'I’here were likewise maiiu- 
fjwturers of cotton stockings, tape, fringes, 
cartridge-boxes, sword-belts, saddles, bri- 
dles, and, in short, every thing that 
<*ould be reijnired for the dre.ss and ac- 
coutrements of both cavalry and infantry. 

I •iider European Niiperintendiinfs, were 
established saltpetre works, powder-mills, 
foiimleriis for .shells, shot, anvils, &e., 
and manufactories of swords and small 
arms ; and, when it i.s added, that the 
Ereiicli govcnmicnt found means, w'itliiii. 
tlie resources of Java alone, to equip an 
army of not less than fifteen thousand 
clfective men, besides a numerous militia 
ill every district, and that, with the ex- . 
ceptloii of a fewEiirope.iiisuperiijteodants 
in the more scientific works, ail the ar- 
ticles \Ycre inaiiufactuied and supplied by 
the natives, it is not necessary to adduce 
any fai’tlicr jiroof of the manufacturing 
ability of the coiiiitiy. 1*. 180. 

A large proportion of the po- 
pulation of the maritime districts 
on the north-east side of the island, 
is employed in fishing ; and so 
moderate are the seasons, that 
except perhaps for a few days at 
the change of the monsoon, they 
arc seldom interrupted by the 
weather. .The modes of taking 
fish are more various than we re- 
3 P 2 
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collect In usage elsewhere $ and 
are well and amusingly described. 
Pearls are fished, but they are ge- 
nerally seed pearl, and of little 
value. The privilege of fishing 
for them is farmed out by the go- 
vernment. 

Chapter vii. of the first volume 
is occupied chiefly with the cere- 
monies, amusements, and divers 
customs and usages of the Javans. 
In some of these we remark a con- 
formity with the manners of China 
and continental India ; and, in 
others, as may be expected, a 
considerable variance from both, 
marking a local and national cha- 
racteristic. 

'I'iK; respect shewn to superior rank on 
•lava is such, tiuit no individual, wiiateviT 
liis condition, can stand in the presence 
of a .superior; iicitlicr can lie addn*ss 
him in the saim* liinuna^e in which he 
i.s spoken lo. Not even the heir apparent, 
or the memhers of t!ie niyul family, can 
stand in the presence of the .sovereign ; 
and the same re.strieiion applie.s to the 
family of each siihordinate eliief. Were 
til i.s mark of res[}ect conlined to tiicrioyal 
family alone, it iipglit perhaps find a 
parallel in oilier eastern countries, where 
it is usual firr the subject to prostrate 
himself befori; the sovereign ; hut, in .lava, 
the nature of the governineiit is such, 
that each delegalt-d authority exacts the 
same mark of obedience ; so that from 
the couiiiion labourer upwards, no one 
dares to stand in the presence of a supe- 
rior. Thus, when a native chief move.s 
abroad, it is n-siial for all the people of 
inferior rank atmmg whom he pasj^es, to 
lower their bodies lo the ground till they 
actually sit on i heir heels, and to remain 
in this posture until he is gone by. The 
same' rule is observed within doors ; and 
instead of an assembly rising on the eii- 
fraiice of a great man, as in Kiirope, it 
sinks to the ground, and remains so 
during his ])resence. 

This humiliatwig posture is called 
and may. be rendered into Kiiglish by the 
term squat The practice is sub- 
mitted to with the utmost cheerfulness 
Ly the people ; it is considered an an- 
rient custom, and respected siceordingly. 
It was, however, in a great niensurc dis- 
continued ill the hhiropeaii provinces du- 
I'ing the administration of tlie Hritisli go- 
vernment, who endeavoured to raise the 
lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which 
their chiefs, aided by the Dutch authurity, 
had subjected them. 


In travelling my.self through some of 
the native provinces, and particularly lo 
Madura, where the forms of the native 
goveniineiit are partieiilarly ob.serred, ] 
liave often seen .'some liundrcd.s drop on 
iiiy approach, the cultivator fpiitting his 
plough, ami the porter his load, «>n the 
sight of the Tuan husitr^s carnage. At 
the court of Sura-kerta, 1 recollect that 
once, when holding a private conference 
with the Siisiintin^ it beiamc i>ecc.ssary 
for the Jtaden ^ t<» he dispatched 

for tlie royal .seal : the poor f»!d in:m was, 
as tLsnal, squatting, and as the Susunan 
happened to be seate'd with his facre to- 
%vard the door, it wa.s full ten minutes 
before his mini.ster, after repeated iiief- 
fictiial attempts, could obtain an oppor- 
tunity of risiie^sunieicntly to reach the 
latch without being seen by his royal 
muster. The mission i>n which he was 
dispatched was urgent, and the Susunan 
himself iiicoiivcuieneeil by the delay ; but 
these iiiconvenieiiccs were insignificant 
compared with the iiuleeoruiu of being 
seen out of the tlodok posture. VV’^heu it 
is necessary for tin inferior lo move, he 
imist still retain that position, and walk 
Avirh his hapds upon bis heels until he is. 
<»ut of his superior’s sight. 

It may ho observed that few pc’ople arc 
more uttiwhed to state and show than the 
Javans ; that, in general, the decorations 
employed and the forms ohserveil arc 
chaste, and at the same lime jnqK)sing, 
<‘alcn]uted to impress a stranger with a 
highidea of their tasie, their rorreetness 
and yet love of splemloiir. The oriia- 
mciits of .state, or regalia, are well wrought 
in gold; the royal shield is richly inlaid 
with precious .'<ione.s, and the royal kits 
is slung in a belt, which, with its slieatii 
i.s one hla/e of diamonds. In proce.ssioi.is, 
wlien the Kiiro|)ean authority is to be re- 
ceived, each .side of the road, fi»r miles, 
is lined with .spearmen in ditfereiit dresses, 
and standing in various warlikeattiiiides ; 
streamers living, and the inu>ic of the 
gumelan striking up »»n every side. /Vi- 
yungs, in- nmhrellas of three tiers of .silk 
richly fringed and ornamented with gold, 
are placed at intervals, and nothing is 
omitted which can add to the apT>earance 
of .stale and pomp. Among the ensigns 
clisplayed on these occasions are the mon - 
key flag of ytrjuuuy* and a variety of 
other devices taken from the poems of an- 
tiquity, us well as the doiihle-bladed 
.sword, ami a variety of inscriptirins from 
the Arab.s. 

Gradations of rank among the 
Javans are marked by the dress, by 
the manner of wearing the kris, 
and, more definedly, by the pa^ 


• 0>*ery— of Hanuman I or Rama ’ Kfv. 
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vungf or umbrella. The latter dis- 
tinction is minutely regulated in 
observance of immemorial custom. 
On the establishment of the Maha- 
medan religion in the Javan year 
14.00 — (14*71*. A. D.) a new grada- 
tion of rank, and order of titles 
was introduced. The sovereign, 
instead of being called Ratu, took 
the title of Susulninan or Sultan, 
The title of Pannmbahan is the 
highest in rank next to the sove- 
reign, and above tlie princes of the 
blood, who arc now termed Pang'- 
eran. In their titles, with the 
exception of Sultan, we do not 
perceive, as we should have ex- 
pected, so much of innovation as 
of adherence, in regard to local 
language. It is somewhat curious 
to remark the jumble of languages 
in the titles at present assumed or 
borne by the sovereign — Susnhu- 
91071 Paku Bunna Sena-pati hvng 
Alaga Ahdid RaJinien Sai/edin Pa- 
9iatnga)na, 

The ceremonies incident to 
courtship, wedding, birth, death, 
&c. are agreeably described. They 
do not materially dilfer from those 
of other eastern people ; combin- 
ing indeed Mahomedun and Hin- 
du usages. A very tinely shaped 
modest looking girl is represented 
as a bride, in a plate, at p. 318, 
combining also a beautiful land- 
scape and local scenery and vege- 
tation. The bride is attractive, but 
exhibits that tintless, saffron hue 
which Europeans are at first so 
seldom charmed with ; though 
after some familiarity of observ- 
ance it is impossible to deny but 
the face and form of the youthful 
Javaiiis, Malayus, and other 
golden - coloured, dattish - nosed, 
thickish-lipped, high-cheek-boned, 
people of the east, combine attrac- 
tively and pleasingly in the eye of 
a fastidious European. We can- 
not say so much for the men : — 
though our author says they are 
the better looking. Individuals 
no doubt, even at first sight, may 
appear under a pleasing aspect; 
but generally tlieir yellow, opaque 
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skins and expression of counte- 
nance, arc so repulsive, as not to 
lose their efiect until the discovery 
of some moral or social worth have 
aided a benevolent mind in its 
wishes to think well of them. Our 
author’s bridegroom, p. 320, tends 
to confirm, though he did not ori- 
ginate our feelings oi- remarks. As 
l^avaterians we, rather uncharita- 
bly, grudge such a man the habi- 
tancy of so fine a country as the 
beautiful landscapes indicate, and 
the possession of even such a girl 
for his bride. 

It is evident that the Javans are 
still attached to their ancient cus- 
toms, havijig sacrificed but few of 
them, as we are expressly told by 
their historian, to their new faith. 
As Mahoniediins, they are, of 
course, averse to an avowal of pa- 
gan practices, but they still ob- 
serve them more or less, as the 
party happen to be more or 
less under the influence of Arab 
priests. 

Many ceremonies arc observed 
during tlie pregnancy of the fe- 
iiiah.*, especially when with her first 
child. At four months a feast i.s 
given, at seven a much greater. 
Cloth, gold, silver, and steel arc 
on this occasion presented to tlic 
guests : the latter metal, though 
in an article not exceeding the 
size of a needle, being essential. 
Many of the ceremonies at the 
birth are Hindi, blended with some 
Mahomedan, derived from the 
early Jews. The same may be 
said of those preceding marriage, 
and succeeding delivery. If view- 
ed literally, or in their more ob- 
vious bearings, some of them may, 
no doubt, have an appearance very 
unimportant, not to say ridiculous. 
But we may reasonably conclude 
that, as in their origin they had 
meaning, so in their continuance 
they have some utility. Feasts and 
presents to priests arc so universal 
in all countries where priests pre- 
vail, that we of course find those 
items accompanying every predi- 
cament, physical or social, imposed 
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on man. Birth, naming, marriage, 
death, remembrance, &c. &c. On 
Java, as elsewhere, a man does not 
escape by death. A feast is given 
on his dying day, another on the 
third day after, others on tlie 
seventh, fortieth, hundredth, thou- 
iiandth, and so on ; after whicli an 
annual feast is observed, with more 
or less pomp, according to tlic 
means of the friends, or their re- 
spect for the deceased. 

It is not usual to bury Javans, 
conformably with the Mahomedan 
usage. But in some of the inte- 
rior districts the Faith has made 
but little progress, and its hold on 
the minds of the Javans seems very 
slight. While thus wavering be- 
tween the fooleries of one religion, 
and the impositions of another, 
these people surely ofter, beyond 
the settled parts of India, an in- 
viting held for the labour of the 
Christian Missionary. 

Sir "riiornas Hallies gives an en- 
tertaining and instructive insight 
into tlie amusements of his late 
subjects. Among these may chiefly 
be reckoned music, poetry, the 
drama, damping, tournaments, com- 
bats, the chase, mimickry, buffoo- 
nery, narration. 

The (liainatir entertuiiniieiitis arc of 
two kinds; the wherein the cha- 

ifictcrs are represeiitLMi by ineii, wIjo ex- 
cept when pei'lonnini* bclore the suven*^ii 
W'car iiiasUs ; and tiie watfuntr, in which 
they are rciJicseiitcd by shadows. 

Tlic sii})jcct nf the topvng is invariably 
lakcn from the adventures of the 

favourite liero of .iavaii story. In the eii- 
tiTtainnieiits before the sovereign, where 
masks arc not used, the several charac- 
teis tlieinselves lelioarso their parts; hut 
ill general tlie Dalaug^ or manager of the 
ciifcrtainineiit, recites the .'Speeches, while 
flic performers have only to “ suit tfie 
action to the word.** The music of the 
gamelan, (band or orchestra) accompa- 
nies the. piece, ami varico in expres- 
sion, according to the nature of the ac- 
tion or the kind of emotion to be excitiMl. 
'riie actors are splendidly dressed after 
the ancient costume, and perform their 
parts witli grace, elegance, and precision; 
but the whole performance has more the 
character of a ballet than that of a regu- 
lar dramatic exhibition, cither of the 
tragic or comic kind, in which human 
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passions, human follies or sulTerings, 'are 
represented in such appropriate language 
and just action as to seem only a reHctw 
tion of nature. liove and war are the 
constant themes, and thecombats of con- 
tending chiefs generally close the scene. 
Tliose who perform before the sovereign 
ami repeat their parts, previously study- 
tlieir characters from written compo.si- 
tions exprc-ssly pit'pared for that purpose; 
but iiiother Dalaug, well versed 

in the principal iiieidcnts, descriptions and 
speeches of the hisioiw, furnishes the dia- 
logue between the actors extempore. A 
party of tnpmg generally c<)usi.sts of ten 
])crsous, hesiiies the Dalaiig, of whom 
four play the gamelauy and six perform the 
characters. They an^ engaged to play by 
the night, for about ten rupees (twenty-five 
shillings) and a supper. 

JbifTooiiery is sometimes infrodi'.ccd, to 
increase the gest of these entertainmeiits 
with the muhitude, but it does not inter- 
fere with tlie regular course of tlie per- 
formance, tlie actors being only disliirbed 
occasionally by the action of an extra- 
neous character, w ho whcthi’i represent - 
iiigadiig, a monkey, or an idiot, seldom 
fails to excite consiilcrable mirtli, and not 
imfrequeiitly in the most interesting part 
of ftic performance. 

In the irapitniT, or >’cenie shadows, the 
subject of liii^ pmfonnanccs is taken from 
the earliest pe riod of history and fable, 
down to the destnu’tion of the. Hindu em- 
pire of iMajapahlt. The dilferent ciiarac-. 
ters ill tlie history are in tliese ir»Jfta?tgs, 
represented by figures, about eigliteeii 
inches high, stamped or cut out of pit'ccs 
of thick leather, generally of buffalo’s 
hide, which are painted and gilt with 
great rare and at eonsiilerable expense, so 
a.s to form some supposcil ivscmlilance of 
the character to the individual intended to 
he personified. *rhe wimiIc figure i.s, 
Itowever, strangely distorted ami gro- 
tesque, the iioke ill partieular being uniia- 
turaliy pn)niiiieiit. 

. The description of the Javan 
comudia, which is lengthened to 
some extent, reminds us occasion- 
ally of tile chorus and musks of 
the ancient pagan dramatists of 
the west. In the liberality of 
graphic embellishment to these 
handsome volumes, we are pre- 
sented with a plate of musks and 
shades, appropriate, as we suppose 
by the names assigned to each, to 
particular characters. The names 
are less distorted than the features ; 
and with the exception of one 
shade, which has some of the at- 
tributes of a Hindu mythological . 
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personage, we do not see why all 
may not equally well suit any cha- 
racter, human or divine, or nei- 
ther, of the whole Ilinduhistory or 
pantheon. 

A minute account is given of 
the mechanical management of 
tlicse matters ; and as we have of 
late condescended to be pleased by 
exhibitions derived directly or cir- 
cuitously from the remote east, 
in the forms of pantomimes, jug- 
glers, puzzlers and so forth, we arc 
of opinion that the growing na- 
tional taste may be gratified — ^we 
do not say improved— in similar 
articles derived from the like inex- 
haustible source. Novelty being, 
as we imagine, the grand object 
of desire with our caterers for the 
public palate, we arc disposed to 
point to India, as a promising mar- 
ket for no inconsiderable returns 
in this line of speculation. 

As the several characters prosent 

themselves, extracts t)f the history arc re- 
peated, and the dial<»ti:ae is carried on ge- 
iicrully at the discretion and by the iiiven- 
tioii of the Palling, VVitlioiit this per- 
sonage nothing can he done; for he not 
only puts the puppets in motion, but re- 
peats their parts, interspersing them with 
detached verses from tlic romance, illustra- 
tive of tlie story, and deseriptivc of the 
4jualilics of the dilfereiit heroes. He is 
the soul which directs and animates the 
whole order and machinery of the piece, 
regulating the time of the music with a 
small ham filer, while he rceites the 

sj^eeclKJS suited to the occasion. In 

the course of the eutertainmeiit all the 
varieties of ancient weapons named in 
these poems are represented behind the 
Uanspareiil curtain. The interest excit- 
ed by such spectacles, connected with na- 
tional recollections, is almost inconceiv- 
able. The eager multitude w'ill sit listen- 
ing with rapturous delight and profound 
attention for whole nights to these rude 
dramas. By means of these the lower 
class have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient legends of 
the country. P. 338. 

As in other parts of India, so 
in Java, the Ramayana seems to 
be the grand magazine of drama- 
tic, heroic, and amatory story and 
incident. Out of the immediate 
pale or path of their existing faith, 
eve^ thing connected with the 
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Javans, their amusements and pe- 
culiarities, as well as their antiqui- 
ties and literature — mark them 
Hindus. 

The compositions whicli thus serve as 
the basis of these popular and interesting 
entertainments, eoniprize the legends 
form which the account of the earlier pe- 
riods of Javan story, detailed in another 
part of tills work, is |Winci pally derived. 
The most popular and interesting events 
and adventures are preserved ami related in 
various compositions, whilst more recent 
actions and enuits, which possessed less 
interest, have falltii into nhlivion. The 
constant cxliihition of these plays in every 
part of the country, hut more particularly 
ill the eastern districts, has served to keep 
alive the recollect ions of “ days hjiig since 
gone by,’* and to disseiniiiare a general 
kiiowleilge of native legendary history, 
among many, with whom, from the ig- 
norance of letters, the stories might other- 
wise have been irretrievahly lost or more 
grossly distorted. 

The dance, with the Javans, as with 
Asiatics in general, consists in graceful 
attitudes of the body, and in the sloiy 
movement of the arms and legs, particu- 
larly of the former, even to the tlistiiict 
motion of the hand and fingers. 

Of the daiicing girls who exhibit at 
public entertaiiimeiK.s, tlie first in rank 
atnl tlie most skilful in tlieir profession 
are the concubines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary |)ritice. '’rh(*y alone arc 
allowed to perform the S^rintpi, or 
figure dance by four persons, distinguished 
by an unusual degree of grace and de- 
coriiin. 

A minute and entertaining ac- 
count of this dance, so strangely 

got up,” is given. The dancers 
arc decorated according to the an- 
cient costume, and nearly in the 
same manner as a bride. The 
dress is minutely described. The 
body is enclosed in a kind of cor- 
set, passing above the bosom and 
under the arms, leaving the latter 
wholly free, and conhning the 
waist in the narrowest possible li- 
mits, &c. 

On occasions when the S*rimpi are ex- 
hibited before Europeans at the Kcsideucy 
house, they are brought with great care 
from the palace, and under a guard, in a 
large enclosed palan(|ui 11 , or rather box, 
borne on men’s shoulders. AV'hcq they 
reach the door of the residency, they 
glide behind the prince into the chamber 
appropriated jor bis accommodation, and 
whea they come forth for the dance, scat 
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thciiiMeh'us on flie ground in front of Jiim. 
On liis iiiliinHtiiig that they tilioiild com- 
mence, they alowly, and to the sound of 
music, close tlicir hands, and raising 
them to the forehead, heiid in rcvereiilial 
awe, and gratlnally extending their anus 
and swaying in uiiisun vvitli each other 
from side to side, assn me an erect pos- 
tbre. The dancers seldom exceed the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. The birtli of 
a child generally puts an end to their per- 
formances, anil removes ilieiii from the 
professiiiii. They are the choicest beati- 
fies of tlii^ country, selected for the royal 
bed. 'J'hronghout tlie vvlmle performance 
their eyes -are diieetcd modestly to the 
ground, and their hotly and limbs arc by 
slow movements thrown into every grace- 
ful attitude that the most flexible form is 
capable of exhibiting. In the. figure of 
the dance they occasionally approacii and 
recede fitim each other, and sometimes 
cross to the opposite side, it freijneiitly 
happens that the tlelicate corset by falling 
too low', exposes more of the hotly than 
is considered correct. On such ttcca- 
sioiis, one of tlie trusty matrons always 
hiises it again, without inteiTtipting the 
dance or eiiiharrassiug the movements id* 
the dancer. At the conclusion of the 
dance, they generally place themselves on 
the grouml, in the same manner ns be- 
fore its coiiimoneemeiit, ami after closing 
llieir bunds, and raising tliem to the fore* 
iiead in token of respect, remain seated 
\vith n downcast look and captivating mo- 
desty, until the .signal is given to the ma- 
trons to relieve them by oihers, when 
they again glide into the .saim? apartment. 

lint the couimoii dniieing girls of the 
eourury, ^vho n|)pear to approach more 
nearly to the usual dancing girls of India, 
arc callc<l uiid are generally of 

easy virtue. 'I'hey make a profession of 
iheir art, and hire themselves to perform 
on particular occasioius, for the amu.se- 
meiit of the chiefs and of the public, 
nioiigh to be found in every principal 
town, their performance is most higlily 
esteemed in the w'cstern, anti particularly 
among the rude momnaineers of the Sun- 
da district, where the superior graces of 
the bcilaya are unknown. Here they are 
constantly engaged on twery occasion of 
festivity, and the regents frequently k^eep 
the most ac'coiiipli.shed in their service for 
years. Their conduct is generally so in- 
correct, us to render the title of roug*~ 
geng and prostitute .sytioiiyiiioiis. Tliey 
perform at any time of the day, but clncf- 
fy ill the evening, and endeavour to ex- 
hibit tlieir best attitudes rouml a lamp 
which liaiigs suspended. Generally speak- 
ing, both their uetioii and their soiig.s arc 
rude and awkward, and on that account 
often disgusting to Kuropcansj although 
there ate some among them whose per- 
formance does not deserve to be so con-' 
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sidered. Their action i.s usually distoii. 
ed, tlieir greatest excellence seeming to 
consist in bending the arms and hands 
back in an unnatural maiiiicr, and giving 
one or tw’o of tlic fingers a tremulous mo- 
tion. Tlie voice, iliough sometimes har- 
monious, is Often loud, dissonant, and 
harsh to an J'hiropean ear. They gene- 
rally have a handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulder, ami usually a fan in their hand, 
which necasioiially serves to conceal one 
half of the lace, not .so imich out of any 
atl'cctation of bashfiihic.ss, as, in the 
iiianner of a Iiimtsman, to a.ssi.st the low- 
er tones of the voice. At other times it 
is employed to strike against the back 
of the arm, so as to give a greater ef- 
fect to dilTernit parts of the action and 
music, (jenerally speaking, the roug'. 
gnigs do not de.'sceiid tr) the perforinaiice 
of those di.sgiisting and disgraceful pos- 
tures and motions, which are stated to 
he* freijiient on the continent of India, 
Imt they are not free from the charge of 
impropriety in this respect. Their song, 
though little e.stcTmed and less understood 
by Kiiropeaiis, sometime.s posse.«scs much 
humour and drollery ; and in ailaptiiig 
their motions to the hinguagc, they fre- 
quently excite loud hursts of laiighler^ 
and r>buiu great applause from tlic native 
uudieiuT. — V. 3 li) , 

All this is in tolerable accord- 
ance with the usages of w'^estern In- 
dia, but in the following passage we 
discern a Javan feature so utterly 
at variance w'ith the sense of gra- 
vity and decorum, almost univer- 
sally, wc had thought, impressed 
on the mind and feelings of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus in this 
particular, that we deem it the 
most peculiar item in the Hindi- 
Mahomedan composition of the 
Javan cliaracter* 

The nohlcs of the higlie.st rank are ac- 
customed, on particular occasioii.s of fc.*?- 
tivity, to join in the dance with the 
g*'/ig. To dance gracefully, is an accom- 
plisliniciit expected in every Javan of 
rank ; and in the western districts parti- 
cularly, all the chiefs are, on clays of fes- 
tivity, accustomed to join in the cxcr- 
ci.se, one after the other, ('omniencing 
with tlie youngest. On these occasions, 
the nobles of tlie highe.st class vie with 
each other in })oiutiiig the tuc with graces 
in exhibiting elegance of movement, in 
displaying uclroitncss by intricate evolu- 
tions, or beauty of person by an ingenious 

* Not, we think, frcquetit, or so gross, as 
is sometimes suppost-d by writers, and generally 
believed by readers, having little or nulom hcovr- 
ledge.— Jfev. - * 
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maiiHj^ement of attitude. So devoted are 
they to this i?xeici.sc, tliat althou^li their 
wives afid daughters never dance, tiie 
happiness of a festive occasion is consi- 
dered incoiiiplefe, where an opportunity 
is not afforded to tfie chiefs theiusidvcs, 
of introducing their favorite aniiiscment. 
— P. 34.*^. 

We do not recollect an instance 
of seeing a native gentleman of 
India attempting to dance ; or of 
knowing one who would not have 
felt a sense of debasement at being 
supposed iit possession of this ac- 
complishment, so desirable in other 
quarters We have a recollection 
of certain feelings connected with 
this subject that we are now dis- 
posed to smile at. They were ex- 
cited at a grand ball at one of our 
principal cities of India, w'hither, 
after a long residence in the inte- 
rior, where a gentleman or a re- 
spectable woman dancing w as ne- 
ver heard of — we attended some 
native gentlemen of rank, then for 
the first time visiting our settie- 
ments, and total strangers to our 
customs. We could judge of their 
amazement, though they were too 
well bred to express much, on see- 
ing English gentlemen and ladies 
of the first rank, to whom they had 
been presented, joining in a brisk 
dance ; nor would their acuteness 
ullow*^ it to be hidden from them, 
that we did not consider our coun- 
trymen and women, at that mo- 
ment, in atiy advantageous light : 
and w'c confess a gratification at 
knowing we had no jigging sister, 
or wife, or daughter there. Per- 
formance on a musical instrument, 
or singing, is very uncommon witli 
native gentlemen. 

It is not unusual fi»r tlie performances 
of the rouif' ^engs to be varied by tlie ac- 
tion of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is a 
favorite amusembnt, and besides imitat- 
ing, in a ludicrous manner, the action of 
the rong*gengs, there are not wanting 
performers of this description, who occa- 
sionally direct their wit against all classes 
of society, and evince a considerable de- 
gree of low humour.— P. 344. 

This too is in accordance with 
talents and usages widely spread 
over western India. We do not 
Asiatic — No. 23. 
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recollect seeing or hearing the re- 
ligious or political estahrishmcnts 
of the country publicly made the 
object of ridicule by mimicks. But 
in private parties nothing is safe. 
The Koran itself, even among Ma- 
homedans, is sometimes not spared. 
We have a lively re«ol lection of a 
dialogue between a Ka«t on the 
bench, and a culprit under exami- 
nation and sentence, so cx<|uisitely 
travestied, as to “ exceed all 
power of face,*' even with the 
gravest characters. The painful 
efforts of some, ashamed, to laugh 
at the ridicule of things so serious, 
to repress ri^ihility, maile things 
wmrse ; till at length the wliole 
party, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Christian, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion, have been in almost an agony 
of convulsion, at the irresistible 
comicality of the inimitable inter- 
locutors. 

In the pantomimic representa- 
tions of diHterent national charac- 
ters, tlie Englishman does not al- 
ways appear to advantage. As on 
the French stage, our supposed 
aptitude to swear and drink ap- 
pear to he the most prominent fea- 
tures (and we hope the most dis- 
graceful, for they are sufficiently 
so among the lower classes) of our 
nationality in India. Those who 
have attended to what are called 
plays in China, will have seen that 
our sui)poscd foibles, if we may 
call them by so tender a term, arc 
there view'ed in a similar light. 

In addition to a minute and ani- 
mated description of the person, 
dress, movements, &c. of these 
sr imply See. sufficiently 

particular and amusing, the author 
lias favored us with one of the lat- 
ter, a dancing girl, in a plate, very 
beautiful in ml points; bating— and 
this is to be sure a very important 
one— the face of the lady. We 
cannot, following our inclination, 
find aiw farther room for a descrip- 
tion of these damsels, the source 
of so much amusement, expense, 
and sometimes of ruin, to Indians 
in general. 

Vot. IV. 3 Q 
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A favorite and national spectacle is the 
combat between the buffalo and tiger. It 
seldom fails that the buffalo is trium- 
phant, and one buffalo has been hiiown 
to destroy several full grown tigers in 
succession. 'I’lie buffalo is often ilread- 
fully torn, and seldom survives the combat 
many days. In these entertainments the 
Javans are acnistoined to compare the 
buffalo lo the Javan, and the tiger to the 
European, and it may be readily imagined 
with what eagerness they look to the suc- 
cess of the former. The combat generally 
lasts from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
— K.W. 

Other species of sport with ti- 
gers are enumerated and describ- 
ed, as well as combats of crimi- 
nals with tigers, bull-fighting, ram 
and hog lighting, cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting, and cricket-fight- 
ifig — all tending to complete the 
national portrait of the Javans. 
The latter combat being new to us, 
we must extract a line or two re- 
specting it, without, however, de- 
siring to afford any hints toward 
introducing any novel .species of 
fighting into this quarter of the 
world; already sufficiently bellige- 
rent in disposition. 

The common people .still amuse tlieiii- 
.selves with helling upon the isMie of a 
fight hetwei’u two eiieUcfs, wliieli are 
daily exposed in the markets for that pur- 
po.se. The little animats being eonfiiied 
in small hamhus partially opened, arc said 
to iitKiird an aiiMisement of considerable 
interest. — P. .‘1111. 

To quail-fighting, many millions 
of our fellow men in Asia are ad- 
dicted. All the inhabitants of the 
eastern isles, of the great empires 
between India and China, of India 
partially, of China generally, par- 
take oV this amusement. The 
quails iiglit bitterly, us wc have 
often witnessed. It is not unusual 
for a Cliinesc geutl email to carry a 
quail in the loose sleeve of his tu- 
nic, and visiting another, or meet- 
ing one in a walk, to find his friend 
simjlarlv prepared for a match. 

We learn that the diminutive 
breed of poultry known in Eng- 
land by the name of Bantams^ is 
not found on Java, except as a cu- 
riosity : it comes from Japan. The 
eastern breed of common fowl is 
very large and fine ; and the Ma- 
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lay cock is well known in western 
India as high game, being a des- 
perate fighter. 

Several games of skill, such as 
chess, drafts, and minor games, 
played with pieces, or balls, or 
boards, are described. The mode 
of playing chess differs from those 
of Europe, and of the Brahmans, 
but not very materially. Games 
with cards, dice, and others depend- 
ing on chance, are also described. 

In our selection of subjects show- 
ing the character, manners, &c. of 
the Javans, we have not, much 
more than their historian, observ- 
ed any strictness of arrangement. 
Wc purpose next, without consi- 
dering whether or not it be par- 
ticularly in place, to offer some 
remarks and extracts on the lan- 
guage, literature, and other parts 
connected with the intellectual 
culture of the Javans. 

It is evident that this island must 
formerly have been the seat of a 
great, independent, magnificent 
government ; and of a dense and 
wealthy population, professing the 
Brahman religion in forms very si- 
milar to those existing in western 
India, including the grand schism 
of Buddha. We shall, hereafter, 
have to notice with as tniich parti- 
cularity as our space will allow, 
the architectural and mythological 
antiquities of this interesting island : 
and shall therefore in this place, 
observe only, that they seem all to 
be the relics of Brahmanism or of 
Bauddhism. 

As well as the religion, the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans was once 
prevalent in Java^ and its neigh- 
bouring islands. As in western 
India, different dialects have is- 
sued out of that great lingual 
source, the Sanskrit, and have 
flowed far beyond the visible spread 
of the Hindu superstitions. Not 
having been aware of the early 
prevalence and universal extension 
of the religion and language of the 
Bralimans throughout Java, we, 
on commencing we perusal of the» 
volumes before us, marked certain 
words as they occucred, in confir- 
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ination of a fact that we deemed 
somewhat curious. But such con- 
firmation is altogether superfluous. 
Sanskrit words and terms occur in 
every page and place that admit 
of their introduction. Our ex- 
tracts may, perhaps, sufKciently 
evince this. Persons, places, dei- 
ties, demigods, books, epochs, 
and indeed every thing traceable 
back to the known era of Javan 
Hinduism, bear the stamp of their 
common origin. In the set phra- 
seology of marriage, and other ce- 
remonies, Sanskrit texts, very little 
corrupted, arc still in use ; and it 
is curious to find in so remote an 
island, so much similarity remain- 
ing at this time in the tradition, 
mythology, <S:c. furnishing the 
common study and amusement of 
people so distant, and apparently 
knowing so little of each other. 

As well as able discussions on 
local language, the author has giv- 
en (vol. ii. App. E.) very copious 
comparative vocabularies, that 
must be acceptable and valua- 
ble to the investigators of orien- 
tal philology ; a class of readers 
that has, of late years, greatly in- 
creased, and which is, we trust, 
increasing. Many plates of al- 
phabets, ancient and modern, and 
of inscriptions, are also given. The 
vocabularies occupy more than a 
hundred pages of close printing. 
With a little of the artifice of book- 
making, they might easily have 
been distended to a volume equal 
in bulk to either of those before 
us, and of no ordinary value. We 
shall merely note respecting them, 
that from our inspection hitherto, 
(foreseeing that we cannot now 
avail ourselves of them) we admit 


ink upon paper iiinnufnctiired by tbem- 
selvcs, and souietimes on Kuropean or 
Chinese paper. But in Bali tlie natives 
use an iron stile, and cut the letters on 
prepared palm leaf, in the same imuiiier 
as ill w’cstcrii Inilia.* 'J'lie priU'ticc is 
still partially continued in some of the 
more eastern part.s of .lava, and u'as no 
doubt, at a former part of tbeir bistory, 
general throughout the island, 'i'he leaves 
or luamiscripts are stmng together, to 
form books, in the snme inaiiiier as on 
eontiiientnl India. Of these 1 have seve- 
ral specimens, containing nearly all the 
intere.‘«ting compositions of the country. 
— P. 3t>:5. 

'riic .lavan language has never been re- 
duced w'itliiii the grammatical rules adopt- 
ed by Europeans, nor liave the .lavans 
themselves auv notion of grammar. — 
P. ;Ui4. 

We are a little surprised at being 
told that a people w ho had hereto- 
fore evidently attained to a consi- 
derable pitch of refinement, have 
“ no notion of grammar.*' Tlie as- 
sertion may, perhaps, he meant, in 
a f|ualified sense, that they are not 
now expert grammarians : for sure- 
ly a people whose literature and 
language are derived from the 
Sanskrit, a tongue possessing the 
best grammars that are known to 
exist, cannot he wholly ignorant 
on so important a point. It is evi- 
dent that the expression is too un- 
qualified. 

It docs not appear that the vo- 
cables of the Javan language have 
been collected into an alphabetic 
.series, like our dictionaries. To 
facilitate the acquirement of the 
language, they have collections of 
words in different dialects with 
their synommes, connected by 
stringing them in classes following 
each other, according to the natu- 
ral chain of our ideas. 

^nius, after commeMciiig w ith the word 


to have been but very cursory, 
we find the bases of all the lan- 
guages included in these copi- 
ous vocabularies, in the Sanskrit. 
That of Bali seems to abound most 


vtan, and giving an explanation of every 
word ill the vernacular, polite, and hnwi 
laijgimge.s, applicable troiii hi.s birtli to 
his decease, ns infant^ hoy, youth, and 
the like, it pniceeds to woman, child; 
from thence to the deities, afterwards to 


in vocables springing from that 
lingual omni~parcnt. 

The Javans lusually write with Indian* 

* As we call the useful, admirable, and hiihcr- 
^ inimitable, carb3naceous>okeagenous sub- 
stance, so well known In England} but it is neither 
made nor uMd in India.— Ic^. 


the variou.s avocations of mankind, &c. 
This rollcctioii of synoniines is called 
dasa-nama, literally the “ ten names,** 
a term probably given to it on account of 

• That is, as we apprehend, on the coasts only 
of the peninsula, and the southern islands of: 
western India,— Ee». 

3 0. 2 
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few iiniKUtaiit words in the laiiguii^e hav- 
ing less than ten syiioTiiines. Cliihlreii 
arc no sooner taught to know the letters 
of the alphabet (which tliey lirsi (Icscribe 
on the sand) and to fcoiinect them in syl- 
lables and wor<!s, I him they an* insirnet- 
cd in the (insn-namn, without a partial 
knowledge of which no youth is consider- 
ed competent to i*iitt!r upon any public of- 
fice, or can ativuiice to a knowledge of the 
written compositions of tlie country. 
These collections are varied in their con- 
tents ami order of arrangeineiit, acconl- 
ing to the acquirements and notions of 
the com|»iler. As hooks <«f reference they 
may he cjutsidered to sujijdy the place «»f 
dictlonari(*s, and if less coiiveiiieiit for 
this |Hirpose than works alphabetically 
arrangeil, they have certainly an advan- 
tage over them, in tin* comparative facility 
with which their contents are impressed 
on the memory. — P. iVia. 

A spcciiiK'ii of the dnsn-nama is 
givfcii in No. I. (not No. 1V^ as er- 
roneously printed in the reference) 
of Appendix E, and we think may 
afford a use ‘ * hint for the compi- 
lation of a series of cognate as- 
cending significations in our lan- 
guage. The leading words might 
be alphabetically arranged, for the 
sake of ready access ; and fre(|uent 
reference from series to series, 
something in the manner of our 
road books, would render repeti- 
tion less necessary. It might fur- 
ther serve as a sort of memoria 
tedmkn, and prove a useful auxi- 
liary to our various existing aids 
to education. 

The lavwi, or poetical or classi- 
cal language, as it may be termed, 
is nearly lost on Java. The Pa- 
nanibahan of yumenap is esteem- 
ed as almost the only remaining 
kaiioi scholar, and his knowledge 
is confessedly limited. 

The knowledge of the aneieiit eharaeter 
seems, on .lava, to have been almost ex- 
clusively coiiliiicd to tlie family of this 
chief ; and it is .stated that they tjwe their 
knowledge of it, and of tlieilratci language 
itself, to the circunistaiice of one of them 
having visited IV.ili, to whicli i.slaiid it is 
that we must look for the chief depositary 
of what remains of the literature and 
science which once existed on .lava. 

Unlike the Malayan, the .Tavaii lan- 
guage owes little or nolhiiig to the Ara- 
bic, except a few terms connected with 
government, religion, and science, which 
have been admitted with the religion and 
laws of Mahomet. I'hc language, as well 
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a.s the ancient institiitiotisof the country, 
have been l)ut little affected by the con- 
version. The Javan language was abun- 
dantly copious before the introduction of 
Arabic literature, and had few or no de- 
ficiencies to be siipplitMl. 

Connected with the interesting 
subject oi* language, not 'only as 
to Java, but to Bali, Celebes, and 
other islands with cognate dialects, 
which is extended to a considerable 
length, several plates of inscrip- 
tions and alphabets tend greatly 
to its elucidation. 

A dissertation follows on the li- 
terature of Java ; precisely such 
a oiui as we siiould have thought 
applicable to a province of conti- 
nental India. It is throughout 
Brahnianical ; containing the same 
names of persons, and many of the 
same fabulous events. We do not 
mean to sa}^ unvaried and exactly 
similar, as are found in the esteem- 
ed mythological stories of Bengal, 
d:c. grounded on Puranic and simi- 
lar legends. 

It has already been Nhewn, that iiot- 
witlistuuding the intiTCourst* which has 
in»\v Mdtsi.stcd for upwards of four (?eiJlu- 
rics, and the full establishment of the 
Mahometan as the national* religion of the 
eoiiiitry for U[>watds of three eeiUiiries, 
the Arabic has tnade but little or no in- 
road into the language ; and it may be 
added, tiiat the Arabic L‘oni|)ositioiis now 
among them, are almost c.xclusively coii- 
tiiuMl to matteis of religion. Hooks in 
the .lavaii language arc occasionally w'rit- 
teii ill the Arabic rliaractcr, and then 
lerimrd /Vg//, but this practice is by no 
means general, 'rtie Koran was first trans- 
lateil, or rather paraph ra.sed, about a cen- 
tury ago, and rendered into .1 avail verse. 
Arabic hooks, liowcver, are ilaily increas- 
ing ill iiniiiher. ^I'lie number of Arabic 
tracts circulating on .lava has been esti- 
mated at about two hundred. 

Several institiition.s have been establish- 
eil ill different parts of the i.-'land for the 
instruction of youth in the Arabic lan- 
guage and literature. At one of these, in 
the district of Pranffrif/^Hf there was at 
one time (about seventy years iq;o) not 
less than fifteen htitidrod scholars. This 
institution has since fallen into decay, and 
the iiuinber at pre.seiit docs not exceed 
three or four hundred. Similar iiistitu* 
tions are established at Melaiigi, near 
Matarcm, and at Sidimarniar, near Sura- 
baya ; and at Bantam, about eighty years 
ago, there existed an institution of nearly 
equal extent with that of Pranaraga^ 
P. 39B. 
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This very interesting chapter 
(the eighth and final of Vol. I.) 
contains a long and instructive dis- 
sertation on Javan poetics, with 
numerous specimens and transla- 
tions. Their literary composi- 
tions are almost invariably written 
in verse. We can only assure our 
oriental readers that it highly de- 
serves their perusal and attention. 
Music follows, and we are pre- 
sented with three Javan airs, and 
a plate containing a good repre- 
sentation of a gamelan, or set of 
instruments, seventeen in number, 
which compose a band or orches- 
tra. The leader plays with a how 
on the redah, a sort of two stringed 
viol, pitched by pegs ; having a 
long neck it is capable of perfect 
intonation by shortening the strings 
with the pressure of the finger. 
Seven or eight of the instruments 
are a sort of staccatoy having 
wooden or metallic bars, skilfully 
arranged, and struck by plectroy 
in pairs or single, of difierent 
shapes. Two drums struck on both 
ends with the hand — diminutive 
cymbals of singular formation — 
three suspended on frames — 

a fife, and a harp with ten or fifteen 
strings — compose this complete 
gamelajiy which would cost in Java 
from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Every native chief in authority 
has one or more gamelans, and 
there are more or less perfect sets 
in all the populous towns of the 
eastern provinces. 

The gongs arc described as very 
noble instruments, and as furnish- 
ing a valuable article of export. 
Those represented in the plate 
have been brought to England, 
and are judged to be the noblest 
of the kind seen in this part of the 
world. 

Struck by a mallet covered with cloth or 
elastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 
triad in a very perfect inauiicr, and are 
probably the most powerful and musical 
of all monotonous instruments. P. 470. 

The Javans do not note down or com- 
mit their music to writing : the national 
airs, of which I have myself counted above 
a hundred, are preserved by the ear alone. 
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Those which arc exlnhited in the annexed 
plate are among the most popular. P. 47 1 , 

Some of these national melodies 
being played to an eminent com- 
poser on one of the staccatos by a 
native of Java, who accompanied 
Sir Thomas Raffles to England — 
his portrait is prefixed to the work 
- - they were ibund tabear a strong 
resemblance to the oldest music of 
Scotland. We have had opportu- 
nities of listening to Malayan 
music, and have found it very soft, 
simple, pleasing, and afiecting. 
The specimens here given of Javan 
melody, ditl not, in running them 
over on an instrument, strike us as 
having any thing characteristic or 
very pleasing. 

“Hut,*' — we are told P.471.’* — it is 
the hariuoiiy and pleasing sound of all the 
instruments united, which gives the 
music of Java its peculiar character among 
Asiatics. ’I'lie sounds produced on seve- 
ral of the instruments are )UTiiliarly rich, 
ami when heard al a distance have been 
fre<iiiently eoinpared to those produced on 
the harmonic glasses. The airs, however 
siinpie and m4>nr>ti)iioiis they may appear 
of themselves, when played on the gem^ 
hung hat/H** — (one of the slaccati com- 
posed of seventeen wooden bars of gra- 
duated lengths, tastefully arranged across 
a kind of boat) — or accompanied by the 
other instruments, never tire on the car, 
ami it is not uii usual for the gamelan to 
play for many days and nights in succes- 
sion. J\471. 

The conclusion which m c draw 
from this account of Javan music 
is that it is very soft and pleasing-— 
less regular and complete in its 
theory than on the continent, but 
on the whole superior in the instru- 
ments and performance. 

The Javans have made no j>rogress in 
drawing or ]iuintiiig; nor are there any 
tnices to be found of their having, at any 
former period of their history, attained auy 
prohciency in this ;irt. They have a tradi- 
tion, that the iirt of painting was once 
succcs-sfully cultivated among them, and 
a period is even assigned to tlie to.ss of it; 
but tbc tradition does not seem entitled 
to much credit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess 
any peculiar method or .system in their 
arithmetical calculations. 'I’hey generally 
compute without putting down the figures 
in writing. In- this process they are slow, 
but generally correct. The common [peo- 
ple, from an entire ignorance of arith- 
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metic, sometimes use grains of pari or 
suiall stones oii these occasions. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost 
to the natives. The *oiiIy modern build- 
ings they possess, of any architectural 
importance, are the hratansy or palaces of 
the chiefs. 

The Javans of tlic present day have no 
pretensions to astronomy as a science. 
The seasons are dt?terinined by reference 
to a system no longer perfectly under- 
stood, eitlier in its pi iiiciple or applica- 
tion. lint from the Hindu terms still 
in use for the days of the week, &c. and 
from the .similarity of many of their su- 
perstitions to those of continental India, 
it seems probable that if ever they pos- 
sessed an astronomical system, it was de- 
rived from that quarter. 

The Javans, in coinnioii with other Ma- 
hometans, have for upwards of two ceii- 
turie.s, if not for a longer period, adopted 
the lunar year of the Arabs ; but they .still 
retain their own, and seldom adopt that 
of the Hejira, The Javan era is called 
that of Hji Sukuy on wlmse arrival in 
Java it is supposed to have eoiiiincnccd : 
it was probably adopted by the Javans at 
the period of the introduction of the era 
itself, which corresponds alino.st exactly 
with the Hindu era of Snlimhana, being 
Seventy-four years short of the Christian 
era.* The present is accordingly the year 
1744 of the Javan era, or era of ytji Sakn, 
Dll Jlali, where the .same era is likcvvi>e 
adopted, there is a dilfereiice of about 
seven years, tlie Hnli year being 17.*{7. 
Thi.s diircrcncc is suppo.sed to have arisen 
from Hie people of Hali, who are still im- 
converled to the iMahometnn faith, con- 
tinuing to use the solar year. P. 472. 

A week of five days is common 
throughout the country. By this 
the markets are universally regu- 
lated, and it is said to be the most 
ancient : but this we much doubt, 
for besides this week of five days, 
the Javans have also one of seven 
days, with Sanskrit planetarynanics, 
and arranged as in our and the 
Brahman’s hebdoinodary systems. 
It would be extremely difficult to 
trace with any certainty, a weekly 
division of time older than this. 

The Javans divide the day and 
night also into five portions each ; 
and the day and night likewise into 
five portions. 

Each of these (latter) divisions is con- 
sidered -sacred to one of the five deities, 
5ri, Kalay fVtsnuy Maheswara, and 
Brama, simposed to preside over these 
divisions of the day and night in rotation, 

* The relative or corresponding years of these 
iVM are very inaccurately given in many pages. 
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the order being changed everyday, until 
at the commencement of every fifth day 
and night it returns to the same again^ 
The division which thus becomes sucred to 
jS!ri i.s coiisidenul fortunate ; that to Kata 
unfortunate ; that to tVisnu neither good 
nor bad ; that to Maheswara as still more 
fortunate than that to Sri ; that to Brama 
as peculiarly uufortuiiate. P. 475. 

Here we trace the cunning fin- 
ger of the Brahmans. In points* 
connected with judicial astrology— 
a science all-pcrvading in intellect’s 
early day, and even now slowly re- 
tiring before the march of reason— 
the number Jive was of mystic im- 
port. It is lamentable to see that 
the learning, science, and wisdom 
of the Brahmans have passed 
away^ while the mummery of su- 
perstition and the fooleries of as- 
trology keep their place, as rivets 
to the links in the lengthened chain 
of mental bondage. It is shown 
in a note that the Mexicans also 
rcgulateil their fairs or markets by 
a quintile division of time. It is 
curious to observe bo many reli- 
gious observances and words com- 
mon to the Mexicans and Brah- 
mans : so many, indeed, as almost 
to compel us to admit that- one 
people borrowed from the other, 
or both from a common source. 

The Arabic terms are usually 
employed in Java to express the 
months. But their cycles of weeks 
and years, and other points con- 
nected with the almanack and 
judicial astrology, seem with their 
connecting fables to be the same 
nearly with those of the Brahmans. 
A rude Zodiac is given in a plate, 
which, like ours, is of similar 
origin. 

We have now conducted our 
readers to the end of the first vo- 
lume of the valuable work under 
our consideration, though not regu- 
larly through it : for we have touch- 
ed but very slightly on the impor- 
tant contents of chap, v. These 
relate chiefly to matters of trade 
and commerce. To a nation like 
ours the relations connected with 
that subject are as extensively in- 
teresting as any. A due portion of 
this work is allotted to its discus- * 
sion, and many documents are pro^ 
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duced in its elucidation. Had we 
continued in possession of Java, 
we should have considered any in- 
formation in our power to extract 
or impart on the commercial mat- 
ters of the Eastern Isles as of pri- 
mary import. But as it is we shall 
bo more brief thereon than under 
iDthor circumstances wc should 
have deemed expedient. 

Happily situated as Java is, be- 
tween Europe, America and India, 
China and Japan, and the vast 
eastern archipelago, few marts in 
the world offer so many advantages, 
combined with its own productive 
powers and localities, to commer- 
cial speculations. Malacca hereto- 
fore, and of later years Prince of 
Wales' Island, have no doubt inter- 
fered with its business as an entre-^ 
pot. Still Batavia in the hands of 
an enlightened government may 
again become the ‘‘Eastern Queen 
of Cities,’’ or rather one of them ; 
for Calcutta will we trust maintain 
her proud pre-eminence. nic 
readiest means to effect the resto- 
ration of Batavia, appear to be the 
adoption of measures as opposite 
generally as possible to those here- 
tofore prevalent among the Hol- 
landers. Or, in other words — if 
this be too vague— a close adhe- 
rence — wc speak it with equal sin- 
cerity and pride— to the rules and 
practices introduced and acted on 
by the English. These, though 
from their recent introduction not 
in full operation, promised gene- 
rally the happiest results. Modi- 
fications would of course have 
taken place as wc gained wisdom 
by observing their effects. Surely 
the march of reason, and tlie les- 
sons of experience, seen and felt 
by all, save the blind and barba- 
rous, of late years, will not be lost 
on our precursors and successors 
in Java. Let us hope that the 
blessed seeds sown there on various 
soils by the English will be suffer- 
ed to mature in the confirmed liber- 
ties and increased happiness of the 
Javans and other Eastern Islanders. 
We are persuaded that under such 
a government as may grow out of 
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the recent order of things, Java 
may become one of the most im- 
portant colonies possessed by any 
European power. 

With our hopes, however, some 
fears are iiiingled- An occasional 
paragraph in our late numbers will 
shew our feelings and misgivings 
on this point. Notwithstanding 
the Frenchified proclamation of 
the Dutch, on receiving their co- 
lony from our liands, as given in 
p. 628, of vol. iii., we better knew 
the feelings of the Javans than to 
believe much of it at the time ; 
and recent information from wit- 
nesses more and more confirm our 
judgment, and the doubts implied 
in the Javan article given in p. 317 
of this volume. 

Goods, not convoyi'il by water carriage, 
are usually carried on the backs of oxen, 
or horses, or on the shoulders of men and 
w'oiiien, carts not being gcriei-ally used, 
except in tlic western districts wliere the 
population is thin, or under Chinese di- 
rection. Fcwcouutries can boast of roads, 
eitlier of a better description or of a 
greater extent than some of those in Java. 
A high post road, passable for carriages 
at all seasons of thtj year, runs from the 
western side of Bantam to nearly the 
eastern extremity of tlje island, being a 
distance of not less than eight hundred 
English miles. Along this road, at in- 
tervalsof less than five miles, are regular 
post stations and relays of carriage horses. 
Besides this main road, from one extreme 
to the other, there is also a high military 
road, equally well const riicted, which 
crosses the island from north to soutli, 
leading to the two native capitals of Su^ 
raker ta and Yu^'ya k^rta, and conse- 
quently to within a few miles of the 
South Sea. Cross roads have also been 
formed, wherever the convenience or ad- 
vantage of Kiiropeaiis requircil them, and 
tliere is no part of the island to whicii 
the acx’css is less difiicult. P. IDH. 

The coasting tra*le is carricil on in ves- 
sels belonging chiefly to Chinese, Arabs, 
and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and in 
smaller Rlalfiyan prahus. The enterprize 
of the Arabs, Chinese and Bugis, is vciy 
conspicuous. They arc in general fair 
traders ; and Europeans acquainted with 
their several characters can rely on their 
engagements, and command their confl- 
dence. Many of them, particularly the 
Bugis, arc possessed of very large capital. 

The Bugis import into Java from the 
other islands, Malayan camphor, tor- 
toiseshell, edible birds nests, bees' wax, 
cloths called iarongSt of a veiy strong 
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texture, their own manufacture, and gold 
dust, which they lay out in the purchase 
of opium, iron, steel, Kurope chintzes 
and broad cloth and Indian piece goods, 
besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other pr«>* 
ductions and niainifaciHres of Java, with 
which they return eastward, diiriim the. 
favorable imuisooi I . 

The Arabs navigate square rigged ves- 
sels, from lilty to live hundred tons bur- 
then. The Chinese also have many brigs, 
besides their peculiar description of ves- 
sels called junhs, as well as native built 
prahHsf. They extend their voyages to 
Sumatra, tlie straits of Malacca, and 
eastward as far as the Moluccas and 
Timor, collecting hirds*-nesls, cainphor, 
bich de mavj* and other articles, making 
Java a grand depot for the produce of 
all the countries to which they resort. 
Tliroiiglioiit the whole of Java trade is 
usually conducted by the Chinese ; many 
of 'them are very rich, and their means 
are increased by their knowledge of busi- 
ness, their spirit of eiiterprize, and their 
mutual conlideiice. 

A very extensive braucli of trade is 
carried on hy adiiet'i coniniunication be- 
tween Java and China, entirely upon 
Chinese capital, in a descri|)tioii of ves- 
sels called junks. Kront eight to ten of 
these vessels arrive annually from Canton 
and Anioi, with eargoes of teas, raw- 
silk, silk piece gnotls, vartiisliod um- 
brellas, iron pots, coarse china-ware, 
.sweetmeats, nankeen, paper, and innu- 
merable minor articles, particularly cal- 
cultated for the Chinese settlers. They are 
from three to eight hundred tons bur- 
then, and sail at stated periods, generally 
reaching llatavia with the north-east mon- 
soon, about the month of January. Of 
all the im))orts from China, that which 
produces the most extensive effects on 
the coininercial and political interests of 
the country is the native himself. Ke- 
sidcs their eargoes, these jiiiiks bring a 
valuable import of from two to five hun- 
dred industrious natives in each vessci. 
These emigrants are usually employed as 
coolies, or labourers, on tlieir first ar- 
rival ; but, by frugal habits and per- 
severing industry, they soon become pos- 
sessed of a little property, which they 
employ in trade, and increase hy their 
prudence and enlerprize. . Many of them, 
In course of time, attain sufficient wealth 
to render themselves independent, and to 
enable them to remit considerable accu- 
mulations yearly to their relations in 
China. As these remittances are gene- 
rally made in the valuable articles^ such 
as bird*s-nests, Malayan camphor, hich 
de mar^ tin, opium, pepper, timber, 
leather hides, indigo, gold and silver, 

* A sea-slug dried, in much esteem among 
Chinese eptcufes. It is a bulky, offensive and 
Mrisliabli* article. Its price in Canton varies 
Rom ten to fifty dollars per pikul. 
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the return cargoes of these vessels amount 
to an almost incredible value. P. 205. 

We had indulged in more 
lengthened extracts, but these 
must suiKce, as well to shew the 
nature and extent of Javan trade, 
as the importance of the Chinese 
to such an island. Many other 
parts of this work might be quoted 
with the latter view ; still the feel- 
ing of the Dutch is, and ever has 
been, hostile to the Chinese set- 
tler. Not to mention some ex- 
tensive acts of cruelty exercised 
by the government of Java to- 
wards these useful subjects, as 
recorded in the bloody page of 
history, this feeling has been re- 
cently evinced by 

— A report of the council at Ba* 
tavia a short time prior to the landing of 
the Kiiglisii, which states that, ** although 
the Chinese, as being tlie most industrious 
settlers, should he the most useful, they, 
on the contrary, have become a very dan- 
gerous people, and an» to be considered as 
a iiest to the country ; for which evil,’' 
they add, ** there aiqiears to be no ra- 
dical cure but their expulsion from the 
interior. P, 225. 

The danger of the Chinese on 
Java, does not appear, as far as 
we can discern, to have been at 
all connected with politics. A 
long tirade against them, by Mr. 
Hogendorp, given in a note at 
the page just quoted, scarcely al- 
ludes to that topic. “ They 
would,” he says, “ be quite indif^ 
Jerent to the English, or any other 
nation, driving us from Java.” 
Our historian seems, we think, not 
sufficiently aware of the indnite 
importance and value of the Chi- 
nese settlers to .Java, and seemsi 
in some instances, like the Dutch, 
to impute blame to them when it 
is solely attributable to the govern- 
ment. “ To what,** Mr. Hogen- 
dorp cxultingly asks, “ can this 
impropriety *’ (alluding to their 
being farmers of the Company’s 
revenues, and exempt from certain 
feudal and personal services) be 
ascribed, but to the government 
of Batavia ? The Chinese have 
obtained all these favours and m*' 
^vileges by making considerable 
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presents, and thus sacrificing tlie 
interests of the Cotnpany and the 
nation to their selfishness and 
avarico.” 

This, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent tendency of the query, is 
actually set forth as a grand ac- 
cusation against the industrious, 
wealth-acquiring, and necessarily 
wealth -diffusing, Chinese settlers 
on Java. Not one better reason 
can we find for these working bees 
of the Javan hive being called, 

“ a pest to the country, to be ra- 
dically cured only by their ex- 
pulsion from the interior.'* I 
undertake to prove/’ continues Mr. 
Hogendorp, “ that the wealth of 
the Chinese in that island amounts 
to ten -times as much as the pro- 
perty of all the Europeans added 
together, and that their profits 
every year bear the same propro'- 
tion.” ' 

And what proportion, we should 
like to know, do their industry and 
usefulness bear to those qualities 
of the* Europeans. Let us hope 
that the fact of the drones pos- 
sessing only an estimated tithe of 
the honey, is not the latent source 
of their desire to expel the work- 
ers from the interior of the hive. 
We will not think so. But we 
cannot forget the horrors of 1740 ; 
nor the earlier and later aptitudes 
of the Dutch, when roused into 
energetic activity by the impulses 
of commercial jealousy, and the 
accursed thirst for gold.^ 

This chaj)tpr is replete with in- 
teresting and important informa- 
tion respecting the trade between 
Java, the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the vast 
and rich island of Borneo, Japan, 
China, .Western India, and Eu- 
rope. But we can do no more 
than thus to allude to them. 

The previilfiicc of [lirary on the 
Irivan coasts, and the light in which it 
was viewed as an honorable occupation 


* Since ttu» wn« writim terrible tidings of 
Javen blootUiied liuvr arrived, as iiiore particular- 
ly noted ill Ollier purls of our Journal. Is the 
reign of iti-rnr recoin mciici tig on Java r If 
•o. snaj' it ne bn f l— jjd. 

Asiaiic Journ.'^^o, 22, 
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worthy of being followed by young prince 
and noble.ii, is an evil, of ancient date, 
and intimately connected with Malayan 
habit.s. The old xMalayan roinaiicc.s, and 
the fragments of their traditional history, 
constantly refer with pride to piratical'* 
cruizes. P. 232. 

It is really curious to trace, au 
may be done, not only the early 
prevalence of piracy, but the honor 
and dignity of the occupation, al- 
most all the world over. Though 
curious, it is easily accounted for. 
Man, in the abstract, is the same 
animal every where, and at all 
times ; modified in various ways by 
external circumstances. But though 
education may correct, restrain, 
and extend, it can neither create 
or annihilate. 

On the subject of the revenue 
of Java wc shall be nearly silent. 
Under the Dutch it had, from va*- 
rioiis causes (bad management, 
and the belligerent state of the 
world being the chief) fallen off 
to he inadequate to the necessary 
expenses. Under tlic English, 
these causes having been removed 
— or ill course ol‘ removal — great 
increase took place. Although 
as Englishmen connected with our 
commercial prosperity, we may 
not find credit with tlie Dutch for 
the sincerity of our wishes, we do 
yet trust and hope, that, by a con- 
tinuance of such measures, our 
rivals, as they then may prove, 
will endeavour to deserve a con- 
tinuance of increase. 

On taking leave, as wc shall 
licrc, of the first volume of tho 
history of Java, wc have to ob- 
serve, that various as our neces- 
sarily slight notice has been of 
the subjects forming its contents, 
a small portion of tlicni only has 
even been touched upon. They 
are, in truth, very numerous and 
important ; and are handled in a 
manner equally skilful and enter- 
taining. All our references bi- 
tiicrto, where not otherwise ex- 
pressed, are JO pages of the Jini 
volume. 

(Tu ht> continued in our urrt.) 

VoL. ly. 3 R 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Maat-India I/ousr, April Ifi, 1817. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A general coiirf of proprietors of East- 
liidia Stock was this day held at the Com- 
pany's house, in Leadeiilrall-.strect, cliiclly 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion tlic Mandamus Papers, as far as the 
same relate to tlie conduct of the court of 
directors in resisting tlie power exercised 
by the hfuiorahle the l>oard of coniiiiiH- 
sioners for the affairs of India in abju- 
dicating disputed pccuiiiaty claitus, and 
hi directing the application of the Com- 
pany's funcls for their discharge. Notice 
had also been given, that, at the said 
court, a resolution of the court of di- 
reetprs, of the IBth ult. permitting Capt. 
Solomon Earle, paymaster of the Coni- 
pany'.s depot at Chathanj, to retire from 
the service, on a pension of per 

annum, would he laid before the pro- 
prietors for their approbation, agreeably 
to the 19lh section of the (ith chapter of 
the Company's Bye-Laws. 

The proceedings of the last court having 
been gone through, 

* ThcCVn/mnn;/ («1ohn Bebh, Esq.) stated, 
that this being the first general court 
after the annual election, it was neces- 
sary that t)ic hyc-laws should be read, in 
CDnfonuity with the regulation of .sect. 2, 
chap. 3, of the said laws. 

The hyc-laws were read short accord- 
ingly. 

The Chairman then stated, that in 
compliance with section 4, chapter 1, of 
the bye-laws, sundry papers which htul 
been prc.seiitcd to parliament, since the 
last general court, would now he laid be- 
fore the proprietors. The titles of the 
)>apcr.s were then read. Amongst them 
was a list of officers and servants of the 
Company, to whom pensions, or gra- 
tuities, had been granted during a spe- 
cified period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
resolution of the court of directors of the 
IHth ultimo, for granting to Captain So- 
loinou Earle, late paymaster of the Com- 
pany's military depot at Chatham, a 
pension of i/300 per affnuni, was now 
submitted to the general court for the ap- 
probation of the proprietors. 

PllINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

Mr. /ft/me said, he wished, before they 
proceeded to the regular business of the 
day, to ask a question which arose from 
the pai>efs that had Just been read. This 
was tlie first opportunity he had of pro- 
curing information on the subject to 
Much he alluded, and he begged leave to 


avail himself of it. It appeared tliatonc 
of their directors (Colonel Batincrman) 
had resigned, ami had been appointed to 
the situation of governor of Prince of 
Wales's Island. Now, many persons in 
that court were aware of the manlier in 
wliirli the e.srablishinciit of Priucc of 
Wales's Island* was formed ; it was ex- 
tremely expensive, and it had become a 
question, for the consideration of which 
notice had been given in that court, how . 
far it ought to he continued, tie wished 
to know, whether the establishment was 
to be kept up oU tlie sam<^ scale which had 
existed for many years, or wlictber a ro- 
iluetion was to bt! etleetcd in the emolu- 
ments of tlie governor and other otiicers of 
the Island } 

The Chairman “ The lion, proprictrtr 
must he aware, that tlie subject he has 
mentioned is not regularly before the 
court ; but I iiavc no hesitation in stating, 
that considerable reductions have already 
been madejn the establisbriK'iit of I’rincc 
of VValc.s’ Island ; I hope therefore li» 
will suffer the ordinary business to bn 
proceeded in." 

Mr. Hume said, it happened that, tw'D 
inniiths ago, he drew up a resolution 
which lie intended to lay before the ge- 
neral court, relative to the establishment 
of Prince of Wales* Island ; hirt, in 
eon.scqueiiL'C of the appointnu nt of Col. 
Bannerman to the lituation of governor 
having taken place, he was compelled to 
abandon it. He regretted that Colonei 
Bauiierinan had left the direction, the 
lo5.s of his services, for he was a man of 
great ulnlity, could not easily be re- 
placed ; but though he (Mr. Hume) stated, 
that he had abandoned the resolution 
then, he wished the court distinrtiy to 
understand, that a lung time would not 
elapse before the whole establishment of 
Prince of Wales' Island would be brought 
under the consideration of the general 
court. 

Mr. Grant wished to say a few words 
on the subject of Prince of Wales* Island. 
The year before last the whole of that 
establishment underwent the deliberate 
review of the court of directors, and se- 
veral reti-cnehments had been made ; in 
fact, every reduction which could he ef- 
fected consi.stcntly with the safety of the 
establishment (which ought never to be 
lost sight of) bad been made ; and lie be- 
lieved, that the establishment was now at 
as low a scale as prudence would warrant. 

COLONEL BRICE'S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Hume rose to offer a few observa- 
tions, which he hoped would he found . 
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not inconsistent with the order of their 
]R'ocecdiii^. Their bye-laws had just 
l»ecu publicly read, and, by section 17, 
ctiapter 6, it was ordained, “ that no 
“ new office, eitlier at home or abroad, 
« shall be created by the directors with 
“ any salary exceeding the sum of j£200 
per aiiuuni, without the approbation 
“ of two general courts to be siiminoncd 
“ for that purpose.** The proprietors 
must be perfectly aware, that this bye- 
law was expressly made for the purpose 
of protecting tlie funds of the ConipHtiy. 
By the tict of the .‘Wd of his present ma- 
jesty, cliapter 52, section 125, the legis- 
lature said, (for the purpose of protecting 
the funds of the Company from being 
burdened with any improper charges), 
** Be it enacted, that no new salary shall 
** be attached to an old office, and no' 
** new office shall be created with u sa- 
** lary exceeding j^200 per aiinuni, witli- 
out the approbation of two general 
courts of proprietors.** Now he ob- 
served .on a board in one of the passages 
of that house, the inscription of “ Co^ 
lonel Brice's Office*' He asked, there- 
fore, whether a new office had not been 
formed under that designation ? In the 
Ked Book which purported to give ati ac- 
count of those things, Colonel Brice was 
mentioned as filling the situation of as- 
sistant to the military auditor. He now 
demanded, whether this office was a new 
one, — and whether the salary of the per- 
son filling it did not exceed a year ? 

He asked these questions, because he had 
reason to bclievt? that the Act of Par- 
Iktiuent was not attended to, when the 
ap]K)intniriit took filace. 

The Chairman . — “ 'Fhe office in ques- 
tion is a branch of the military auditor's 
office. It is established for the relief and 
assistance of tliat officer : Colonel Brice 
perforins a part of the duties attached to 
tlie situation of military auditor, and re- 
ceives a salary cf j^2U0 — and a further in- 
come of £i00, from the fees coming in." 

Mr. Flame .said, as he niiderstimd the 
hon. Chairman, this was a new office. 
It was it seemed a branch of the audi- 
tor’s office, which was never known be- 
fore, and which now for the hrst time 
was brought into the cstablisliinciit. He 
thought it necessary to mention the sub- 
ject in this court, because, in conformity 
with their l-ye-law, no person could receive 
an allowance of more than ^£^200 a year, 
without the api>robatiou of two general 
courts. He submitted to the candour of 
the directors, whether when they took 
^200 frotii the right hand pocket, and 
j£?100 from the left, they did not, in ef- 
fect, grant a salary of more than ^£*200 
a year without the consent of the proprie- 
tors, and whether such a proceeding was 
not contrary to the bye-law and the act of 
purliameo^ whiclt be had. cpiotcd? It 
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would be recollected, that in 1809, a new* 
occurrence took place in that court*— three 
gentleiucQ were iutroduced to the service 
of the Ckjinpany, who had not been re- 
gularly brought up ill their establishment 
in that house ; and who, according to the 
rules of the service, which lor a long 
time had never been deviated from, \vM‘e 
not eligible to bold the situations to which 
they were appointed. He was in the 
court (the first he ever amended after his 
return to this country) on that occasion ; 
and though he took no part in the discus- 
sion, he recollected the feeling that was 
manifested by the proprietors. A i-esolii- 
tion w'as then moved by his learned friend 
(Mr. R. Jackson) deprecating the i!: aw- 
ing into precedent the case wliich then oc- 
curred — this resolution was carried una- 
nimously ; and it was essential to their 
interests that the principle of granting si- 
tuations to those only who were bred up 
in their service, should be attended to, 
as far as possible. To those; who looked 
forward to a life of respeetahility— to 
those who hoped to ensure comfort and 
affiuencx; to themselves after having long 
served the Company — it must he extreme- 
ly galling, to see persons raised ovi*r their 
heads, whose claims were eoniparatively 
trivial. It must damp the spirit of those 
who, b(;iiig in their service, expected to 
rise in the scale of office ; but who, by 
the introduction of strangers, in 1809, by 
the office now formed for Colonel Brica, 
au<l by the aptitude which seemed to pre- 
vail, for deviating fixmi tin; general rule 
and practice of the ( ompany, must now 
feel very strung doubts iiideeil, with re- 
spect to their rreeiviiig that promotion 
towards wt'ieh their attention had been 
perhaps di reeled for many years. An 
amendment was moved to the resolution 
of the court of directors of the year 1809 
— (which resolution recommended that a 
military seeretary and two assistants 
should be adinittcil into the India house, 
although they had not before been in the 
service of the Coiiqiaiiy). It was then 
stated, in answer to that aiiieiulineut, 
tliat the urgency of military affiiirs, and 
the great increase of business justified the 
alteration which was about to be made. 
One lion, director stated in very strong 
terms, and in language, tbcfoiTeof which 
every {km son in llie court felt and ackiiow- 
Icrlged, the necessity of gnuiting sonic ad- 
ditional assistance in the military depart- 
ment in consequence of the great mass of 
accounts which the auditor had then un- 
der his consideration. The urgency of 
the case was deeply felt by every individu- 
al in the court — aud, for the purpose of 
ensuring unanimity, the following resolu- 
tion was moved anil carried— “ That this 
court do further resolve, tliat, should the 
court of directors find it expedient to ap- 
poiiit either to the siiuniiou of militavy • 

3 R a 
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■ecretary, or assistant secretary, a gentJe- 
iBau not regularly bred in the service of 
the Company, the same shall in no wise 
be drawn into a piT^cedent for similar pro- 
ceedings in future.” A declaration was 
made at the same time, statin^s in effect, 
that this should not be considered as a 
ftrecedenc, and the gentlcineii helonging 
to the house were informed, that they 
bad nothing whatever to fear. And 
though those gentlemen might not have 
had the military knowledge necessary for 
titling the particular situation to which 
Captain Suhnun was then appointed, yet, 
to obviate any difficulty which might in 
future arise from such a waut of infor- 
mation, it was stated, that the servants 
of the Company sliotild be so trained up as 
to enable tliem to undertake any depart- 
ment in which their services might be re- 
quired ; not eoiifiiiiiig those gcntleiiieii 
who were in the secretary’s or examiner’s 
office, to the mere duties of those situa- 
tions. It was <listiiictly stated, that per- 
sons reared tip in that liousc, and who 
inanifesicd ability, should be translated 
from one office to atiothcr, as (heir taletiis 
might appear suitt'd (o tlie performance 
of particular duties. The proprietors 
knew that (his system had been aet<‘d on. 
They must be aware, that a goiillemau 
liad bocu taken from the examiner’s of- 
licc, and placed in the secretary’s tlepart- 
meiit. Now tlic gcnticmuu. to whom he 
alluded^ and who was introduced as ati 
assistant in the examiner's office, should 
not, he conceived, interfere with the pro- 
motion of imlividuals who had been bred 
up ill that house. A pledge to that eifect 
was given, but directly the contrary of 
that pledge had taken place. That imti- 
Vidual who originally rec(*ived jgtiOO a 
year, was now raised to the rank of se- 
cond ill the secretary’s office, and would 
In the course of things he placed at the 
head of it. one of those offices to 

which gentlemen brought up in that house 
bad a right to look, after they had passed 
twenty or twenry-five years in the Coni- 
|)any’s service, ivuuld he dis[>osefl of to 
one who had not gone through such a 
probation. If this iiad already taken 
place, if the progress of their regular 
itcrvaiiLs had been retarded by the inti’o- 
ductioii of strangers, he submitted to the 
court, how far this new faurih office, 
cjTcatcd for Colonel liricc, Ought to be to- 
lerated. Captain Salmon was appointed 
to his situation on a plea of urgency. It 
was said that the military seiTice required 
additional assistance. Now, however, 
that situation was extended ; it had be- 
come an office in which a iiumbm* of per- 
Bons were employed ; hut even this was 
pot deemed sufficient, for a new appoint- 
ment had taken place. A gentleman was 
brought in from India, who was perhaps 
HOC iKquaUited with the service of the 


Company; but who, as a matter of 
coui-se, arguing from what had occurred 
during the last nine years, would super- 
sede officers who had been brought up 
under the eye of the Company^ and who 
had a right to expect those situations of 
which liiey were now likely to be depriv- 
ed. Tills subject was one that deserved 
the most serious coiisideratioii, because 
it might involve circumstances that would 
be destructive of the Conipany’s whole 
system. lie admitted that deviations 
miglit soinetinies be iiiaile from general 
rules ; but he tboiigbt that, the principle 
of promoting their sei'vants according to 
seniority, both abroad and in this coun- 
try, was much better than proceeding 
on a system which was open to the exer- 
cise of influence and patronage. In the 
pi*escnl instance, if they suffered a strange 
individual to come into oflice, they could 
not, us formerly, resort to the plea of 
necessity; for they bad already founded a 
military estahlisbnieut. He bad lujt seen 
the report recoin men ding the appointment 
of Colonel liricc. He hoped it would be 
satisfactory. He supposed some conimit- 
tce, appointed by the court of directors, 
must have had the subject under conside- 
ration, and that they had made a detailed 
report on it. lA*t the court coniomplate 
what the conscqueiu'c of this appoint incnt 
might he. In the wot end of the town, 
influence was very extensive, and miglit 
be made use of to forward the views of 
persons bi that bouse. Now, if the di- 
rectors broke through established regula- 
tions and general rules to serve tliem- 
selves, or to ae^oniplisli any particular 
purpose (at the samt^ time he did not 
mean to assert that such a cunrse had 
been pursued), the worst consequences 
lunst necessarily follow. The public 
w'ould mark with jcalou.^y .sncli a depar- 
ture from principle, and suspichnis would 
be generally entertained of their |noeeed- 
ings. He ctvnld see no imitive snffieiently 
powerful to justify the bringing strangers 
into that house, ata lime when a military 
department liail been actually established. 
He conceived that no case hail been made 
out to authorise the giving einployincnt 
to Giloiiel Brice. If this sysiein went 
on, they would soon have their list of 
individuals, some taking a j^l,000 and 
some j(?l,500 a year from the funds 
of the Company, for services that 
were not absolutely mressary. 'J'he mi- 
nister perceiving this, might say, ** a 
pension of tliKs kind wonbi suit iny friend 
very well; and as the Company have 
broken through their established rules in 
one instance, i tl^ink I may try what 1 
can do to ser\*e those who are dependant 
upon me.” He (Mr. Hume) knew what 
the power of influence couhl efl'ect, and 
therefoi*e he wished the Company to guavd 
against it. With this fettling lie thought 
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rule ought to he laid down which the di* 
rectoi'M might opposie as a shield against 
the encroach men C.S of power. Hut if 
they theniselves made the InxMch, if they 
overturned an established principle, it 
was not t(» be wondered at, should odiers 
attempt to enter, and endeavour to eiiricii 
thein.selve.s with the .s|»oil. This was 
the situation in wdiicli the I'ompany 
would he placed hy deviadng iVoiii the 
\vi.se rule originally adopted ; and he 
was free to say, that, if he vv«*re a ser- 
vant of tlie Company, looking up for 
promotion as the reward of lii.s luhoins, 
aiich an appointment as that of Colonel 
Hriee would damp hi.s energies, and he 
should exelaiii), ** if this he the way in 
which situations are disposed of, if they 
are given to those who have no legitimate 
claim on the bounty of the Company, it 
is useless for to exert myself, since, 
ill the eiiil, my services will be forgotten.** 
He could look round the court and see 
tiiany persons who had a right to this 
promotion, and if he had been one of 
those lie would not have sat down si- 
lently when Cidonel Hriro was appointed. 
He would have taken notice of this 
infringement of his rights, he would 
have called the attention of the court to 
tiie destrnetioii of his long cherished 
hopes. When he said this, he begged to 
observe that he had not consulted any 
jiersoM in tlie hoiise on this subject. lie 
<lid not know the seiitiiiieiits of their 
6'jrviuits; but lie felt that it was due to 
them and to the court to notice the iutro- 
iliietiou of a priiieiplt: which, if followed 
up, would prove most dangerous. The 
ilaiiger of .'iiicli a precedent was clearly 
manifested, when tliey saw that those 
persons who were iufrodueed in l8hy 
now held high situations, which gentle- 
men, who had served the Company for 
tweiify, thirty, and even forty years, 
found it impossible to attain. When 
individuals who had served them for so 
long a period, found the door shut 
against their piTferiiieiit, it imnst natu- 
rally produce discontent and dis.satisfac- 
tioii. He did nut mean by any thing he 
had said to challenge Colonel Jlrice's abi- 
lities ; but he certainly • would challenge 
that unjust principle which distributed 
rewards to those that had done nothing 
to deserve them ; whilst men who had 
the strongest claims on their support and 
protection were treated with neglect.. 
Many of those wlio were in their service 
had settled in life, and had connected 
themselves with respectable families in 
the hope that their exertions would be 
rewarded by aii increase of salary. What 
then must be their feelings, when they 
aaw their children growing up about 
them; when they found tlicir expenses 
^ily accumulating, and were debarred 
IJreti from the hope of pronwtion ? 
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Wliat must be their feelings, when they 
saw persons brought into that house, anif, 
placed over tlieir heads, wliile they were 
obliged to go ploflding on with increased 
expenses and dlinini.slicd hopes ? The 
proprietors were bound to see that no 
unfair conduct was pursued towards those 
who had served them faithfully. They 
ought to take care that no plea of neces- 
sity or urgency (which he suspected would 
now be resorted to), should be made ii.«>c 
of in defence of a printiple tliat went to 
injure their servants — and, by injuring 
them tended to impede the business of 
the Company. Me should say nothing 
more on the subject this day ; but befoi^ 
he sat down, he gave noiici! that he in- 
tended to move “ that a copy of tlic re- 
port, rceoiii mending the ajipuintmeiit of 
Colonel lirice, should he lai<l. before the 
court of proprietors for their considera- 
tion.** He proiionnced this appnintirient 
to be contrary to the act of iinrliament 
and to i!u‘ hye-law ; and liiciciore it was 
proper that it should he fully explained. 
Would it he helicved, ih.ii, within a few 
years, the directors had estahlished a 
fund, called “ TUe Fund / ’* 'I'hc 
meaning of it was this ; the direcloi’R 
would not allow their servants, as was 
formerly the case, to take any fees in 
their difleient oflices, from those wdlh 
whom they transacted bnsiiuss. '^J'he 
fees, with respect to them, were done 
away, tlie diiectors having. determined to 
give the iiidividnal.s at tlie head of the 
(lidereiit otiices a rei*nlar salary in lien of 
them, ihit what had they done hesiiies? 
They said, “ we will not absolve those 
who are doing busines.s at the India 
House from the payment of fees. The 
ordinary fees shall .still be received, and 
they shall form a fee fund.’* Now it 
was most ahsnrd, that, as a body of 
inerehaiits, thc\v .should demand fei‘s ; 
or that lho.se who deaft with them, 
should pay such imposts. It iimst nece.s-. 
sarily produee a series of additioiia! 
charges on their traile; for every iner- 
ehaiiL who dealt, will) the Company, ami 
paid a fee, w'oiild, hy one means or aiio- 
tJicr, compel them to repay that ftx* 
ig^aiii with interest. He was, iherefiire, 
an enemy to every spccii .s of fee which 
wa.sdcni:inded in the course of (^ominereiai 
pursuits. What iiad been the result of 
this new regulation ? A fee fund had 
been established, and he un l.-rsiood the 
directors a.ss limed the ri ht of di.s|)u.siiig of 
the money constituting that thud, not as 
the property of the Company, htir .is the 
|)Ocket money of the e.Yieniive body. 
Colonel Hrice it appeared re^xived .£200 
per annum from the Compaii\’.s money 
and j^lOO fnmi the fee (ijml. Would the 
court believe, that this fee fund aunmutrd 
to ^£'’80,000 aycar, or j£20,000 per *pi:irt.erj|^ 
and that auDuitics amuuuting to if 0,0^ 
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or £7,000 were piiid odft of it ? He meii- 
thi» to the pit^priotors the 

Uanjgrifoa!!^ aitu^tjoii in; which they niighc 
be j^aced, if uucli a principle were lon- 
ger tolcrateil. Thc^ act, of the of 
itie king, diapter ZrZ, 6tx;iioii 12a, ex- 
preisly provided, in order tliat the Kinds 
of the C(>nipany should he protected IVom 
being, burdened with any iinproiHu* eliar- 
ges, tliat no salary, exceeding j£;200 a 
year,, should lu; granted by the directors 
withont the approbation of two general 
oonrts. Here it appi'ared that the direc- 
tors had acted contrary to the stiitiire. 
11c supposed however they could not take 
upon themselves the ilisposal of such a 
sum-of iiiouey without first having pro- 
cured the opinion of the Company's law 
officers. To render the inaiter as clear 
as possible, lie hoped the directiirs would 
not refuse to lay before the court the rc- 
|¥)rt on which the new appointment was 
founded. However he deprecated tlu? .sys- 
tem, 'which preferred strangers to their 
tried and efficient servants, still, if the 
reasons adduced in the report, on which 
the directors acted in making this ap- 
pointniciit, were just and satisfactory, lie 
would not interfere further in the busi- 
ness, or give the smallest trouble to the 
court of directors. Hut if these reasons 
were not 8ati>factory, the court would 
naturally expect that he should pro|HKse 
some resolution, declaratory of their 
opinion on the hin<iiicss a.s far as it had 
gone. He iliuught it iiarticularly iieees- 
aary that the .suliject of the fee fund should 
be inquired into, which struck him as 
being more daiigcrou.s than the secret si'r- 
lice money, that was annually placed at 
the dis|M)sal of the crown. Here was 
i^ 80 ,OOU a year, wholly at the coiniiiaiid 
of the court of directors ; with that im- 
mense sum they might do preci.sely wiiat 
they pleased : this circuni.staiice could 
not be adverted to without feelings of ap- 
prehension. He should now coiiciude, 
by giving notice, that, before the court 
biokc up, he .should move “ that the re- 
port e.stuh1i.sluug Colonel Hrice's office, 
be laid before the proprietors and he 
wished to know wlicther there was any 
objection to its being iiiiiiiediatcly pro- 
duced, without going through the forma- 
uty of a regular notice ? 

To this Inquiry no answer was given. 

PENSION TO CAI>^rAIN SOLOMON 
F.ARLE. 

The Chairman, ** 1 think wc hail better 
n6w proceed to the regular business of 
the day, which is, to consider of the re- 
solution of the court of directora, of the 
18ch ultimo, granting to Captain l^lonion 
Earie, late i^ymaslcr of tlie Company’s 
military depot at Chatham, a pension of 
tgeoo ]^r annum/* 


The clerk then rcail the procecilings of 
a court of lUriTtors, held on Tuesday 
Che 8tli of March,, recommcmliiig, h>r 
the reasons stated in a report of the coni- 
iiiittee of correspondence of- that, day^ 
that a pension of ^<£'300 per annum 
.«d)oii}il be granted lo Captain Earle, pro- 
vided the general court of proprietor.s and 
the coiiimis.sioiUM*s for managing the af- 
fair.>« of India, should coheur therein. 

The report of the committee of curre- 
spoiiileiice, referred to in the resolution 
of the court of director.s, was then read. 
It .Met lorth that Mr. Earle went out as a 
cadet to India in .December 17d7, that 
in 1770 he obtained a lieutenancy, and 
ill 1779 lie was promoted to the rank of 
captain. In 17HO he returned to VIu- 
rope for the reiHJvery of his health ; but 
liav i ug exceeded the lime limited for his 
.stay, lie coird nor go burk to India. In 
.liiiie 1804 he was placed iii the situa- 
tion of captain and iuljiitant of the Com- 
pany’s depot ill the I.^le of Wight; and in 
April 1814 he w:ts removed to llio mili- 
tary depot, at (Miath.nn. He was now in 
the Cidth year of his age and was anxious 
to retire, if an allowance were granted to 
him sufheieqt for the maintenance of his 
large fumily. The committee taking into 
coii.sideraiion (’aptaiu Earle’s long ser- 
vices in India and in Kiiglaiul, his ad- 
vanced age, the iiilinii state of his health, 
and tiie situation of his wife, who for 
twenty years had been aHlieud with ill- 
ness, iTeonimeiided that' a pension of 
jC'HUO per annual should be granted to 
liiiii. 

The Chairman. ** 1 move that tl c 
court do ajipiove of the said resolution of 
thecourt of director.'*, <»fihe I8ih ultimo, 
granting to Captain ISoluiiion Earle a pen- 
sion of jfc'iOO a year.” 

The hon. />. Kinvainl, said he should 
be very sorry to urue anytiiiug against 
the resolution now proposed. Hut since 
the gentlemen behind the bar did not 
chuse to avail tliemselves of the ojqiorlii- 
iiiiy which his hon. friend had ariurded 
them, fur explaining certain points which 
be adverted to in the course of his speech, 
he felt it iim‘.ssary to iuldi'css the court 
on this oeeasioii. He thought it would 
have been wise in the gentlemen behind 
the bar to have replied to his lion, friend, 
at lea.st so far as the information which 
lie liad laid before the court was capable 
of being cither con (irmed or denied. It 
would have been satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors if they had declared, whether any 
fuuiidation existed for the Ktateiuents that 
liad been made by bis lion, friend. As 
this bud not been done, he must, accord- 
ing to the rules of the court, in speaking 
oil the present motion fur approving of a 
jMiusioii of ,£300 a year, enter into the 
general principle on which pensions were 
granted. In his opinion, . there was au« 
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lliiiify iiiore obviously «'ihsuril, in |muii1 of 
mu;oii, than the (lisliiictioii which was at- 
tain pted to be made between ilie pension 
now about to be. griuiteil to Captain 
Earle, and the salary which had al- 
ready been given ro coltwiel Brice. In 
the present, instance, the bye-law, which 
requii'Cfl two general coiiris to approve i»f 
the iieasion, was adlieml to. But, in 
unotlier ease, it appeared that a salary of 
a year was granted without the 
concurrence of the proprietors. If tliis 
were true, it deinamicd explanation; if 
otherwise, some iioti. director ought to 
contradict the fact.* It was staled tliat an 
allowance or salary of j£^*200 a year was 
granted to colonel Brice independent of 
an additional hundred per uiiiiuni which 
was taken from tin? fee fund. 'I liis lie 
ooii tended was an actual fraud on tlie 
bye-law ; it was an ah.solutc subterfuge in 
order to prevent the proprietors from ex- 
pressing their opinion <in the appointment 
of an ollicer wliose salary really amounted 
to a year. If this were ilie fact, 

lie wished to know, why liis assent, and 
the asscMit of the proprietc»rs in general, 
was not called for to flic salary grained 
to colonel Brice a.s well as fo the pension 
now proposed to h;i given to eapfaiii 
Earle? He put this <|ne.si ion in fairness 
to the court of diroetors ; and, before he 
agreed to the ]>reseuf pension, it would 
be necessary that a fair statement, ac- 
counting for this dissimilarity of pro- 
ceeding, should be siihuiitted to the court. 
He made no specific objection to the pen- 
sions now pro|H>.sed ; but, he asked, why 
were they jilaying tlii.s extraordinary farce 
— calling for the e«>iiscnt of the proprie- 
tors ill tlii.s ca.'^e am! utterly rejecting it 
in the other, where ir :!ppeare<l to him it 
was equally necessary ? If no answer 
were given to this interrcfralory, it wiudd 
be manifest, that, in the ease of eo'onel 
Brice, a haiefaced subterfuge had bci*ii 
resorted to; and indeed it ajqu'iinMl to 
liiin that the court of directors had ii<it a 
W’ord to .say for tlieniselves. As lie before 
c>b.served, he was not ho.stile to the itiutioii 
then before the court ; but, until tlie eir- 
cunistancc.s fo which be adverted were 
explained, he would not vote for any 
pension whatever. I'he directors ought 
to state, why llu? assent of the proprietors 
was not called for to the salary of ^300 a 
year attuelied to colonel Brice’s situation, 
while they came forward and requested 
that a.sscut to the pension of captain 
lyarlc ? 

The Chairman , — “The lion, proprietor 
lias occupied the attention of flu? court 
rather in-egularly. The hon. gentleman 
(Air. Hiiriie) by* whom this subject wa.s 
introduced, stated his intention to move 
that the report respecting colonel Brice’s 
appointment should be laid before the 
jiroprietors ; it was, therefore, decent 


and rt?spectfal to the court, to say nothing 
oil the subject until that proposition was 
made. The topic on which the lion, 
proprietor has just spoken is altogether a 
distinct question from that now under our 
consideration." 

The hon. />. Kinnaird,^^^* My hon. 
friend stati?d that be would not go through 
the form of giving iioticv of a iiioCion for 
the production of the report relative to 
colonel Brice’s appoiiitiifeiit, if no objec- 
tion were made to that proceeding. To 
this observation no answer was returned, 
and 1 therefore thought that the court of 
dirt'clors refused the information." 

Mr. Grant , — “ I understood distiiictl]^ 
that the hoii. gcntlcinaii (Mr. Hume) 
would submit a motion to tin* proprietors 
licforc tlic court broke uji. I for one re- 
mained .silent, thinking it was more 
proper to deliver my seiitimenfs, wlietf 
that motion was proposed. Surely, the 
regular mode was, to wait for the hon. 
ginitleniaii’s motion, when individuals 
would have an opportunity of speaking to 
the qiustioii. 1 think it i.s more fair to 
subnilr a iiiotiou to the court, than to go 
into a loifg hi.siory, quite irrelevant to the 
subject iinmediateJy under coii.sidei'atioii. 
The question is one wliicli may fairly be 
iiitroduecd, and when it is regularly be- 
fore us, the eonrt of directors will have 
sometliing to say on it. It ought, how- 
ever, to he brouglit forwai’d as a distinct 
and substantive question ; and when it is 
so introduced, I shall be ready to offer 
something to the cou.sideratioii of the 
proprietors, in the way of explanation, 
which 1 hope? willlic found satisfactory." 

Mr, JJumc begged the indulgence of the 
court while be delivered liis .soiulnioits 
oil till? prc.scnt question, which was one 
worthy of their m(>.st serious consideration. 
It was always unpleasant to object to a 
grant of money for specific purposA'S, par- 
ticularly when the individual tor whom it 
was inteiifled laboured under circuni- 
suiiices calculated to excite the compus- 
siun of the court. He felt this iiio.sC 
.strongly ; hut, iti such cases, tlicre iiiigbi 
he circumstances which w'ould operate 
agtiiiist sympathy. Kor histaiice, where 
a deviation from the rule and line wdiich 
they oiiglit to follow, was evidently con- 
templated. He was not prepared to clfcny 
any part of eaptain Earle’s services — nor 
would he inquire wliy that geiiticinaii bail 
remained unemployed for thirteen or 
fourteen years. What he was anxious tu 
do, was, to view the question on the 
grounds which he had himself set fourth. 
In the year 1801, the duke of York, an 
order to save the Company trouble, under- 
took to raise men for the Company’n 
.service. He was to procure wliateiner 
number of men might be wanted. In 
consequence, a depot was estabiislied in 
the Isle of Wight, for the reception of the 
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troop.s provided for their service, until 
tht'y cinbarked for Jiidia; and the follow- 
inij o/ficcrs were appointed to superintend 
it : — a comniandaiir. every way proper for 
the situation, with d'ddO j)er annum, a 
smart rapt iii 11 with £400 per annum, a 
paymaster with £4:i'J iH.*r iuinuiii, a sur- 
geon witli £'472 per aunuiii, and an 
adjiit.'iut with £.'Ui3 per auiiuiu. He be- 
lieved, that both the captain and adjutant 
wwe genticim-n who hud served the Com- 
pany ill Imlia — who, f»ii aceonnt of ill- 
liealtli had been ohlig(*d to come to Kng- 
kftnd — and, having been unable to return 
to India, were placed in situations here, 
'lliis was creditable to the court of direc- 
tors — the principle was a good one — and 
so far he was satistied — provided it should 
appear that, such an cstahlishmeiit was 
necessary. Jhit he conceived that £2,300 
j>er aiiiilim lor receiving a few recruits, 
and instrurtitig tlieiu previous to their 
depaVturc for India, was a most ex- 
travagant expense. Ho was happy to find 
that the Company had again got into tlieir 
own hands tlie reemiriug of men for iho 
India service — for, ho Ijolievod, they 
procured better men, and at a cheaper 
i*ate, than goveriinient had done. Last 
year they had recruited nine hundred and 
twenty-six men, and, in tluj prc.senf, 
seven hundred, which rendered their mi- 
litaiy c-stahiislimeiit complete. Now he 
conceived they ought to extremely 
cautious ho vvfar they burdened tin* flcput os- 
tablisiiuient, wliicli was already very heavy 
-^as it stood the Company in upwards of 
£2,300 a-year. Oii an average, eight 
hundred men were yearly sent out to India 
—and the expense of training and pre- 
paring tlieni, before they embarked, was 
£3 a-head — uiaking agros.s .sum of about 
£2,300, wbicli the depot e.stab1ishiiieiit 
co^t. That |)erliHps wa.s not too much ; 
but, wlfen they were called on to a<ld to 
that expense, they ought not to act with 
precipitation. What were they now going 
to do ? 'J'o give a now paymaster £-132 
per annum, while the old one retired on 
a i»ensioii of £300— making a charge of 
£732 a-ycar on an estahlisliiiieiit already 
very expensive. Thi.s being the ease, tlic 
necossiiy of tl;c alteration ought to Ik; 
clearly made out. Captain Karle having 
been in the Company’s .service for many 
years, be tbonglit it wa.s.a proper feeling 
to emph»y him in preference to uuotlier. 
But when tiiat gcntleinaii staled^ that he 
wished, on accoinil of his family, to re- 
tire, it struck him as a little extraordi- 
nary, that he. .should be anxioiKs to take 
£300 a-year, instead of £432, which he 
enjoyefl as paymaster — at the same time, 
that, by so doing, tliere w'as a direct in- 
crease ill the expense of the establish- 
ment, to the ainoimt of the former sum. 
Before he could admit .such a grant, he 
WHsauxious to sift the business thorough- 


ly. He was disposed to think, that it'o 
man, in his coiuinon seii.ses, capable of 
performiug the trivial duty of paying a 
few soldiers, would give up such a .situa- 
tion, uiile.s.s urged to (io .so ; and Captain 
Karle must be in a deplorahlo situation^ 
indeed, if he were unable to perform that 
duty. He'thnuzlit, therefore, that there 
must be some undei-staiidiiig, with respect 
to the per.soii who was to succeed him ^ 
and certainly he had beard that an indi- 
vidual was named fur the situation, some 
time since, in case that court should ap^ 
prove of him. On the face of tlie rneiiin- 
rial of Captain Kat'Ie, and of the recom^ 
mciidatioii of the committee of correr^ 
pondence, there was nothing that entitled 
iiim to a peiiKion of £.300 a year. It 
was stated, that, being sixty-six years ol' 
age, was, in itself, a siirticient vecommei^- 
datioii. But if, at such an age, iiidi- 
vidtiahi were generally iiicajiaci trued from 
transacting business, and were compelled 
to retire, how many of their mo.st elVscient 
men would they lose ? In tliis instancp, 
it appeared, they had not made those scru- 
pulous incpiiries wliieh they did in other 
casc.s. Had tiiey ac ted with their usual 
cirednispeelion, they would have had the 
ccTlifieate.s of mediejilmen, deehiring that 
Captain Earle was unfit to perform hi> 
ordinary duty, laid before them. With 
such certificates iii their possession, iliey 
would have a fair ]>lca for saying, “ H re 
is an individual iiuapabie of performing 
his otlieial duties, is be not, then, a pro- 
per object for tlie bounty of the court?*' 
’riiis they had not done — and he tlmnkcd 
some friends near him for that alteration 
in the bye-laws by wbieli the court of di- 
rcctois were obliged to report the grounds 
oil whicli they leeoinmcMided certain pen- 
sioii-s. Intliis ease, it ajipenred that they 
had recommended a pen.sion to be con- 
ferred on Captain r.arle, without having 
before tlieni any proof Jiat. his infirmr- 
ties prevented him from acting— and, 
when they considered the exiieu.^e already 
occasioned by this estahlishiiient, they 
were not warranted in adding to it, un- 
Ie.ss under very jieenliar circumstances. 
If Captain Iiiaric were capable of perform-* 
ing his duties, why ^hollhl he retire on a 
pension ? On the other hand, if he (Mr. 
Ilume) were satisfied that he was incapa- 
ble, he wotdd not object to bis receiving 
the bounty of the court — but bis incapa- 
city ought to be dearly proved. Here he 
wished to impiirc what ijiea.«ure of jus- 
tice was dealt out to others ? By the 
last act, the 53d of the King, renewing 
their charter, some regulations were made 
on this subject. In the 93d section they 
would find rules laid down, and regula- 
tions established, by which they w'ere au- 
thorised to grant fusions to officers In 
India and England, according to a ce^ 
tain fixed scale of service. What did thf t' 
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tK»le saiy ? If a servant, under sixty years 
of age, having served the Company faith- 
fully for seven years, be found incapable, 
from iniirniity of mind or body, to per- 
form the duties of his office, it inny be 
lawful to grant him a pension, not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the salary and allow- 
ed einotuments of Lis office. VViU Captain 
Karlu in that sitiiarioii? No— he was 

above sixty yeai-s of age. How then did 
the law' apply to his case ? I'he .scale said. 
If the servant be aliove sixty years of 
age, and ha.s been employed by the Com- 
pany for fifteen years, then it may be law- 
ful to grant him a pension not exceeding 
two-thirds of his salary and emoluments.** 
Now it appeared that Captain Karle was, 
iu reality, only u servant of twelve years 
Standing — and yet the court of directors 
proposed to give him, nut two-thirds of 
his salary, as paymaster, but three- 
fourths of it — :£300 per annum out of 
which the payiiiiistcr annually re- 
ceived ; while the man who had served 
fifteen' years, whose services were equally 
meritorious as tho.se of Captain tarle, 
could only receive two-thirds of his salary 
as a |)ensiou, for the act prohibited a more 
extensive grant His object in making 
this remark was, that equal justice shouid 
he done to all their servants, whet) they 
were no longer able to discharge their 
duties. If the law prohibited them from 
giving to any servant, however faithfully 
be had acted for them during fifteen 
yeai's, more tliaii two-thirds of his salary 
on his retiring, by what rule could they 
grant tliroe-fourt'hs to Captain Earle? 
The Act of Parliamcfit farther stated, that 
where a seiTant w'us sixly-five years of 
age and upwards, and ha<l served the. 
Conipauy forty years, then it would be 
lawful t«i allow him tliree-foiirth.s of his 
5 alary ; aud here tliey were about to 
grant Captain Karle, who hail served but 
twelve years, three fonrtlis of his annual 
incoiiie^aiid that t<io without liavingany 
proof that liis infirmities are .such as ren- 
der him unable to di.sdiarge the duties of 
his oUie«‘. TJinler these circumstances, he 
submitted to the caiidoiir of the court of 
directors (hir no individual was more 
anxious than himself to ineetacase of real 
distress with the most humane feeling) 
whether, when there vva.s no evidence of 
incapacity before them, and when they 
were acting against the letter and spirit of 
the law, it was not his duty to advert to 
the subject, and. to call on tlie court to 
pause before they decided ? If a case 
could be made out*, where, as a great body, 
they were called on to grant this boon, iio- 
thhig could be more iiieritosious than the 
conce.*«sioii of it. Hut no documents were 
adduced to shew that Captain Earle was a 
more efficient servant than those whose 
pfnsibns were regulated by the clause in 
Asiatic •/ount.— No. 23. 


the Act of Parliament. Many pensions 
were granted for twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years sendee. There 
was an instance of a gentleman retiring, 
who had served the Company for fifty 
years. The act said, if the servant be 
alH)vc sixty-five years of age, and has 
served fifty years or upwards, llien, and 
in that case only, hi.> pension may be 
equal to the whole of his salary. But 
all these cases were regulHted by the Act 
of Parliament. Now, if they gave to 
Captain Earle out of ^4^2 per 

niiiium, he having served but twelve years, 
it was more than they would he authoriz- 
ed to grant to any man in their establish- 
ment, unless he had served for forty years, 
therefore, he contended, the law did not 
warrant them to vote so large a sum. He 
was unwilling to move any propositiou 
that w'ould mar the resolution altogether 
— bnt he thougi t a little time should be 
given between the present and the next 
court, ill order to examine whether a 
necessity really existed for such a grant. 
When they had such a stafT as he describ- 
ed, were they not bound, before they in- 
creased the expense, co investigate the 
duty which Captain Earle was called ou 
to perform ? They ought to inquire whe- 
ther he was obliged to go out of doors ? 
Whether he was compelled to drive from 
place to place ? In short, they ought to 
understand his duties accurately. He 
(IMr. Hume) ui'ted, for a considerable time, 
as paymaster. For several years he paid 
twenty thousand men, almost' williout 
moving from his desk. The adjutant 
mustered the iiieii, and the paymaster 
had scarcely to rise from his seat. If 
Captain Earle were so gouty and so infirm 
as not to be able to move from one room 
to another, still, if he could sit in hiu 
chair, he might be capable of performing 
the duti<‘s of hi.s office. This being the 
ease, he. liopt?d there was proof before the 
court of directors, to shew that Captain 
Earle w!is utterly incapacitated from dis- 
cliarging such eswy functions. Humanity 
often suiictioiicd that wliieh law would 
not countenance — uud, therefore, he wa.H 
uu willing to move a negative on the re- 
solution. But us there wa.s no proof that 
pointed out tlie iK*ces>'ity of givings Cap- 
tain Karle £'600 a-year out of a salary of 
£\[\2, his wish was to move, at the next 
court, that the sum should be rcdiia'd. 
He should be glad to know, whether the 
proceedings of the present day would de- 
bar him, on a future occasion, from mov- 
ing that the grant proposed by the reso- 
lution, should be le.ssericd— or whether he 
should by the forms of the court, be com- 
pelled to optKise the resolution altogether,, 
when they were convened for the purpose 
of confirming it ? He asked this ques- 
tion, because he intended, on tbc present 
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occasion, to move an amendment, by way 
of addition, to the resolution. He would 
do, this for the purjMJse of placing his sen- 
timents oil record, and of shewing that the 
question had not pusSed suh silentw, or 
without due notice. He felt it necessary 
to act in tliis inaniier, because, on a late 
occasion, some of liis fritufls were re- 
proached, as if they had not been present, 
ill conseqnonec of their not having placed 
their sentiments on record. It was said, 
indeed, liiat tliey were not opposwl to the 
Tiieasiire then lirought forward, because 
their sentiments did not appear on the 
minutes ; than which no assertion was 
ever more fallacious. To prevent the occur- 
r6ncc of sucli an error on this occasion, 
he should move that the following words 
be added to the resolution : 

“ And that this court, viewing with 
** alarm tlie large and increasing |>eii- 
sioii list of the Company, doth reeom- 
aiieiid to the court of directors, the 
** utmost vigilance anil economy, in every 
“ application for a pension brought be- 
fore them ; and also that they will not, 
except in very urgent cases, deviate 
** from the spirit of the law,** (I might 
almost, observed Mr. I In me, say the let- 
ter) y “ as laid down in the act of the 
** 5:hl Geo. Ill, cap. 155, sec. 93, which 
directs pensions to be granted according 
** to tiic length of service of the Cum- 
paiiy*s servants.** 

He wishe<l to ascertain, from the legil 
authority present, whether he slionid he 
debarred, in consequonce of this anieiid- 
inent, from moving, at the next court, 
that the grant specified in the resolution 
shouhl be reduced ? He did not himself 
consider that he should so bar liiriiseif, 
because be thought when the matter was 
again siihmiited to them, it iniglit be 
treated as a new question. If tliere were 
any feeling in the court, that he sliouhl 
not have tiiat privilege, he should be 
glad, if it met the wishes of the hon. 
Chairman, to refer the point to the legal 
oflicer. The question was, whether the 
amendment lie was aboiii to propose to- 
day, would debar him from moving, at 
the next court, another amendment, hiw- 
cring tljc sum which they were now called 
on to grant to Captain Karle ? 

The Chairman — “ I understand the 
hon. projirietor desires to know, whe- 
ther, if the present question shall pass, 
with the approbation of the court, lie 
can, when it comes before the next court, 
for confirmation, move another amend- 
ment? I heg leave to refer the point to 
our counsel, who is at hand.*’ 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet — “ I see no 
difficulty in the case. Tlie present amend- 
ment does not amount to an approbation 
of the original resolution — it merely con- 
tains a monitory observation — and, there- 
ofc, pending the confirmation of the 


resolution, the hon. proprietor is at lU 
berty to move an ameiidinent, altering 
the original proposition.** . 

Mr. Hume, 1 should wish to be in- 
formed, whether, on a future day, I may’ 
be allowed to lower the amount of the 
proposed grant ? I know I cuiiiiot move 
an increase, without giving due notice — 
and I am also aware, that, on the prin- 
ciple of omne ma}us vonti/iet in se minus, 
it was held, in this court, that a motion 
for reducing a grant may lie made, with- 
out previous notice — hut the question here 
is, whether my offering an amendment 
this day, will operate as a bar to my 
moving, at a future time, the substitu-^ 
tion of a smaller sum for that now pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet , — “ 1 am not 
aware of any rule established in this 
court, which can preclinle the hon. pro- 
prietor from proposing such an amend- 
ment.** 

Mr. R, Jackson, “ Tlie quest ion is simply 
this — whether, if one ameuduicnt be 
nnn'cd this day hy my hon. friend, he 
shall, at the next court, be competent to 
move another of a pecuniary nature— 
namely, for the purpose of lowering the 
intended ‘gram ?” 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet . — It requires 
two courts to approve and confirm the 
resohitioii — and, ai the second, such aii 
amendment may, I think, be proposed.'* 

Mr. It. Jack.son. “ 1 am of opinion, that 
the ai>prehendcd difficulty does nut exist.** 

Mr. 'I/ume. “ I now Leg leave to hand 
up this, as an ainendmeiit. hi doing so, 
1 hope the gentlemen behind the bar 
will not suppose that I mean to pass any 
censure upon them. They have, how- 
ever, certainly departed from the spirit 
of the law, as laid down in the TiSd of 
the king.** 

The C/irt/rwun.— The hon. proprietor 
may qualify his meaning as he pleases ; 
but the words which lie wishes to be 
added to the original motion, do, in fact, 
convey a cen.sure.** 

The ainendmeiit having been i*ead — 

*rhc Chairman rose. I hcgleave,**.saiit 
he, “ to offer a few words on the merits 
of Captain Karfe’s case. He is stated to 
be sixty-six years of age, whicii is not 
deiiieil. His infirmities are rertaiuly very 
great; and, if lie were brought into this 
court, his appearance would indicate, 
that cveiything which was stated respect- 
ing him was perfectly true. ‘ With refer- 
ence to the law which has been adverted 
to, I beg leave to say, iiotwitlistaiiding 
the statement of the hon. proprietor, 
that the court of directors, in proposing 
this grant, do not, in any way, infringe 
the act of parliament which he has no- 
ticed. If the fact be otherwise, 1 sbaH 
doubtlesB find gemlemen who will set nte 
right.** 
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Mr. DiJeon said, when the hon. pro- 
prictor ontsidercd the nature of the 
aiuendiueut, he would, perhaiis, rather 
wish to withdraw it — because there was 
SM expression in it whicli, he conceived, 
the court of proprietors could not sanc- 
tion, It was, by inference, admitted in 
the amendment, that tlie ;Court of direc- 
tors might, ill what they considered ur- 
gent case.'-, depart from the letter and 
Npirit of the law. This he considered 
highly objectionable ; and, as it was not 
intended, on that day, to oppose the 
niotiou of the court of directors — as it 
was not intended, on that day, to re- 
comineud a suialler sum, as this ainentl- 
meiit would not retard or forward tlie 
<4uestimi in any point of view, as it coiihl 
tlo no manner of good whatsoever, he 
begged of the hon. projirietor not to per- 
sist in a proposition, wliich did not eon- 
tradiet the necessity of the grant now 
called for. 

I will explain, in one 
word, ’what I mean. 'Ihe spirit of the 
act of parliament is this — that no indi- 
vidual, in the Coinpaiiy’s service, sliall 
be entitled to receive a pension, eipial to 
thrcc-foiirths of his salary, iinles.^ lie be 
above sixty-five year.s of age, and have 
sensed the Company for forty years ; and 
i wish uiy miiendmeiit to stand on record, 
in order that the, court may not, in fu- 
ture, ileviate from so wliolesoiue a regu- 
lation.'* 

Mr.Ii. Pnrrn* <‘Thc present case does 
not come under the provi'^ioii qmiled. 
^Captain Karlc’s situation is dilferent. 
The court of directors brought it under 
the coiisidcraiioii of the proprietors, ;is a 
case of coinpas-sion, (captain I-.arle is 
totally incapable of doing his duty, and 
if kept in the situation, some iither per- 
f?ou must be ciupbiyed to officiate. He 
had served the Company for iiiiuteeii 
years in India, and tlioiigli he staled his 
age to he sixly-six years, it was not this 
advanced period of life wliicli lemlereti 
lism anxious to retire, but his extreme 
infirmity. 1 have known liiiu for forty 
years, ami I am sure that his services in 
India were most meritorious. He has 
no retiring pension, because be left India 
before the list was established. He has 
served the Company at tlie depot for 
many years, as faithfully as any indivi- 
dual could do ; and, I am sorry to say, 
he is not likely to live a twelvemonth 
longer. lender these cii ciiuisianees, the 
court of dircHTtors lent a tavorable ear to 
Captain Earle’s case, and it is now tor 
the court of proprietors to decide on it. * 

Mr. /J. Kinnaird said, be was more 
satisfied by what fell from the bon. 
gent, who had just addressed them, than 
by anything that had previously been 
stated to the court. If Captain Earle 
was absolutely iucapable of performing 
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those very small duties, he was quite sen- 
sible that a case was made out to con- 
vince the proprietors of his being well 
worthy of their himianc consideration. 
When be saw a gentleman who had serv- 
ed the Company in so deplorable a state 
as not to be able to sign bis name, he 
would not hesitate a momerit to grant liim 
a pension, wliicli was only tr) afford him 
the common comforts of life. The con- 
duct of' liis hon. friend (Mr. Iliiine) was 
kind and conciliating. He did not mean 
to oppose the inotion, luit w'as merely 
anxious that his sentiments might be put 
on record ; and that .something like a 
rule .should be laid down for the conduct 
of the court of directors, in dealing out 
the liberality of liie Company to different 
chiiiiiants. Hti trusted, therefore, that 
the motives of his lion, frieird and of 
liimsclf, if they persisted in placing the 
aiiiendment on record, would not be luis- 
iiiider.stood or misrepre.sente(i. 'fhe scale 
laid down in the act of parliament wa.s, 
in lii.s opinion, JmlitHou.sly alluded to, as 
a fair ami proper rule to guide them on 
.such occa.sioii.s. lie confcs.sed lliat he 
.should object to the amendment altoge- 
ther, if the wonis quote. 1 by an lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Dixon) \vc”e omitted. 
Where the ease was of an urgent nature, 
he wouhl go beyond the rule — and this 
was, undoiihiedly, a case of peculiar ur- 
gency. He was, therefore, desirous of 
niarkiiig it as an urgent ca.se, f>y the 
adoption of the amendment — for nothing 
short ol' Capt. Earle’s heiny: in a state of 
incapacity, luiabh'cven to sign hi.s name to 
an account, could justify tlie jiroposit ion 
made to the court. 

Mr. llume. “ Should there he any ex- 
pression in this aniendment, wliieli the 
(ouit may think improper, 1 will, with 
the greatest j)Ieasiire, make the nece.ssary 
alteration.** 

Mr. /jumnles was happy to give hi.s 
Vote in favor of a rt'solution wlveli went 
to reward the ineritorioiis exertions of 
an old servant. Careful as he was of the 
piir.'^e of the Company, he would always 
open it when an ohl servant claltm'if re- 
lief ; but lie should ever oppose .•^ineenres 
and useless pensions. He Jiever would 
countenunce tl.c frittering away of the 
Cotiipany's money, by giving it topiu'sons 
iKcaiisc they had influence in that house. 
I’ersous of that liescripiion he should 
alway.s set his face again.'it — for he consi- 
dered grants made to them as connected 
with the basest corruption, but where, 
as in this ea.se, an individual lud served 
them faithfully for nineteen years, there 
was a very good reason for rewarding 
him. 

The Deputy Chairman (Jame.s Patti- 
son. Esq.) said, he ro.«e to make a few 
observations mtffely witli reference to tl» 
words proiiosed to be a<idcd to the origU 

3 S 2 
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iial motion. The hon. proprietor (Mr. Mr. /Tume- 8«d, aa he was called on by * 
Hume) stated, that there was not the the boii. director, be wished the court to 
slightest intention, on his part, to convey stc clearly what he meant. His object 
any censure on the court of directors, was, nui to oppose the iiintioii now, and 
hut that, as this was a special case, perhaps not ultimately ; but he thought it 
which deserved the notice of the court, incuinbcnt on him to place liis sentiments 
he wished to shew, by placing his senti' on record, when an iiidividusU, for thir- 
nients on record, that it was not passed teen years service, wiis going to receive 
over silently. He (Mr. I’attisoii), giving far more than the scale laid down in the 
every degree of credit Co the iuteiitious of Act of Parliament entitled him to. As 
the hon. proprietor, hoped, however, to the nineteen previous years they could 
that he would witlidraw words, which, not he taken into tiie account — for Capt. 
in some slight degree, did convey cen- Karle came liom^ a civiliaii now did, 
sure. The aineiidmciit recommended to without any claim on the Company. If 
the court of direclors, ** the utmost vigi- the pay ami allowances of Capt. Earle's 
lance and economy, in every application succe>isor were only tube £2r>0 per annum, 
for a pension ;** and also, “ that they then certainly the iiii’ieased e. peiise of 
would not, except in very urgent cases, the establishmvut would be merely £118 ; 
deviate from the spirit of the law." If but he did not undeistand this. He sup- 
this were put upon record, it would seem posed timt the gentieiuaii who succeeded 
UvS if they had not in ali cases used “ tlic Capr. T-arle would receive fhe sHnie salary 
utmost vigilance and econoni) ;"-r-and it which tlie captain had l■e(eiv<•d. The 
might also be inferred, that they had circumstaiiec stated by tlie inm. director 
deviated from tlie spirit of the law." was not m^'ttHoiied in the report, and he, 
Mr. D, AiwwtfiVrf— “ Perhaps it would therefore, knew nothing of it If they 
he better if it were altered to, ‘ except in did not pay Capt. Earle’s successor less 
similar urgent cases.’ " than that gentleman reeeivcil, it was ob- 

Mr. Pattison proceeded. — Tlicrc was vious that tlieie would he an increased 
another point on which lie siiould now charge of (>er annuiii, instead of 

make an observaiioii. Ho alluded to the £118. He ho|>id the court would excuse 
amount of exiHMiso which the Coitipaity him in persisting to pitice his amendinetiC 
would incur by granting this pension, as on record, in ord r to sliew that this 
the hon. proprietor Imd in sonic degree was one of tlio.se urgent ra.<os which the 
misstated it. The amount of the ret ir- liberality of the court would always con- 
ing pension, if granted, would be £.‘500 sider favourably— at the same time that 
a year, and the salary which Captain it did. not come under the provisions of 
Earle's siiceessor would receive, would the Act of l>arl lament. To prerve tliat 
be £2.50 per atm um, making a gims sum the court were cognisaiit of iliis latter 
of £5.50 a year. The charge from which cireiiuistance, he was <lcsiinu.s tliat his 
the Company would he relieved by his aiiiendmeut should he recorded. It would 
retirement, was £4:52. 10s ; therefore, thus app -ar hereafter that the circiini- 
the additional expense, created by the stance had not pa-ssed without obscr< 
provision made for Captain Earle, and vatiou. * 

by the salary of his successor, would, in Mr. PaUhott said, Captain Earle had 
fact, be only £118. 10s. Captain Earle £250 a yt?ar a.s paymaster, nud liis other 
had been in the .service of the Company, allowance of £l«2. 10%. was the |>ay of a 
(with the exception of a few years), from captain, wliich lie was not now to ciaim. 
the year 1767. Hu returned from India Thu getitlenrin who succeeded him would 
iu 1786, afrer nineteen years niifirary come in on £2.50 {xt aiinuin. 
semee. In 1801, he got a situation in Thv P/tah ta an. “ 1 beg leave to .«ay a 

the Company’s depot, so that, adding the few wonis on the merits of the amend- 
two periods of iiiuctceii and tliirtceii nieiit |>roposed by the lion, proprietor, 
years together, he had actually served the He recommends the ‘ utmost vigilance and 
Company for thirty-two years. It wiis economy * to be exercised on every ap- 
nothis age alone which induced him to pliccViou for pension that may Iu- brought 
retire, but his extreme infirmities, tl>e before the court of directors. 1 beg leave 
reason stated in liis memorial. Tlie nc- to inform the l ourt, piTliaps unneces- 
ccssity of the grant wa.<t still farther .sup- sarily, that, ou every occasion of this 
ported by the uiiforCunatc sfate of liis kind, the fVxdings of the executive body 
domestic circuiustances, which, he hop- are most seiisiiiiy alive to an economical 
ed, would never be left out of the cousi- disbursement of the Compiur’s money, 
deration of a Company, that had ei'cr A severe and vigilant, scniiitiy takes place 
acted with kiiulness and humanity to before the director'^ come hirward with a 
their servants. Cnder all these views, recommendation to the court of pro-* 
he trusted the hon. proprietor would be prietors ; 1 think, therefore, the reconi'- 
induced to withdraw what seemed to be mendation contained in the amendment is 
% species of upinisition \o a measure so wholly unnecessary, because it asks that 
i^ly honorable and praisp-pror thy. tp be done wh|cli> 1 confidently asserts 
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the court of directors have always most 
solemnly and conscientiously pi;rfornied.*' 
Mr. Lhtrndea said, perhaps the oppo 
sitlou of I he hon. proprietor arose from 
his supposing that the increased charite 
would be i:?300, instead of j^llH a year. 
That had been explained, and it made a 
great difference. 

The Vfittirman. “ Will the hon. pro- 
prietor persist in his ameiidincnt 

Mr. f/ume, “ Yes, certainly — the court 
will excuse me.” 

The Hnij. fV. F. Elphinatune the 
ainendiiicnt evidently conveyed a censure 
on th(‘ court of directors. If their re- 
coraineii 'loioii, in the present instance, 
was wiiiii^, there would be some shew 
of reusoti for such an atueiidment ; but, 
when th(‘ ^[cneral feeling of the court 
was, thill it was highly proper, why 
should a proposition <if this nature be 
made ^ It surely cast a reflection on the 
court of ilireciors, for it implied, tliat 
they IjriI not adopted a system of vi- 
gilant 'ccoiioiiiy. He would venture to 
say, ii the matter were locked into, that 
the intercsr of the 1‘oiijpany wa?* as care- 
fully and conscieiili»msiy attended to in 
the other room as it could he by any body 
of gentlemen, however strict, and how- 
ever zealous. A direct censure was not 
cast on the executive bmly by this amend- 
ment, but, by inference, a severe reflec- 
tion was thrown out against them. 

Mr. K. Smith hoped the hon. projjrietor 
would not divide the court on this occa- 
sion. As tluTc was no necessity for the 
amendment, he trusted he would waive it. 

Mr. Lointfivs wns always happy when 
he fould agree lo the propositious of his 
hoii. friend, hut he roiiceived the present 
ameiidmeiii to he unnecessary. 

The aiiieudiiicnt was tlieii negatived by 
a large majoriiy — after which, the ori- 
ginal tjiiesiioii was carried unanimously. 

.MANDAMUS PAPhUS. 

The Vhm mnn. “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, tliat it is made special 
at the reipicsr of certain proprietors, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Mandamus Papers, as far as the same 
relate to the conduct of the court of «li- 
rectors, in resisting the powers exercised 
on that occasion by the honorable the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India, in adjudicating disputed pecuniary 
claims, and in directing the application 
of the Company's funds for tlieir dis- 
charge.” 

The requisition, which was dated the 
18th of March, haviiiij; been rea*! — 

Mr. Hiiwarth rose and observed, that 
the MaiidamuK Pafiers had for a long time 
been in the hands of tiie proprietors, 
who, he hoped, had peru.sed them with 
that attention which their importance dc* 
manded. Many circumstaoces had con- 


curred to postpone the consideration of 
this iiiterestina subject, some of private 
and others of public convenience. When 
the requLsirion was signed h^* was in a 
state of convale-sccnce, and ho;»ed he 
should have Ixvn able to attend on the 
day selected for the discussion ; he was, 
however, disaitpointed in consequence of 
illness — and indeed he was iiuiv in that 
delicate stiue of heidtii which r ndered it 
extremely difliciilt for hfiii to discharge 
the duty he liad undertaken ; hut, feeling 
most anxious that the question should be 
considered maturely, being extremely un- 
willing that any circumstance should ui)e- 
rate to set It aside — believing, as he did, 
that the s .bject was most materially con- 
nected with the interests ot the Company, 
he was incliiced, incapable as he was, to 
bring It forward. f/M/r ! h itr fj — He 
would not, hi» »ever, run the risk ot 
tveakening so good a cause by the inca- 
pacity of its advocate, but for one ex- 
pectation, — n imely, that his defects and 
errors woiihi he* supplied by the superior 
talents and abilities of otlu rs.— f^/Zcor / 
hmth — 'fhe court would now allow him 
to make two or three preli.ninary re- 
marks before he stated the case. In the 
first place, It had been said, that the 
matter was compleiely at rest ; that the 
case of Major Hart had been tlecidcd ; 
tliat much had been done to prevent the 
court of directors from again coming in- 
to collision with the hoard of control ; 
and, in short, that the ImsineNS had en- 
tirely gone by. rmhaihteilly, the case of 
Major Hurt bad been dee ded, and that 
too by a tribunal from whose decrees 
there was no a|ipeal ; there w'as, there- 
fore, no use ill canvassing it ; but he 
iie cr coil d consider the question as en- 
tirely gone Iw, while the principle re- 
cognized by the Act of I’arli anient re- 
mained^ and while that preccdtuit was 
cstahlishcd by the privy cuuncil which 
now stood acknowledged. He iboiight it 
would be im|>oi'iant for them to consider, 
'.vhctlier they were tacitly to acquiesce in 
the principle that had b. eii so recognized, 
and whetticr they should, or sli uild not, 
complain of the precedent. t had been 
said, that they (the jiroprietors of Kust- 
fiidia stock) were .setting themselves up 
as interpreters of t lie Act of Parliaiiieut, 
as e.\|)ounders of the law, in ojipodtion 
to the judges ol the Court of King's 
Hencli and it hail been asked, whether 
they would place their political know- 
Jedge, as statesmen, against tliat of the 
privy coancil ? Tiiey could Inw’e im such 
presumption ; but legal decisions led to 
legal results, — and. as the result in the 
present case bore hard on tne ( ’oiiipaoy, 
they could not sit down wit .iuiit express- 
ing an opinion..^ Legal decisions, it should 
be observed, were subject to revision, 
and sometimes to reversal, ‘l iie Jii^es 
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of tbc Court of King’s Bench, in their 
judgment on the subject in question, have 
stated the grounds on which they formed 
tlieir opinion. In giving an opinion on 
the act of parliament, they stated the 
terms which they had selected from that 
act, and on which their judgment was 
formed ; and, in so mucli as publicity 
attended their decision, so far it was sa- 
tisfactory ; hut, witli respect to the de- 
cision of the privy council, they were 
left completely in the dark. None of its 
mem hers had given them any hint on the 
flOhject ; all they knew was, that the de- 
cision had produced this effect — it had 
converted tlie controlling power into the 
executive power. The decree had taken 
out of the hands of the trustees, appoint- 
ed by, and responsible to the. proprietors, 
the power of appropriating the ('om- 
paiiy’s funds, and placed it in the bands 
ol\ persons over whom they liad no con- 
trol whatever.— (7/«?Qr / hear !) — It, in 
effect, directed applicants to lay their 
claims, whatever iliey might be, l»cforc 
llic board of control, who would decide 
on them as they thought proper, iiot- 
wlthstaiidiiig any opposition of the exe- 
cutive body. He thought it was neces- 
sary to premise, that the question was 
not taken with any feeling of hostility to- 
wai'ds tiie board of control. The noble 
Lord, who presided at tl)e head of that 
board when this question was first state- 
cd, was now no more, and no wish 
existed to cast any reflection on his me- 
mory. If any desire were felt to ;ict with 
hostility towards the board of control, it 
would not be wise lo indulge it ; it would 
not be prudent to venture on war with 
such unequal powers ; fur all great public 
bodies must feel how important it was to 
have a mutual respect for each other ; 
and, he would say, that public interest 
was never better consulted than when 
public duties were discharged with firm- 
ness, but at the same time with mode- 
ration . — (Hear ! hear !) — It might be sup- 
posed, by those wiio did not know him, 
that he was lending liiniseif on this oc- 
casion to flatter and compliment the exe- 
cutive body ; this was not, however, the 
fact ; he believed the tendency of his 
mind ratiier was a jealousy of power,— 
experience proved that uiive.strieted power 
could nut safely be entrusted to iiuiiian 
nature ; there was a tendency and bias 
in i)ower to enlarge its authority $ it 
always endeavoured to increase itself— 
to extend its boundaries ; and the records 
of that Company would shew, that the 
board of control had been ever seeking to 
enlarge its authority, llien, he would 
ask, what protection, what shield, what 
defence, could they oppose to this spirit 
of encroachment ? There was iioua tliat 
he knew of, except the firmness of tiieir 
executive body.— (7/ear ! h€ar 0 — And U 


was therefore wj.se in the propiietom,, 
when that firmness was mauifesced, 
encoui-agcit . — (//ear / /tear !) — It was ii<> 
less just than it was wise to do this ; for,, 
if they exercised their undoubted right to 
opfjose the execiuive body, — to check ii, 
when its. conduct callo<l fur a check, — 
surely, it was no less just, when ilie pro^ 
prietors saw them iicting hi a v/ay that 
deserved approbation, to bestow on them, 
in the fiiTiest manner, tiie applause tiiey 
merited . — {//ear ! hear !} — He was cer- 
tainly very glad to mark the uiiaiiiniity 
with which they acted on tliis occasion * 
lie was rejoiced wlien he beheld theiu 
giving up every private feeling, and op- 
fiosing, one and all, this most arbitrary 
measure.— (//ear ! Surely, when 

their conduct was so lionorablc the pro- 
prietors could not in justice rct'iisc to 
them tlicir entire appruliation . — (Hear ! 
hear !) — ^Tlie question wliich they were 
about to stir was evidently a question of 
l»ower ; it was not whether, in Major 
Hart’s case, but whether, in any case, it 
should be permitted for tiie board of con- 
trol to direct a payment out of the funds 
of the Cnuipaiiy, beyond what the exe- 
cutive body thought the claimant, who- 
ever he might be, should receive .> or, 
whether the CJompany’s funds were to be 
placed at thedisposal of their own trn.stec9» 
or at the command of the board of con- 
trol ? Any question resf>ect.ii)g Major 
Halt must be of a im rely personal nature. 
The merits, or demer ts of Major Hart— 
whether he acted rightly at Scringapatain 
— whether the coniinittec that sat on his 
conduct proceedeil on proper grounds — 
whether the governor-general took a just 
view of the case — ivhether the court of 
directors, in I'cceiving certain impi*essioiis 
from the dispatches sent from Madras^ 
acted liberally or fairly — all these ques- 
tions iriight be worthy of consideration 
wlien Major Hart’s case came before tlie 
court ; but, on the present occasion, ho 
thought it was proper to abstain froia 
mixing individiial iiileiest with matters 
of a public nature ; at the same time, he 
could not help expressing what he felt on 
this subject, and it did appear to him 
that tiierc were circumstances in Major 
Hart's case which ouglit to place his con- 
duct under a lenient cuiisideratioii in fu- 
ture, should it be necessary to KO into it. 
He should now proceed to state the case 
as it stood. It appeared that in August, 
1803, a letter was sent out by the court 
of directors to the govern men t of Ma- 
dras, directing payment tu be made for 
tiie rice delivered at Scringapatani, for 
the use ot the army. That letter waa 
laid before the board of control — waa 
approved by them, and was sent out with- 
out any qualification ; and it accordingly 
arrived at Madras : and he was persuade^ ^ 
that had that government uudeisiood tho’ 
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directions of the letter, it was probable 
tliat this court would have heard no more 
lof this uiifortiniate businesiS^ but not 
ooniprcheiiding the order contained in the 
letter, they referred the matter back to 
the court of directors for explanation. 
The court of directors proposed to send 
out an explanatory letter, dated 27tli 
August 1807, wliich was laid before the 
board of control for its approbation. 
The board of control, uotwithstaiiding 
the act whicli provided tliat within four- 
toeu days any alteration in the Company's 
letters shouhl be returned to the court of 
directors with the reasons for the altera- 
tion, detained the letter an unusual length 
of time. He did not ineiitioii this as a 
i.'ircuinstancc of any very great importance, 
but the letter was in fact kept frotii the 
27th August to the 15 th December fol- 
lowing, and upon the 1.5th December the 
paragraph was returned. Six days after- 
ward.s, namely, tiie 21sr December, a let- 
ter came again from the board of control, 
desiring that the paragraph might be sent 
back to them for alteration. From thc21sc 
of December they kept it in their hands 
until the 30th of May in the following year, 
being an interval of four or live months, 
and it was then returned dually altered. 
He was a little particular in dates, and 
tlierefoift had put down every one, fora 
very obvious purpose ; lK*causc it struck 
biin, that in the whole of this extraordi- 
nary transaction, from its commencemciit 
to its conclusion, there had been a pecu- 
liarity of demeanour wholly irrecoiicile- 
ablu with the usual forms of public 
business. However, the paragraph was 
returned dually altered on the 13th May, 
1808. Ill consequence of this, a corres- 
pondence took place hetweoii the board 
and the court ; but he <lid not mean to 
enter into the particulars of that corres- 
pondeijce. Much argument was used, in 
order to procure the alteration of the 
paragrapli ; and, in short, to .'uljiist the 
thing to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. In the interim the court of 
directors thought proper to take couiisers 
advice upon the subject ; they laid the 
matter before Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, 
(the pre.sent solid tor general), Mr. Adam., 
and Mr. Wilson ; and the opinion that 
tho.se geutleineii gave, was, that the board 
of control W'as not authorized to direct 
the Company to pay tlii.s debt, any more 
than any otlier debt contracted in this 
country. With .this opinion in their 
pockets, the court of directors held a 
conference with the board of control, 
and had communication with the present 
lord Melville. And although what passed 
between them did not appear, yet the re- 
aolt was very remarkable ; for during the 
whole time that lord Melville was a mem- 
ber of that board, he was so convinced 
mMMi the subject, or was at least so quU 


escent upon Tt^ that he never interfered 
further. Certainly from the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1809, until the 25th June 1812, no 
further notice was taken of the transac- 
tion by tlie board of control. Hut oh 
that day, a cliange having taken phice in 
that board, a letter was written to the 
court of directors, inquiring after this 
paragrapli. An answer was returned to 
that letter, but it did not appear that any 
proceeding took place u^^on it. It was, 
however, fair to pre.snme, (and there 
were some good reason.s for believing) 
that some conference was held with lord 
Buckinghamshire on the subject, as there 
had been with lord Melville; and the 
result was, that for upwards of two 
years longer, lord Buck iiigli am. shire did 
not think proper to interfere in the matter. 
On the 23d June 1814, another letter 
came from the board of control to the 
court of directors, again inquiring after 
the paragraph. Tlie court of directors, in 
answer to this letter, .stated that they 
had not transmitted the paragraph to 
India — that they had taken legal opinions 
u|>on the subject, which justided them in 
believing that it was not necessary so to 
do — that they had held conferences with 
the late president of the board; and 
concluded, that the matter having been 
suITcred to remain donnant for upwards 
of live years, they were allowed to con- 
sider that no further proceedings would 
be taken, and time tlic' matter was 
suffered tu pass by altogether in si- 
lence. They transmitted the opinion of 
coniisei, which they had taken in 1809, 
to the board of control as an accompani- 
ment to this letter. The board of con- 
trol, upon receiving it, thought it their 
duty also to take the opinion of couiise], 
and they accordingly wrote to the couit 
of directors ^icquainliiig them that they' 
too had taken legal advice ; and the opi- 
nions of counsel which they liad received, 
convinced iheni that this was a matter 
so couneclcil with militaiy government 
as to be under the siiperintcndeucc of the 
board of control, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament; and they there- 
fore informed the court of directors, that 
unless they transmitted their despatch, 
or appealed to his majesty in council, 
the board would cou.sider themselves com- 
pelled to ciifurce the transmi.ssion of the 
paragraph. — In this state of things, the 
court of directors h«id recourse to further 
opinions of counsel, and accordingly in 
1815, they consulted Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Sir Samuel Rom illy, and Mr. Bosaiiqiiet, 
gentlemen who were admitted to lie legal 
authorities of the first repute in the 
country. The opinion which those gen- 
tlemen gave, was, that the directors were 
not bound, (according to the true sense 
and meaning of the act) to forward the 
despatch so altered ; and that a munda- 
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mus coiilil not properly be issued to com- 
pel them. Fortiiied with this opinion, 
the dirertors came to a resolotion, not to 
send out the pars^raph: — aud here he 
(Mr. H ) must think that it would hare 
been itiipossible for tlie court of directors, 
under such powerful legal opinions as thc^ 
had received, without a dereliction of tiieir 
duty, to do any thing hut refuse to com- 
ply with the order uf the board of con- 
trol, ^eveii though they \\7i<A mandamus 
staring them in the face, indeed it would 
have been impossible for them, without 
abandoning the line of conduct they had 
previously pursued, and deeply as they 
niiglif deplore the disreputable conse- 
quence of the compulsory process with 
which they were threatened, to have acted 
otherwise. It did not appear how they 
could, coiiRiatently with a faithful dis- 
charge of tlieiii duty to their constituents, 
either couiproiiiise or avoid resorting to 
'the risk of a mandamus ; and, therefore, 
under the leual opinions they had received, 
they refused to transmit the altered para- 
grapli. Mail) proprietors whom he (Mr. 
H.) knew, had certainly thought, tliat 
that was a proper period fur the directors 
to have come to the court of proprietors, 
for their advice aud assistance. Upon 
this point, however, he should say no- 
thing. The directors determined to resist 
the transmission of the paragraph ; and 
when the board of control sent a %’try 
short and pithy letter, telling them, 
that imless they should determine either 
forthwith to transmit the said paragraph 
to India, or avai themselves of the right 
of ap|K‘al to his majesty in council, the 
board niu^r eonsider tlieiiiselves compelled 
to enfora* the trarisniissioii of the para- 
graph." 'I'he directors became still more 
determined in their resistance ; and posi- 
tively, and ill e.\press feriiis, refused to 
comply with the mandate of the board. 
In consequence of which, the hoard of 
control applied to flic court of king’s 
bench for ii mandamus; rttid then the 
Compuiiy joined issue. In the king’s 
bench the argunieiit turned upon two 
points, ’rhe first was wlietlier the altered 
paragraph, did or did not relate to mat- 
lei's connected with the civil or military 
goverinneiit ? upon which point the judges 
could not entertain any doubt. They re- 
fused to eiitertAjn tlie question, and they 
eaid, that ti e privy* council were the 
profier visitors upon an occasion of that 
nature and that they would not inter- 
itere, because they thought it their duty to 
abstain from its discussion. The second 
point was argued with considerable 
fdiility : that point was w'lCther, under 
the term alhnranct* or ffratuittf, the board 
■4Mf control were not iuterdicted by the ex- 
^pr^s terms of the act of parliatmuit, from 
Mdittg out upy dlfxctiou upon that paf- 
ttadir fubjqsl.’ The court, however. 


determined, that under the strict literal 
constructUiP of the act, that the terms 
allowance or gratuity were not compre- 
hended in the iuteution of the.legislatiire ; 
and, therefore, they decided against the 
case. But in the course of that argument, 
a curious question was put to the lord 
chief Justice (Ellenboroughj, which was 
of this irature : — " Will your lordship 
then conceive it was leit in the board of 
control to put any one sixpence into the 
pocket of any individual in India, be he 
officer or be he not officer, on account of 
service rendered to the public, or any 
other account, which had not previously 
been proposed by the directors ? — If on a 
strict construction of these sections, it 
should he ascertained that it is unprovided 
for, it is most unfoiriitiate ; because no- 
body doubted that the board was so con- 
trolled by these chnises, that they could 
not by any possibility put any sum of 
money into any man's pocket.*’ Lord 
Eltenboruiigh then made this remark upon 
that part of the subject. " We cannot 
go beyond the terin.s of the act of parlia- 
ment. If there was a mi.'^chief which it 
became the legislature to apprehend, and 
they did not, we cannot .supply that." 
From this observation it was fair to infer 
that the noble and leaned loi d thought 
this was a mischief >Aiich the Jegi.slature 
had not fore.seen, and therefore had not 
provided for. The court of King’s Bench, 
liowerer, saw .suffieieqt ground to enlarge 
the rule, in order to give the court of 
directors time to appeal to tiie king in 
council : an appeal accordingly took place, 
and a solemn heaving came on before the 
privy council, ^Hic directors had no al- 
ternative, the judges having declared that 
this was a case in which the directors^ 
must necessarily appeal. The question 
before the privy council was argued witli 
an ability, the most extraordinary that 
could be imagined. Every topic was 
touched upon, and every argument ad 
vanced that Inimaii ingenuity could sug- 
gest^ and not one of them, as he (Mr. 
H.) conceived, was fairly met, or fully 
answered. Howtver, in the rc-^ult, the 
pri \7 council was determined to .support 
the Iioard of control, and thus after thir- 
ty-two years, during w'hieh time, not .a 
single iiistaacc had ever occur re<l of an 
appeal to the privy council, tlie board of 
control and the couit of directors had 
come to an is.Hue upon their respective 
rights. The privy cuuncil, in siipjKirting 
the board of control, verified the predic 
tioii of Mr. Fox, in a ver> singular and 
extraordinary manner; for Mr Fox, in 
arguing auainst that danse in the bill, 
which provided for an appeal to the privy^ 
council, pointedly <ihsHrved, " »liat this 
was iiotliixig more ur h-^ an an ap- 
.peHl from the minister to : he minister, 
from tiro privy counsellor to the pri^ 
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eouncil ; from the ..advisers of the 
rmu^ii to t!ie advisers of llm crowa,” 
and in truth, as Mr.- Fox said, ** an ap- 
peal to tlie pnvy council was little 
more than a fallacy and a farxre.** 

It could not easily be cx|)€ctcd that the 
court of directors should have foreseen, 
by any possibility, that when they sub- 
mitted tiie case to an enlightened body of 
statesmen, like the privy councH, they 
would not have the whole of the subject 
under their view, and that in coiisiderlug' 
the terms of an act of iKirliameut, they 
would not have lust sight of the spirit, 
tlic policy, and the objects with which 
the legislature passed these eiiactineiits. 
They could not reasonably liave foreseen 
what would be the result; for the directors 
were, in triitli and in fact, the executive 
body of the Fast- India Company. Their 
aiUhority belonged to the constitution of 
the Company, and hi destroy their autho- 
rity w.T-s to destroy its cuiistitutiou. 
Could it be furescc'n, that the privy 
council; as a btid/ of stateuucii, would 
degrade and diminish that authority, 
which was held np to India as the heail 
of the government ? Could it be sup- 
posed that the privy council would vveak- 
V*ii and render im'fiieietit by one single de- 
cree, that iiistriitnent., whicli the legisla- 
ture had (ironouiiced tlie Attest fur the 
executive government of liulia ? Surely 
this was wliatiio <iiie could have foreseen. 
Now, he would really ask one (jnestioa: 
suppose the directors had, after this pro- 
ceeding, still furtlier persisted in refusing 
to transmit this altered puragrapli, and 
there were many who tlionuht that they 
ought to liiiv'c done so, wliai would have 
been tlie conseejnence The cnnser|iK*nce 
would have been, that the iTpre.si-iJia- 
livcs of tlie sovereignty of India, in whose 
hands were placed territorial possessions 
pro*lnciiig an anuu..l icvenue of scveiiieeu 
luilllous, ill whos-.! hands were placed 
the government and pioteution of sixty 
millions of people, wlm h:«l in llieir pay 
an army of sixty i hon.^aud men — all these 
great iioteutates would one and all have 
been sent close prisoners to the Kiiig*.s 
Heiicli prison, and their \y<jrlhy secretary 
Mr. Cobh, would have been the only re- 
presentative of the (Jrt'dt Moffui in this 
country ; ajid all this, upon a disputed 
account, whether the rice should be paid 
for at the rate of o/tc, or hn* shillings 
per pound. This migdit appear perhaps 
of little consul ucuce ill our own country ; 
hut when the effect, whieli it was likely 
to produce in India, wits considered, the 
conset|neiice would be most alarming. 
Had the directors gone to this extremity, 
(and there were nuiny piopi ielora who 
thought they ought lo have resisted to 
■ the last, and even have gone to prison,) 
what would have been the nrobable coii- 
Ite^uenoas in liiclia 2 He H.) dcAed 
Asiatic Jownt.— No. 2^^. 


any man, who knew the nature of that 
coifutry, to look to the probable conse- 
quences without shuddering. The deci- 
sion of the privy council bvonght to his 
recuf lection the words of Mr. liurke, who 
was not frequently in the habit of fk»- 
fetiding the court of directors • but upon 
an occasion in the House of Commons, 
when a sneering szircusm was thrown out 
against the inetllciciicy of merchants to 
be statesmen, lie made tlfls remark : t 
have known merchants with the senti- 
merits and ahilities of great statesmen; 
and / have seen persons in the rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and cha~ 
rncters of pedlars** — (Hear! hear! hear!) 
— In order to be able to juilge cor- 
ivctly of the intentions of I he Icutsinfure, 
in instituting the board of coiilrof, it w^s 
necessary to go a little further" into the 
parliamentary proceedings of thrit tlay, to 
see witii wiiat spirit they were entered 
into, and upon what groiinds, and with 
what objects that board was instituted. 
It was a notorious fact, that soon after 
t!»c OjinpHuy became ^Kissessed of thcii* 
territorial possessions, chimoiirs were 
raised in this country against tlie Com- 
pany’s servants in India, to a degree j 
that to be called a Nahoh^ was to be 
called everything diit^iionoralde and dis- 
graceful. The clamour became so great, 
e.nil perhaps there was [iretty goorl groiiud 
for it, that it attracted the notice of par- 
liament. Accordingly committees were 
appointed to iiujnire Into the fillegod 
abuses, and to Ami out a remedy for them, 
’riieie were two committees appointed, 
and by their labours a most instructive 
and iuiporiant body of information wiis 
produced to the public. Tlic select com- 
uiiticeliad Mr. ihirke, and by the labours 
of that gentleman tlic most important 
and voluminous reports were luouglit 
forward, 'fhe other commit let^, called 
the secret coinmiUee, of which Mr. Duri- 
das was the president, proiluced several 
resolulioiis, wliicli were laid hcfoie the 
house of commons, and passed there ; 
and those lesoUitious were, in truth and 
ill tact, tlie ground work of the institu- 
tion of the boanl of control ; both coiu- 
inittees came to one coticlusion upon the 
subject; namely, that the abuses which 
gave cause to the complaint, were in the 
luimiuduct of tlie servants of the Com- 
pany in India, and the inefficiency of the 
court of directors at liomc to ciicck aud 
control them. It was u{xui this princi- 
ple and for this purpo.se, that the Ixitu’d 
of control was instituted. The stniggle 
for ascendancy, whicli took i>lace between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pirt in those days, cer- 
tainly hgd no other hearing ufXiu the pre^ 
sent subject, lliau that the court of direc- 
tors and court o£ jiroprietors, siding with 
Mr. Pitt,’ would naturally account for the 
'latitude of terms' which fdiuid their way 

= VoL. IV. * 3 T 
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into tlio bill, which instituted the bo^d 
of control, fii oi di*r to judge of 
U'utioii.s of ail act of parliament, he (Mr. 

H ) thought the court could not have 
better HiUlmrity lliaii the declared opinion 
of the liaiiieis of it : and, accordingly, 
he had .^elected two or three observations 
of Mr. Hilt and Mr. Huiulaa, which 
would shcvv.what their intentions were in 
framing the bill, and what was declared 
by Mr. Pi It to be the groundwork upon 
which it was built. . ^ ^ . 

Ill 17 « 4 , in one of tbc early debates, 
Mr. Pitt said “ that tlic board should be 
a board of polUivui vontroly but not of 
polUicnl i/tjluenve : that it left to the 
Company the iiiicontroled possession of 
their commerce, (ff their treasury, their 
patronage, their contracts, and their ap- 
nointnieiiis of writers and cadets.” 
(Hear / hear I^lr. Pitt, in the fur- 
ther prourcHS of this bill, pressed by the 
.vigour of Mr. Fox, said “ I defy any 
liiaii to contradict me when I assert, 
that while there is every possible guard 
against patronage, the crown’s vigo- 
rous, effccrual, and authoritative com- 
mand over the politics of Hiiulostan, 
is the main object of every line in this 
bill.” Mr. Pitt then went on to say, 

“ to give the crown the power of guid- 
ing the polities of India, with as lit- 
tle means of corrupt influence as pos- 
sible, is the true plan for India, and the 
true .spirit of tlii.s bill.” In recapitulat- 
ing the po\vei;s of the board, Mr. Pitt 
said, “ the principal powers of the board 
would consist in direcliiig what political 
objects the Company’s servants were to 
pursue. It w'onld have no power to ap- 
pjiiiit nor any patronage : consequently it 
could have lio motive to deviate from its 
duty.” Mr. Duiiilas expressed his .senti- 
lueiits u])oii ihis subject, in the most iiii- 
<iualjfu (l leniis. Me insisted “ that no- 
thing was taken from the Company by 
this hill which ought to be left with 
them: lluit the deiermination of great 
politieiil questions, relating to peace and 
wav, was indeed to be taken from tlicni ; 
blit that was all. In all, other re.spccts 
the powers of the Company would be the 
.•^aiiic aft( r the passing of the hill, that 
they are now'.” — (//c</r ! hear f) 

Conhi any man entertain a doubt, that 
the framers of this bill intended to make 
the boanl of control a board of political 
roiiiiol ; to place the iiolitics of India en- 
tirely untler their superintendence; all 
artai’iJ of stale, and every thing which 
nuild he coiisiilered as properly belonging 
to a govei nnu nt : hut having given a con- 
trolling power to the board, the executive 
power was left in the bands of the com- 
pany : all the details were left to the 
directors, and in the most unqualified 
terms had Mr. Pitt declared, “ that lie 
left the Compauy in tbc uuctjntrollcd pos- 


session of x\\e\v tikasurp.^{Hear ! hear /) 
Now, he would really ask what would be 
the effects in liidia, if cases of this na- 
ture were to go out to that country?; 
What effects must such ill-judged deci- 
sions produce, not only upon the servants 
but ii]^n the natives of that empire, if 
the real situation in which the Company 
stood were known ? Undoubtedly the 
Company were the nominal and the actual 
governors of India ; but the effects of 
such proceedings as these must produce a 
weak and a wavering system, inasmuch as 
they tended to dcgraflc the executive 
power of the Company, they must pro- 
duce a certain degree of iiisubordiiiatioa 
ill the service ; for would any man doubt 
that every person in India, who had a 
disputed clUim, would not attempt by 
some ingenuity or other, to bring his 
claim under the cognizance of the hoard 
of control, in the hope that he might, by 
some means or other, obtain by influence 
there, wh:;t be could not get from the go- 
verninciit of India ? Would it not be the 
inevitable ccnsequcnce, tliat such persons 
would rather seek redress by such means, 
than resort to the legal and constitutional 
governpieut of iadia, w'liere liis claims 
might be adjusted upon principles of 
equity and fair dealing?. Who could 
doubt, that the iiit erven lion of such an 
authority 911 the part of the board of coa- 
trol tended to destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which the Company stood, 
namely, their pr^jpert//, aiul the control 
wbieli they had a right to have- over that 
property ? In short, it seemed to him, 
that the placing of such matters in the 
control of the board, was siil'. verting at 
once all the constituted authorities ot In- 
dia. If the tribuilals of justice, in de- 
terniiniug matters of pro|ieity, were set 
aside, and if such matters were placed at 
the arbitrary disp(»sal of any set of men, 
an incalculable violence would bo done 
to every law, which the coiisiituiion of 
this country liad provided for the protec- 
tion of property. 

He feared that he had now exhausted 
the patience of tlie court. Ho felt that 
he had exhausted himself, aud he must 
therefore conclude with intreat iug the 
court, that if they thought the court of 
directors had done their duty in their 
resistance to this arbitrary act ; if they 
thought it important to guard against a 
further attack uptui the Company’s rights ; 
if they felt disposed to shew a vigilant 
Mtention in controlling aud protecting 
their own property against eiicroacliinents; 
if they thought it wise to give encourage- 
ment to the court of directors in the dis- 
charge of most unpleasant duties, they 
would concur in the motion which he 
had now the honor of submitting to their 
consideration.; 

“ That this court baying maturely equ: 
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sidercd the proceedings between the 
court of directors and the honorable 
coininissioiicrs for the affairs of India, 
** relating to the power claimed by the 
said camriiissiotiers of adjudicating a 
dispiitetl claim, and iujoiiiiiig the pay- 
raciit of a sum of money out of the 
“ Company's treasury, in liquidation of 
** the same ; and diidiiig that the fiower 
so claimed was resisted by the court of 
“ directors, until compelled to submit hy 
** a mandamus; this court doth approve 
of the conduct of the said court of 
directors, in maintaining the chartered 
rights of ihe Company, and doth, there- 
** fore, return thanks to the executive 
hotly 

The court viewing with sine re re- 
gret the aiteinpt to recognize a priiici- 
** pie and to establish a precedent, con- 
“ ceived Ui be arbitrary in its naiurc, dan- 
gerous in its consequences, and snbver- 
sive of tli ; vested riulits of the 
Coiiipaiiy, doth further recommend to 
the court of directors to exercise their 
utmost vigilance iigainst every iiifnic- 
“ tioii of the constitutional rights of the 
“ propii.Mors, and to oppose their most 
streiuions etforts against every attempt 
to subvert them, assured that their 
** constituents will cordially co-operate 
with the n, in any measures that may 
be fonn.l necessary for that purpose.*' 
The hon. gentleman concluded by stat- 
ing, that lie had purposely abstained from 
inserting anything in his motion respect- 
ing an apjdication to parliament: but 
that shuiihl rile court of directors think 
this subject ret|uiied such ati application, 
lic hoped and trusted they would perse- 
vere in their exertions. 

The motion being read by the clerk. 

Ml*. Hume rose tosecond it ; and in rising 
to do so, lie said it might not perhaps ap- 
pear extraordinary to those gentlemen 
who knew the part which he had taken 
on a formei* occasion, ivith respecl to 
the inaiidamns papers, that he should 
now feel anxious to support the motion 
which had been just submitted to their 
consideration. 

The court would observe that the ques- 
tion now before them was not one ori- 
ginal^ brought forward by the court of 
proprietors themselves ; but that it was 
submitted to them, in coiisequeingi of the 
onanimoiis resolution of the court of 
directors, “ that the subject was worthy 
the consideration of the court of pro- 
prietors." Ac tlic time that these papers 
were submitted by the directors to the 
court, from what he (Mr. Hume) had 
heard connected with the teansactinn it- 
self, he thought it a case which re<iuired 
the mo.st serious cousideratioii of every 
proprietor interested in the welfare of the 
I'-ompany; and interested in preserving a 
due line between the directors and the 


board of control, as far as power was a 
matter of interest ; — and interested in 
drawing that distinction which only could 
lead to the proper conduct of affairs of 
so much magnitude, as tfiose in which 
tliese two bodies were concerned. Think- 
ing, as he did, that such a line was ne- 
cessary to be drawn, and considering 
that that line, as circiinisiances now ex- 
isted, was nor siifHcieiiHv drawn, lie had 
moved, that the papcr^Twhicli the direc- 
tors had snbmittrd to the proprietors 
should be printed ; meaning iliereby, that 
whenever t! e question shouhl eome be- 
fore ihcni, every individual might tome 
prepared with a full knowledge of the 
question, and be possessed of every re - 
quisite information, necessary to the due 
consideration of the subject. regret- 
ted with his hon friend, that the qTU.'s. 
tion had not been submitted to the court 
before. Delay, in many instances, de- 
feated the objert, ev« ii of the wIscNt pro- 
positions : and althou:^1i in this instance, 
the delay which had taken plat-o, might 
in some degree lessen the effeet of the 
resolution (which he had no don hi would 
be unanimously aeeeiled to). y(?i lie lio[>eil 
it would not aliogeiher do aw.’) the bene- 
fits which ought reasoftahly lo be expect- 
ed from so important a proeec'ling. But 
really, in his opinion, it was incumbent 
oil the part of llie court of din e ors, who 
thought proper to place these papers be- 
fore this court, to have followed them up 
l»y .some resolution or other of their own, 
similar to wiiat was now piaqio.sed, ailirm- 
iiig the propriety of their own conduct, 
and coiuleinniiig that of the hoard of con- 
trol. lie, for one, had eertaiuly to re- 
gret that this hail not been done. 

The last paper printed U|)ou this sub- 
ject, was till- directors’ protest against 
llie procecMliiiLTs of the hoard of control : 
and in the ci'mmenecment of his (Mr. 
Hume's) ohservaiions upon this snbjecr, 
he must say he ihougid that that protest, 
if tliere were no other ])aper under consi- 
deration, would folly and fairly warrant 
the court of proprietors, in deviating 
from the line which his hon. friend had 
prescribed, namely, that of kcejung the 
subject which ga\c ri.se to this quostiou 
separate from tlie nierirs of Major Hart's 
dispute. It' any papm* could have more 
strongly timn any other implicated and 
confounded the two questions, it was the, 
directors* own protest ; for tliere, instead 
of simply stating wliat he (Mr. Huiuo) 
apprehended tt> he the true vi<‘iv of the 
subject, ii.amely, the dispute upon the 
question of power, between the court of 
directors and the board of cotirrol, they 
had indulged themselves iu a detail upon 
the merits of Major Hart’s particular 
ca.se. Instcail of simply protesting against 
that coiitrollrng power which the boani of 
control had as.snined over the order sent 
3 T 2 
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out to India for the payment of money 
to the Company’s servants, which all 
along had been considered as the ground 
of dispute l>etweeii those two bodies, 
they launched out into a course of aruu* 
ihent and of detail, than which nothing 
could tend more to confound the two 
questions, tiaiucly, the situation of Ma- 
jor. Hart and the question of power as- 
sumed by. the Iw.ird of control. Their 
own protot, iherrfore, would liavc jus- 
tified the iiitcrniixtiire of the two cases ; 
but, hov.’cvcr, as the case of Major Hart 
was a very differeiii thing from the ques- 
tion now before the court, lie could not 
Yiut think that the recommendation of 
his lion, friend to keep the two ques- 
tions separate, ought to be adopted. 
Uiit he could not help saying, that ic 
would have been pleasing to himself, 
pctsoiialiy, and, he. believed, to many 
other proprietors, if the que.<tiou relat- 
ing to the state of IMajor Hart’s claim 
was now hroiiglit before the court. He 
profe.s.sL*<l liimself to be totally unpreju- 
diced ill that, question, and to be totally 
uuiiilliienced hy any other feelings than 
those wiiich a .sense of justice must <Uc- 
t.ale ; and whenever tiiat case should 
come before the court, he should simply 
bp guided by the real nients of the 
transaction, as they were generally known. 
IJndoubtedly, it would have been .sati.s- 
factory to him, if the court of dirtKrtors 
Had thought proper, in thi ir wisdom, to 
review the procee<lings connected with 
that geiitlciiiaii’.s ca.'<c, and liad come to 
some determination, before this question, 
wliich arose out of it, had come before 
the court. He had no wish to enter into 
flic merits of Major Hart’s case on the 
present occasion, because most probably, 
•ere long, the court would have an 
op|K)rtuiiity of reviewing the whole of 
tiiat que.stioii. But he was most aiixioirs 
to state, as the result of a careful con- 
sideration of the. whole of the dociimciits, 
that the case of Major Hart, us it stood 
now, was not the case of Major Hart 
as it stood some years since. Uocuinents 
had been laid before the ronrt, and be- 
fore tlie public, of a natnre .so extraor- 
dinary, that he would venture to .say, no 
individual in the court could produce 
their parallel in any oilier case ; docii- 
meiit.s which made sucli a decided alic- 
catiou in the case of tlrat gentleman, as 
to place his claim.s uj»nij quite a differciit 
footing. It tvas imv»s.sihlc to look over 
the cinteiits of General Macaulay’s let- 
ters, w'jtbout dudiiig abundant matters 
fiir excnsatioii and ajiology in favour of 
Major Hart; without being satisfied that 
substantial justice was not done to that 
gentleftian. He mentioned this generally, 
hi'cauae ht considered that if Major 
Hart hpd behaved ill (which he w^ld 
not call in question^ because that point 


had been already adjudicated upon), still ■ 
he ought not to be treated with greater 
severity than the justice of his ca.se re- 
quired. Surely if he had siiiiwd, he had 
already suffered imwt severely. He had 
been punislicd to a coii.'^iderahle extent ^ 
and it now became a con.siderniioii with 
tlie cortrt of director;?, vvlietlier they 
would follow lip tlie puiiislimeut to the 
very last degree, and keep the rod hang- 
ing over his head. lie (Mr. flume) only 
hoped, that that c’rciimstauce would in- 
duce the directors, in the course of tiiiie^ 
whenever tliey should think proper, to. 
take liiat gciitlcmaii’s case under their 
favorable consideration, and that they 
would, in Micir wisdom, do Avhat they 
flionght right. For his own part, he 
would venture to .say, that in his enn- 
scieiire, he thought JVlajor Hart was a 
hardly used individual.— (//c«r / hear I) 
'I'he Chffinntut here interposed, un- 
said lie wa.s sorry to iiiterrupt the lion 
geiitleroaii ; hut he hoped that the line* 
which the honoral.de mover of the ques- 
tion had suggested, might he followed, 
Hanicly, to consider this solely a.s a ques- 
tion ari.sing between conilictiiig authori- 
ties; the court of directors having rerd.^t- 
cd the power above ilieni, thinking that 
that pow’er wps inronsisteiit with the 
vested rights of the Company. They had 
persi.Hted in re.‘ji;?tifig tliat powesf to the 
ulfjio’^r, npnn tlie principle that they w'cri? 
acting legally, until they had been cqui- 
])ellul to yield by tlie mandimnis of the 
king’s bench. ’I'hcv had thrown their 
comliH't upon the ,:iidgniciit of the gene- 
ral court ; and the hon. gentieiiuui w'ho 
brought forward tlte motion liaving, him- 
self, parricul.irly n*quested that the ques- 
tion niigiit he considered purely upon its 
own merits, without rcfereiiee to the 
circuiiistanee.s which gave ri<e to the 
question, he (tliC hon. eliairmaii) trusted 
that the hoii. gentleman would confine 
himself within this rule, without consi- 
dering the rase as tliat of Mr. A. or Mr. 
H. whicii wa.s a matter totally iiTclcvant 
to the point now under consideration.— 
(//cr/r ' lu'ur I hvnr /) 

JMr. Ihtmv said be was glad the hor. 
chairman laid said this : he had only re- 
pented the words wdili which lie (Mr. H.) 
had set. out. He thought, however, that 
he w'as not trespassing beyond the line, 
pi-escribed by bis bon. friend, by inci- 
dentally expressing, in his opinion, what 
sliouhl be the line of conduct to be adopt- 
ed, with re.«pect to the individital case ; 
which he hoped would soon be taken up 
for the purpose of doing substantial jus- 
tice to that gentleman. 

The object was now to consider tbl.s 
a question of power ; and aUIiough bis 
hon. friend had very, ably stated the.case 
beforethecouKt, and pointed out the great- 
importance of it^ yet he had not taken 
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flic only view which he (Mr. Hume) was 
disposed to take of it, and (he only view 
u'hieli lie thought the court was aut horiz- 
ed to take of-it. Hefwas free to say that 
there was a dtHlculty in determining what 
was the precise nature of the power 
claimed by the board of control: heeause 
if the express letter of the law was taken 
it Miiglit lead to different iiiterpi'ctations. 
For the purpose therefore of obtaining, if 
possible, wiiat was the true intent and 
nieaniiig of the framers of the ivet of Par- 
liatHcnt, hy which the board of control 
waspcsfublished, the court were bound to 
lake ti general view of the priiit:ipic laid 
down and established by them, and* to 
shew that, in iiolntof prartice, that prin- 
ciple bad tiecii maintained very generally 
from that time to the present: with that 
view he hoped the court would excuse 
him for entering a little moie at large 
itdo tliC subject. It ap)X'aired to him that 
%ip to year 1781, the (kmipaiiy had con- 
<1 acted their affairs in a matiner not ataU 
to be qut'Stioned: at least those affairs 
were far from being ill managed, as far as 
resper^tcfl the general eoucenis and inte- 
rests cf the East Indian eiupii'e. In that 
year, in consequence of the rcjiorts made 
by the bouse of commons to the public, and 
which he (Mr. Mumc) for one must tliiifk 
were very much exaggerated; for be bad 
pi*ruse<l the various documents iijkiu wliicli 
their reports WTre founded, and in iiis 
ojiinion tlu?y were not warranted or au- 
tluiri/ed ill making (hat unfavorable 
n port of the slafc of* India, wMcIi lliey 
did, to (lie pnldie: mid he hopivl when 
these matters were e<uisl<lered with iiioi'e 
ciilmncss, it would appear so to the world ; 
for he was one of thosv', who thonglir, 
I hat whatever the comlnct of the Com- 
■pjiey might have heeu (and certainly here 
jnsd Ihere, there were acts of violence 
and injustice), yet taking ihcir govcin- 
lueiit gcn«?rally, no government at siicJi a 
<{i.'tance from t Ilf parciil stale, (jus far as 
he was acqiKtiiitcd with the practice of it) 
hud exhibited fewer acts of arbitrary power 
tl’an tbcit of the East India Coini any: 
mid he trusted that, in a short time, tliosc 
who had an interest in this subject, would 
have ifn oppoi tiinity of seeing an impar- 
tial history of their own Irausaclions, 
both com inereial and jiolilical, iu wliicli 
the conduct of the Com ji any would ap- 
pear ill a very different point of view, 
from what it had hitliei to been held out 
to tlic world. JU'e was most anxious to 
state this for the satisfaeiioii and infor- 
luatjon of all perstnis interested in the 
iiffaii-s of India: and as far as he conhl 
j\idg«! of the production Ahich he liad 
secii upon this subject, it cenaiiily did 
ample justice to India. A work of this 
description was now preparing l,»y a gcii- 
ttgiuah named who bad been more 

than ten years occupied in vfritnig the his- 


tory of India. It was now in the pres.% 
ami would be found to .give, a very different 
complexion to the history of India from 
what Mr. Durke had imiiitc-d. However, 
ill consequence of tliese re[>orrs to which 
lie alluded, the directors had their power 
contracted within certain limits, aii l were 
directed to report from time to lime a'l 
matters connected witli tlioir icrriioriat 
and prifitical antfiority. Ihit all qncs- 
tioiis connected with tlfiur revenue were 
preserved expressly for their own consi- 
deration; tlierclore the diirctors we!*e 
their own masters up to the year 1/81, 
when the ciViit act of the 21 Hco. Ill, 
cap. 5, was passed. ’'J’ne rights of the di- 
rectors weni iiniiiipedi'd by ibat '1'1« 
power of the board of coiitixi! was esta- 
blished ; but at that time it was dis- 
tinctly stated, that the power given to 
llic board related only to ihose fioints 
connected with political <ibjccts, — fhat the 
power of the. hoard nf eoritrul w;i? to 
be confined to those points Wiiic'i related, 
(o civil and military goviTimicat and rc- 
veiiiie. And here he niii.sr say, that th« 
line, of defence rnkcii by tin* learned emm- 
se! for tlie (.ouipany, ilioin h cxciiKdiHgly 
ingenious, and extremely to the purpose, 
yet was not so coniprchensive as (he 
whole course of the >ul!,ii<!t would have 
justified ami required. Ihohaps he mU'lut 
he permitted in that place to say, that be 
thought the ('ompany might have availed 
themselves with coii.-iderable advaiii.ave 
of the abilities of an Jam. and learned 
friend of his, wlios(> tahaits, tho^igli 
equal perhaps in mii'.iy point. s with the 
geuilcinau employed IVm* t hat piirpo.'«(', ycl 
being thfu'oijubly aci|n.iiiitefl wiih the his- 
tory of (lie East India t on-paiiy and (;V(*iy 
thing connected witli t.lieir inT/ iest.s, had 
a pre-eminent claim to cm;'Ioyn:ent u|k;ii 
such an occasion, lie m-ui.t his lion- 
learned and \^Ol■lhy friiTuI Mr. .Taek^'Joiu 
lle(i\!r. !Inme)for one icgFeifed, that when 
(he papers were pro«!tierd that hon. and 
learned gent leinarf.s mmv did not a.|»penr 
amongst the iiiiitiher of gentleman employ- 
ed to iulvot-ate I lie ean.'^-e at th.e Company. 
This was the more extraordinaf y when 
the past .sen ices nf that gentleman were 
considered. He who had, without fee or 
reward, stood up to defend the nglitsof 
the (.\tinpaiiy : — who had exerted his elo- 
quence and his talents at all .-'ea-ons, and 
oil all occasions, for tin ir jnierots, and he 
who alone stood in iliegap, w as fiu'gotteii 
on (bis mumenton.s cri>is, and h;ul not the 
seditary coiiqdimetit paid him of U’iiig 
called upon to exert his taicnis iii-on the 
trial. Surely upon the .‘<core i»l justice, 
if not of gratiinde, that hmi. gentlemnu 
ought to have been enrol lerl ainmigst ti;e 
profes.slonal advocaies of tlu^ Company, 
He (Mr. Hume) felt .satisfied that his lion, 
and Jenrned friend would have taken that 
view'' off the shbjett wliidi 1:*^ himself 
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would now venture to lay before the 
Court. 

What was the consequence of this cii- 
croaeliuieut ujion the rij<hts of the Com- 
pany Within a few inoiitlis after this 
art of 1784 ha<l passed, by which the 
Company were veli(wed from any control 
over their civil and military affairs, the 
botird of control proceeded to aet in a 
manner most iinjustihahle and most; il- 
legal. The act had scarcely passed when 
til at very hoard of c<introl, wlio were de- 
clared to he w/if// a board of control, took 
npoi. themselves To act in a most extra- 
ordinary iiiamier, a<j:aiiist the:i7tli section 
of that act, which began by staring, 

WlicrCfis certain debts are due to tlie 
creditors of the Nabob of Arcott, &c.'* 
and directed the Company to inquire into 
the affairs of rliat prince, and to settle 
his debts as they should he found justly 
dpe. Within six months after the passing 
of tlie act, the board took upon them- 
selves ill the most niijustitiahle manner, 
(for he differed from the learned counsel, 
who said, that the present was the Jirsf 
Instance of iiitei fcreiice on the part of 
the board of control), npoii the authority 
of this section of the act of parliiimeiit, 
to act in violation of the spirit of the 
law itself, and in contraversion of the 
^*e«ted riglits of the Conipaiiy. Within 
those six nioritlis tliey had altered two 
paragi‘ai«hs (of wliicli the learned counsel 
had taken no notice in their arguments) 
111 the despatches sent to India, upon the 
subject of the claims against the Nabob ; 
and certainly, had the court of directors, 
eonsisteiitly with that act, direi’Uxl a 
proper inquiry int<i the demands of every 
one of rliose claimants, earlier means 
would have been foiina to repress tlie ar- 
bitrary proceedings which were adopted 
by the board of control upon the sup- 
posed authority of that act ; hut how- 
ever, the fact was, that, iiotwitlistandiiig 
the admission that those debts were 
doubtful in amount, and notwithstanding 
that they did not amoiitft to .oiie-tweii- 
tietli of the payments actually made, as 
subsequently appeared, the Company was 
ordered, in the most unjustifiable and ar- 
bitrary manner, to adjust those debts 
without inquiry. He (Mr. H.) was sorry 
that he had not the originals of those 
KKiragraphs, but indeed they could not 
be got at. But what did the board of 
control do ? Wliy, directly conlriiry to 
the. act of parliameiit, they put their 
hands into the Company's pocket, and di- 
fecred them to admit a debt of ;^2,.^00,000 
on all good and valid claims of the Nabob 
of Arcot, to be paid, before they them- 
selves' should be satisfied of the validity 
U> such claims. Besistance was undoubt- 
edly made, by the court' of d'lrcctors to 
this most unwarrantable proceeding, and 
thc |>oiut was also subBiitted to the court 


of proprietors ; but, in the end, -that re- 
sistance was without avail : and sorry 
lie was to say, that although Mr. Fox 
brought forward a motion in the house of 
eominoiis for the production of these 
papers, for the purpose of shewing just 
grounds, for censure and of condemning 
the inaiiiKTin which the law of the laud 
had bf*eii so violated, yet his Imnorable 
exertions were overwhelmed by the op- 
position of iitiiubers, and the house of 
commons, after very able speeches on tins 
part of those who took the part of the 
Company ^nd sided with the directors, 
thougiit proper to screen these ilelin- 
quciits. 'I’heir misconduct and outrage- 
ous proceedings were permitted to pass 
without the iCiist censure from the house ; 
not but that public opinion was of a very 
different complexion ; hut the vote of 
the house covered their delinquency, and 
thus, by the act of Mr. Dundas, no less 
a sum than five mlliiotis and a half were 
placed to the debit of the Company, 'rrue 
it was that the directors ni.nle every re- 
presentation in their power in resisting 
this proceeding, but without any effect. 
The hoax'd of contrr>l claimed the. same 
power fAc/i which they notff chum ; and, 
after haidng established the precedent, 
they thought llieniiH^lves jiistitied in pro- 
ceeding to any iiieasnre of hostility, wliieh 
cirenmstanees and their own loi’c of ag- 
grandizement might suggi^st. The rank 
injustice and oppression imposed uppn 
the Company with respect to the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcott, were the more 
galling, because they who had taken upon 
themselves the management of the re- 
venues of that priiKx?, and who liad paid 
money for the purpose of .supporting that 
very governmeut, in.stead of deriving any j 
advantage from those revennes, had the 
vexation of seeing them appropriated tt* 
other persons, 

Mr, Lowndes, “ Hank corniption !" — 
(Calls of' order ! order !) 

Mr. Hume, He had stated lieforc, that 
if the court of directors litid been per- 
mitted to pursue the mode whicli the act 
of parliament had directed, and if any 
examination had taken place, or ^what 
could be considered a substantial exami- 
nation, they never could have been sub- 
jected to the payment of any more debts 
than about ;g2f>G,000, which would Jiave 
been the whole sum coining to the claim- 
ants, instead of the eiiormoiis sum which 
this board of cimtrnl compelled tlteiii 
in the most arbitrary ainl illegal manner 
to admit. What had been the eonsequenfe 
of this ? — ^Why, subsequent to tliat, in> 
less than twenty-nine miltioiis of elalin'4 . 
had been made up to the month of Fe- 
bruary in the in-esent year, and the wholt 
amount of the adjusted claims was 
jC 25, 978,000 ; but out of that, the eom- 
Qiissiouers, to this day, had beetf 
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unable, from the lapse of time which had 
occurred, to discover thefrauduleut mea- 
sures by which those claims were attempt- 
ed to be siip|»ortcd. lliey had, however, 
d*s{)n.sed of twenty-six millions of the 
rlaiiDs; so that, in fact, there was now 
found to be due only i^i,174,C00. What 
tlicn could he expected as tlie result of an 
act so coiiti ary to every thing that the 
law intended to give in the way of power 
to the hoaril of control. This was the 
first aUeinpt to invade the rights of the 
Company, and it was natural to expect 
that it would not be the last ; for although 
that act was resisted to the utmost, yet 
such was the ciiect of Mr. Burke’s speech, 
and the speeches which followed Mr. 
Burke’s motion, that, in 1788, the Kast- 
Itidia Coinp;iny were directed to support 
the exju nse and the pay of four regiments 
‘jf infaiilry. But, oh tlia^ occasion, even 
Mr. Pitt and iVIr. Dundas came forw'urd 
and ileclared, tliat as the taw then stood 
flie boaid of coiiirol could not interfere 
witli-lhi* revenues of the Coinpany ; and 
tiiey deelaretl, that the only way of carry- 
ing the proposed incasiire into eflect was 
(o have an act of pat liament ; and accord- 
ingly an act of parliament was -brought 
in, in 1/81), the propriety of which was 
imu'li discussed, liut what were the 
clauses of that hill ? They were extremely 
sim|de. 'I'he preamble of tlic bill was 
declaratory to' this elfcet ; “ whereas 
fiouliis have arisen whether the board of 
eonlr<»l have any power to di r<‘ct the East- 
Judia Company to pay the expenses of 
troops going to liplia, he it therefore 
t iiactcd, that the bqard of control have 
Hie power to do so and so.’* What did 
tile parliament then do ? why, they intro- 
duced a clause, de lariiig that the board 
had no power beyond that for which the 
bill was eKpre»ly introduced, namely, 
TO pay the e\peiises of transporting the 
rci>ifiieiiTs in ipiestion to India, hut for 
noihing else ; and then they added a 
clause wliieh was to the effect of prohibit- 
ing ilie board of control from giving any 
or. CIS of any kind, or on any account 
w'bacever. This therefore justified him 
(Mr. 11.) in the opinion he expressed, 
that the interference of the board of con- 
tiol ill this insraiiee was contrary to the 
general meaning and spirit of the act for 
estr.blisliing t-be board ; and tliereforeiliat 
the t.'ompaiiy ought not, as on this occa- 
si( II, to have acquiesced in the appro- 
prifiiion of a .'•Ingle penny of their liiiids. 
It appeared tlreii that the Company had 
hftd the ailvantage of hearing it declared, 

I ot fui a sinule occa.sion, hut on .several, 
and tbi-.t in ilu' .stroimot language pos- 
!* bit’, ili;;i’ilie iKiard of control were not, 
«»u any ^>eeount whatever, to interfere in 
the dctuii.H of the Company’s treasury. 
Kfw, he would ask any man what Was 
Hiv* interpretation to be drawn from the 


line of conduct piirsin'd by the boai 
control. Why, the most stupid and uii- 
iiitellf^ent person must sec that their in- 
tention wa.s to take from tlie Company’s 
frcasiiry sums of money v/i»i(;li tluy 
thoiiglii they ought not to pay. It si-- 
iilfied nothing to .say that the money ouulit 
to be paid, as a matter of justice and 
right, to tlie individual, l»cc' 4 usc the ar- 
gument of the Company was, “ Suppo.^e 
we admit that the nmye^ouglit to be paid 
to Major Hart, although we doubt the 
justice of the claim, yet the Justice of ic 
will not warrant you, the board of eoiir 
trol, in commandiiig us, right or wrong, 
to pay the money. What we eomplaiu of 
is, the imerfereiiee of the board of con- 
trol ill directing the condiicl of our go- 
vernment agaii).st our will — in ordering 
us to admit a higher right iir them than 
the legislature ever intended to c.stablisli. 
W'c say, that this is assuming a pcwver 
which all the sjhh ches and all tlie inge- 
nuity of the boanl r)f control will not 
justify.” Surely, the exception intro- 
duced, in the year 17H8, could not war- 
rant the esiahlisliment of a general rule 
contravening the law previou.sly establish- 
ed ; that excejuion could not warrant the 
board in drawing a general conclusion, 
which w'as never intended by the founders 
of that iii.'<titutiun. He (Mr. H.) w'ould 
venture to say, that it had never been 
Us.serted, directly or indirectly, from that, 
period down to the present, that the 
hoard of control had a right to iulerfiTe 
in the manner which tiny h;nl now in- 
terfered. He (Mr. H.j wouhl not chal- 
lenge the legal iiiTerpretaiion wMiicli had 
been recently put upon the authority of 
the board of control, because, whether 
right or wrong, it ought now to he set at 
rest. Cndouhtedly there was great ilif- 
ference of opinion as to the piopi iety of 
that decision, hut n»»’ man couM (iouhe, 
from the. manner in which the question 
was put, and liiat in which the answer 
W’as given by the legal aulhorit.es, and 
the way in which the deci.siou was carried 
into effect, that this court w'cre now im- 
peiionsly called iqion to come forward to 
declare their opinion upon the .subject ; 
to declare, iliat if the interpretation given 
by the law uiiiliorilies should he the real 
interpretation of the act of the legisla- 
ture, alihoigh that interpvelatioii was 
decidedly against the whole tenor and 
meaning of the act and the declaration 
inade. by M r. Pitt and Mr. Diiiidas, the 
act itself ought to be ainendeil. They 
were bound, a.s aemnt of proprietors, to 
protect their treasury, and guard their 
property against the undue inffuciice which 
this iransactioii .'«o glii to e.''iahli.sli. *, they 
were bound in jiisiicc to come forward 
and declare tlieir opdiiion upon such an 
interference, with a view, it possible, to 
prevent further measures gf tlie like ten- 
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4e»cy bt^iug curiii^d into effect, aini to 
niaititam, tiiatif such a power were cori- 
liiiiied ill the hoani, it would be itighly 
buproper auil dangerous to the cousiitu^ 
tluiia) riglits of the t.otMpauy. 

U appeared loliiiu TMr. il.^, that the 
interpretatiMi of the law, iusisU-d upou 
by the C'Oinpauy*s leaiucd advocates be^* 
^*>rc the king in council, was a just, a 
fafr, and a trgiiliuate view of the sub- 
'riiac was the view which he 
(Mr. II.} took of it ; ami he riiuceivcd 
♦hat the court were well warmiihal iu 
now rt'vifwiiii!: the fraiisucliou, for the 
purpose of cxfucssirtg their sentiuuMits 
wpuii precvedinj.,s so dangerous to their 
i'jleiests ; tliereloro,. having this 
view of the suhjeef, he lti«l felt great 
pleasure io coiiiiog forward to second the 
▼e.vdiitioii of itis luuuM able frieiuL But, 
i.u seromliiig iliis resoluiitiu, some ohscr- 
vatiuMs iiiight very faivly he made by hini« 
Hrif, for the purpose of jiisliiyiiig the 
cnurlticl: he had pursue;! on a former occu- 
jinii. At ilic fs-riod he alhulcd to, he 
had iVirHold, with something like a pro* 
phetic spirit, wiuit would be tt»e coii- 
S'.'cpieiice of this dis{sisith>ti to encroach 
vfinu tin* rights and privileges of tlw* Coui* 
pany. 'fhe court must, rceidhet the pro- 
ceed ii^irs of the l.Uli diiMO IJ^l'l, wh<*ii he 
lia<l ItiC honor of pio^Ki.^ing a re.*sohition 
pi#>t*'.?lin/ aiiitln-’t. u grant of .£’2h,000 of 
♦lie Coinpaii) money lo LonI Melville, 
\iiwur the lucif tJh turn <if the hoard td* 
confroL lie would not disguise the iiio- 
tivrs whiih iudiiced him to «td(){>t that 
procLt'iiiug ; on the contrary, he fell a 
wish lo explain why he was uii.xioui» to 
y.ur such a roolutioii upon ihe records of 
the eeiiil. lie was kd to this, because 
be ha<l before stated, that he did not 
the court of direct ocs had always 
beiuL 80 alteni fvejo llie interests of the 
i oinprmy as they oiadic to have been. 
This was his «v\n private opinion, ami ha 
cwiihl not h.cip applying to tlieir cfauluct 
an oh.-n vatioii which Air. Duinlas Inul 
♦pplit-d to the hoard of control. Mr. 
l>undas had stated, in the house of coni' 
mens, that the btgu'd of control shoidd 
be niiswerahle fur what they did, a.s well 
as what they did iml <!o; and, therefore, 
taking the .'‘'time view' of the same subject, 
hr (Mr. M ; il.otigiit llie court of di- 
recttirs were als«> answerable for what 
they dill, and what tht\y did not do. It 
np«rii this pi iiiciple tliat he resisttMl 
the appropriatiwii of the .sum of d?20,000 
under tlie tlirect induetice, if not cout- 
maind, of the board of contrul. It wouhl 
be ill the recollection of every body, that 
Ik> fUd every thing he could to persuade 
the court not to agree to that proposition. 
He wti^r anxi4Uis C(» call to the attention of 
the court, that he%hen iiupInriMl and be- 
sought theni, jij tlie strongest wanner he 
waui able> to wake a staud agaiust this 


incipient influence of the board of con- 
trol ^ and thill, he had stated, that if the 
court of directors permitted such a pro- 
ceeding to pass iu the niuimer it did after- 
ward.<v ailehtio^ it would lead to eon- 
sefYucncen such as the court had now hut 
too mucli rcitsoii to deplore. On tliar oi*. 
casioii, when the qm'stioti was laid he- 
6>re the court of directors, instead of 
inaijfuily resisting the iutlucnce then at- 
teiiipted to beimp4>se<l upon them, instead 
of Yirotestitig^g;du.s( so dangerou.s a limj 
of condiKit, they def-lineil giviog any opi- 
nion whaten'r u^ion the subject, although 
they were called upon .«io to do, aud loldr 
what ought to lK.‘ their line of conduct ; 
aud they litiaify yielded to the .subjugation 
of the hoard of control. Had ihcy no 
that fK*f*asion inanfidiy stood forward,’ iia. 
Ik? had intrealod them to do, aud de> 
chured^that tub attempt on the part of the 
board of coutrol to interfere with the 
Company treasucy, was a proceeding 
which could nut; be cmliux'd ; had tiiey 
stiMul forward and said, that they woiih! 
resist, hy every edVurt hi their pf^er, an 
iidbieitce so hostile to the indepe uric lice 
tif their own ImkI/, the events which liad 
since hapjiened c^mld never have taken 
|duce. Keeling, as lie diil, what the coursic 
was which ought to' have been ptir^Mtd, 
he had hiniseif voltitileered, on the Uth of 
June, to give Ihe d^i^eelors an oppoit unity 
of assert ing their own rights ami pd- 
Tilegtoi ; but, imforiunately, his resolu- 
tioiiof that day was negatived, hy nk*-ans 
of thal intluenee which it was Uut loo 
well known the coort of direc tors, whesi 
united, iuul ivi the eourt id’ proprietocs. 
He (Mr. M.) hiinsetf had foniid the clfect 
of that inlluetice, and he had protested 
agaiiot it in the stronvi'st nianuer ; but, 
notwithstanding his hninhle e.wnioris to 
persiiaih? ihe court not to yield to the 
dishonor, for siicli he must cul! it, which 
hud hi'cu attem{ited to be put upon them, 
by voting u stiiii of .£20,IK)0 willioui an 
iiupiiry, and that under the diivel aii- 
. thurify of tlie htnud of cinitrol, hi.s ef- 
forts met but wHh disappointment ; and, 
allhoiigb he was one nf (wo himdivd aiwl 
tvveiiiy-iive w ho voted for the resolution, 
yet it wa.s negatived by iwo hundred and 
eighty. Had the court of directors prf>- 
lesteil against Lord Bucbiugl»ain.'«hire*s 
measure, whicli could only be consmu d 
into a command to that body, Hud wldch 
w’as in direct detiance of the act of 17'dH, 
they had not now subjected tlietu.'^elvcs lo 
the (lisgreice of being cunipelleil to submit 
to a mttnr!nmn»^ because proceeiliiig.s of 
a very dilferent nature would have l>eeu 
had from rhose to which they had since 
been obliged to yield. 

It was i\ very strong eirciinisfauce that 
ill the year 1800, when the present ijiies . 
tinu was flrat, stated, Ihe Company’s coun- 
sel gave a* okrur legal npiuiou upon tlie^ 
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tabjeot— for as to the opinion of 1815, lie 
could make nothing of it ; but at the 
former period the court would find in the 
forty-third page of the printed papers a 
▼ery clear and distinct opinion of counsel, 
declaring, that tlie board of control had 
no authority to direct the Company to 
pay any debt contracted by them, cither 
here or in India, if it did not concern the 
civil or military governiiient or revenue of 
their Indian possessions. But with this 
opinion in tlieir pockets, they did not 
chiise to go on ; for after they had held a 
conference with Ijord Melville the result 
was, that during the whole time of that 
nobleinauVs remuiiiing president of the 
board of coiilrol, being tor a period of 
two years, they never stirred the question 
again. What then was the result ? Did 
the court of directors then evince a deter- 
mination to resist the cncroacliinent upon 
their power and authority? — No : tor when 
the subject was iigain resumed the same 
temporising spirit Avas exhibited. What 
was file next proemling ? Why, in 1814, 
(and he begged the court \voul<l attend to 
dates, for they were very important) — 
Lord lluckiiighuinsiiiiY wrote a letter, 
which was attempted to he called private, 
but which was, in truth and in fact, a pub- 
lic letter, recommending a payment of 
j(?20,000 out of the funds of the Com- 
pany. Lord Buckinghamsliire's letter was 
dated in June 1814 ; and altliough he 
(Mr. Hume) endeavoured to raise tlie 
spirit of the court of directors and to 
awaken them to a sense of their own 
honor and character, yet tliey took no 
notice of this most extraordinary proceed- 
ing : — they wilfully shut their eyes to the 
danger winch w^as likely to arise from 
allowing tlie interference of the board of 
control witli their treasury. He (Mr, 
U.) had brought the subject forwanl on 
theUtli of June, and he held forth in the 
strongest language lie could use to the 
eyes of the court, what would lie the con- 
sequence of a tame acquiescence in such an 
interference. The court proved the truth 
of his prophecy ; for the debate having 
taken place upon the 9th, on the 28d a 
mandate came down to the courtj calling 
upon them to pay out of their funds the 
enormous sum of j£20,000, in defiance of 
law and of the constitution of the Com- 
pany; and notwithstanding every argu- 
ment that could be used to awaken tlieni 
to’ a sense of their danger, they quietly tic- 
quiesced in the iutcrfcrence and actually 
paid the money. This took place on the 
23d of June ; and would it be believed 
that on the 28tli a letter came down from 
the boanl of control for renewing the re- 
collection of the court upon the subject of 
the letter of the 12th June 1812, relative 
to the altered paragraph ? Would it bn 
believed that in five days after this sum of 
J620,0e0 had been paid, and after the 
Asiatic Jotfrtt.— No. 23. 


lapse of time which had been siifTered to 
go by, lAiift the board of control shbuld 
then write a letter to the directors, tell- 
ing them that it was no longer of any use 
to dissemble, and that if tliey did not send 
out the altered paragraph to India com- 
pulsion must ^be used. Tliey called upon 
them, in {lereinptory 4oniis, to say whe- 
ther they liid or did not -intend to send 
out the paragraph, andjid vised them, that 
if they did not attend *o the orfters they 
hart received, they should be compelled to 
do so by hostile process. Such then was 
clearly the consequence of -the previous 
corniilaisant and submissive disposition of 
the directors. But had thc'y at that mo- 
ment called upon the court of proprietoe.s 
for their advice and assistance in the ex- 
tremity of the case, he (Mr. H.) had no 
doubt, that a sense of public shiime 
would have induced the directors to re- 
strain their headlong acquiescence iu the 
over-rtraehiiig authority of the board ; 
and sorry he was to say, that on this and 
on many oceisions they hud allowed 
themselves to be traiiipled upon by an 
authority wdiich should be brought to sup- 
port them against tyrnniiy and ojipression. 
He (Mr. H.) should be grieved to call in 
question legal authority: but surely itbe- 
trame the court to resist a power which 
was assumed merely under the colour of 
law. Ill all events he would say that the 
law upon which the board of control 
acted was at least equivocal ; and under 
such circumstances, ;f the directors had 
made a stand in defence of their own 
rights, public opinion and public euiifi- 
deiice would have upheld them in the 
pursuit of so Idudable an object ; for it 
was not he disputed that on iiKiiiy occa- 
sions a sense of public shame would do 
tliar, which law itself could not eflwt. 
'Hic directors had now no excuse to offer, 
because they had Ikm!ii fairly warned and 
foretold of the consequences that would 
ensue from a jiassive siihinissioii to this 
interference. To this inactivity must ne- 
cessarily he ascribctl the hostile proeced- 
iiig by mandamus, lie should not be 
taking a rash view of the conduct of the 
directors, if he were to prfiposc an atneud- 
mciit to the motion of his hem. friend, 
declaring that they had not upon all oc- 
casions exerted that vigilance, which they 
were in duty hound to exert, in protecting 
the rights of their constituents ; because 
he must say, that tlic passive submis- 
sion of the directors had led to ihe pro- 
reeditig of mandamus. But at the same 
time that he eondciimed their rertiissiiess 
in not standing up against undue influence, 
he could not but admire the spirited plan- 
ner in which the motion of his hon. 
friend spoke of the ' proceedings of clie 
board of contned ; for he perfectly con- 
curred with his hon. friend in thiiikiug 
.that they were illegal and arbitrary, and 

Vox.. IV. 3 U 
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that not a single letter of the law would 
bear out that interpretation which they 
had so violently fixed upon its enact- 
ments. 

He did not wish to say a word upon 
the subject of the appeal to the privy 
council ; but he could not help consider- 
. ing it was- quite a farce, to suppose that 
the privy council would be an impartial 
tribunal upon a question of this nature. 
Indeed the same objection pervaded all 
tlie offices of government. What was an 
appeal from the admiralty or the navy 
board to the privy council ? It was no- 
thing more nor less, than an appeal from 
the minister to the minister. Perhaps it 
' wa.s idle to attempt the reformation of the 
principle, which obtained in every depart- 
ment of the state and was interwoven 
with its very structure. It was impossi- 
ble to alter it. Rut he only mentioned 
this as shewing the fallacy of looking to 
«an impartial decision from the ministers of 
the crown in an a|)pei)l fi'om the hoard of 
control. Uc certainly could not cast any 
direct bluinc upon the part which the 
minister had acted ; although he thought 
there was something improper, as an ab- 
stract principle, and inconsistent with the 
notion of justice which had obtained in 
this country, in an appeal from the minis- 
ter to the minister. With respect to the 
protest of the court of directors, he cer- 
tainly thought it might have Ixicn worded 
ill a ditferent manner. 'I'hat protest seem- 
ed to him, to put a coiistnictive blame 
upon the proceedings of the privy couti* 
cil ; and lie thought the directors had 
rather gone too far in tlieir eonstruction 
of the conduct of the members of council. 
First it was stated, as a pruiiiinent fea- 
ture of their prote.st, that six out of 
twelve of the nieinhcrs had a direct in- 
terest in the question ; and in consequence 
of this it was insinuated, that a diffiereiit 
conduct was observed towards them, from 
what would have been ob.served towards 
all other men. Now he (Mr. H.) had no 
hesitation in saying, tJiat he had himself 
been the instrument iu rccominending 
two or tlirce appeals from public boards to 
the privy council. But it was quite noto- 
rious that an appeal from Che decision of 
the admiralty or any other public body, 
was no more than an appeal from the 
minister to the minister ; and it would be 
invariably found that if an answer was 
desired upon such occasions from the mi- 
nister, the original decision would ine- 
vitably be affirmed. Therefore, from 
, whatever department an appeal came, 
this rule of conduct was always followed. 
The court of direct ors then must not con- 
sider that any hardship or any unfair con- 
duct was |>eculiarly used towards //<«», 
in their appeal to the king and council. 

Haviogaaid this, and putting aside his 
own opinion upon their original conduct. 


he must admit that the court of direetora 
were entitled to the thanks of the court 
of proprietors for making i/tis part of their 
resistance to the authority of the board of 
control. But he could not lielp observing 
that he differed from them in opinion as to 
the mode of their resistance ; and without 
being ilispcsed to blame them, he thought 
it would have been more wise if they iiud 
not carricfl their opposition to such an ex- 
tremity as inevitably involved an open 
breach between them and the board, it 
appeared to him that tlio court of direc- 
tors would have done enough for their 
own character and honor, iu simply pro- 
testing against sueh an interpretation of 
the law as had been given by the board ; 
becau.se it yet remained to be made out to 
his satisfaction, how far it was prudent 
for the court of directors, as sovereigns 
of a great empire, to liave resisted the de- 
cision of a competent tribunal to whom 
they had submitted their case, and wait 
until ilie coinpiiisoiy process of a ntufi- 
damns issued in order to enforce tlieir 
ohedionce to a legal decision. It was a 
question of very serious importance, whe- 
ther their exampie, in this particular, 
would* not have an injurious iiiduence 
upon the court uci of tho.<e who were sub- 
ject to their own administration ; for it 
required very little ingenuity of argument 
to deinniistrate, tliat the example of dis- 
oLx'dicnce in the governors, would leave a 
haneftil elfeci ii)M»n the allegiance ami sub- 
riiission of the gnveriierl. It appeared to 
him. therefore, that the wiser 'eoHi>'e for 
the directors to pur.sue, would have been 
to have submitted to the decision upon 
the question of law, when it appeared to 
be against them, and resort to Farliaineiit 
fora remedy against the repetition of the 
proceeiiiijg which had given them .sb 
much uneasiness. Had he to advise them 
upon the subject, he should have recom- 
mended them to submit with cheerful- 
ness ; because in doing that, they would 
have done tlieir duty. It was true they 
might have a veiy unpleasant power im- 
posed upon them ; but, at the same time, 
they would have the credit of having acted 
conformably to the declared law. If tlicy 
had thought there was any imperfection 
in the act of Parliament itself, they coukl 
have appealed to that tribunal wbicli was 
alone competent to afford them redress. 
In all events, it was the safer course for 
them to have submitted, rather than 
await the disgraceful proceeding of being 
compelled against their will to obey. This 
acquiescence in the decision of the consti- 
tuted authorities, even if they felt them- 
selves aggrieved by an unfair and improper 
interpretation of the law, would not havle 
deprived them of the privilege of apply- 
«iDg to the legislature to correct the law, 
and prevent in future such an internreta- 
tion as had been given to the act of par- 
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Ifabiciit ; Jiiifl if this had been the course motion of his hon. friend . — {Crka of 
adopted, they would at least have had the question / question! question !) 
satisfaction of seeing that the public ap- Mr. Lowndes said he could not give a 
probation ivent with them. It was the silent vote upon this subject. He con- 

interest, not to say the duty, of the di- sidered that this was a question purely 
rectors, when they found the decision to of power, and as a conflict between the 
be against them, t<i have immediately or- interests of two public bodies. It was 
dcred the payment of Major Hart’s dc- the clashing of interests of the Eivst-Iiidia 
mand, however galling or offensive such Company, who had certain vested rights, 
a compliance might liave been to their against an attempt on the part of the 
feelings; because they must have been board of control to thver reach those 
aware what influence tbeirexaniplc would rights, which were given to the Company 
have upon the conduct of their own ser- by the law of the land. Of what use, 

vants. With what propriety could they he would ask, wfis an act of parliament, 

proceed to the piinishtnent of disohedi- if it was in the power of any body of men 

once in tlicir servants if their own ex- to subvert its authority and set it aside as 
ample evinced a contempt of all legal au- a dead letter ? It seemed to him tli«*it this 
thority? In illustration of his argument was nothing more nor less than subver- 
ho would ** take a leaf out of their own ting the rights of parliament and setting 

bt»ok for he found that in the year the authority of the legislature at defiance. 

1782, articles of impeachment were exlii- This was a case in which he trusted that 
hited by the court of directors against a the directors would he su[)ported by all 
gciitlcniiiii named White, a inemlH'r of the the proprit^tors of the Kast-lndia Coin- 
eoiincil at Aladras, for treating with con- puny. In a!I public hoilics there would 
tempt the authority of the directors, by lie clashing inlercsis and conflicting opi- 
acting in the conscientious discharge of iiions : hut there was one point lu^ which 
his duty ; but in doing which he had dis- all men’s minds, whatevci their sontiments 
obeyed tlie orders sent liini from his supc- might he upon particular subjects, would 
riors. what principle, then, were ctmvergc with unanimity and harmony, 

such proceedings adopted towards that He meant the subject of projierty, for he 
gentleman, if it was not from a coiivic- considered this solely as a question of 
tion that his contemptuous conduct would property ; and he must consider the pre- 
hold out an alarming example of dis- sent as uu insidious attempt on the part 
obedience to lawful authority ? He was of the hoard of control to grasp at the 
afraid Iherefore, that the example of the properly of the Company : ‘ but he trusted 
directors in the present case might tend to that the court of proprietors, like true 
uidiinge that resptict for law and cirder, Kiiglisliineii, would uuiufully stand up to 
whicli was so necessary (o the establish- defend lluur rights. N»‘ver was there a 
ment of every well orgaiiixcd government, more gross attack made upon the Comjiany 
It would have become the dignity of the than on the present occasion. What was 
i^ompany, however uniiicri tod the treat- it? It was an attack upon the jmhlic purse 
mem they had received from the hoard of of the CoTn])any, the wa\s and means of 
control, to have .submitted to their au- theCoiupany,— withoutwhicliiiwasini- 
tliority under all flic circnin.stances of flic possible for them to go on for a moment. ■ 
rase. They should have borne in iiiiiid I'rojKTty to them was like oil to the 
that the allegiance of their own subjects wheels of an engine; it was that which 
wa.s threatened, and became endangered made allilicir moveincni.sglideso sniootli- 
hy their own example. They should have ly as it must he aekiiowledged tlieydid. It 
recollected that their ministers abroad may nave 1 eeii ohseivi d tlial Ihiir affairs 
looked to them for support in their com- did not p oeced so regnlarly as they might : 
mands, and that if they Ihemselve.'i held hut he ventured to say that, iiotwithsland- 
ont an example of disobedience to supe- iug all the a.s|>er.sioiis and all thtMU.sidj- 
rior authority, it was im|>ossihIe they could oiis attacks whicli had been made upon 
expect submission to their own decrees, ihciii, and all the charges of their being 
To him, therefore, in this point of view, an over grown, arbitrary, monopolizing 
the ulterior resistance of the directors to Company, there was nothing to impeach 
the decision of the Iward of control was the hoiic.sty and fiiirnes.s of their tian.sac- 
extremely iiiiprudent, because it endanger- tiou.s, and still less to quest ion tlie legality 
ed their own autriority. To say the least of their proceciliims, sanctioned, as they 
of it, they had acted injudiciously, be- were, by the authority of an e.\pre.ss act 
cause lie thought their own authority of parliament. What pretence had the 
would be best supiiorted by an example in board of control, or any other body of 
themselves of a cheerful’ submission to men, for invading their lawful privileges, 
the decision of higher powers. so long as the act of the legislature by 

Having detained the court so long he which they were incorporated was of 
should now content himself by a simple any force? The East-liidia Company had 
declaration that he intended to support the courts of justice and judges of their own 
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Up decide ail questions of dispute between 
them and the persons with whom they 
llod any dealings ; and what riaht had the 
hoard of controV to venture beyond thoee 
limits araiftned them i)y the legislature. 
Bat there was a snake in the grass 
end' the plain matter of fact was that 
eommerce -having a little declined, it was 
thought that the Kast- India Company 
would' submit to allow an encroachment 
upon their privileges. It was now very 
well known that a considerable private 
trade was going on in India ; but he trusted 
that the court would take care that private 
trade should not trench upon the com- 
merce which was vested in them by their 
charter: but above all, he triist^ that 
the court of directors would adopt mca- 
sorcs immediately to do away that unfor- 
tunate impression which recent events had 
made upon the court of China. 

The Chatrmnn here interrupted the 
honornhlc gcmtlcman, and requested lie 
Would exenst? liiiu for calling liini to 
order. lie was now going info a suhjiTt 
which had irofliing to do with the question 
before the court. He would have the 
goodness, therefore, to confine his obser- 
vations to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr, l.mntftnf said he could only say, 
With respt ft to tin* (piestion of mamiamm , 
tic thonglit there could he but one opinion 
upon tlio snbjprt ; and tlioiigh his hon. 
friend fMr. Hiiinel Avas pleased to observe 
that the eoiirt of directors had acted 
WTong in voting a grant to l-iorcl Melville, 
he could not agree in the jusfiee of his 
hon. friend's remarks upon that particular 
point. He acknowledged that hi.s koii. 
friend was a prophet ; but he wa.s, also, 
like other pp phets on other fSTasions, 
\\\\o fitrptnM tilings aper they had hap- 
p”vH. f.d hruah !) He had hoard of 
nianv prophecies which neA’cr ])rodurcd 
any tiling. It seldom occurred that pro- 
phets took nit l it for their prescience until 
after the events they had foretold had 
come to pass : and it Avas probable tliat 
his lion, friend would never luwe plumed 
himself upon his prophetic skill, if ac- 
cident had not brought about the event 
whicTi he proplircicd. For his own part 
he never had any faith in sneli ]iropliets. 
NfiAV, though the hon . gentlemen might 
have been pleased to A'ote against the 
grant of jf20,00() to l>ird Melville, he 
(Mr. Tj.) could not concur in flie ground 
of his opposition. Tliat noble lord, during 
nine years of active service, htid only 
iP2,000, whereas hi.s successor had 
^5,000, and Avhen he contrasted the abili- 
ties of the noble lord, traiisrendant as 
they were, with those of his successor, 
he saw a wonderful difference between 
the merits of the two hwlividuals. No man 
eolitd doubt that I^d Melviile was a than 


of superior abilities. He had died ex- 
tremely poor, and the directors had a 
right to take into consideration his past 
merits and services : and it struck him 
(Mr. L.) that however exalted the noble 
lord's situation might have been in his 
life time, still thougli he were dead he was 
a proper object for consideration. 

The Chairman again called the hon. 
gentleman to order, and requested him 
to confine himself to the question before 
the court. 

Mr. Aorr//r/cs resumed and said that he 
considered tiie observations of his hon. 
friend as an attack upon hiithself, and 
upon every man who had voted for the 
grant of ;^20,(>00 to Lord Melville, and 
therefore, as an independent man, he 
had a right to .shew that he AA^as no cour- 
tier, and tliut he did. not wish to please 
any body unless his conscience approved 
the act. Hecousideml that he had acted 
jii.stly and properly in the vote he guA-e on 
that occasion ; and tliereforehe concei\'cd 
lie had a right to defend hiin.self, without 
licing caileti to oi‘dcr. He Ava.s not only 
ju.stifyiiig his own conduct but that of the 
otlicr proprietors who voted on the same 
occasion. If they did the same thing why 
was he not also entitled to the like privi- 
lege ? (c>vV.v uf If it4xt ton ! ffuestion !) Why 
Ava.s he to be pinned down to any particu- 
lar point } his Imn. friend hud asserted 
that the conduct of the directors in grant- 
ing money to l.«ord Melville was a blot 
uiMUi the Company. 

The Chairman again interposed and 
iiitreated the hon. gentleman once more, to 
confine liimself ti> the motion before the 
court. 

Mr. Lowndes said he thought that an 
attack had been wade on him for having 
voted for the ;02fi,O()O to I^ord Melville,* 
and lie b^ul a riglu to defend himself. 

The Chairmtw, 'i'hat is not the ques- 
tion liefore the court. 

Mr. Lowndes then said he would con- 
fine himself to the question of the manda- 
mus and say that the directors ought to 
a.s8ert the rights of I lie Company against 
any attempts made to endanger them ; 
and above all, they should endeavour, by 
CATiy e.\ertion in their power, to prevent 
the prcspiit proceeding being set up as a 
precedent on any future occasion. Had 
the court of directors entertained any 
doubt upon the provKsiotis of the act of 
]iafliaineiit, they ought to have applied 
to the legislature to ascertain with more 
precision the boundaries between tliem 
and the luiard of control ; for lie appre- 
liended that the whole of the present mis- 
chief arose from the imperfect provisions 
of the act, and gave room for quibbles 
and misconceptions. If the Company had 
a right 16 tlie privileges which they daim- 
ed,. they ought to be defined with certain*' 
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ty. Should it not be thought that bo was thought tliat the directors had trie d tly 


deviatiu^ from tlie qiieatiun, he viroald 
sulyert to a point vvliidi had arisen in his 
mind, in consequence of the quotation 
which had bet’u read by the hoii. mover, 
.from one of Mr. Pitt*a ^speeches ; but he 
knew very well that if he did so, he 
should be caUed to order. *1 be obserra- 
tiou he had to miikc was however ex^ 
treinely short. M-r. Pitt, in speaking of 
the revenue of the Company, had alluded 
to the word patronage. It so liappetied 
at this moment that an lion, and learned 
friend of liis (Mr. Jaeksou) who had 
served the Company for upwards of twenty- 
dve years in tlie most essential particulars, 
was unable to procure a writership for a 
ueplicw whom he was going to send out 
upon a les.s advantageous service. 'Fliat 
his lion, friend should want a writership 
for so dear a relative was a reproach to 
the Company. That hou. gentlcniaii had 
been their servant f<jr twenty-five years, 
during which time he had saved them ten 
or twelve millions of money : and yet — 

The Chainnan, If the hon.^ proprie- 
tor will not confine himself to the que.s> 
tiou, it is impos.sihlc that he can be 
heard, lie wearies the patience of other 
gentlemen, and he had better sit down. 

Mr. after complaining of the 

hanlsliip of his case in being refused a 
hearing when other gentlemen were heanl 
with parieiicc, said he should sit down 
without any further observations. 

The lion. D. Jxinnaird rose, and said, 
that if he were to omit the present oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sentiments in sup- 
port of a question for approving the con- 
duct of the court of directors, who hmJ 
resisted poiver.s which had been forced 
improperly from their lawful purpose, in 
order to control them and the Com- 
pany, lie should feel himself liable to the 
imputation of it want of candor, because 
having fre(|iieiitly found fault with their 
conduct, he should be extremely unwil- 
ling to widiold his support from tliem, 
when he knew, in his conscience, they 
deserved it. It was with a view therefore 
to set himself right with the directors as 
well as the court of proprietors, that he 
now presented himself to their notice. 
HU observations (however important the 
subject) should be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

H« was clearly of opinion, that this 
was a case where the act of parliament, 
as expounded by* its framers, and as un- 
derstood at the time the legislature sanc- 
tioned it, had been perverted from its due 
purpose to give a control to the iiiiiiister 
of the crown : but he was far from think- 
ing that this was the only instance, and 
he was still further from thinking tlmt it 
was one of the most important instances, 
in which the act bad been, so perverted. 
On the contrary (he spoke it sincerely) he 


question of power under the most disad*- 
vautageous circumstances ; fi«r when they 
applied themsel ves candidly to the subject,, 
when theycaiue to digest tlie immense 
mass of papers before the court, and 
ascertain what was really the substance 
of the question, which they were willing 
should be discussed and submitted for 
the consideration of the proprietors, and 
whcii they came to dfemiss from it all 
that exiriiueou.s and voluminous matter 
in which it was involved, they would find 
themselves ciuitestiug for their rights 
upon ail occasion, when in point of law 
it was extremely ditficult to obtain a 
satisfactory conclusion: be meant, upon 
the construction of the act of pariiam^t, 
and particularly upon tho.se clauses wliich 
were the peculiar subject of .Ihscussion. 
Even tf) a legal mind, the same ditficidty 
must occur : and he couhl not hut think 
that if the court of directors meant to 
try the question upon a priint of law, it 
was their duty to have brought it before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and to 
have shewn to the court of proprietors, in 
the first instance, the power which the 
board of control intended to a.^suiiie, not 
to as.sume openly, (which would have 
been more honorable on their parts), but 
in a covert manner, and that for such a 
considerable length of time. He was of 
opinion with his lion, friend who spoke 
last but one, that the court of directors 
tliem.selve.s had contributed to the erection 
of that inonstrou.s hydra, which was now 
about openly to crush them. He felt him- 
self therefore considerably embarrassed 
as to the e.\'tent of the di.ocussioii into 
which he .should enter, becau.se he was 
free to say, that giving all the attention 
he could to the legal arguments which 
were rontiiiiied in the papers, it was a 
matter of great difficulty with him to say 
whether this question was or was not to 
be considered avS a military, a commercial, 
or a civil que.stioii. It was quiteclear that, 
in the manner in which the directors had 
conducted their case, they had involved 
themselves in considerable diiriculties ; 
for they had themselves, in the words of 
their counsel, declared that it was not a 
military question ; and therefore be beg- 
ged to ask, whether they were prepared 
to say that it was a romniercial question ? 
For bis own part he must undoubtedly con- 
sider it as a matter relating to policy or 
government, because that appeared to him, 
under the true construction of the whole 
spirit of the act of parliaiiieut, to be the 
only ground upon which it could be 
.sidered. To him it appeared unquestion- 
ably, to be a matter of civil government 
in the judicial department. 

His bon. friend who first addressed the 
court bad said that Msyor Hart’s ease ww 
decided : but he (Mr. K.) begged that the 
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court would not be misled by so cxtnior- 
diuary a mistake. So far from Major 
Hart’s case being .decided, it appeared 
clear that the only question all along, bad 
been between the board of control and 
the court of directors. It was extremely 
important, therefore, to fix in the minds 
of the court, wliat the precise question 
was between those two bodies. That 
question ■ was positively no more than 
thi.s, — namely — what tribunal should de- 
cide the question between Major Hart 
and the East- India Company? The board 
of control had recommended to the direc- 
tors to make payment of Major Hart’s 
claim after a certain rate. On the other 
'hand, the court of directors proposed^ 
that their military board should regulate 
the mode of payment, and that Major 
Hart should produce his vouchers. To 
that the board of control said, it was 
extremely unfair to compel him to pro- 
cure vouchers, when the directors them- 
selves knew that he had none to produce. 
Therefore the state of the case was this ; 
the directors proposed that the military 
boani should give him a specific suiii fur 
each seer of rice, ora smaller sum, if they 
thought the smaller was a fair rate of 
compensation. But when the military 
board had decided at what rale they 
would pay, the dispute would not then 
have been emU^d ; fori! would remain for 
Major Hart to say, wlietlicr he would ac- 
cept such rate of compensation. He 
might or might not accepl it. He Avas 
not obligiMl to do so, for he might appeal 
to any tribunal of justici*, as helween 
himself and the Company. Therefore it 
was a mistake to say, that Major Hurt’s 
ease was even far advanceil in its pro- 
gress towards decision. It was not in a 
state of advancement. Jiut the court of 
directors and the board of control, so far 
from having quarrelled upon a question of 
putting their hand into the pocket of the 
company, it was really a question, whether 
the board of control had a right to give 
any recominciidation to the tribunal to 
which Mi\jor Hart’s case ha<l been re- 
ferred for decision. Now, he begged the 
aticiitioii of the court to that circum- 
stance; for that was really the iiiain ques- 
tion : and it was a niisrepre.seiitatioii of 
the case to suppose, that the board of 
control were putting their hands at once 
into the pocket of the Company, or to 
suppose that they had said,** if you don’t 
pay this money we will compel you." The 
interference of the board was merely in 
directing the method to be pursued by 
the military board, in coming to a con- 
clusion upon Major Hart’s claim : and 
when that was done. Major Hart was not 
concluded by it; for he had- his option 
afterwards to go into a court of law with 
the directors. Therefore be (Mr. K.) 
begged that this question might be rightly 


understoood: and he was borne out in 
saying that in this very mistake, (which 
was one, of many instances, in which 
the question seemed to have been misuii- 
derstood), the true point at issue between 
the directors and the board was either 
lost sight of, or so much involved, as to 
defy a 'plain and rational decision upon it. 
He therefore charged the directors not 
only with having mistaken the nature of 
the question itself, but likcwfse with 
having tried it in a most injudicious man- 
ner, in consequence of the proceedings 
they had adopted, because so far from 
trying it with reference to the general 
spirit of the act of parliament, and refer- 
ring to a large construction of the inten- 
tions of the. legislature, it was left to be 
tried by mere verbal criticism. If the 
question were to be tried, as it certainly 
ought, upon its own merits, and if it 
were to rest upon good, common, plain 
^^ense, he could not conceive why it 
should he decided by the subtle distinc- 
tion of lawyers. W'liat was to prevent 
a jury of twelve honest men, with plain 
common sense, from being left (as the 
juries of this country were left in many 
most iin'portaiit cases), to apply the a(*t 
of parliuiiiciit to the case submitted to 
their considcraiiou. Such^a tribunal was 
competent to the decision of such a ques- 
tion : hut ill this ease, unfortunately, so 
far from taking a large vitrw of the sub- 
ject, and looking at the power assumed 
by the board of control upon broad ami 
general principles, the issue was loft to 
be trictl upon a few expressions in tlie act 
of parliament: and yet the court of direc- 
tors came to their coiistitutents coiiten- 
iling before them, that this was a vital 
point connected with the interests of the , 
company, and after such a confession 
they ventured to submit a decision, (which 
involved the Company in the disgrace of 
having a mnuflumus issued against them 
before the whole people of India), to the 
result of a mere verbal contest as to the 
construction of an act of Parliament in 
this particular case, narrowing ii down 
to three clauses, nay, down to the ques- 
tion, wlietlier this claim of Major Hart 
came within the description of ** allow- 
“ mice or gratnihf'* This was the ground 
upon which the directors elected to pro- 
ceed. They contented themselves with 
submitting a question of vital importance 
to the decision of a legal quibble. They 
wished to defend themselves by saying 
this came within the meaning of the 
words ** allowance or gratuity i** and 
that if it should turn out ,that Major 
Hart was paid a larger sum than in strict- . 
ness he was entitled to, the surplus 
should be considered as a gratuity or al- 
lowance. They were willing to defend 
themselves upon that narrow ground, and^ 
with such a quibble they resorted to the’ 
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court of King’s Bench, and there the point, 
sod lied down, was decided against them. 
The court decided the case there, upon the 
simple question of anowatice or gratuity : 
and then the Company were din^ctod to 
go to the privy council. How did they 
go there, why — ^upon the construction of 
Another clause of tlicact; namely, whe 
tlier this was a military or a commercial 
question ? Was there a gentleman on the 
other side of the bar, he would ask, who 
would get up and say that this was a com- 
mercial question? He (!Mr. K.) admit- 
ted that this was a question whicli was 
not intended, hy tlic act of parliainent, 
to be investigated hy the board of con- 
trol ; but the fact was, that there hav- 
ing been many otlier acts done by the 
hoard of control, which were tacitly 
subniilted to hy the directors, the latter 
felt themselves precluded, by their previous 
submissions, frein entering upon the broad 
ground upon whicli the question ought to 
he considered ; and he W'Oiild tell that hon. 
iiod)**, that if tliey had applied to the court 
of proprietors, that ground would have 
been taken by them, and the directors 
would have been |)laced upon it, in spite 
of themselves. He, for one, would cer- 
tainly have been tin willing to try the merits 
of a great and important ipiestion like 
this upon mere technical delinitions and 
verbal criticisms. Had the directors 
brought the question blefore their consti- 
tucnt.s, they would in all events have had 
the gratuitous and zealous as.Histance of 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Jackson). 
They. would have had his a.ssistaiicc in a 
place where they could derive advantage 
from tiis learning, free of interest or pre- 
judice. For his (Mr. K’s) part, he should 
liave been most happy to derive assistance 
from that gcntlemau's talents and legal 
aciiuii'cmcnts ; and he was quite persuad- 
ed, that the rest of the proprietors would 
have been most grateful for his counsel 
and advice upon such an occasion. It 
seemed therefore to him that the direc- 
tors were much to blame in their want of 
confidence in this court, from whom it 
was quite obvious they might have derived 
considerable advantage, not only from the 
strength which numbers would have 
given, but from the advice and assistance 
which they were capable of affording, as 
allies in such a contest. This was a ques- 
tion which ought to have been submitted 
to the tribunal of public opinion, and not 
to the professional coiistrucliou of an act 
of parliament • in descending to which it 
w'as natural to suppose, that the general 
principles of the law would be kept in the 
back ground. He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that he should be obliged to 
qualify the thanks which were due to the 
directors for the opposition they had 
given to the hoard of control, with any 
thing like public censure ; hut he could not' 


dwcharge his duty conscientiously, if he 
did not thus express his sentiments upon 
their conduct. He trusted, however,' that 
this would he the beginning of a new 
course, and that the Oompany were about 
to adopt sentiments and principles of act- 
ing, which would hereafter protect them 
from similar encroachments upon their 
privileges. He trusted that, in future, 
' they would shew themselves not only 
jealous of their rights, #but able to defend 
thomselve.s against any imputation or 
any attack upon their character : but in 
doing this, lie persuaded himself the di- 
rectors would feel the iiiiportanec of at- 
taching to their cause a just cunfidencc in 
the siippeit and advice of their consti- 
tuents: — that if they should be again 
placed ill .siicli a situation, they would 
come to this court for assistance, upon 
those points where public opinion must 
have its influence. Far was he from think- 
ing that there was not amongst the four 
and twenty directors, as much learning, 
ability and honesty as on this .side the 
bar ; blit, at the same lime, it could not be 
disputed, that it was no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage to that body, to have the advice, 
the assistance, and the confidence of all 
their constituents. He meant nothing 
invidiously, hut he thought it was the 
duty, as well as the interest of the direc- 
tors, to cultivate the good Opinion of the 
proprietors hy a timely deference to tlieir 
lioiiest judgment. 

Before lie went further in liis remarks, 
he would notice one observation of his 
lion, friend who .spoke last but one (Mr. 
Hume), riis lion, friend had c.vpresscd 
a wi.sh, that the directors liad not resist- 
ed the hoanl of control, hy going tcMilfie 
court of King’s Bench to he subjected to a 
mandamuSy after the question had been 
decidcfl by the privy comieil. Now, he 
did not quite concur in his lion, friend’s 
opinion ; for he could not hut think that 
the directors w'ere justified in resorting to 
any measure which affordeil a prospect 
of having liieir grievances understood and 
fell hy all classes of the coiiiiniinity : and 
therefore he thought, that the more pub- 
lic their resistance, it would be eventually 
the better. It was a great thing to be 
able to compltim ; and hence tlie advan- 
tage of the right of petition. It was a 
scitisfaction to the oppressed and injured, 
to be able to excite the sympathy, at least’ 
of their countrymen. In this point of 
view, therefore, the public statement of 
the Company’s case, as a grievance, would 
be of advantage, because it would operate 
as a warning to others. He could not 
conceive any harm in resistance, as long 
as there was the least chance of resistance 
being of use : consequently, so long as 
there was no barm in resistance, resist- 
ance was commendable. It were to 
wished, however, that when the directors 
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the .executiiehOdyv under the inialt whidh 
'had been >oteiM them. If they had done 
dfaiBy dhey rwroidd ; ndt only bare Met -witAi 
eondblebce Ood sytnpathy, but have beeti 
'borne ii|ion the shoulders of the propiie- 
tora^.far ttiumphi To-bini^ then, it ap()ear- 
•fldf'ithat no- barm could rcssult from their 
eenateiiOet for, on the contrary, he thought 
•the' tiFHnt of tresis taaioe sooner, was the 
ra<^iifN>n which the} had split. 

'After this remark, he must make one 
. bbserratiou <upon the subject of the papers 
themselves, because, when he held up the 
eaormous voimne which had been laid be- 
fore the proprietors, lie could not hut con- 
ceive^ : timt it afforded somewhat of an 
apology for an aberration from that path, 
whtoh had been chalked out for this day's 
proeeecyngs. Undoubtedly, he was dis- 
posed to pay every attention to what hml 
fallen from the cliair ; because ev^ry sug- 
gastioa comitig from so dignified a situa- 
•cion was entitled to respect ; and most 
was he to join his testiTnotiy in 
rpniuehf the conduct of the lion, gen tie- 
man wiio recemly Ailed it. Tlie interests 
■of the Conipaiiy, the trflin|ui4:}fty and dig- 
idiy wf <the prooeedings of this court, and 
tbe vegulmily of tlielr deflates, dopfvded 
upon the conduct of the cbairnian ; and 
pnottd was he in adding his owlogium to 
the dharaeter of a gentleman wlm had so 
mainly* contributed, by Ids dignified de- 
meanour; to tlie attaiuineiit of tliese im- 
pofthut points. Theiefote wliUt had 
ftf :b 'ireni the lion, gentlemaii in flic 
cdudC'Upcni the subject of ndxhig up Ntajor 
Hart’s case with the present •ifuestioii, 
omstdiiive been -suggested, rather as a re- 
ceasaMiulatlon than as a -ditffHm and it 
was one of Ids (Mr. K’s) complaints agatost 
the siireetoi-s^ that -they bod so «everT«id 
this; plain and simple <ioestioB with the 
siory ^of Major Hart, that fi*om the begin- 
nlug- to the end, that story had been told 
five*tiiiitfb>f>ver : nay, even in 'the directors* 
oM protest, which might have been a 
sbnplc protest agtiiust power- of the 
bosnd of control, fhree-fouitlM of the 
papers were occupied by the rletnils of 
Milor Hart’s -case ; and then the proprits- 
were to be told, that in taking this 
subject up, they were not to touch upon 
tito SDterlts of that case!— and any man 
wfaO|Teutured to say a brord upon it, must 
ba (put dowii -as •diserdeily 1 Why, the 
Mbs were somixt up, that it was impos- 
■iUe to timeh upon file one without od- 
vonilag to the other. ' Nay, it was lin^ios- 
sibtartobetp entctlilg Into the partiCidars 
of* Major 'Hart^s^aaisb id argnihg the tinea^ 
tUm of 'poWto^ BVehiJM'Mletfboro^iigii; 
oodsdl fItoOoiMMA 


uestkiii ^tiufnedliiteiy before the conrt. 
( this were a^'good role for the piwpvie- 
tors, .why did not the directors themselves 
ekhibit’ it m tiusp ow» example. 'The 
fact'was, however, they. found it impossi- 
ble to confine themscl tee -to -the question 
'Of primipltrn . But they did 4iot eveu oon- 
fine themselves, merely to the coosidera- 
tion of the merits Of the Msjot**scase^ for 
there was some InvSsrble commentmtar 
upon tlie papers, ^le directors did net 
simply content theinseivcs with subtoit- 
ting the document to the proprietors^ .but 
they brought them forward with Rialto— 
very copious— very pithy— ami ail ugaiait 
Major Hart very strong reasoning— hut 
tlierc was nothing to be found which told 
for tlie Major. Surely, the proprietors 
ought to have the name of this itivietble 
roniiiicijtator. Would the ilirectprs be 
good enough to refer their constituents to 
the author of th«9e comments. ' Who was 
the gentleman ? Let him cottie fiirward, 
and inform tlie court, by w-hat authority, 
and under whose eountenance, he metrdl^ 
with these paper* > If be was some oh* 
senre individual, he (Mr. K.) should like 
to have an oppottiinity of answering him. 
But it was inipoNsible to fiiWl him in the 
dark. To him (Mr. K.) some of these 
comments appeatod extremely improper; 
and that very unfair inforences were 
drawn from them, not to say bad reason- 
ing; tliorefore he most say -iu his own 
name, aswpH a* in the name of i\lq)or 
Hart, (with whom he had no connexion) 
and in the name of couimon justice, that 
it was impossible to look at these paiiers* 
without being folly impressed with .the 
cptiviction, that Major Hart had been 
the main object through the whole -of 
these proceedings, iu the first iustau^. 
l^is he was obliged to say ; and ‘ though 
he had no disposiBoa whatever, to treat 
what had fallen from the chair with dis- 
respect (wiiich be must consider to have 
been suggested in pursuaiice of the plan 
recommended by the hon. mover), yfel h* 
could not help, as a matter of jtfs- 
tice to Major Hart, taking this 'oppdrtuid- 
ty of saying, that in his conscience he 
liet'ed him a mos^ill-used man that he 
had snlTcred beyond all measure, atid that 
the directors had not given him a ti'ibupail 
before wWc h he could fairly lay bis case. 
A court martial would have ' decided the 
question ; or a board of general officeni 
might have disclosed bf It. Ifwas tme, 
a Itoatd of inquiry Was established in * 
the ^Irst instatice, W'hith board tif inquiry 
merely 'fcafo.a recommendation btrt nnt 
in the^fonn sotf! a^l^al or ludicial ptof 
ceedidg.* to 
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tiie goreriior-gencral, and then the go- 
terndr-general suspended the Major. And 
when that gentleman's' case canie to be 
discussed, he (Mr. K.) would have a good 
deal to say as to the motives of that pro- 
ceeding. The Major then wrote to the 
court of difectorsi 

Mr. Impey rose to speak to order* He 
really thought that on the part of the 
friends of Major Hart, it was extremely 
injudicious as well as irregular^ after what 
had fallen from the chair, to be oiireritig 
now into the case of that gciitlcmaii. The 
friends of Major Hart would hare an op- 
portunity at a future period of fully con- 
sidering the merits of his case ; but until 
that period amved, it would be better to 
abstain from the discussion. He ho]3cd 
the hon. and worthy proprietor who seem- 
ed to be of the same opinion, would ab- 
stain from further argument upon this 
part of the subject. 

Me. Loumdna said, I think, after you 
have mixed up theqiiestion with these com- 
lueiitmics, the proprietors have a right to 
discuss the subject in their own way.'* 
The Chairman said, that when the hon* 
gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird) had passed 
Some animadversions upon the line of con- 
duct which he had taken in recommend- 
ing to tlie court to pursue the sugges- 
tk>n made by the bon. mover, he had 
sat with great patience : but he must now 
submit to the court, whether this was a 
roper time to touch upon the topic of 
lajor Hart's particular case ? 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he could only justi- 
fy the course he had taken, by reading 
the directors' resolution of protest. That 
resolution of protest entered into a detail 
of the particulars of Major Hart's case. 
Which be (Mr. K.) took to be tbe matter 
which the'eourt were now called upon to 
decide. 

Mr. Jmpey reminded the hon. gentle- 
man, that the question which this court 
was called upon to decide, merely related 
to the subject of tbe mandamus, and to 
the conduct of the directors in resisting 
the interference of the board of control. 

Mr. Kinnaird BiLiA, he felt himself jus- 
tified,, as he conceived, in referring to the 
resolution of protest of the court of di- 
rectors, for the purpose of fiudiug out 
the grounds of the directors' conduct in 
opposing the board of control. But if. 
In that resolution of protest, he should 
not be able to find the reasons of the di- 
rectors for such conduct, it certainly 
would be presumptuous for him to speak 
to their conduct, unless he was permitted, 
to refer to the papers before the court. 
Upon looking therefore, at the protest, 
he foaiul a full detail of Major Hart*s 
uase, and he must conclude that the di- 

Asialk 23 * 


rectors thought it absolntely necessfify 
to enter into tliat detail, in order to 
enable the proprietors to understatul 
the grounds of their conduct. With tto 
Icave^ then, of the court, he would speak 
to those points, rather thau read them 
ffom the protest. If the honorable and 
learned gentleman who had called him 
(Mr. K.) to order, preferred his read- 
ing the document itself^ which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do, in order to answer 
the objection made, he (Mr. K.) begged 
to suggest, that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman could not offer a stronger proof of 
being himself out of order, than uy com- 
pelling him to adopt that course. He had 
not many observations to make, and he 
bad only to say that the interruption Ite 
had experienced did not tend much to 
save the time of the court, which he was 
most desirous of doing, had he been per- 
mitted to proceed in his own way. He WiW 
about to say that Major Hart, thcreforo, 
had had no tribunal assigned him to which 
he could submit his case fur an equitable 
decision ; and it was from that unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the directors had 
got into this scrape ; for they had taken 
upon themselves to pass what they thought 
would be a complete cstopelling resolution 
against Major Hart, by ordering certain 
vouchers to be produced, the existence of 
which that gentleman had himself distmcbi> 
ly denied ; and had assigned that as a 
reason for their not forthcoming (a direc- 
tor ** NO"). He (Mr. K.) uuderstood 
that Major Hart had declared, that he 
had not any vouchers to establish tbe 
prices at which he purchtised the rice (the 
same gentleman no.") 1 find that 

is expressly stated in the examination of 
Major Hart. 

Mr. tmpey said, it would be more con- 
venient to hear Major Hart's case anotlier 
time. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he apprehended hn 
was now speaking to the very point be- 
fore the court ; and as the directors had 
declared the ground upon which tliey had 
acted, he conceived he had a right to ex- 
amine into those grounds, and to point 
out to the court of '^iroprietors the triie- 
quettion which they bad to decide, after 
an exainiuation of those voluminous pa- 
pers ; for he apprehended that the court 
really did not know the question intended 
to be propounded to them, and that they 
were not aware of the mistake into wbich 
many of them must have fallen. (Jjma 
what ground, he would ask, was the 
court to be precluded from going into the 
merits of the case, which wais ju-giicd ex- 
clusively upon its owd particulars ? This 
case was uniqua iu circuuistauces, and 
there was no pliability of its ever being 
drawn into precedent by the board of 
control. Such « case never liappencd be- 
Voi„ IV. 3 X 



1 • pjlgp teiiijj tlianted^-i-No : loru Elleubo* 

rough saiit; : W is ordered to ^t«r 
ryTT^rv/' vr it jis.^u Ifeni- Of '^6«iit ; but that does 

of; iKQu^y*?i, the itqt.givc if ttid character of having been, 
piirch.%«(Cd jfor ihte' publi^^^ I-fe accpiiesces 



tryfr‘f'tt1ai WoJpr"&f*rtfVVftt pot a ml.li- 
tavy' wViriti' intents aad 
furp<;|i 9 cs, iio otii.i’r'than a venc}ji;r of rice.**" 
This wa^siwiiiy W directors* own learn- 
ed (lid the directors then 

do W!hy> fhp pext thing they' 

did Was1fo'ai'ci»rt,,that M^for Kart\vas 
nob to he trciitcd as a mere vender of rice, 
but. that, 'tpiUt^ry board was to dc- 
eldje ppih^,' and that, connected with 
hls'pmipn^ dptV,. ho was to be consider- 
ed, ^.ap.dbkcr in the Compaay*s service ; 

^ 01 ^^^ of this difficulty that 
' xontfbl.had erected the pre- 
)u tills proceeding, 
letter upon the sub- 


tciice ' of 

m;dir^W.W( 
ject.vifiis'a militaity letter : a letter in the 
militw dej^Htoent, ahd hot'in Che com- 
meitlaf depai-tAleht. t herefore the board 
of QOi^jfqlb^d ^id.in first ihstahec, 

ihatCwaa^m^rh as jhd: <ili>'ectors had ad- 
JHnt notllhe a negocia- 

thCiraaddler, or jxiilKunyaccon- 

tceihM; hidk^;r;» fhdy must bie eoasidered 
as , having given' up the questioh as to 
^|aJov (Urrs betng iai military man ; and 
yet|, wlnU was most extraordinary, he 
(everthelesii dismissed from the 
serifioe. JSdw wbat did lord Klleitborough, 
npfn iji'ewrdumeut upon ihis case, soy ? 
he wopld • qmitd. his Ibrdfihlp^B words as 
weU.ad tbbie of Mr. Sbrjeant Boaanquet. 


b^K^erjeapV] 
•thecjaixptpehW, 


made no/e^ipnstfa,^or obi 
Cp;!pcW Hhryi:i*(i.oy4^ to bi^ 


^uet, after using many ' 
•ta^<^ that Majdr Hart 


_ nst 
:ipghls private 
atda*s bhf the ojfiidldl lipohf hud that con- ' 

W?|ld« isrdiA, ajr of the public 

... 

r’har- 

KllenpG^tfgU ob^ctygd, .' ** 'there was no 
oUig^ticfn^oii iiim as'^^itninissary to sup- 
ply^ t dp say if, .^i3lsf net a very bapev 

djent ihlng ep Jtl^e; pm pi general Harris : 
lyk j^iig .9l'sd‘orlf OTS‘ private proper- 
•5- n^dy ^uld eii^ivejrt it to his own 
^;iyjith6nt Midbfi. HjMt's consent/ 


tut Bosanquet said, 
. , — I contend that 
»5b By but that Major 
i^briiigiiig it ou thebPohs, 
■ .as if Major Hart 
l^rn at Madras or aUjr 
lublie/* What did 
IdVhc sajr that^ 



Supposing then It Was necessary as a 
matter of expediency/ to take this gi'alu 
by force from Major Hart, still Major 
Hart had a light to have a judicial 
decision upon his claim ; hut upon tlie 
questioh, of compensatioti coming to 
be considered, tlie court of directors 
said, “ we alone arc to decide upon it,’** 
They did not offer to refer the ques- 
tion to the decision of a court of justice / 
and therefore by their own conduct they^ 
subjected them.sclves to the interference 
of the board of control, by dictating, as 
the directors did, that ^Jajor Hart was in. 
the situation of any other vender of gootU 
for the jscrylce of the Company. The. di- 
rectors had contented themselves with 
standing apbii the ground which their 
leurned, counsel iiad taken, who declared 
it to be their opinion, that Major Hart 
was precisely in tbe same sit uiitiou as any 
other private vernier would be. As an 
abstract question of law, therefore, he (Mr. 
K.) cotdd not help thinking that the law 
was against the directors : but then lie wao 
free to sny that tliteraitd all other such con- 
structions of ati act of parliainentleadingto 
such a result as they did, were such as tide 
court ought to resist. He was only sorry 
that this construction was not resisted in 
a more powerful manner ; and he cPiild 
not but think, that if the court of pro- 
prietors had been consulted, and that d 
statement had been made to them of su(iU 
a power being lodged in the board of con- 
trol, the public would have gone with (lie 
court in a petition. to parliament to reme- 
dy the evU complarlied of. But not hiv- 
ing done so, he was incTined (o think that 
the dirqdtors cobsidcred. themselves as- 
concluded by preqeding; acts of the board 
of and that they had tib tlght^o 

any sympathy from 'fhh. public. With 
these obse^atlons, the hon. gentleaKui 
concluded by sunportlng the motibb/' ' ‘ 
Mr. hnpeif said, it Whs with greab ittt*' 
willingness' that be now rose to addl^ 
the court upon a question with i^&pect-tb 
which he had coUfideutly anticipated «a 
uhanlmous conclusion. * UtidOubtcdJy he 
should have sat a silent auditor of this 
discussion, had it not beCii for the most 
extraordinary speech wtikli had just bi^ 
delivered by the lidti. geutlenmn Wbor 
spoke lifst ‘ ’and; trlfidh ' he ^cmfrssed lui^ 
palSK^ every thlug^he had i^er heard frt||ii« 
a'^'gduifll^sdi ^^rOttsSiUg him^ 16 tw in 
favour Hwtiim* 
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Every word* of that speech seei]|ie4 tp .bb 
in direct oppositloo to the motioti .of the 
hoo. gentleman who had bropght forward 
the question. It was very trqe that ttie 
miiss of papers before the epurt, were 
«uclii and their contents so multi farlous^ 
'tiiat witliout a specific notice of what was 
the subject for the immediate considera- 
tion of the court, they might have been 
wandering in a sea of discussion, without 
any chance of coming to an unanimous 
opinion. Therefore it was important for 
: tie court to be informed that they were 
met merely to consider the conduct of the 
court of directors iu op[iosijig the autho- 
•ri|y that was attempted to be exercised 
over them for so considerable a length of 
time*. by tlie board of control; and af- 
^erwardsiu apf)caluigtu the privy council. 
If on ibis occasion, lifinorable gentlemen 
had confined themselves to these points, 
he was almost. convinced that.the proprie- 
tors would have been much earlier dis- 
missed ; for it was impossible to say niucli 
iipop such a subject. |ii the few words 
I'.e should offer to the court, lie would cu- 
dcavour to confine himself strictly to the 
point in. discussion. In considering the 
conduct.of the court of directors, it was 
not at all necessary, however the court, 
might approve of it, that they should 
condemn the conduct of any parties. . It 
was not because the directors. liad bccii in 
tjjo riglit, that therefore Major Hart was 
necessarily iu the wrong (—it did not per 
ccssarily follow, that the hoai’d of con- 
trol and the privy council were in the 
wrong, because the court of directors had 
done their duty, 'j'hc court should t^- 
collccC that they were not now called upon 
10 consider the conduct of any of these 
persons ; and tliat the only question tor 
them to decide was, whether, upon the 
state of facts disclosed in the papers be- 
fore the court, the line of conduct which 
the court of directors had adopted, was 
iich as they were iu duty bound to ob- 
serve in tlicir transactions with the bonrd 
of control. Upon all .other points he 
should eitpi^sly avoid saying any thing. 
With ^|icct to Major Hart, the p^j^’S 
relative t(»Jiis case w’cre icertaluly yoluiuL- 
nous;. and if it should be at any time the 
wish of Miyor Hart to bring his case before 
tlie court, he (Mr^l.) pledged himself to 
make .himself acquainted with the whole 
of that gentleman's case, to give it au un- 
biassed coiisideraUon, and an unbiassed 
vote, upon whatever proposition might he 
founded thereon. But he must think 
it would be .extremely iiijudicioiis in the 
friends of Major Hart to attempt to mix 
up ids case with the present question ; 
first, because it was wholly unoounected 
with ii; and, secondly, because it was 
placing MaJor;Hait iu a very uu^wupd and 
^^^AflUpegble ajtvatioo, u l»v 


strume^tj.^jf ^h«ft tqmed, put to b# tl?e 
tiau^b otji very i^rfbua kituck imon tbje 

and, al- 
though, ,was npt tersohat,ry qcqualnfqd 
with Mmoir Hart, and .cb^ijid' qbtcall kim- 
self hismqnd, lie was of opinion that tke 
friends of Major Hart shpuld abst^n es- 
pecially from jnlroducjiik ht? He 

admitted that it y^ai, impb’sibteTpr |(lic 
court of . (Iii*ectors to np|ikd^tiicii‘ hu- 
(lerstood litre, in the kin^^heiich, or be- 
fore t'lc privy council, without layjng lic-^ 
fore those Iribuiials Major Hart's* c^e ;' 
blit still the merits of that case %vcre 
wholly distiQCt from t}ic merits of the 
case of the directors jii opposing Uie con- 
duct of the board of cantfOl on this 
occasion. 

The worthy and honorable propriPtp^ 
who 'spoke last, secmeil to be'ktrju^ly 
puzzled to kim\V .whqt was th(r qiiestidn fik ^ 
dispute .?^wnether it yvhd 4 dptniner^ 
question, a military ^lipstlbq^ or iidy 
q.uq3tipii ? It kpp^^ .tp^hl'ni (Mr.. 
Itqpey)., upon , nf the cir- 

cunv»tpiieesoTtiie easp, that ncthing ^hljl 
be more cleqr thap iiifekdcd 

to lie .agitated. .The fjiftits py. tlie^'casn 
were tliesc • “ / .? i r • r, 

.Ip the year IW, 

riugapataai/ it w^as dlScp'n^rcd.that^thefw 
was {i.fiUnihP in the t ainp tyhicU tbrekfe li-i J 
ed nil the bperatjPns pf tie army Mttra' 
total failure. , ybder these cireuinslSmk 
it WHS stated to the comtaaiidier-iD-bmef, . 
from M;d<)r Hart, that he himself waS in 
possession of a large quantity pf grain, 
which iniglU bP j^nverted to the Use. df 
the qriny. Uirjd H.n^s immcdlatei^ di- 
rected that it .should be eouvertet! to the ^ 
usepf^thc arrpy« fwd aftervv.vd? 
pute arose, hqtwGeii the Ea^-jrndiaj|2pmr,' 
paiiy afid Minor Hart, how this ^^in 
should he paid for, i ord^ 'J) 

. Tlie C/iair/n^k. t .beg the hoo. jp^- 
prietor vyill pQt to into the story of $iajbr*' 
Hai;t. {Hear / hejir • • idugh) . 

Mr. Impffji s*d(I, he )yas not going Into 
the case pf Major Hart; bu^ po.wks 
anxious , that the nature of theoiidstion 
which the court of directors had brought 
before the court pf kipg's-betteh.anil the 
privy council, should be dj;itinctly uodeirf 
stood, because lie eppreiieiidea tiigt tbti 
nature of the, question submitted to those 
tribunals should neqesimfily ^ ^ 

cbnsideiing the conduct of the coiiit 
directors ; he jShouid therefore 
to observe upon this as a common aifis 
between private individuals, and.c^&sraim 
the government of the country |?mply;^ln; 
the character of a private' 

Looking at .this then, .In tlmt 
view, it migbt .be coq^hlevfd.a ,sbM«i' 
for diBcussipi) fa, a 

t \5> n pi trespnstf»(t^-i4whtbp. determineq 

br . Jw of ^ 9ut,;iu .tk. 
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course of this dispute^ the board of con- 
trol took upjcm vUiekisefM'tt (|ee]4c}ttie 
c uiistioni ; fbi^ they ibOT advW kh orcler fo 
i^e court' of directors to'.|rat|spdr f <1<%^ 
p^tch to India, by wliicli the government 
abroad was directed to pay Major Hart 
after a certain rate. Mt suggested Itself 
Immediately to the court of dii^Ctors, 
tliat ii^tliis tla* hoard of control wei^ ex- 
ceeding their powers • tfiat they Were di- 
i^ing the disposition of the Company's 
money, without any authority so to do. 
Accordingly, the (firectors took legal opi- 
nions upon the case, and consulted some 
dt the most eminent men iu the profes- 
sion of the law; amongst whom were 
Rlr Samuel Shepherd, Sir SnmUel lio- 
milly, and Sir Arthur Piggot ; and from 
the consideration' which those distinguish- 
ed lunilnavles of the law gave to the ques- 
tion, they were cledrly of opinion,' that 
the court of directors were right, and the 
board of control wroitg. Under those 
circumstances he would put It to the ooort 
of proprietors/ whether it was ‘possible 
ibr the dii'cctors to have pUrStied 'miy 
tother conduct than that which they hiid 
■adopted ? If the proprietors wetis of >Dpi- 
uloti, Uiat the power of the Coihpkffy was 
not worth contending for, tlitv natural 
consequence iiuiht be, that they would 
think the directors had done wrong i but 
if they thought that it toes worth con- 
tending for, and that the directors ought 
to have gone on still fuither to resist the 
power of tlie board of control, then tlK'y 
must accede to the motion now proposed 
for approving their conduct. If it were 
the ophiioii, as it api)eared to be, of sonic 
gentlemen In the court, that the Company 
ought' to have resisted, without even 'coii- 
softiiig any legal authorities iqion the 
subject, A/ortii fU with the eircuinslaiicc 
Of their being backed by the first l^al 
advice in the couiilry, it was quite im- 
possible for any mail to say that the di- 
rectors had not done their duty in ad* 
vpcatlrig and defending the lights of the 
Cdinpaiiy. He would make one obsen’a- 
tlon more. It was very much to he la- 
mented that such a contest iiad arisen at 
all, between the directors and tlie board 
of control. He should not attempt to dx 
the blame either upon the living -or the 
dead ; but the papers being now laid be- 
fore the court, they niiist lead to a very 
impottaht coiisideiUtlon ; namely, what 
might be the consequeuee of the decision 
bf the privy council, The consideration 
wbichr he ha«l given to those papers in- 
duced him to think that this ■ question 
jcould never be again drawn into precedent. 
It was highly probable at least that it 
could not be drawn into precedent. There 
yvas tmdottbteiny ft' difference of opinion 
on tliiil- subjects but, for hiepdrt, 'heWd 
]^6t think if nt all likely that entail iBieage^ 


would ever arjse again. In all events, he 
could npt toO«^|ly e|pres$ his opinion, 
that ItTWouhr De uniSrtiihately the duty, 
and c^rtai^jthe interest of the East- 
India'Ccimpany, to apply to parliament 
fur an alteration of those clauses of the 
aet, by virtue of ^ which the board of con- 
trol had assumed’-the* power which they 
lioW daidtefl a right to exercise ; for he 
Was quite ConviifcM Hi his uww mind, 
that it never thC lAtefitkfn of the le- 
gislaltire, in any way* ' whatever, to give 
that board a-coCtbol dVer life put-Se Of the 
Company ; and i#it 'were attempted- to be 
establislicd by the iaW ' of the fifed^' as it 
at'prcseut existed,- he hoped' trOsted 
the Katit-hklia Company wOtildwbve^ be 
contented to acquiesce in tueh a'eoiistruc- 
tvo n , w i t hou t tlie' delibef ate aiftahOri ty of 
parliametif for saying that they sliould be 
subject to such a control. With thdse 
observations he •Should conclude by voting 
mok 'Cordially in favour of thb motion 
for thauking the eouit of dir^tors< ' 

■ 'Mr; Iffoworth ferdji it .was juitC unne- 
cessary ftnr Min lb ttb'Ulde the cohrt with 
’ aiiy irfemarltis*by waypf rtply. He shpidd 
'‘oiiiy b.h^dfVe; that*, although , his hohor- 
■ able fri^dS whd had sptikcti in this de- 
base. Had differed from him in many 
lioUits, ^drthey sCemi^^to concur with 
Hl|ii in. many others, and particularly as 
to the question hf poWC'i* ; and' ‘ therefore 
cbncltnling thatte should have their sup- 
port hi the qui^tion which he had sub- 
lilitted ^(Vl^he cQiirt, he should not trouble 
the proprietors with aiiy further observa- 
timis- The hpn. and learned proprietor, 
who Imd just Sat down/had certainly 
sugge.s'tcd obscnmtlons which were well 
deserving attention; and he (Mr. H.), 
for one, felt obliged to him for these olf- 
siervations ; he thought, however, it would 
have been well for the lion, and learned 
gentleman to abstain fnun at all mention- 
ing the tiain^ of Major Hart. 

Mr. /rfz;7cv, iq explanation, said, that 
he had only raciitioned the naroe of Major 
Hirt as connected with the question under 
discussion, but that he had cautiously 
abstained from saying any thing uppn the 
merits qf that gentleman’s case. 

The quesuoD was then put by thetahair- 
mau, and was carried unanimously. . . 

WIHTER-SHIPS, 

. Mr. Lowndes gave notice that lie should, 
at the next general courts move, ** that a 
certain number of writeivships be at the 
disposal of honorable and indepcodent 
characters, who had contributed by their 
coaductin the court of. proprietors to adr 
vanoe the interfsia of- tiie Company/* 

- fbe Court 
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Chinese Calendar^ V^th Jnlff^ 

\ wrote to -you j[a8t|in;ov<r,wet weather, 
iiow. much so you <iiuiy coiijecUire, when 
tweiity*four inches liad falleii Uurin;; Che 
thirteen preceding da)'9. These rains have 
daitti^'d luany of our walls, wliich ^‘e 
principally huilt of earth, and several of 
tfieni* aiul ssotiie houses have fallen, and 
the /ace of , the ground is at present only 
gravel, Uie batter soil being washed awity. 

, In digging the foundation for the build* 
ing of the rooms ac Canton, a large quan - 
tity, perhaps twenty pecaU of sulphur has 
h^u discovered at some depth ; near it 
was found a Chinese anchor and some 
wood } it is* most probable a boat with 
this article had been , suoJt in the river, 
whudi then ran under where the factory 
now stands, ami having been built over 
has remained Utt’se liuhdfeil years. , 

Juljf 17, 18l4.-T-At TifSn, this day, 

1, was disturoed witli ^thc. knnelting of 
jqoiigs, and the liidgous noise of CUiuese 
music, as it is called ; upou iuquiriog the 
ciiusc of my servant, hU answer was, 

** Eateesuu,'V wliich.hee^pifAiu^^d hy prh* 
ducing an almanac, and I then discovered 
he meant an eclipse ; ipr though they can 
calculate the eclipses, they put them do,wn 
under the old story, of a dragon endea- 
Youriug to swallow the sun, 'This eclipse 
began about 2 h. 30 m. and ended about 
4 P. jVl.-, it was wicii us total ; the period of 
greatest darkness was about four minutes, 
aud tile middle, as near as 1 can jud^c, was 
3 h. .14 111 . apparent time ; during these 
few niiiuitcs only a ring of white light 
was visible round the edge of the moon, 
which the uuked eye could vipw w'ithout 
the least inconveuieme, and consequent- 
ly did not arise from any part of the sun's 
cliak, as the inptant the least potilou of 
that bccaine yisihle jt ^.l|bt out a blaze of 
light much tpo tu'ilUant for the eye to 
bear 5 some of the stars were visible, 
the bats came out, and the small birds 
appeared lotally at'a loss h6w to conduct 
theiinrscives. : it was a most beautiful 
sigl’it. 

19tli. Arrived the Doris, having on 
boai'd a huujli;ed soldiers /or the gaiTison, 
and some slatfh. 

Deei 2L>-.For some days past wd have 
had a pkrciiig northerly wind, mal the 
thexmumeter kasvbeen down at pight to 
^4 and 35. > 

Tba ? 12tli f number •jof itbc Asiatic Re-, 
aeaipbeiuni^taibs eerydntnresti ng^essay ,. . 
h§. thq, 

Himelaya mounminjS;^(bWbifi^t{WrMlerj! 
'^;u:tjpulai:s^ and the posiUous on ivbicli 


they aiH? aulvaiiced, we refer, A stu*- 
pemloiis range of. sncli vast. elevatiomi, ex- 
jUmdiiig in aconUuucd.liue thrpugh more 
than two imiut.s of the coiiipHs-s visible 
lit clear weai lier . a.s «i line. of white .cliffs 
along the lioi izon at the dislanee . o( one 
liun&'cd and eighty ipilps, coi'civd wiCh 
everIa.Mtiug snows, and. which appem's, sta- 
tioned ill drciUT iiiiinensliy to.,sevqr the 
southern from, the northern nations, ..and 
preserve distinct those grand variations 
of iiatioual character ami circninstuiiccs 
which constitute the moral oiiichiuery of 
tlie history of so large a |)onion of the. 
spt'cies, the Tartar, aud the 11 indu, fa- 
mily ; can never be contemplated without 
atlveriing to the history of past a>;e.'$, qv 
without geiieratisg a ferviMit anticipation 
of the valuable ucK'.ossions, which, .by 
tlieir meaps, may be made to fiiocUrrn 
scieuces, or the. improwmeuL tiio^c na- 
tions, may ill future exp '.Tic II ee« ,>Tiie 
luoiuitaius mf huaU* ajrpciu; to be. not 
rnily the highest but certainLy- ,ihp ipost 
interesting iu the .liisttiry uf humiin^.ci- 
<vjlizaiioH, ' > 

. We extract the following, coiisidetvd as 
near approachc.s to the detcrininatiun of 
the height of soiiieof the inoreromarkable 
peaks ; , 

Dhinralugiriov Dholdsir \ yJsove . 
Gorakhpur, wiiicli i^ estimated to 

be 400 feet above the sea; . , 

.. Oa a iiieaii of two nearest obr' 
servutious and at the li)we.st C 0 Jii«r‘ , -r 

piiUiioii. English feet -2d452 

On a mean of three ohservations 

with middle refraction • • • • . 27677 

The whole lieiglit is inferred to 
be more .thiui 28,0UU feet ahove the 

level of tile .sea 

Above the sea at the lowest com- 

imtatjuii 26852 

YiWifmdvalAyi or JnmoutrS ; 
above the summit of Nagimgiiati, 

.wiiicli is estimated to he 5000 feet 

liigber than the sea 20B95 

Above the sea 25500 

A mountain supposed to be Ukni^ . 
hun: almve Cat'hmaudO, which 
appears by a haroipctricul laeasurerr 
ment to be at lei^t4600 feet higher ■ 

than the .sea ^ . . . . 2ai40 

Above the sea 24740 

. A.tnouii.taiii. not named, ohserv- . 
ed. from VilibJiit and JH*hpur^ , r - 
above Uohilkhaud, . w-liioh is estirr 
mated at- 5i)0 feet above the sea . 
o pf Qbaer%utioi»,4^t' f. 

i»,bQ|h igl»yppi|,d 22301,- . 

$4,4 \ -I*;* t f •Aitfi* 2226^ 

Above the sea 227158 
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A mountain not named, obseitved: 
from Ciil'hnujbidu, aiirl Hituated in 
the direetiQii. .r«f Ctilnitktiiravi i 
above the vaUey .of . 4fi00 

feet; higher lhan the aea :200Z5 

Above the nea' • • ^ 24625 

. Another near, it ; above ti»c val- *. . 

ley of N^pal 18662 

Above the sea i ^ • 23262 


.A tfiii'd jn its vicinity ; above the 


valley' of -Nepal 

Above llie sea 

18452 

23052 

Tumhekhdn 

/ yoy 
6488 

ijhisApdui 

6453 

(lumhara 

5043 

. Bhirbnndi ...*«• 

'5875 

SihudUot Valley. . • 

5711 

Cold Spring Vlusdpdnl 

5818 

City of Cnthmdndd « 

4784 

(By Trigonometrical iiieasurc- 
snent) (^'uulriigiri above Cathmau- 


dd 3682 feet, and above the sea- . . 

8466 

Balvhii 

8904 


Captain Froyrcnct has sailed from Tou- 
lon in the IJraiiia, with the intention of 
ciicumniungatiiig the glohc. The FieticU 
pa])in's relate, that sonio days after bis 
departiiroi it w’as (liscovercfl tliat Madame. 
F,. had (lisappeareui ; it subset|uei)tiy ap- 
peuifsi that she liatl contrived to elude the 
operation of the lavvAvhich forbids wotticu 
to cinbai'k on hoard a nufional ship with- 
out special antlioriry by convey ing herself 
on board her liusbaiid's vcbsci in miui's 
attire. . . 

IVl.- Girard, of the Institute has pul>* 
li shed Ml a treaii.se on tlie Vailey of Egypt, 
nti analysis of tlie nind of tlie Nile, so ce- 
lebrated by the fertility it coiiiinuiMcutes . 
to . the soil (if th^ conn tr>'. U appears 
from chcMiiiral /experiments niudo' by.iM. 
Itegnanlt, (liat of h huudreUiparts in < the 
mud, there are eleven of water, nine of 
carbon, sis of oxyde of iron, liiur of si-r 
lex, four of .civrbonnatu of magnesia, 
eighteen of carbonate of lima, and ..forty- 
eight of alunicn. Thg quantities pf. eilex. 
and alum vary according to tliu places 
where the mud ia taken: that .on the 
banks of the I'ivw. contains a great deal 
of sand, while in that nt a distance the ar- 
gil is almost pure. The abundance of .this - 
earth in the mud rcudorft.it proper for tlte 
purposes of the arte. They make excel- 
lent brick of it, and ya.«es of differeiit 
forms ; it enters into the fabrication of 
pipes ; ^le. glasS' makers employ it in the 
construction qf their furnaces ; .tlie iiihtt- 
bitants cover. tlieir houses with it, and 
also us 0 .it as a jiKinure. 

Tnrin,^t(g.'3»0 . — Count Cainille Boi*f 
gia,. a celebcatecf archaeologist,', is juas. 
dead in tbia eitVr tu titfi dqvi^^of.jii/rajsp. 
His widow will publish an important work 


which he hast left behind. He bad Keeitl- 
ed a coiisidemble tinSe iH Africa, and titi-* 
der the protection* of' the Itcy of 'AiuiS 
hud opportunities- of' making researchcir, ^ 
and taking plans of two Intiidrerl'ahd 
half^ruined to\vii» or villages, and had ob-- 
taiiied permisdonttooopythree Ara'^^^ ma« 
imscrijits^ in theHey*s oM^n'iihrkVy^ two of 
which' are wholly unknown in Kitropb. 

Atnong the offeeCs left by th s 4'htei>f^terf - 
l^Korncr, there are sereral ‘tiearly 

ready for press. This great : man itvad 
pnii tcd liOtlrrim since 1 774. Uisiaboum 
always hlppeared to him not sufficlcffitly 
matured; but his itisrructimis are sprhHtI 
over tiie world by thousands of sdioiors. ' 
His cabinet of miiierais, consisting of one 
hundred tliousand .spcciiiieim, hOS^ifecoine 
tire property of the Miucralogical Academy 
at Friebeig. ' ' 

A most valiiabie collectfon of Javan na^ 
taral history, birilft, auinials,. Uivast her- 
bai 7 , Ac. in addition to t tie minerals 
ineiitJoned in last number^ has also ^ we 
are how informed been , dcfiosiCed in the 
Hon. Cmupaiiy's Mnseiiui. The praise of 
securing to his cumstry the mciuis of lex** 
tending Our kuf>wl«ige m these Very inte- . 
resting aud useful tranches of mental euU * 
tivatioii belongs. to i^ir T, S. liatiOcs ; >Dr. 
Horsdeld, au Americau geiitlcQian, (hiuji ^ 
been for some years employed by the 
Dutdi, and nfterwiards the Fi'cnch go- 
vernment^ of the ^la.ud as protestor of 
natural history ; tills geiul6tiiau who was 
acltuifted by great ssenl for the nccnniplislH 
ment of tbo task Im had undertaken, oi| 

1 1ll! arrival of the British authority, : 
found himself not only ])atnih1eeil, but . 
poiverfully stiiuulaled by the perpetually > ' 
active * energies of ;thc J.ieut.' Governorji > ■ 
The iutcfitioD of developing atid present*^ 
iiig to Europenuisciesicc tho entire .aaud^ - 
ral history' Of’.Hiva,'wHS .wtoirihy’of -Sir 
Thomas, and vdithoiU doiib^hnd bem-'iwJ 
cowplisbedn in a ■maiinid’ deserving i the* 
tlianksof die learned ^of 'nil m.'ftioiM, ^tiad 
iiot-dlava biTu restored..' -Hut for this, .lrar’ * 
maiitty as well as* litexHtUruyMiiajy > Imta - 
long occasion for regset. \r; .if ‘ i ^ ‘ 

A Moorish Lord, itnrtied Sidi Ombatkv 
Ben-Bcy, hus arrivW lDParis,' Hctvaueli 
through £ur6pe to Infoitt and -teponttb 
his coantrynieii the result -Of. 'dlls disk 
coveries and U>arel». ’ ’ >1 r- - 

'fhe Rudsian * 

refitting at Spith0ad;i.tf(]r a ititiM*' 

the worlfh She arrived the other day^firaHp ' * 
Cronstadtv ? : - :<.t ; ' 

... .'j !i. :f ’ 

OlaSs Gerhard 

rDulce, has pnrchaMHf-ibif dur ttiHMfrsfty 
tfie^rnsfaole /Jicenoy hodif^ ^ 

MSS. coins. Oriental raritios^ ScCb of 
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Hue late VicO'CliauccUor Oiaiie Clcrliaiki 
Tychscri, as they were tlescnbcd io the' 
printed catalogties» for Ar price nd^icfai lias* 
been raised very high by an ‘ Uncomnioii 
competition. After sopacafiiiig -the du* 
plicates -and uther.useJess books, they 
WUl be to^tbe i^naot^t iposlE^'ity^ the or- 
tiameiit of thelibr9ry.^il^jro(A, 

An experiment wai lattfly ^'niade at 
PfirtsmcMith, oii^boarft 
Vf^elUekyi^ of- a iiewly.ittVedted"5>///io/y ’ 
wMdi is intetiitied tiy^te^ships trchxii a 
lauk-vesscU inste^iia' of ''pumptijr The 
iustrunient \fr9i fr/^hidter, dis- 
charged 7^^ tons fh^^ hoai , which Was 
coNsidAiXOi a most satisfdctbVHroof of itsf 
efScadous power. —4i"i8 the'ihvetrtlon of 
LiedU- Boilers. 

Pfltershnrg^ Au'i, I7.-r*In several go- 
veriinieiits of the lluss^aii^ £tupii:e> they 
«se with the greatest sucep^, against the 
bitedf a mad dog (a vei‘y frequent dis- 
aster ia India), the plant called Alhma 
Plantago, It cores not only persq^ns who 
use it iiiiTnediately. after being bitten, 
but even, tliose in whom the liydvophobia 
lias actiiaUy taken place. A partieniar 
account of it is to be found In the Me- 
moire of $he Economical SociHff here, 
part iii, book 8, page 22r» (of the year 
1809.)r— -Dwtc/i Papers lo Sept, 25, 
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cr-IJNA.. 

ttU^ dddressad ftp His Ereellmcp Ijord 
Amhsrst to the Emperor i>/ China, 
^ted Aueuitt iSi6. 

V Way it pFeast* your IVTajest)'. 

Hia Higliutp^s the IVhice Regent 
Jbtertajuiiig the highest veiif ration for 
your Imperial Majesty, ami being anxious* 
tu Improve the relations of amity that so 
lii^P)>ily subsisted between your ilhistrioua 
father Kien Lung, anti his venerable pa- 
rent,, has (leputetl me as his royal ainbas- 
to your Imperial Court, that 1 might 
in person these sentiments 
of his veneration ami regard. 

The great afiairs of empires being best 
' conduct ed by precedent, bis Royal lliah- 
neSH iiistructetl me to approach your Im- 
perial ^iresence with the suine outward 
expressions of respect that wore received 
by your dignihed father Kien 'Lung, from 
the former Kiiglish amhaiisador Lord Ma- 
o^tney, that is to say, to kuOel upon one 
kiiec^ and to bow the lii aii, repeating this 
'be number of titnes deettied 
^ost. rcspeciful. I beg leave to represent, 
tb'at tins particular demonstration of ve- 
ueratioii from Knglish anihussadors, is 
only manilested towards your Imperial 
IVIajesty, and that 1 shall consider it the 
most fortunate circumstanee of niy life to 
be.'euabled thus to shew my profound de- 
vbtiQU.to the most potent Lmperor in the 
ujoiyerse. I venture to hope that your 
liiipqrial Majesty tvill graciously consider 
tbo: necessity of niy obeying the com- 
mands of my sovereign, and vouchsafe to 
admii mV to your Inrperial presence, that 
J oiay deliver the letter With which 1 am 
charged by Ills Royal liighuess the Prince 
Begeut. 

CALCUTl'A. 

March — Previously to resuming our 

nairativc of the operations of tli.c army be- 
fore Hatrass, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words regarding the fort and Kuttru, 
their relative situation to each other. 
The fort is in form almost au oblong ; its 
diameter running nearly from west 
set eaH; mensnres sixteen hundred 
yyvpds round the glacis.. Tbe ditdi is a 
•lliindred and twenty feet ^idci and cigbty- 

* Propped alteration by the'Cljineae, and final< 
ly^adoMed: " To Mnffrm the frlt^dthip wlifeh 
potir'illSi|irl6ii» ftiibcr, Kien Lung, .manifested 
lOwaid* the King, of England,** 

. t This leu^ e« fs wcU kaewn, \he ambauador 
nas prevenltdaelWerln'g in Ip^fion' Oh aiccouHt of 
tOp^oriii tue Tartar ceremonv of 'the 
Ko Too> mjnnwotrjjwtia JeitJSf . byr^Ard 
Amnertt to the Prince Regent .detiring iMm t'> 
kciid go more tmbsMlef tv tbt Cflsitiarehipirv# 


Are feet di^p. ‘ Tbe body of the place iu 
self about Ave hnndbii^ by four hun. 
dred yardiii. Iu some [||a<^ the tcara is 
pei^ndlt^lar and in othexs it has been 
excavated, so. as tjo forth exf enslave sub- 
ternmeous dwHlifigs,wUh iviudqws opei%> 
ing into the bodyof .rhe ditdi ; thitlier 
fhe Rsjab/s family frequently retire diiriqg 
the hot season tb' avoid the inclemencies 
of the breather. Tliere are twenty circu- 
lar bastions in the square. Tlie plaii bcr 
fore us has AVc on a sldfe. Out^id^ the 
ditcii the ground Is irregular j wit|i here 
and there deep excavations ; and is idter* 
spersed with lime kilns, villages, atid 
topes. The Kuttm lies west and by north 
of tbe fort ; about seven hundred' and ten 
yards distant. "We have already describ- 
ed it tu be an obhHkg square, Ave hundred 
by four hundred and eighty, with nine 
circular bastions. Previoiisly to the bpcii- 
ing'of the batteries, the line was' encamp- 
ed aliqut- one milt west 6f the Kntfru. 
The trodps were SO disposed as to invest 
the fort by a cordtn of nearly eight miles. 
His Majesty's 8tli DfagOOns occupied a 
position to the soithward of the Kuttru, 
ahd the Horse Artillery a post consider-* 
aldy in advance in the same line. His 
Majesty's 24Jh Dltguons were placed on 
the- nortii side, about midway between 
tlie fort and Kuttru. The yth Native Ca^ 
valry were encamped at some distance 
cast of the fort : and the iiTeguIar hdrso 
ill two bodies to their right ami left. The 
batteries which had been constructed du.- 
ring the 21st, opened at eleven A. M. dt 
the 22(1 on the right and left bastions of 
the western face of the Kuttru ; tvhilst a 
mortar batteiy and the rocket brigade be- 
gan to play upon its centre. The nurfli- 
ivcst battery of three 18-pouhdcrs, tha 
western of three 18-pounders, to which 
two 24'pounder3 were added during the 
following night ; and tile southwest of 
three 24-poundel'8, distant from three 
hundred to three hundred and Afty yards 
from the wall. 

Ajareh 15, 1817.— 'Fhc Dawk of the 
3d' Instant from Hatrass has furnished ns 
with some further particularg relatWe to 
the capture of that fort, which we Jose 
no time in laying before out reaiders. 

About 5 o'clock on the 2d, the groirod 
surrounding the fort was dreadAxUy sha- 
ken by the tremendoub expfosion of the 
enemy's magazine, said to contain seve- 
ral thousand inaumls of gunpowder ;* 
blowing Into the ..air two hundred nien, 
eighty horses, and a mat number of 
bidldiugs. 'The clouds of dost 8ttd:smoke 
Ihlereepfed the sight fbr sbme txi^t^> 
'^^t^iiotwfthstaxxdfiig the 
this dreadw event the people ht tno 
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fort i^tinued the fire. The morturs Maivf of dispatche, froftt theJ.Urqi^ 
kept ip an incessant bombardtiieiit, tlie Hastings, aimouncing another Mahratu 
trcMhes being carried wit"' ' ‘ ‘ 

paces of the crest oilitlv 

twelve o’clock at night, wiieii Dyarana 
with a few chosea ]\or&Qmen« 
from the for^ 
resolution 
he o 


IC — -ri — 

V -wacw aud the deploying of immense Mah- 
lintish domains, 
ritiOp* iias within these tew days pnxlnced a ge- 
«ut.. ncral sensation of anxiety, and among the 

tort Wfitnoiii Mitmiacinx*W‘ families related to the East, feelings of the 

S iivwtpatofalwspew. From what source 

mhoslr^l 4§isiWj!r the rumomrpriginuted, or what t^rutU Oiei-e 

may be in the atateniAt we know imt, 
but we have been assured that no such 

'u'qh -K.trwi rfnrtrtivod at' thtt 


or our meii . ameL-,, ,, .. 

screrat; privates . . Jh th^ , • 

tiiiieV 'our 3epdy.s stornied 
inai^pf byarani’s people werCLjSDic4p itt’ 
attempting to force their way t^rougli bur. 
troops. The absence pf , 
proved a signal to the garrison to jilunder 
the’jVeaUh ahif property of theClnef, and 
they had' loaded ih'eihsclves with about 
dfty.thpiisahd, nipce.s, which, were taken, 
frop^ the pri.soners, on gur. getting pos- 
session, The scenes which the. fort pre-. 
sentod the following inovmng are stated 
to ■ be of . the . Hio.st dreadful description. 
The^fp.und vva.s, covered with the dying 
dnd .thC deaA,-rdissevered limbs of horses 
;\nd men were fouud,sticking through the. 



not bcgii perforated by the sheUs. An- 
other magazine had been struck* b»it did 
nofc explode, (t U said .that two thun-f 
sand rounds of shells were .fired daring 
the boinbardmeut. Which lasted fifteen 
hours. The manner in whicli it was con- 
ducted, i.s .said to reflect I he highe.st cre- 
dit on our engineer officers. No money 
had yet been found in the fort, probably 
the whole had been buried. ■ There was 
gunpowder, aud also grain .in abun- 
dance. 

The fort is considered to be stronger 
than, that of Bhurtporc ; tho explosion 
has done very little damage to . tUv out- 
works. The Dewaii has beqn taHf n pr-ir 
prner, and accordiugto his account- there 
W ere pn tlic morning of tin* ‘,id. net'iwor^ 
than one thousand foui* Imndred and fifty 
persons in the fort, .pf. whpm, wi^b 
t he, pxf cpt ion of. one were figbtr 

ing "men. Dyaram, his twu spo 8 ,.;.pnd 
abmn forty of the harBem|?o,..w|iQ’t*S’ 
cap^^ with him, wel«. ,sp cpmpletplj 
c.lWiWJl-.tH nrmour, that pur itroops could 

intdcenpiinprcssionon theui. 

Thie-nj^^rning hitelligeuce was received 
by government of the surrender of .Moor- 
nan, Vnd ijlhp 'jcomplete submle^on ot 
Hhngwuut Sing, -fjic proprietor of that 
fort, . ■.;! ^ • '■ ■ 


ntfMd^W 

The 

nsser^ion ot tlm^atajprmingintfpagWp* 
that'Capt;.HaU>her 

Asiatic , •: I* 


out we nine ,..-,7... w» — 

communication has been received at the 
E House. We print below fe|| 

tracts from the Ma-lras Courier, 27 th MajT 
liw^nnd aprivatc letter from Madras witli; 
wlritdi wchave been favored, wherein, very 
pnibabV, all' tliat has transpired to that 
date , is related. Certainly .there codd 
be but litile expectation in the Madras^ 
Government of a rising storm, \ylien Sir 
.Ibhii Malcolm, erroneously stated in the 
daily papers to have taken the com maud, 
of the Madras aimy, actu dly appears to 
liave obtained leave of absenci^ for three 
months, and to have sailed tor Bengal. 

^Uc announcement of a Mahratta war, 
had we liuleed that duly to perform, we 
.should feel to be the most solemn duty 
- - ' * * - ice we com- 

JouriVilistsT* 
the infonmi- 

tiou we could procure, ainl wc assure^ 
them, that it sbiill be ever our senpUs 
study to preserve our columns free from 
unfomideil rumouis, in matters so intU 
inately confemiiig the best ties of our na? 
lure as the drawing of the swonl. Far be 
from us all trifling with feelings loo sa- 
cred to be in any nmiecessary measure 
placed in siwpcusc, by asiliy ami prciimluve 
anniiiiciation of such alarming and imr 
portaiit state news. We also vemailv 
with regret riie view of Ihp 
which is usually taken in thb public 
prints, as being wide of tlV«^‘ 
aiidtehdiug to no discoverable good piir- 
p.,4i».’ Aciiuainted as history has made us 
with the origin of Maliraita power, and 
the principles which operated to tliecohe- 
y\ou of that political body, we have never 
indulged surprise at tlie cnuiiiiued succes- 
sion of ’intrigues, trcachlrles, and plun- 
derings, whirh have rendered the faith of 
H Mahratta a Uye word throughout Iiidta. 
So well aware, liulccil, ^te most people ot 
tlieir disposition to indulge in a thievraU 
war of plvindfring, that Whilst our hidiaii 
govenimeiii was involved in the late Nqwll 
contest, a rumour was spread that Sh^a 
and ttolkar were in arms, and we 
recollect the mVsgiviiig dread dvidwttly 
impres.'jed on the public mi»d- 
atiVays.iiki^ oiir efforts to prgpjig?!fe.;a 
just .collection 6i the political 
of the native -piwevs, by gwmg 

’*^trlictVTroin''tbc ' Akbars of the .seyeial 
^ lUvIe to 

Kaysolvw, ‘hot we, sliouM, drsist freui the 

Voi. tv. 3 Y. 
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rolatibfi of such t^ifteiiiptible skirmishes 
and low court intrigues, were wc not con- 
fident of its absolute necessity. Past 
events,, eveii in the'Bntlsh senate, have 
justified us in cravihg attention to these 
Wars and fightings^ jn thp apparent 
causes hidct'd resouibliiig the ajquabbU-s of 
children, but inahift^tiiig siich a dctcr- 
inined delight iii bloodshed, such a ruling 
by tfie terror of the sword, that it is ifii- 
pjqssible to describe the native chiefs more 
justly than as so mdhy caiitains of ban- 
;|litti, the relation of the events of wliose 
unsiable authority more resembles a jour- 
nal uftiu: sliaiublcs, where manisslaugh- 
.terul to his bad passions, than theliistory 
bf the government of rational beings, in- 
stituted to ensure the purposes of justice 
find the peace of the subject. In the coin- 
niotioiis wliicli they excite, every outrage is 
practised which liuinaii nature can sutler or 
incarnate devils can infiicC. When the 
CowiiS are burnt, and tlie coimtry ravaged, 
the iniscliief has not stopped ; the inha- 
bitants are lianletied and given up to 
cruelly and injustice, where cruelly reigns 
ithd no justice can be procured, it is a 
most awful fact that the general mass of 
the population arc in constant readiness 
for marauding .expeditions of all com- 
plexions and motives, coticcrniiig (Kiliiics 
•r the police, from the gang of decoits or 
tiic Pindari bainl to the nobler game of 
j^uthciuicatctl war. Stigmatised as their 
liudives may have been, we do not scruple 
to afllrm, that in each unhappy season when 
the British governments of India have been 
. .cimipclled to «Iraw the sword against tlie 
. neighbouring states, it has uniformly, from 
•the comnieiicemeut of the history of Bri- 
tish Asia, been the obvious duty imposed 
t^pou them by the obligation of protecting 
. the interests of their country, and the 
peaceful dwellings of their .subjects. 
^J'hc.re. is, wc appreliciid,every reason to 
doubt that a war has broken out with the 
. Mahratta clueftaius,* although the pro- 
bahiiity of such an occurrence alone con- 
sidcred, we cannot assert that wc did 
ttot expect it. U appeiU'Sto us highly pro- 
bable that the devas tat ions of the Pitidari 
^ bauds haring succeeded to a greater extent 
; thjui many might have supposed, theiilah- 
. ratta ciiicfs might imagine that they could 
.proceed openly in their own name, with 
e«|uaL iinpunity, .^ud ' a wider sweep 
.^pf accumulated spoil. It is not at 
, litikprobablc that, cooped in among 
thfiins^ivcs, as they arc, by the Bri- 
.^h •frautier, their military retainers 
^flight uo dpugcr be able to endure an un- 
. -warlike listl^ssness, a feeling, the Qoii- 
:',fp(iqencefl |if which it would ^ their first 
joqilcefa to avert from themselves ^ So that 
. tlM! cirpujnstaoees of tlieir social coinpact, 
if it can so be called, might compel them to 
the tremendous hazard of cnppunieri iig the 

• > See «H itiif 1tthraaa«, VdI. 1/ 

p. ess- 


strengib of t^e British government. We 
must not stiip out of our province, but 
we 'caiiiiot help asking every impartial 
niati, would it not be albigether for the 
happiness of the myriads of their subjects^ 
wefe these men, 'who consider it a glory 
td lie ever plotting commotions and the 
shedding or human b1ood> disabled, and 
the ifbii macc wrenched from them ? 

. Kluch blame has been anticipated urduc 
to the India goyehiinent for being impre- 
cated for the attack of the Mahratta 
pittwers ; so wide of fact is this iiisi- 
iiuatiou, that at this moment, so licavy is 
tile expense of the military foice kept in 
readiness, that the bursting out of the 
storm at once were far more desirable 
to the Company's treasury than the drain- 
ing cfTccfs of an armed pence. 

We copy the following, account of the 
progress of the iiisuirectiuii in Cuttack 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette, 
per the Madras Courier, an indistinct and 
magnified rumour of which has not a lit- 
tle assisted to create alariis'. No doubt 
was entertainctl that on the arrival of the 
reinforcements on Ihcir way to flic dis- 
turbed districts, tranquillity would be im- 
mediately restored. Major-General Ga- 
briel Martindell lias been appointed to 
command in Cuttack, and was about to 
proceed imniecliatcly to that quarter. 

.'fpril ‘24. — ^The 1st battalion of the 
l8rh regiment wlikh marched from Cut- 
tack on the 10 th to Khoordali, under Cap- 
tain l^c Fevre, would in its progress pasK. 
thi'Ou;gh Goiigparali, where Lieut. Farl^ 
was killed, and tve trust that the conduct 
of the inhabitants on that unhappy occa- 
sion will not escape unpunished. The 
magistrate has proclaimed martial law iii 
Klioordah. Fvery thing was quiet at Puo- 
,ree on the lOtli, Uie march of Cnpiain Lc 
Fevre having drawn the insurgents from 
that neighbourhood, The disturbance 
docs not extend beyond Khoordali, Lani- 
balec and Koordysc. Letters of the 14th 
mention that six companies and two guns- 
were expected from Midnaporc, and a de- 
tachuicnt of Bohilla horse had been di- 
rected to inarch to assist in quelling the 
iusurrcctioii and cst^lishing tranquillity. 

We have already observed that the Ra- 
jah of Khoordali, Mukdond Deo, is tlie 
high priest of the temple of Jaggernaudi 
he is also the keeper of the wanlrobh of 
the idol. We understand that soon after 
the conquest of Cuttack the purguniiah of 
Khoordali was remarkable for its disalfec** 
tiou and hostility to the liritisli govern- 
ment, and fell into such a siafe of revolt 
and confusion that ijt was yoiiin! necessary, 
for the purpose of aceiirihg' tranquillity at 
the tim*;, to- talte cliaigc of the person of 
.the riyah, tlici^ P.youqg man, and retain 
jiliii in cqs,fb(.i,y.at MidnaiH^^^^^ — his name 
ana Inllj^cqce 'havi^,VWm^ he was’ a* 
Jarge, served fd*. feeler ami increase the 
resisnince of 7iis {licqirc. AfteV all ojipd- 
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sitiota had been subdnpd^ and on the eman- 
elation of the rajah from restraint, the 
liberality of Kovcrimitnt was strongly 
shewn in restoring him to his her^ditaiy 
functions in the temple; but as there 
might liave been gfcat danger in reconi> 
milting to him tl>i^ management and con- 
trol of the pnrguiinah' of Koordaii, so re- 
^ntly the scene of iuniult and disaffec- 
tion, he was allowed a Malik ami of tiveii- 
ty-fiaur per cent. 'which is more than dou- 
ble the amount given in ordinary cases, 
and further to testify the consideration 
and indulgence of government, he was 
periuiKed to hold the Talook of Laniha- 
iee. Ill the recent transactions the mul- 
titude ►eeiiJ to have been hurried oij by 
revenge, and the expeetatiuu of re-esta- 
blishing tlic rajah in )ii$ ancient rights, as 
private property does not appear to have 
heen touched. 

Siiipe the above was written we have 
received fiirtlier accounts from Cuttack 
to the Ifith. It appears that Captain 
Wnllingtoii had fortified Mr. Husby’s 
hungalow at .Taggeriiath, and liad sur- 
rounded his little camp by a mud 
wall about seven feet lii^di. l^o had 
llirowii out wickets on every side, and 
was well prepared against any attack. 
The party, .iicludiiig favil servants, po- 
lice odicey^, caiiip followers, and domes- 
tics, was very inconsiilei able, and tliey 
bad with Ihcia about .50,000 rupees of 
public trLa,^ure. On the l.‘UIi, several 
columns of tjieinsuigenls rushed forw^ards 
to altaeU Fort Bushy, hut they were soon 
oblig(‘d to retire with some loss. 'Picy 
Ijovvevcr made another attempt, le<l on 
by the sou of the Dewan of fh;j Khoordali 
Bajali, armed with two large jiujals, 
luatclilocks, bow’s and arrows, uiui 
bamboos. In this rencoptre, having lost 
seventeen in kiocd ami about one hundred 
w'ouiidcd, they again precipitately retired, 
and were pursu^il by Lieut. Patterson to 
file skirts of the town. Six were taken 
prisoners, from whose depositions it 
would appear that the Rajah is the main 
S))ring of the dis'turbanee. The carriages 
of flic jinjals were left behind. 

Jugbuiidoo being infonned of the dis- 
comfiture of the parties which had pro- 
.eeeded against Captain Wallingtou’ft force, 
immediately |)hsIiccI on to Jaggeriiafh at 
the Ikcad of thousands of ipsurgeuts. It 
appears that a great quantity of anus had 
been concealed at Pooree, which were 
now distributed to the rabble, who hav- 
iug surrounded Fort. Busby and placed 
pickets ill every direction, bygan to erect a 
battery with two great guils. The daring 
leader, ilu.shed with his .''iiccess, hjid ta- 
ken possession of the coIlet ipr’s .Cylcher- 
ry, ami ww levying contributions on fhe 
pilgrims. Captkin Walllngton , believiiijg 
U iuipos.sible wlili his sm^l force to 
ni4^ any iiDpi‘cs9ion,pu ^.ndnierous and 


formidable a multitude;, thought it pru- 
dent to refire with tjie treasure under his 
charge. He inarched gff in the middle of 
the night, Inckily got clear of the town 
to the sea side without bcim; observed, 
and reached Ifuttach on the Itiih. Mr. 
Bfchcr, Mr'. KinV, and ilie other gentle- 
man had also arrived in safety, 'i'wb of 
our sepoys, who undertook' to go to Poo- 
rce as spies, had bcei^ bth rayed. Ope 
was instuiitly killed, and the otlmr spiked, 
and thrown ipto a hole iii 'ihe sand, , sup- 
posed to lie dead, but lie hiipjiiiy recover- 
ed and succeeded in getting back to the 
camp. 

Since writing the above Ihiiga! papers 
to the 10th iitstani iia\x^ come to hmid. 
They contain iiotliiin* new except the fol- 
lowing from Cut rack. By ilii.N circinn- 
staiice, we aiv happy to perceive thecotn- 
iiinnieation is again open. 

Colonel Sir .lolip Malcolm, and Captain 
Pitzclaixnce, arrived at Calcutta on the 
6'th. 

The guns b(‘lonpiig to the defaeli- 
niciit from Aiidiiapnfe ui tired on !lie26th 
li t. and (’apt. Wallington with his detucL- 
nicut had joimd Capt. Le Fevre at Jagger- 
natli. The 2d haiialion of the 18ih, 
with a brigade of guns and a party of the 
body guard, marched frpm Cuttack on the 
2Bth, under the commuud of Major Ha- 
milton, and crossed the Kajorna river ill 
the morning, on their way to Pooree. In 
the mean time it appears ihat some itisur- 
gtmts made a movement to the iiortliw^ard 
and eastward of Pipiy, erecting in their 
advance several strong stockade.s to ilefcnd 
themselves fi*om tlic attack of our troops. 
We iindcrstaiid that on the I veiiipg of Uie 
28th, Major Hainilroii marcfied from 
Cuttack with four, coinpauiis of the '2d 
battalion of the 18th Naii Inf. and t!ic 
party of I lie body guard, for the purpose 
of attacking tiiciii in ' their strpiig hold. 
The iiilantry da.shed forward and drove the 
rebels tioiii the .*iiockatie w hich they lird 
erected on the road to a vilhigc called Da- 
Toothaiig, situated aboiu pine mik^ .sou:h 
west of Cm tack. The ciieiny made but 
a feeble resistance, and only fire<i a few 
matchlocks and jinjals, hiu their arrows 
nid'ortunately were iikued with some 
effect. Ill this recoiitre ive regiqt to 
observe that Lieut. White, and three 
sepoys were wonnded by them, Bic for- 
mer severely in the thigh^ aiid the latter 
slightly. The iiisupgcntft'iiaving fied wutli 
precipitation, H was inipo.<sild6 to uncer- 
tain the iiuinbcr tliul had heeif ussenihlcd. 
In the morning of the i:9th it is said that 
Major Hamilton pi/occed|(:d in a south we$t 
direction about firc kosi further, the 
detachment repirp^ to Cutta'ck Ih the 
evening. ' 

Fro'm Jaggei until tlie ^th, we hear ti^bt 
ttc peasantry wern'to be 
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the del ftsiob into which the arts of Jug- 
bundoo had thrown them. 

Major General Sir G. Martindell arriv- 
ed at Midiiaporc on the 2d and would pro- 
bablr be at Cuttack on the 5tli. 

April 17, 1817.— We arc happy to 
learn that the insiirgenis in Cuttack had 
abandoned their intention of proceeding 
ta Jaggeriiath to secure the person of the 
R(t$ah ; for althoiigii no apprehension 
coiild be entertained regarding the issue 
of their operations, a rencontre might 
liave been the occasion of much hlood- 
«hcd. They had liowcver been surpris- 
ingly atUiie ill obstructing the passes, by 
a sort ot stockade, in the wooded and 
hilly parr of the district in which Ihoy 
had assenilded, and the detachments that 
had been sent out to check their progress 
found great difficulty in their attinipts to 
reach them, and were obliged to return 
for want •<( supplies, — those that were 
sent after them, together with the tents 
and baggauc. having been cur off by the 
cncin) . It was in an effort to foraue with 
li small party for the deiacliment under 
1 Jciit. Prideaux in a village, not supposed 
to be in the occupation of the insurgents, 
that Lieut. Faris met with his lamented 
fate. He, and a soubadar, at the head 
of about fifty men, arc said to have been 
shot by some rebels who were skulking 
behind a wall. The body of the unfortu- 
nate officer was instantly placed in hi.s 
palankeen, but while the be.irers were 
carrying it off one of them was killed, 
and the remainder, unable to proceed, 
iled fropi the scene of action. 

Liciit. Prhlpaiix, having no giMin, re- 
tired upon Piply and arrived there in ll;e 
night, after fighting the whole day, and 
having ill his progress forced eleven stock- 
ades. The magistrate, 2 (nxiou.s to in- 
quire into the caiisc of the revolt, fiad 
taken an escort of sixty- four men, but 
hearing that Lieut. Prideaux had gone to 
Piply, Lieut. Travis,' the pfficer in com- 
mand, forced his way to Ualcattee, kil 
ling and wounding several of the insur- 
gents, who attempted to uh>trnct hU 
inarch. On hearipg of 'the retreat of 
Lieut, Prideaux, Col. O’Halloran sent the 
1st hattaliioii of the I8tli regiment, with 
guiis, under Capt, Le Fevre, who proceed- 
ed to Umrooah, where he reiiiained two 
days, but unahle to procure tiie neces- 
sary supplies he was cjiliged to return, 
and encamped on 11^0 v\\>t hank of ilic 
river Cofjiirah. Our letters of the lOth 
state that witli great exertion and activity 
grain sufficient for fifteen days and three 
hundred bullocks Inul been collecteil, and 
thatCapL Le Fevre advanced on Klioor.- 
dah that day, ‘ Jughnndoo appears to re- 
tain the command of the rcdiels, and 
4X)ntinues sending parties fcpni Khnordah 
‘ in different dirrations to plunder tlic hou- 
Sts o( the Daroghas and TchsUdars. ‘They 


had burnt and destroyed the greater, part 
of Piply, and then retired within th^ 
perguiiuah, whiph is s-aid to he in univer- 
sal agitation and revolt. Their wanton 
and barbarous cruelties happily promise tp 
be of short duration, for the moment that 
a regular force enters Khoordah we trust 
that the bond of union, which at present 
holds' then\‘ together, will fall to pieces, 
and the ringlcadf^ril of the disturbance be 
secured. 

We subjoin the following extract froia 
the Loudon papers. “ The hearer of these 
despaiches, Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
left Calcutta on the tilth of April, but 
upon touching at Madras he wa^ detained 
there by Covrnior Elliot, for tiie purpote 
of bringing despHtche.s, stating, that war 
had coiiiniemed in the territories of the 
Peshwa, ami sailed tlieiice on ti e 1st of 
June. It appears, that the conduct o,f 
the Peshwa had for some time excited 
suspieioui^ in tlic mimi of Mr. I Iphinstone, 
the British Ik'sideiit at Poonali : as soop 
as hostilities had ciimmeneed, Mi*. Elphin* 
stone seized the pt^r-spn of the Peshwa, 
and cuminitte him to safe custody. The 
leader of the Mahrattas in the I'eshwa's 
dominions i.s rrimhiikjee, a person of 
considerable notoriety, who.it was leaved 
would be immediately assisted hy s’cveral 
native chiefs, paftieuiariy’ Sindia and 
Mcer Khan, wlurchy tin* war must be- 
come very extetided, ami of a most alarm- 
ing character. 'PIk* coiiimuiiication be- 
tween Calcutta and Madras has been 
interrupted for 21 days, but the most 
active aii 1 vigorous mea.'^ures were adopt- 
ing hy the .Marquis of Hastings and Mr. 
F)lliot. and it is understood that about 
tlie Bth of May last the British troops had 
siUTOiinded Poonah, and compelled the * 
Pc-shwa to accede to the terras proposed 
hy tiie Britjsii Conimaniler, and to sur- 
render to our use three of liis principal 
forts.” 

It app(‘ars Rniijcet Singh is aeain in- 
tent on war. Thruiighout his dominions 
great inilitiiry preparations are making, 
and a buttering train and large divisions of 
troops are moving in the di nation of 
Moi\ltan. The Prince Ohorkii Singh ha.s 
been appointed to the command of the 
frontier army. 

The Lahore papprs continue to speak of 
great military (ireparations for an expe- 
dition against Mooltaii. Hunjeet Singh, 
is said to Have replied in tlie followir^ 
terms to the reino tint ranees of the am< 
bfisi^adoj' of that state, against the expe- 
dition, “ Your master is a great liar, and 
will pay uo tribute until hiscouhiry is laid 
waste.” . , 

’ The plageei is raging with uniie]eBtiti|g 
violence in Hydrabad Sitidb> which is io^ 
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<]rcadfiilly violent in ifs effects, that the 
living cannot bury the dead. No living 
being has escaiied in the town of Uurinda^ 
which is shld to be half as large as 
Mooltaii. 

Theaccouhl of the ]o.sr of t e Union, 
Uaptaiii Barker, which vessel has been 
;uissing for near sixteen inonUis, may be 
found to i^issos some interest from the 
distress it details. This luifurtiinatc ship 
.railed from Calcutta, bound to Batavia, 
in the month of December, 1815, audit 
was never discoi'ered what had heeorae of 
her, until the escape of Boloinou, one of 
her crew, from Kiigaiio, an island u little 
to the southward of Bcncoolcn, on which 
she was wrecked. Many of the crew, it 
appears, were lost by letnaining with the 
wreck, and the survivors, consisting of the 
i*aptain, three officers, two gunners, oiiti 
European passenger and sc^'cral of the 
nt’ojjli*, having succeeded in reaching the 
rshore, were snipped naked by the natives, 
divhled into three parties, and employed 
ill the most ltiborioii,s work. The siiffer- 
iiigs they have expericneed have been of 
the .Severe.st nature, but we arc happy to 
learn that the .ship Good Mope, with a 
surgeon ami a party of tr()o]i.s on hoard, 
has been despatched from I‘\)rf iMarlbo- 
Tough, To bring the survivors from the 
island of Eugano. The natives of thin 
•.md llie neiglrboUring islamls have been 
hitherto siiiunatised as catiiiibals, hut the 
occurrence of tin; .slnjiwreck of the Union 
•Will rc.^cuc them from so horrible a ca- 
luiiiny. 

An alarming fire broke out In Calcutta 
ill Jan Bazar on the 17ih .March, which 
AVas not extinguished until a very great 
uiimhcv of lints had been tlesirnyed. 
Owing to the iiidifforeiice of the natives, 
the rav:ige.s of the llames wouhl havt? 
heen much more extensive, but i«ir the 
iiiterfereiice of two gentlemcii, who per- 
ceiving the apathy of the inh.diilaiits un- 
der the caiainiiy, made The greate.sr ex- 
ertions by example and by threats, to pull 
down some huts which were in immediate 
danger, and which precaution nitiniately 
stopped the progress of the ilamcs. 

liCtters had be n received at Calcutta 
aunouiiciiig the defeat of four thimsaiid 
Pindari troopers near Loliorgong by Major 
.tVJldiii. Major Alldin had with him about 
seven or eight hundred men, consi.stiiig of 
h squadron of the 4th Nat. Cav. under 
t^apt. K. Uidgt!, with Capt. Ho worth and 
Keimedy as volnnteers, and ttvo Hassa- 
♦ahs of Koherts’ horse. 'I'hree hiitidred of 
the freebooters were slain, and we are 
sorry to add Capt. Howftrth and twelve 
troopers. Capt. How'orth had for two 
k^ioiiths bmi unable to inouht bis; horse, 
but the moment' the btieni^^-appeai’C'jyall 


was forgotten. It appears that in tlic. 
pursuit he became so exliatistcd as no 
lointer to be aide toki-ep up with tlic squa- 
dron, and had dismounted at a well to 
take a little water. The .'Squadron had 
not gone three hundred yanls before a 
jKirty of tweh'e Pimlarees dashed round 
the Well from the brow of a liill, and lie 
fcH under six spear wouinis. They left 
his Imdy which was recovered and bUri^ 
in the evening at Major^MIdin's camp at 
Maliewee. Forty horses of the squ.iilr(m 
had been killed or di.sablcd. 

The IVngal Subsiiliary Force at Nagpoi c 
relieved the troops under tlie Madras presi- 
dency on the nth ulrimo. We copy the fol- 
lowing from a Bciieal p iper of the 28tb. 

“ \Ve have letters iroin a detachment 
of the subsidiary force in Na-’poie, dateil 
camp, Hindiu, rile Hth iiisi int. 'Phe main 
body of colonel Adam's division, nrrive/l 
at liurd.i oil the left bank of the Nerbud- 
da, on the 1th, and imiii(‘diateiy relieved 
the Madras tn)op.<. The 2(1 Ijattalion 
1 0th regitnent wits su)i.‘-'e(iuenlly sent t» 
occupy various post.**' f-siahlislnxl near tlu7 
river. Tiny wen* stationed within hatf 
u mile of the Pindari eanionnn-nts, from 
which tlu'v were only divided hy tl'C bed 
of the river. The l>uiiuah*ws of the not«v- 
noit.s Seeiooaiid his son, and huts for six 
thoas*«nd men, were; in full vie w, hut conv- 
pletely deserted. It was in camp generally 
niider.’^tood, that a body Of ten fliousanfl 
of these inaraiidi r.s was asseinhled in the 
adjoining districts, all ready for a start# 
but umleteriniiu'd what eoiir.-:e to follow. 
No (Imiht was (mtertained of ilun’r being 
intercciited by some of our nuinerouf 
po.<?ls, should the> venture to cios.s the 
Nerhudda.’* 

Such ba.s been the effect of the dccisire 
operations a;.aMi'‘t ll itrass, that .Moorsu'n 
and eleven smaller forts «»f the Uoah, sur- 
rendered upon lulling of the fall of that 
fortre.<s. Ir is now uudestood that Moor- 
san is fully as strong and snincwliat larger 
than ' !aiia.ss. Its tortificatioiis liuve been 
destroyed. The divj.’>ioiis of the arm> 
are all on their lyturn to their several 
cahtoniiientii. 

Dyararn ha.»s not been rauKiit, nor ha* 
the place of his retreat been di.<covered. 
The explosion of the iuaua/i«.c in HatraM' 
was di.stinctly felt at Mierut, alttioiigl* 
one hundred anti fifty mile* ditotant. 

nc.vni OF oxiN. siii John horsfoud. 

Extract of a Letter tinted Catcatta^ 
Mur/ 1817. 

I have just had the melancholy intcTli- 
gence of the death of (icueral I lorsfoid. 
He died early iu the moriiiiig on ilic 20lii 
April. Thc'Ocueral had long bei u uur 
well, but not jtei'ioiisly ill, till a few durs 
befibre hi*! death. Mis medical atteudanyt 
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had long anticipated the result of his 
complaint, which it ia believed was an 
ossiticatioo of the heart. He had only 
returned ten days froiti the command of 
the artillery, so elririoiisiy eiii|>loyefl at 
the siege of Half res'* He was one of 
the number of Indian OtHcers selected for 
the honors of tiie Bath,. and also com- 
manded tliu first division of the Fitld 
Army at Cawnporc. 

BIRTHS. 

as. Mrs M. Dr Rosario, Senior, of a daughter. 
07. Mrs, Slirriff, ot' .t rltiiiKhtHr. 

Feb. S. Mis H. F,. Jonts, of a siUi. 

Jan. ft. Ill Cuiiip, near Etiiclinoor, the Right 
Him. ady Annahella Maclcuu. "f a daughter. 
Feb. <23 luniy of R. H. Tulloh, Esq. Civil St-rv. 

- of a 'Oil, 

A. At Ghuaeepori', Mrs. Meyrac, of a daughter. 

11 . At Coiiiai. Tirhoot, tlie'Lady of U. S. Cabill, 
Esq. of a daugbtt'r, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. al. Ai AUvgur. Gmrge Buyley, Esq. Assist. 

Surg. 391 I 1 Reg- Nat. Inf. to MissM*Lend. 

Feb. 33. W Kobi-ris. Esq. to Mrs. DiK>ian. wi- 
dow of I hi.* late Lieut. Doolan. 

IB. Ai Sciumiini-f, n. F. M. Sulmen iliac. Esq. to 
Mi>s Cecilia Oi*via Hie. 

3. At Sii.iiij. liunpMie, Li ut. Chailes Rogers, to 
Miss Cliailolio Wright.. 

17 . At Dacca, Mr. J. Hodgkinson, toMissRozi- 
lia linlliqv. 

April 13. At Allahabad. Captain Henry Eyer 
Pitman, of Hi.s Majesty^s 53th Hegimuiit, to 
Miss Dorothy Hanna Harriot 
May 3 . At Bhaguliioie, Jainfft Harrington, Esq. 

of the Civil .>trvlre, to Miss Sopliia .»ic«.*r, 

Q. At AlUihabad, Capt. John Hunter, A.'sisiant 
Siipcriuteiid.iiil Honorable Compaiiy*s Stud, to 
Miss Louisa Maria Norris. 

12 . At Si. J-ilni’s Cathedral, Lieutenant Ficdc- 
riek Aii.<tir<>, ot the 17 th fUpt, Nat. fnt*. to 
Miss CuilK-riue ilarvcy, secuiid daughter of 
Mr. Francis Harvey. 

March 14. At 'rrinc.imali. Captain L(H:ke(f, of 
the Bengal Nat. Inf. and .Secretary to the 
Council of Fort William College 'to Miss 
Barueu. 

DEATHS. 

an. 3’>. Lady .of Major N. Driitton. 

Feb. 7 . Mtss'Mary Keid, lute of tlie Chowringhee 
Theatre. 

e. Mr. Frances Kebello, Senior, ugcU 80 years 
and It days, 

SCi. AnstaHious Joliii, Esq. Greek Merchant, aged 
55 venrs. 

13. At Seiamporo, Lieut. H. M. Macfarlane, of 
the Pension Esinb ishment. 

Nov. 34. C. H. Steelr', F.sq. Resident of Madou, 
on the Dencooicn L'.stiiblishment. 

Nov. 3K. At the Cape of Gond Hope. Lieut. Wm. 
Wadi.- Peppin, 97ili Kx'g. Bengal Nut. Inf. aged 
3 tl yeai;«. 

On boaid the Hope, on the rassago from Eng- 
land, the Lady ot Capt. Hioiry Bllioi! ■ oiu- 
mander of Unit vessel 

May 14. Mr. Evans Eede, of the Harbour Mas- 
ter’s Dcparlmeiit. 

13. Mr. John De Costa, of the small-pnx. 

3. Killed by the insurgents of' Klmordah, Lieu- 
tenant Tliomas Farts, of tliv Isi Balt. 18th 
Keg. Nat. liii. 


MADRAS. 

. Extract of a private. Letter, dated 
Jiladras the \7th June 1817. — ^'fhe Irrup- 
tion of the Hindai'is 1 am well awurc has 
caused much alarm iii Europe ; they cer- 
tainly have been very auiioyin;; and their 
atrocities great, but 1 am equally aivaro 
that the accounts you hare received arc 
greatly e.\ciggerated ^ they have not how- 


ever done so much injury and have had 
several vi'iy severe discomfitures. This 
governnieut has dune every thing that go- 
vernment could dp to iirecent their ag- 
gressious, as well as to alleviate the ef- 
fects of them. 

The iroop.s, however, which were lately 
employed iii keeping them in check, are 
now caMed to fhe mure important duty of 
defeiidiug the tlecayed Koveruinents uf the 
Dekaij. The armies of the Nizam and 
the Rajah of Berar have been converted 
into Piiidaris, and <>ur battalions have 
been driven from one part of the penin- 
sula to th other, to protect the territoricc 
of these chiefs from the depredations of 
tliei own disbiuidcd soldiers. 

A rupture hat* taken place between the 
Coiupritiy and Bajee Rr>w, the P« ishiva, at 
PooiKiii, originating in a dispute 1 believe 
of a private nature; much initation has 
been occasioned, and matters have been 
pushed very far. It has terminated for 
the pic.sent in the Peishw.Vti ,tiviug up to 
us five of his strongest fitrt.s. Matters arc 
however far from settled ; a spirit of deep 
rooted iiphnosity raukies in ilic minds of 
the native princes against the British. In- 
deed, our present system is calculated to 
make many eiiemiet aud very few friends, 
it brings devastation and misery on others, 
and 111 all luimun culpulatiou can never 
benefit ourselves. 

Much praise is due to the t'e**ideut at 
Poonah (Mr. Kiphin'tone, for the prompt 
measures which he excKMited at the court 
of that must iiilatiuited prince, the f’eishwa. 
Trimbiickjec has a respectaliie force under 
liini, but will ncverthelrss, 1 liope, soon 
meet with his due : tiis character is al- 
together vile ; his abilities are however 
not to he iiiider-ruted, and the Peishwa is 
quite infatuatLMl with him ; his confine- , 
iiient at d'aiiMiili was most imprudent, 
the frontiers of a .state is surely the worst 
place which can be found for the security 
of a state pri.soner. 

It is hoped what has been done at 
Poonah may much intimidate, if not al- 
together re.stniiti the itiCended co-opera- 
tion of iMeer KUaii aud the other powers^ 
but every thing wears the best aspect, 
even should hostilitie.s he unavoidable; 
the army fully prepared and in the best 
condition, iuid wc all have confidence in 
our governments here. We ought to 
have under our own immediate tnauage- 
incut all tlio country soutli of the Ner- 
bucldah, without wliich 1 fear tye shall 
never preserve a peaceful asceiuiaucy in 
India. Make my salaiu to all officers in 
Europe, they W'ould do well to return 
soon to have a drive at these black gentry. 

JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. H. T, Bu.sljby, As-sisraiit to the 
Register tathe Court of B adder aud Fo^i- 
dary AdawluL ; ^ 
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Mr. John Hutt, Register to the Zillah 
Churt of Nellore. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

j4prU 21. — Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Malcolm, 
K. C. B. of the 9th N. 1. is periiiilted to 
proceed to Bengal ou leave of absence for 
three months from the date of his embar- 
kation. 

March 17, 1817. — On the occasion of 
the embarkation of H, M. 80th Regt. for 
Europe. *rhe Rt. Hon, the Governor In 
Council has great aaiisfacnon in publish- 
ing to theartm^ his entire approbation of 
the conduct of that corps, dui ing the long 
period of its service niiiler the orders of 
the government of Fort St. George. 

By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
Ifi Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, 

Sec, to Got t, 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieat. C. O. Alves, 10th iV. I. to act as 
Maj. of Brig, in the Centre Division of 
the Army, during the absence of Capt. 
Osborne, on sick certidcate. 

Lieut. Riddell, lOth N. I. to act as Adj. 
tu the 2<1 Batt. of that Corps, during the 
absence of Jiiout. Alves, on other dwty^. 

Lieut. Hamilton, 4tli i\. (’. and ident. 
H. B. .Smith, 8th N. C. are peniiittcd to 
place themselves under the immediate 
orders of the Resident at Hyderahad, 
with a view tr) their cinployincut in the 
regular service of His Higlmcss the Sou- 
balidar of the Dckaii, without prejudice 
to their allowances as Oilicer.s on this 
Establish inCiit. 

Capt. T. Mac fjcaiie, Dep. See. to the 
Mil. Board, to act as Secretary to the 
Board, during the absence of Capt. Grins- 
l*y, on .sick certificate. 

Lieut. J. W. Cleaveland, 19tli N. I. to 
be Adj. to the 2d Batt. of that Coi'i^s. 

6th N. C —Cornet R. Woolfe, to be 
Lieut. 

4th N. I. — Capt. Li(*iit. J. D. W. Rand, 
to he Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. J. Dalziel, to be Capt. Lieut. 

^ Ens. D. Watson, to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. Haleman to be Lieut. 

5tli N. 1. — Capt. Lieut. M. Cubboii, to 
be Cape, of a Company. 

Lieut. R. Guille, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Etis. J. G. Mitfurd, to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Buck, to be Lieut. 

9th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. T . Marett, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. Huuli Massey, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. H. Birch, to be Lieut. 

Ens. G. Williams, to be Ideut. 

Cajit. Lieut. H. Massey to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. T. Preiiderga.st to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. R. Dormer to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. M'Coiuiick to boCapt. Ueut. 


Ens. A. Milne to be Lieut. 

11th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. H. M. CoopeF 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. W. T. Saunders to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. G. Gray to be Lieut. 

13tli N. L— Capt. Lieut. H. J. Wilkin- 
son to be Captain of a company. 

Lieut. W.^ Jones to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ensign W. J.^WilWiisoii to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut. Fred. Brown tcroc Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. O. Buttansbaw to be Lieut. 

('apt. Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Cai»t. o4 
of a Cniiipany. 

Lieui. L. Cooper to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. G* R. Manners to be Lieut. 

Ens. K. A. Ihescott to be Ijietit. 

Ens. G. Eastmeiit to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. H. N. Voiiiigc, to he Lieiic. 

Ens. U. 1>. G’Dell to be Liciit. 

2l.<t Ih'giuient N. I. — Eiis. G. Trimmer 
to be Lieut. 

19i]i N. J. — Capt. Idcut. C. C. Johnst n 
to be Capt. of a Cojupany. 

Lieut. D. (.\ Smith to be Capt. Lieut. 

En.s. N;eh. Syme to be Lieut. 

Kns. W. Langford to be Liciit. ‘ 

Lieut. J. Kodaers, of the 6th rej^t. N.. I* 
to be Adj. to 2d Batt. of that corps. 

Infuiiiiy. — Senior Maj. I’odrnore, from 
the 10th fiegt. of N, I. to be Lieiit.-('oI. 

lOtli N. I.— Capt. H. G. .A. I'aylor to 
be Major. 

Capt. Lieut. E. Richardson to lie Capt. 
of a (Von puny. 

Lieut. U. Btdl to be (Vipt. Liont. 

Eii.s. Ale.Y. Burnett to be Lieut. 

(Vipt. ,L 11. Edwards of H, M. 86th 
llegt. to the eomniaiid of Poonaniallet*. 

iUh iV. I. — .Sen. Ens. G. Williams tu Ik? 
Lieut. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. Malcolm, K. C. B. 
9th N. I. has returned to hi.'i duly by per- 
inh^sioii of the Honorable the ('oiirt of 
Directors, without prejudice to liis rank. 

Capt. Alex. MTiCod, of 8th Reg. N. C. 
to be temporary Assist. Quarter Mas. 
Gen. with the division of Madras troops, 
which will couLinue with the Nagpoor 
subsidiary force, after the return of the 
force detached under Col. Walker’.s com- 
mairi iiiri) the territory of Ids highiics.s 
the Siibahrlar of the llekan. 

Cav. — Sen. .Maj. Montagu Cosby of 8tU 
Regt.. t.» be Lieut. Col. 

8th N. C.— Sen. Capt. Hugh OTloiincTl 
to be Maj. 

Capt. Lieut. Stephen Martin to !>e Capt. 

Lieut. Chas. Barrett Darby to be Capt. 
I/UMlt. 

Cornet J. Lyou to be Lieut. 

FCJRt/OUfUl ^0 F.CROrE. 

H’lve undermentioned ofiicors arc pei- 
milted to ivtari) to CuroiR: on furloiigji, 

■ i«j|K*c:ivtly for three years. 
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Lieut. G. Norman of 9th N. t. and 
Lieut. H. Dowderi of the 19th N. I. 

Lieut. H. liolnies, Ifith N, I. is per- 
mitted to retui'ii to Europe, oil furlough 
Int tliree years. 

SURGEONS. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. J. J. Duncan, to the 
Medical eluirgc of the ZilJah and Gsurisoii 
of Gaujaiii. 

ADMINIS'I'RATIONS TO ESTATES FOR 1810. 

Surgeon J. Campbell. — ^i\dmiuistrator, 
Lieut. J. Ciimpbell. 

Serj. W. Aikiii. — ^Ailminis. W. Webster 
lleily. 

Lieut. W. J. Oakei’. — Adminis. Lieut. 
T. Dale. 

Capt. W. C. Campbell. — Adiniuis. Arch. 
Muiiro. 

.L Hunter. — .Administrators, G. Hay, 
and W. Simpson. 

■ W. D. Greaves. — Adminis. Joanna 
Greaves. 

V K. .lohuson. — Adiniuis. Ben Johnson 
and .lames (.'ox. 

Major It. E. Langford. — Adminis. Capt. 
C. Kundail. 

A.ssl.st. Surgeon A. McGaski\l.>— Admin. 
•T. Macleod, Assist. Secretary to Ooveni- 
inent, and J. Macleod, Garris. Assist. 
Surgeon. 

Lieut. C.. »Spyer. — Adiniuis. C. Spyer. 
Lieut. -Colonel 11. Uoberts.— Adminis* 
Loni.sa Rohert.s. 

J. Simpson. — Adminis. J. llarknes.s, 
aii<l P. Thompson. 

Lieut. J. I/ittle. — Adminis G. Briggs, 
G. Cadell, and Aixii. H. Patullo. 

Ill iiTlis. 

April tfl. At tlic Cuvoriiineiil Iloutt*. Uunp.iloro. 
the Lady of CoIumvI Marriott, cuinniuiiUant at 
That still ion. ut' a »i>n. 

At St. 'nioinf, iiii Easter Sunday, Mrs. G. R. 
Askiii, ol ti son. 

May II. At the rrcsidcncy, Mrs. J. Bacon, of 
a son; 

April 17. Lady of I.. H. Stcrliof;, F.sq. of a son. 

14. At Cuddupali, tlic Lady of M, Christy, E»q. 
of n son. 

I®. At B.iogaloro. tliC Lady of Li<Mit«tiant Colo- 
nel MnleKwu;th, of llio &tU Native Kegimvnt, 
of a daughter. 

15. At llangalitre, the I.ndy of Lieutenant Till- 
loch, S. A. C. G. of II Hoii. 

Slav 0. At Wuitair, the Lady of John Paskc, 
Esq. of a daui'hicr. 

IS. Mis. C. O. Hart, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Atiril II. At Trannui’bar, by 8p»-cial license, is- 
sued under the Itoyal Seal of His Majesty the 
King of ilcuinark, Edward Gordon, of Myi tIv 
Giove. Madras, to Mis M. J. Gonton. 

17. At the Koinisii tMuirch, by the Rev. Frc Fi. 
deUos, G. Marr<<otli, Rsq. to Mis« M. Keiinc* 
dv, otily dauRtiier of the late Major Johnson 
Kenneuy, o( tin* llutioiab'e Coiniaiiiy's service. 
90. At tlie Caih.ilic Church ot Vanaani, John 
Linares. Ksq. of Ingeiatn, to Miss Virginie 
Anna Mary Lceanne. eldest dsuuliter of Mon- 
■iiur la'C.ibiM*, morehuni ui YniMiim. 

JMav I. At Tinnivelv, A. J. Drunimonil, Fsq. 
of the Civil Strvue. loCaihivnui', sixth duugh. 
icr of llie laitf Major Gnieral w almh. 

19. At ilie Black Town Cli.ipel; C.viitniiv >V. 
Wvatt, of the brig Fair lital, to 1^. 

Ocatoiw ■ 


^Madras-^Bomhay. 

DEATHS. - ^ 

Frb. 15. Lieut. Macdonald, of H. M. 94tli Regt. 
of foot. ' 

On board the Ho/inrnble Company's Ship T,ar- 
k‘<n8, two days after passing the Cape of Good 
Hope, Lieut. Colonel Oe Morgan.'of this Esta- 
btlsjimeiit. 

May ro. Mr. Griffin Ort.'in. 

14. At Ellichpoor, Captain Lieutenant Charles 
Gahagan, of the H. C. Madras Foot Artillery. 

April 14. At Bangafore, Lieut. Colonel Camp- 
bell, df the 8f4th Regiment. He comminded 
that regiment for the last fourteen years, witia 
very little interruption, with the g;teatest credit 
to himself find to the cor|>fi, and was sincerely 
beloved b. officers and men. It is understr>^ 
his brother olficers have siibscrR ed to . raise a 
handsome mausoleum to his memory. 

90. Lieuun.'int C. BlumAeld, of the sd Batt. N. 
I. at Ellichpoor. 

30. Muior A. Jones, of the sd Native Veteran,' 
Battalntn, at Cochin. 

Mav .3. A. Mssttlipatam, the lotdv of Major 
M.-iisittn, of His MajesrvS 8®th Regiment. 

1. AtQnilf'ii, Ciiptiiin Tlmnias Arthur, the 
Corps of Encineers. 

4. At Neg.ipuiHin, Limit, Tinimas O'Connor, of 

the iVnsidi: Establi^tiinc'nt. . 

12. At .St. Thoind. hi i ht* g iitfens »)f C,' Wynox, 
C-cf. on the 12ih, Lienlenuni Slade, of liie yiU 
Ue^t. Nat. Inf. 

10 At Bang.ildrn, I.i.’ntPuant John \V.itson, of 
ilu- jd litiiialidn Mh Naf. Inf. 

13. Al KoyupL'tldh, Mr. P.^uintual, aged 59.. 


IK^MB.W. 

^Ipnl .'10. — We have rcccivetl iii 

the t.HMiiY>c of (lie lasit week tlic most gia^ 
tifyiug iiecounts of the successful opcrsi - 
lions of the ^qillant troop.s in tlie iVkan 
ap;:iinst lltc Insuri^cnts who have lately 
appearetl in arms iu the Pei.'iliwa’s terri- 
lut’ie.s, iimliT circumstances of a inost 
frying nalure, and at a sdison of tf)e 
year most nnfavorahle to great iKKlify 
e.xertious, tlie therinomeler iltiriiig the 
day, under coVer, being selilom less than 
If**. It appears that a dctachiueut con- 
sulting of two cumpuiiie.s of the 1st batt. 
2d regt, two of the 1st batt. :i(l regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry, and the flank 
t'oinpanie.s of tlie l.st bath 14th regC. * 
iSladras Native Infantry under the pef- 
.*»onal command of >Iajt)r II. Smitli, of the 
latter corps, were detaehed from tl»e re- 
serve on the eve/diig of the 12tli instant; 
against a body of horse, rated at 3 or 
4,000 .strong, and that after a sewei^ 
iiiarcii of four flays and five nights oviftr. 
a distance of one huiidrcfl and fifty miles, 
the detachment came upon the enemy 
early on the luorniii'^ of the 17th, killed 
aiul womiilcd upwanls of seventy, besides 
taking several prisoners of consc(]Uciic'e, 
u quantity of arms and many horses. 

LeKei s from Aiiriiiigabad give also 
gratifying accounts of an attack made c i 
a body of Insurgents about seventy milps 
N. W. of thax plate, by a party of t^e 
Ni/.ain*s rcformeil cavajry iu Bexar, na- 
iler the coiumaiul of Capt. Kvan Davies 
of the Bombay Establishment, accompa- 
nied by Capt. IVdlar and Lieut. Uipd* 
hLo of this c.stabli.shnicnt. It appears, 
that ('apt. Davies eaine up with them on 
the moriiin^ of the 2wili, drawn up iu 
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good order, to tife of 2,009 In 

a strong position. Capt» Davies had 
only six hundred Silledar horse vfith 
him. Afier addretising to tlietu a few 
words of cncounigeiiient, and directing 
them to throw away their, matchlodcs, 
and draw their swords, he gave the or> 
dor “ to charge.” Tlie order whs imme- 
diately obeyed in the iiio.ct gallant tnan- 
ner, and every mail proved himself wor- 
thy of the confiileiice placed in him by 
their gallant leader. 'Hie enemy unable 
to resist this .«hoek. though so greatly 
superior in iiniiihers, immediately gave 
way, and were followed for several miles, 
leaving upwards of two liiiiidrcd killed 
and wounded. 

We cannot here resist the pleasure of 
mentioning a trait of humanity which we 
believe is very rarely to be found among 
the native troops of this country, nor, 
perhaps, of many of the more civilized 
countries in Europe. 

Capt. I’cdinr having fainted from loss 
of blood, found himself on recovering on 
the field, with only one native trooper 
near him. Thi.s man had hound up his 
womuis and was supporting him. He 
appeared to him to be a stranger, and, 
ou inquiry, Capt. Pedlar found him to be 
one of the enemy. Capt. Pedlar has 
since taken him into his service, and we 
hope he will find him as faithful as lie 
luLS proved humane. 

April 10.— Accounts from the hanks of 
the Nerbudda of the middle of last iiiontii 
state, that the Intrepid Capt. Caulfield 
had again di.stingiii.shcd himself in a suc- 
cessful attack on (he Pindaris. Hav- 
ing received accurate Inforinaiiou of the 
eiicauipnicnt of the leader Shaikli Dolcah, 
at the head of a large body of horse, he 
marchctl with alacrity to the spot in com- 
mand of two companies of the 10th, and 
a squadron of cavalry, and came upon 
them near Hendia, without being per- 
ceived till he was in • the midst of them. 
They immediately rushed into the Net- 
hudda in the hopes of fording that river, 
hut in the attempt a very considerable 
number were cut to pieces or drowned, 
and the chief Is supposed to be among 
those who fell on the occasion. 

Letter J)'om Bustorah» — In the Gulf in 
geiierai, we have just declared war, ami 
commenced hostilities, with the pirates 
of these seas.— The Ciudlenger, and three 
Company’s cruisers, having proceeded to 
Russel Ryroan with the Resident fraiii 
Rusheer ; Captain RridgeS, after an at- 
tempt to negotiate, proceeded to extre- 
mities for the honor of Tiis flag, * * 

« • * » 0 but after a 

mgfe ahip had exjierinced 1.10 bhot, !t 
was found the guns of the largest vessel 
couUl not be brought to bear ; we killed 
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ni'/ie men, and until an expedition can ar- 
rive/ the, navigation of the Gulf is almost 
at B stand. 

The following observations in regard to 
some experiments, performed before his 
K.vcellency the Goveihor General, with 
iMr. Hoyce's Tidegruph, appeared in tho 
India Gazette of Marcli 31, Wo have 
much pleasure in rcpubli{|hh>K them. 

“ Oil her majesty’s birth-day an ex- 
periment of IMr. Hoyce’s telegraph took 
place betwei'ii (^ilcnfta, Duckeiisore, and 
Harrackporc, before the right honourable 
the Governor General and suite, when his 
Excellency expre.ssed himself much pleased 
with its general principles, and more es- 
pecially willi its very great siniplFCity*. 
Report speaks very highly of Mr. Hoyce’s 
telegraph, and of the telegraphic dictionary 
which he has composed ; and ft is con*, 
ddciitiy said, that for cxpcrlitioii, siin- 
jdicity, cheapness, and comprehensiveness, 
mid all the other cliaracterifilics of e.xcel- 
Icncc which have been so long looked for, 
and desired in this interesting science, 
Mr. Hoyce’s telegriqih b 7 « no parallel. If 
tliKs be the case, as b.as been asserted by 
those who understavid tlic principles of 
Mr. Hoyce’s discovery, the Indian public 
may be congratulated upon the pi*ospect 
of the nitrodUctlon of a system, which 
lias been so long and so much wanting in 
Ibis country ; and from llie establish- 
ment of which, the advantages to the 
alfiiirs of government and the mercantile 
Intmjst of the country must be iiical- 
eiiiablo. It is matter of surprise that the 
iiitroducrion of such an establishment in- 
to India inis not taken phicc before, as it 
should .seem that its eiicoiiragemeiit anil 
sup[)ort would have been productive of 
general benefit to the country. It is said 
that the exjiensc of establishing and 
inaiuiaiuiiig it upon ever so wide a scale 
i.s but small, compared with it.s great 
iin}>ortance and probable advantages j and 
that the experiment which has taken 
place has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, two positions, which ap|»ear to 
have been generally doubled — namely, that 
the present telegraph can be worked by 
natives of the lowest description, just as 
well as by Europeans, and that it can ba 
cstablislied in any country, be it ever .so 
flat or jungly, without any extraordinary 
increase of the number of stations.” 

The following extract from a letter from 
Capt. Adams of H. C. ship Buckingham * 
shire, to the venerable master builder of 
Bombay, is copied from the Bombay 
Courier, December 7th. 

« I have much plcaSiire in acknowtedg- 
ing the ^odqnaTlttes of the Buckingham- 
shire. From what I obser\’C(l in my 
passage from Bombay she steers admii - 
VoL. IV. 3Z 
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ably. Hlic sails well and is weatherly, 
if 1 could judge on aconipadson with the 
Upton Castle from Bombay, and the 
Hope country ship from Bengal, both con- 
sidered good sailefs. i have - only to try 
lier ill blowing weather and a following 
sea, and if she perforin well, she may be 
considered one of the finest merchantmen 
ill the world. 1 shall have much pleasure 
in shewing her to my friends in the f^ast- 
India Direction, when at home, where 
your professional abilities will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

“ Frederic Adams. 

“ Cafitoff, U't October'* 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. IVVdderburii, to be Accountant 
General and Accountiiut in all the other 
branches of the Departments aud Civil 
Auditor, in succession to Mr. Kaye. 

Mr. Best, to be Sub-Treasurer and 
.Civil and Mai’inc Paymaster, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Wcdderburii. 

Mr. Duvetoii, to be Deputy Accoun. 
taut General, Deputy Revenue Accoun* 
tani, and Deputy Civil Auditor, In suc- 
cession to Mr. Best. 

Mr. Cherry, to he Deputy Military Ac- 
countant, in succession to Mr. Doveton. 

Mr. Bruce, to bo Assistant to the Sub- 
Treasurer, in succession to Mr. Cherry. 

Mr. n<iiirchicr, to he Second Assistant 
to tliC Coininercial Agent at Malabar. 

MAKUIAGBS. 

M^rch 2l. By the Rev. R. Baynes, Garrison 
' Chaplain, Lechmere llathway, Eso. Assistant 
SuKCon in the Hon. Cutiipany*s Mil. Service, 
to Frederica Josiiia. youngest oaughter of the 
late Albert Henry Giesicr, Bsq, 

DEATHS. 

March 4. Robert Stephen Kitson. Esq. 
e. BUzabetb, daughter of Capt. Lodwick, Mar. 

fiatt. aged S years and three months. 

April 30. At the age of IH, Miss Jnnnn de Mello, 
the only daughter of Mr. Aleixode Mello, 

PENANG. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. Charles William Ileiiry Wright, Esq. 
Deputy Master Attendant to Miss Anna $tew. 
art, eldest daughter of Samuel Stewart, Esq. 

10. Robert Ibbctson, Esq., of the Civil Service, 
and High Sheri If, to Mrs. Georgiana Hutchings 
^Beiinet, widow of the late W. Dennett, Esq. 
of the Civil Establishment of this Island. 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in hia Majesty’s Civil Service in 
Ceylon. 

George Lusi||;naii, Esq. (Auditor Gene- 
ral) to lie acting Collector of Tricomall. 

William Granville, Esq. to be Acting 
Auditor General. 

William Herries Ker^ Esq. to be Acting 


Deputy Secretary to Government and Se- 
cretary to Council. 

Joseph Atkinson, Esq. to be Acting 
Collector of Colombo. 

John Downing, Esq. to be Provincial 
Judge of Trincomali in tlie room of 
Charles Scott, Esq« proceeding to Eng- 
land. • 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. ' to be Col- 
lector of Matura in the room of John 
Downing, Esq. 

Henry Paiiiicll, Esq. to be Acting Col. 
lector of the Wanuy district in the room 
of John Gordon Forbes, Esq. 

To take pJcicefrom the 1st April next. 

J. Dcare, Esq. to be Collector of Co- 
luiubo. 


BIRTH. 

Lately, at Colombo, the Lady of the Rev. J, 
Cliutcr, of a daughter. 


MAURITIUS. 

The Colonial Government has issued a 
proclamation dated 17tli IM ay last, tlecrec- 
ing the erection of a parish church at Ma- 
hehourg, which is to be efTected by con- 
tract. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary , — 
Mr. J. Ucrisse and Dame Charlotte Adam 
were divorced fith May. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

llie following is an extract of a letter 
from an officer at the Cape .of Good 
Hope 

“ Letters have been received from 
Graham’s Town, from which it is appa- 
rent that the good effects from the late re- 
gulations for the protection of colonial 
property on the frontiers begin to manifest, 
themselves. It seems that on the 28tli of 
last month (April) some of Hahana’s peo- 
ple penetrated into the colony, and suc- 
ceeded ill surprising nineteen head of cat- 
tle belonging to some Hottentots. Infor- 
mation was immediately conveyed to Gra- 
ham’s Town of the depredation, when 
Major Frasser, without loss of time, dis- 
patched Lieut. Henry Vereker, of the 83(1 
i'egimeiit, with 100 men in pursuit of the 
fugitives. They were easily traced, and it 
appears bad returned into the Caffre land 
by Trumpeter’s Drift. Hahaiia is one of 
the Caffre cliiefs who did not attend the 
confeiTiice with his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, on the Kat river. Lieut. Vereker 
pursued the stolen cattle by the traces to 
his first kraals, and then demanded resti- 
tution. Hie Caffres hesitated in making 
it ; he therefore seized an equal number of 
Ga^re cattle to that stolen, and acquaint-, 
ed the chief with the kraal that his object 
was only to take back what had been 
vionsiy purloined ; he would wait there 
till the next morning, to give time to con- 
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oilier the necessity and propriety of resti- 
tution. Upon day dawning it was found 
that, instead of giving up the stolen cat- 
tle, the Caffres were preparing to assail 
his party, and to retake thcniiioteen oxen 
he had possessed himself of. Lieut. Vere- 
ker, in consequence, conimeiiced his 
march hoin^'ward \vith tlie henl he had 
taken, and was not annoyed by the Caffres, 
until lie came to the head of the Little 
Hat liiver, when supposing the situation 
favorable to their object, they marched 
upon his party from the surrounding hills, 
in great uinnbei'M, making horrible shouts, 
and throwing their assagays at our men. 
Lie^t. Vereker liaviiig formed his party, 
commenced firing with such effect, that 
fifteen Caffres were killed, and many more 
wounded ; the remainder immediately 
dispersed, and the party returned to Gra- 
ham's Town, when the nineteen head of 
cattle were distributed among the Hotten- 
tots whose cattle had been i^toleii. The 
temperate and firm conduct of Lieut. 
Vcrckef on this occasion, is entitled to 
great praise.’* 


NAUTICAL INFOUMATION. 

From the Madras Courier, April. 

As the following accoiflit of some Is- 
lands, seen by Captain Parish of the ship 
Helen, may not be •'’o well known as it 
ought to be, as they lay nearly in the 
track of ships proceeding to the JMauri- 
tius, you will oblige me, by inserting in 
your paper, sotne particulars upon the 
subject. 

The Helen, oiilier passage to the Mau- 
ritius, in October 1815, fell in with this 
spot just before <lay-break ; the second 
0 nicer who had then the charge of the 
deck, called Captain Parish up, and in- 
formed him, that he saw a light to the 
westward, which appeared like fire ; Cap- 
tain Parish at first supposed, it might be 
some ship in that dre!idful situation, but 
upon nearing it, discovered it to be a rock 
shaped like an artichoke, with a volcano 
upon it ; and, soon after, as day gradually 
broke, saw two low islands with shrubs 
and trees upon them : the weather being 
rather squally, and obtaining no sight, 
either for his latitude or for liis chrono- 
meter, he was prevented from giving so ac- 
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curate an account of tlieni, as lie could have 
wisiicd, the reckoning brought up from 
the precediug noon, places them in north 
latitude 1^ 28* north, and longitude 88*^ 
.52' east, and as this timc-kcc'per upon 
making the Isle of Franc?*, was only nine 
or ten miles out, the longitude may be 
pretty correct. — Wlietlier these dangers 
really exist or not, it is hard to say; 
but that dangers near Uiat quarter <lo 
exist, cannot be a matter of doubt, and 
though the spot assigned them by Captain 
Parish has hitherto been supjiosed a clCvir 
one, yet still some of the number of mis- 
sing ships serve to corroborate this idea. 
This being nearly the crossing track of 
ships either homeward or outward bound, 
ami some of these unfortunate vessels 
might liave fallen in with this dangerous 
groupe, so suddenly, that neither human 
foresight or nautical exertions, could save 
them from destruction. On iny return 
from the Isle of France, in command of 
the Hooghly, 1 determined, if possible, 
to make these islands ; but when within a 
degree of them, the Wind became so 
baffling, that 1 found it impracticable : 
near tills s|Mjt, however, we p:isscd a num- 
ber of drifts, and picked up a light fioatiiig 
substance like pumice stone, which no 
doubt, might have been some of this vol- 
canic matter. It was from these indica- 
tions, that I judged some land must be 
near, as the discovery was .pretty well 
known at the Isle of France. I was in 
liopcs, that some vessel quitting It, after 
the Hooghly, niiglit have been able to give 
a more satisfactory account, than tlie pro- . 
sent one ; this though impertect, will, I 
trust, be a sufficient warning to naviga- 
tors, and put them u|)un their guard when 
approaching near this supposed danger. My 
bciugso long, Mr. Kilitor, silent upon the 
subject, was merely in the hopes, that a 
more authentic intelligence would have 
been given. 

An island is likewise said to have been 
seen in 1801, by the Fliccnix Indiaman, 
ill lat. 28'. south, and long. 82v. 17'. 
east. This circumstance however, was 
obtained from a Magazine, which acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. H. Higgings. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East-lndia House, Oct, 1.— A court 
of directors was lield at the East-Iudia 
House^ when Captain T. W. Leech was 
sworn into the command of the ship 
Orwell, consigned to China direct. 

OcU 8.— A court of directors was held 
at the East-India House, when Captain 


J. Jameson was sworn into the command 
of the ship Earl of Balcarras, consign- 
ed to Bombay and China. 

Oct, 15.— A court of directors was held 
at the . Kast-Ihdia House, when the fol- 
lowing ships were thus stationed, viz. — 
General Harris, 824 tons, Capti Peter 

8 T 2 
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Caineron; Warreu Hastings^ 1,000 tons, 
Capt. llioinas Larkins ; and Asia, 958 
tons, Capt. H. P. Tr(*mciihcere— for Ben- 
gal and Madras. 

Marcliionc.ssof Kly, 952 Ions, Capt. B. 
Kay ; and PriiWA! KL*giiit, 9.5I1 tons, Capt. 
Thos. H. Harris— ft *r Mutlras and Bengal. 

Phoenix, 818 tons, Capt. J. Pykc; and 
Astell, 820 tons, Capt. Piuiicis CreswcH 
—for Bengal direct. 

We det'iii it a duty to inform the public 
that by a late n^gulatiori of the hon. court 
of directors, no persons are permitted to 
visit tite Miiseuiii at the India House, uu- 
))rovide<I with a ticket of admission signed 
by a director ; Mondays, Thursdays, or 
Saturdays, from ten to three o’clock, ai*e 
the only times of adniissioji. 

— Penny, Esq. has been appointed by 
the honorable court of directors tlio Com- 
pany’s agent at Weyinontli. 

Launch ut JllachtiuiU.’f—XQiXx Oct. was 
launched from the dock of M(?Hsrs. Wi- 
grain and (.ireen, at Bhickwall, a tine 
ucw ship of 1,350 tons burden. Owing 
to the iineiiess of the day, ami the ex- 
pectation of the presence of his Uoyal 
Uigliiiess the Duke tif York, several tboii- 
saiids of fashionahle pi'ople assembled on 
the occasion. About noon arrived M^jor- 
Generul S|r IIcmiit Torrens^ Col. iM* Do- 
nald, Captains Maxwell and Maitland, 
]i.N. and several other oflicers of dis- 
tinction, and were received by Stewart 
Marjoribaiiks, Fsq. the owner, and Capt. 
Campbell, fier commander. 8ir Henry 
'rorr«us named this beautiful vessel the 
Duke of Vork. 

The Hon. East India Company’s ship, 
London, was laiinclied at Northfleei, 13tb 


uU. her dimensions were Er. In. 

Length between perpend icida]*s 16(i 2 
Do. of the keel fur fonnage. . . . 13.3 7^ 

Breadth extreme to a four inch 

plank 43 3| 

Depth ill hold 17 Of 

jHeight between lowur and mid- 
dle decks 0 7 

Do. do. middle and upper do... 6 4 

Do. upiier deck and round house 6 4 
Burthen in tons. 13324 4- 

9 T 


.The 3d Ceylon regiment has been or- 
dered to be disbanded. 

Mr. Robert M'Clititock, of the agency 
house of MHntosh, Fulton and M‘CIiii- 
tock, goes pasftQtger by the Dorah for 
Bengal. 

The. ship Ltely HglHcs arrived atlPorts- 
mouth frpffi ttap rivei-, on Thursday 23d 
'October^ pt 7 o’clock in the morning, 
<>vliea Sir T, 8 . Raffles, Lady ^Raffles, 


Mrs. Travers, Mr. W. Hull and about 
thirty other passengers embarked. Sir T, 
was absent on a visit when the vessel 
arrived, after a very stormy run, but in 
the middle nf the same day be arrived 
and hurried on board. The ship weighed 
anchor at 11 o’clock at night, and the 
wind being in the right quarter, slie was 
expected to be out of the channel in a 
short time. 

By the deatli of General Sir John Hors- 
furd, there is a vacancy in the number of 
India Knights of the Bath. 

La Felicie, Captain Baudin, which ar- 
rived at Havre the 2(>th Sept, i.s the 
first French ship which liad been i^ent out 
to the East Indies generally, but iiior<* 
particularly Cliaiidcniugnre, since tiie 
peace, Siie sailed froin St. ^Ialoc.s in the 
beginning of June 181 f>, and notwith- 
Btaiiding tlic bad weather and contrary 
winds with which she was accompanied 
during the whole of Iut voyage, she is re- 
turned to Kraiici' w itlioiii having siitfcrcd 
any accident. 

A fc‘,w weeks since, tlie Hev. Mr. Baring, 
son of the late Sir F. iiaring, purchased an 
estate in Magdalene.strec^t, nearly oppo- 
site Bell’s school, in Kxc.tcT ; on wliich 
spot, we are inforiiieri, he intends erect- 
ing a comm odious chapel, for promulgat- 
ing his own tenets. On Sunday week 
this gciitleiflaii preached at a licensed 
place on the beaeh, near the wind-mill, 
Exmoutli ; the concourse of people tliat 
attended was so great, that he was obliged 
to orticiate on the outside, and, we under- 
stand, the greatest solemnity and order 
was observed by the audience. 

Letters from Cumtufitinopie, 9. 

—According to accou.iits from Aleppo, of 
the 1 1th ult, the cast of the Emirs, or de- 
sceudeiils of Mahomet, had manifested a 
spirit of 1 ‘ebcllion, which might have eii- 
dangered the tranquillity of that commer- 
cial city, had not the chief of that cast 
been banished to Autiueb. 

Private letters from Madras of 
May arc totally silent concerning the JVar.. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. S7f At Ca»tle Horneck House, i)car .Pen- 
lance, the lady of John Stevens, Esq. (former- 
ly of Calcutta) of a son. 

Oct. 10. At Winchester, the lady of Capt. A. ^ 
SwintoD, of the East-Indi'a Company’s service, 
of a son, her eleventh child. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 9. At St, George’s, Hanover Square# E. 
Antrobui, Esq. nephew to Sir Ed. Anwobjw, 
Bart, to Ann, only daughter of ihej Honorable 
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Hugh Lindsay, and niece tn the Earl of B&l- 
carras and Countess of Uardwicke. 

Sept. 10. W, C. Ferrers, Esq. of the General 
Post Office, to Mary Anne, second daugliter of 
James Daniell, Esq. 

Sept. 95. At St. AiiKnstincs. >. Usher, Esq. of 
Bristol, to Mrs. Nairnc, widow of the late Maj* 
K. Nairne, of the Company's 6lh regt. of Ca- 
valry. 

Oct. 4. J. G. DoflT, Esq. of tlie Ishind of Ma- 
deira, and of Bruriswirk Square. London, to 
Frances, St; eoud duuglitcrof J.Williainsiui. Esq. 
of Tavistock Stuiare. 

Oct. 4. T. t). Travers, Esq. tif the Company's 
Military service, tt> Mary Peacock, second 
f^aiighter of Chus. H. Leslie, Esq. <jf Wilton, 

Oct. 91. At Cimberwell Church, M. A. Gold- 
sinid, Esfi. of Finsbury Square, to Eliza, se- 
cond daughter of S. Salomons, Esq. of Bury 
Street. 

Oci. 91. At Camberwell Church, Major J. Simp- 
son, of Ivcr House, Bucks, late of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Cam- 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At Lympstornc, Devon, aged 9 years and a half, 
Jane Brue, second daughter of the late Capt. 
A. K. Hughes, .*tth regt. Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Paris, Williamson,'' author of Indian 

Field Spoils, he has left a wife and seven chil- 
dren destitute. 

Oct, 2>. At Clapton, Ann, wife of J. llarrctto, 
jun. Esq. of Calcutta. 

Sent. S.'}. At Blois, on his way to the South of 
France fur the recovery of his health, Mojor 
Hcitland, formerly of the Madras establish- 
ment. 

Oct. 9. At Crieff, John Murray, Esq. i.atrd of 
Ardberrie in Pertb-sliirc. During a long and 
valuable service, this excellent officer made 
some impovunt discoveries on the const of New 
Holland, and surveyed and drew plans of the 
principal harbours of the kingdom. 

Oct. 94. S. Maltass', Esq. late liriiish Consul at 
Alexandria. 

Ocl. fi. In the 71)1 h year of liis age, Charles Mil- 
ler, Esq. of Henrietta Street, Covvnl Garden, 
late of ileiicoulon. 


l.ONDON MAHKF/rS. 

’/Vtcst/uy, Oct. 98, 1817. 

Cotton . — ^The holders of India Cotton arc very 
firm, anticipating an advance, on account of tlie 
war in India, and the small sale declared lor the 
Tth proximo. It is expected HOO llengal.'* will 
shortly be advertised, for the tame day on which 
the Surats are declared for sale. Thu deuiand, 
tuiwever, for Cotton lias been very limited. 

A'ttg-ar.— The demand for Miisc(ivadu.s rather in- 
creased lust week ; the sales were, however, li- 
mited in extent; tiic prices were without the 
slightest variation. There are, we believe, no 
transactions in Foreign Sugars ; the prices are 
nearly nominal. East-lndia descriptions con- 
tinue also neglected. 

Cq^ee. — ^Tliere were consideiable public sales of 
Coffee brought forward Iasi week ; a decline of 
3s. per cwt. took place, and the market is since 
very heavy at the depression. Thu public sale 
this morning, consiaUng of Dutch CoS'ec, went 
off freely. 

nice . — ^The demand for Rice continues general 
and rather extensive ; the prices, on account of 
the limited quantity on hand, are advancing. 
The accounts from the Continent as to the de- 
mand for Rice continue favourable. The Liver- 
pool market is rising with rapidity ; for fine Ben- 
g)tl, SBs. fid. has been realized j yellow screened, 
94S. 

apices*— There has been considerable specula- 


tion in Pepper ; it had been reported the East- 
lndia Company intended to tax the next sale at 
fill, per lb.; the price of Pepper immediately de- 
clim^. When it ivas known tliat the report was- 
without f'juiidatmii, aiul that the taxed price by 
(he Company would be qd, a considerable ad- 
vance look place, and the la!<t prices of the mar- 
ket regulate oiu qiioLiiiiuis- — IMmeiito lias been 
heavy; gond quality ubuiit i'd. — Ginger is without 
variation. — Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmegs, aiul 
Cloves, arc without variaiii|gt, either in the de- 
mand or ill the prices ; the market may be statoil 
very heavy. 

Indigo. — The sale lias closed at the India- 
House, it commenced the Hth and dosed the 
95d hist. ; it coiisisteil of ri,75(i chests, of which 
only a very trivial proportion was taken in for 
the proprietors; the fine qualities sold fid, the 
good !)d. to IS, the middling Is, 3d. per lb. higher 
than last sale. There were no Manilla, and only 
BO chests Madras Indigo's in the sale. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE- 

Arrival », 

Sept. 18. — Downs, Jane, Berridge, Cane.— 
Sailed 1st July. 

9G.— Off Dover. Catherine Grifliihs, Hamilton, 
Bengal. — Sailed 3d April, and St. Helena, SfAh 
July. 

95. — Plymouth, Oxford, Lamb, Bombay, — 
Sailed 98th May, and St. Helena, 9(;th July, 

98. — Gravesend. Agnes, Terrey, i'ape. 

. — Kainsgate, Theodosia, Flyn, Cape, 

Oct. 9.-- Deal, Rapid, Johnson, Cape. 

9.— Limerick, Elizabeth, Ostler, Bengal. — Sail- 
d .9f>ih April. 

14.— lisniry Bay, Swallow, Frith, Bombay,— 
Sailed Ut June. 

— Bantry Bav, Lyra, sloop of war, witli dis- 
patches trnin Madris. — Sailed 1st June, having 
previously loft Bengal ipih April.— .Sailed from 
the Isle of France 7ili July, and St. Helena 14th 
August. 

J7. — Dover, Indian Packet, Danish, from Ben- 
gal. — Sailed 4ih May. 

14, — Cas^tlcTown, Woodmait, Tiroandra, from 
Bengal. — Sailed 99ih April from Bombay. 

99. — Off Plymouth. Hebe, Thompson, from 
Bengal. — Sailed 9lit^ay. 

jMtpnriurca. 

Sept. 9.5. — From Liverpool, tlie Nymph, Hum. 
hie. for Calcutta. 

98. — From the river, Grenada, for Bombay. 

99. — From Portsmoiiih, Lucy and Maria, Bar- 
clay, for the Cape, Madras and Bengal. 

— Adiii. Coc'kbnrii. for Madras and Bengal. 

— From Gravesend, Hebe, Porter, for Calcutta. 
Oct. 9. — From Deal, Luev, Clark, lor Bombay. 
— From Plymouth, the Duke of Marlborough, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

l4.._Froni Deal, the Mary, Wilson, for Cal- 
cutta. 

t9.-«-From Portsmouth, the John Inglis, for 
Bengal. 

15. — From Gravesend, tlie lAdy Raffics, Auber, 
for Bcncoolen ; Sappho, Hall, for Bombay ; IJucen 
Elizabeth, Accuin, for the Cape. 

19. — Cumbrian, Bruwncigg, for the Cape of 
Good ; Priticees ChaTloUc, VaugUan, (or the 
Isle of France. 

31. — From Deal, the Sappho, for Bombay; At- 
ia% for M adras. 

Passengers per Lucy and Maria. — Mrs. Barclay, 
M». Ramsey, Mrs. Burton; Captain Ramsey, 
Dr. Burton, Madras Establishment; Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Grey, for the Civil Service at Bengal; 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr, Fullarton, for the ‘Civil 
Service at Madras ; Lieutenants I'aync and Horn, 
for the Madras army ; Mr. Curdew, Writer, for 
Bengali Messrs. M'Oregar. Bell, and Derville, 
Cadets, for Bengal ; Capt. Rancr, for the Coun. 
try Service.— The sum of nearly 80,00ol. has been 
shipped on board tliis vessel. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the 'SEASON 18i;-lS. 



Price Current of £(Ut-7ii<2ia Prodvc^'/oi^ October 181 7. 539 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

S. 

d. 



4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Coffee, Java.. 

...cwt. 5 

5 

0 


h 

15 

0 

— Cheribon 


11 

0 

— 

4 

16 

O 

— Bourbon 








Mocha 








Cotton, Surat 

lb. 0 

1 

ft 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— Extra fine 

0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

1 

8 

— Bengal 

0 

1 

o 

— 

0 

1 

ft 

Bourbon 


ft 

ft 

— 

0 

ft 

9 

Drugs, &c. foi Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatica.... 

...cwt. •'* 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Anniiceds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 





Borax, UeSiied... 

, 3 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

— U nrcliiied, or Tincal 5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

o 

O 

Cumphire unrefined H 

0 

0 

— 

12 

10 

0 

Cardcnioms, Malabar.. Ib 0 

3 

o 

— 

0 

6 

0 


0 

ft 

9 


0 

3 

0 

Cassia Buds 

....cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 

fto 

O 

0 

— Lignea 

9 

0 

0 

— 

IS 

to 

0 

Castor Oil 


1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. ft 

0 

0 

— 

ft 

.5 

0 

Cuculu.v Indicus.. 


8 

U 

— 

ft 

15 

0 

Columbo Rout.... 


19 

0 

— 

ft 

15 

o 

I>rag<in's Blood... 


u 

0 

— 

32 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 







— Arabic 


0 

0 

— 

6 

O 

o 

— — Assafietida... 


0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Benjamin ... 

5 

10 

o 

— 

65 

O 

o 

Animi 

...cwt. 8 

to 

0 

— 

10 

0 

u 

— Galbaiiiirn... 








— Ganibogium 

15 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

—— Myrrh 


10 

o 

»• 

7 

O 

0 

— — Ofibuniini.... 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

ft 

— 

0 

ft 

o 

Dye 


4 

o 

_ 

0 

6 

4 

Shell, Block. 








— Shivered .... 








Stick 


10 

0 


7 

0 

o 

Musk, China 


18 

0 


1 

3 

0 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 1 

4 

0 


1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 


1 

6 


0 

1 

8 

— — Cinnatnon ., 


13 

0 

— - 

0 14 

0 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

(1 





— Mace 


1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

— — Nutmegs .... 

... 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium 

lb. 







Rhubarb 


4 

6 

— 

0 

11 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

...cwt. 5 

5 

0 





Senna 

lb. 0 

1 

ti 


0 

ft 

6 

Turmerick, Java . 

....cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

13 

0 


Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

China 

Zedoary 

Oalls, in Sorts 

— — Blue 

Indigo^ Blue Ib. 

— — Blue and Violet 

Purple and Violet ... 

Fine Violet 

— Good Ditto 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

Good Ditto 

— — Fine Copper 

— — Good Ditto 

— — Ordinary Ditto 

— — Ordinary 


Fine Madras 

Rice cwt. 

Sattluwer cwt. 

Sago cwt. 

Saltpetre, Red tied cwt. 

Silk. Bengal Skein lb. 

Novi 

Ditto White 

China 


— — Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

Cloves 

— — — Bourbon 

— — Mace 

— — Nutmegs 

— — Ginger cwt. 

—— Pepper, Company’s.. 

— — — Privilege 

White 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

— White 

— Brown 

Tea, Bohea Ih. 

— — t!ongou.... 

Souchong 

—— Cumpoi 

— — Twankay 

. Pekoe 

— — . Hyson Skin 

—— Hyson 

— — - Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 

Woods, SHunders Red. .ton 


«. 
1 3 
I 18 

12 O 
1 + 0 

0 9 
0 8 
O 8 
0 7 
0 7 
0 7 
Op7 
O 7 
0 6 

0 5 

1 6 
S 15 
L !.■> 
S 10 


0 11 
O 3 

0 S 
O 5 
S 11 
O 0 
U 0 
U 1 
2 12 
ft 19 
2 7 
U ft 
U ft 
O 3 
O S 
O 3 
0 3 
O ft 
» 4 

0 5 

1 16 
9 10 


d. 

0 

0 

O 

0 


6 

6 

3 

9 

6 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

O 


ft 

10 

•1 

9 

O 

9 

9 

O 

O 

O 

O 

6 

11 

0 

II 

0 

It 

11 

4 

4 

O 

0 


L, s. d. 
to 1 7 u 
— ft a o 


— 14 10 0 

■— O 10 0 

— 090 

— 089 

— 0 8 3 

— 080 

— 070 

— 076 

— 073 

— 069 

— 060 

— I 10 0 

— 500 

— ft 15 O 


— O IS 5 

— 040 

— 093 

— O 5 10 

— ft 14 0 

9 

— Oil 

— ft 16 O 

— 360 

— ft 11 O 

— Oft? 

— 036 

— 046 

— 0 3 4 

— 0 3 5 

— 050 

— 0 4 3 

— 0 6 to 

— 0 7 0 

— ft O 0 

— 10 0 0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 4 Nowmber-^-Prompt SO January. 

Private~Trade atul Licensed.- Carpets— Choppas 
— Silk Handkerchiefs— Nankeens— Sallampores — 
Longcloths— Cape Scarfs— Shawls — Velvets— Sew- 
iug Silk— Wrought .Silks — Baftaes — Abroalis— 
Callicocs— Bandannoes. 

On Friday, 7 November— Prompt 0 February. 

Licensed.— Cottoii-wool. 

On Tuesday, 1 1 November— Prompt 6 February, 

Company* 8,— Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
^ium— Talc— Saltpetre— Keemorc Shells— Sapan 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood — Red Saunders — Rattans — Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack— Shellack — Lac Dye — Munject — Salt- 
petre— Ginger— Lac Lake— Cassia Lignea — Sago- 
Cassia Duds— Glims Animi, Arabic, Myrrh, Sene- 
ca, Beniamin, and Olibanum— Terra Japnnica— 
Assafoetida- Nux Vomica — Galangitl— Turmerick 
— Camphire— Ammoniac — Cutch — Cummin 
Seed— Safllower — Dragon's Blood— Tincal— Cor- 
nelians— Elephants* Teeth— Mats — Wood unrated 
Vandal Wood — Rice •-OUa^^afflower— Carda- 
moms. 


at the East^India House. 

On Friday, S8 November, 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, &e. 
which have accumulated in the (.’umpany's Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 3 1st December 1814. 

On Tuesday, ft December— Prompt ft? February, 
Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs. — Conguti, Campof, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4,goo,uoo — Twankay, 
1,000,000— Hyson Skin, 100,000— Hy.son, 300,000 
—Total, including Private-Trade, (i,8uu,u0u lbs. 

On Wednesday, 10 December— Prompt 6 March, 

Company's.— Nankeen Cloth, 354,804 pieces- 
Bengal Piece Goods, 283.597 — Coast Goods, 
181,714 — Surat Goods, 80,799« 

The Company's White and Prvjliibitcd Callicoea 
which may be offered for sale in December 1317 
and March 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
than those which are affixed to the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September 1817. 
And with respect to such Callicocs of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as lynw be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September .^ale, 
the same rule will be ooserved, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stO(^ that this notice has reference only to goods 
whiclimay be told on the Company's account. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

On the SOth April last the Company's 6 per Bills on London at 3 months sight fts. 5§d. pei 
cent. Loan Paper was at a discount of from 8 to Sicca Rupee : at 6 months sight fts. 6d. 

It Annas per cent. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26 /A of September to Ute ^th of October 1817 * 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker, 2 , CornhUf, and Lombard Streets 
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I>ECEMBER I8I7. 


ORlGIlsrAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ifo the Editor of the Asiatic Journal* 


Sin,~drhe policy of the legis- 
lature in opening the trade tolndia, 
has been as often defended as it 
has been questioned ; the mere 
war of discussion, so long carried 
on between the Ministers of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors, 
left off as might have been antici- 
pated, neither were convinced, and 
those arguments which were back- 
ed with the power of a majority in 
Parliament were of course the 
effectual ones* 

Practical effects however are 
daily demonstrating to us in Cal- 
cutta, that a free trade to India, 
has been a free ruin to more than 
two thirds of the speculators engag- 
ed in it The river here is at this time 
actually full of free traders who hav- 
ing disposed of their consignments 
at from thirty to forty per cent, loss, 
are now, and have been for months 
tuaiting for cargoes ; whence they 
are to come to freight the 
fleets of adventurers that , swarm 
about us, the genius of specula- 
tion itself must fail to divine. In- 
deed, it IS to be feared, that many 
of the English, if hot the American 
speculators, will be glad to dispose 
of their vessels in India, that they 
may get home on some of the few 
bottoms which can procure cargoes 
atali; 

Although a sradferer myself hy 
the free trade, I should be very 


sorry to make my individual case 
a mere cause for inveighing 
against it, but indeed my plight is 
far from being singular ; at this 
moment I can purchase the best 
London Particular Madeira at 
about 701. per pipe, the finest 
Claret, at 16 rupees or 21. a dozen, 
inferior at ll. 10s.— Furniture, look- 
ing glasses, pictures, drc. are quite 
a drug; and pianofortes, harps, 
&c. are so numerous that they 
may soon be sold by the dozen. 
Birmingham and Sheffield seem 
to have disgorged their long hoard- 
ed treasures only to rust in the 
godowns and warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay and 
families returning to Europe would 
find it scarcely dearer to purchase 
many household necessaries in In 
dia, freight included, and bring 
them back to England. The freight 
homewards has f^len from 8 to j£6 
per ton, which can never pay even 
the expenses of the voyage ; and 
yet 1 hear some merchants on your 
side of the water talk of the In- 
dian trade having found its level. 

It has not been my view, Mr. 
Editor, unnecessarily to alarm the 
merchants in. London and Liver- 
pool by these observations; but. I 

* It » no lew singnier then true that •eetral 
cwignttientt dr Notllnchain manufectiire, such 
as •tochhlM. FIfeqf Sotierf Horn end GiMWf, 
&e. IgCv hdve 'bm wnt ue , a lurrld ' 
cUeeate U not considered in England aa an oh* . 
ftacle to the use of iMrai e'oiMaf • 

Vou IV. ♦ A 
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would refer themtotHeir own count- 
ing Rouses at home, as well as to 
their correspondents'abroad, audio 
weigh the actual returns their con- 
aignmentsbring them with my state- 
ments, and they must feel what I 
write to be correct. It is however 
to be noticed, that from July 1816 
to the end of that year; was a gold- 
,,en ojmortunity to many adventu- 
rers from the British free ports. 
The exportation of specie into Cal- 
cutta during that time was little 
less than a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; and the India 
trade never looked more brisk, or 
more promising than at that pe- 
riod; but from January 1817 to 
the 'present month, the market 
wore a totally different aspect, 
and tlie prices current of those 
months, whidi I suppose are re- 
gularly inserted in your Journal, 
will shew the rapid and wonder- 
ful alteration which occurred on 
the arrival of some Bristol and 
other traders. To tliese succeed- 
ed the numerous fleets which 
now hne our harbour, both from 
England and America, and whiclt 
completely choked the market. 
How this evil is to be remedied it is 
difli c ul t to say, as the spirit of ad ven- 
ire, though certain of a check when 
the vessels arrive in India, will take 
no warning but experience ; and it 
is to be feared the number oi* ad- 
venturers will rather increase than 
diminish during the present year. 
The Company in the mean while are 
lAml but not idle spectators of the 
Huctuatlons of the private trade. 
The Board of Trade /i/?^>£rar to take 
no ostensible measures whicli may 
affect the market in the articles in 
which the Company are principally 
engaged; but 1 know as a fact that 


Trade in India* {Did., 

theirinfluence directihdindirecti is 
actual^ engag^ m rendering at 
least tnose bran^ehes of thAe es- 
pecially extremely hazardous, if not 
utterly abortive to the attempts of 
the Free Trader. In cotton, how- 
ever, great speculations have been 
made, nor have they hesitated to 
engage in many of the Company's 
great stifle goods, such as broad 
cloths, copper, iron, &e. though 
certainly to an enormoys loss — In- 
digo is still a £kir market for all tra- 
ders, and the increasing demand for 
it both m Europe and: America holds 
out a fair prospect of gain, but 
other goods in general run a great 
chance of meeting with the same 
market as was a few years back 
experienced at Buea^ Ayres, to 
short I now perceive that the 
scheme of a Free Trade is no* 
thing more than a large lottery ; 
doubtless ' there are some grand 
prizes to be obtained, but it bcionga 
to a few only to obtain them, and 
the majority must put up with loss 
and rum. 

I feel as deeply as any of my 
fellow sufferers caia^ possibly do at 
the disappointment which has suc- 
ceeded the hopes which an open 
trade gave rise to; that it was to be 
attended with difficulties, and that 
a host of adventurers would for a 
time throw it off its level, was to 
be expected; but that it should, 
reach the deplorable state in whichr 
it now is, was, I confess, unlooked 
for by me, and I should think ceuid 
never have been anticipated even by 
those who more tlian uoubted of its 
general tendency to benefit British 
coaamerce at large. ' 

1 am, &c. 

Mexcatoe. 

Cala0ajinth Maifi, 1817. 


To the Editor of the Adatie JommA 

XETTEE 1 . tpembellisb.aiidaddto It the grace 

A work that is durably useful of ornament. When, in addition to 
will always command respectful at- durable utility, a work is suscepti- 
tention; and much pains and la- ble.of a moral character, end ca-^ 
hour are often laudably bestowed pable of exciting int^eotual emp- , 
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ti^8» its imTOrtani^ is greatly m* 
creased; aaa the art or sdeilce 
possessi^ such powers deserredly 
ranks high in. the estimation of 
those who are capable of appre* 
ciatiag its effects, in promoting the 
well being of society, multiplying 
its enjoyments, and thus adding to 
the value of life. It is accordingly 
^und that the most enlightened 
philosophers and statesmen have 
always been decided promoters of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among these, some are reckon- 
ed purely oraamental, aad are 
only found in an advanced state of 
•society while others are so essen- 
tially necessary that its rudest state 
cannot subsist without them. It 
Is the peculiar boast of Architsc- 
i: UR R that, while it yields to none 
in the us^al, it also ranks high 
with the most liberal of the Fins 
Arts. No state however barba- 
rous can dispense with its assist- 
ance ; and the most refined delight 
in the advantages it affords for 
present enjoyment, and for the 
means of recording and perpetuat- 
ing itsgtories. 

The profession, practised ia tliis 
country as a trade, is a useful and 
respectable one, demanding con- 
siderable proficiency in science, 
and oflcn leading to wealth When 
its professors aim at a higher cha- 
racter, genius of the first order is 
requisite and finds ample scope for 
its exertions.. But, here it must be 
admitted that, with an exception 
in favour .of a very few individuals, 
the art is not cultivated, by those 
who follow it tor gain, as it ought 
to be. The severe philippic of 
Mr. Hope against the protessors 
cannot be altogether groundless. 
But an examination of the causes 
of this deficiency of taste, where 
we should naturally expect to find 
it existing iti the highest degree, 
would tend to shew that while there 
is much to pardon in professors,the 
evil ms^be mainly attributed to the 
want of a more general diffusion of 
architectural taste among the em- 
pWers as well as the employed. 

JWntingi sculpture ana musics 


have been generally studied and 
even extensively practised ama- 
teurs, till a taste for them has be- 
came so diffused as almost to form 
an essential part of a polite educa- 
tion. The consequence has been a 
correspondent improveixient among 
professors, and in all these arts we 
can boast a national style and first 
rate geniuses among the professors. 

it IS true we may ^so boast that 
a national style in architecture, pos- 
sessing great excellence, did exist 
about four centuries ago. But this 
style, which proceeded with an un- 
exampled rapidity of improvement, 
each specimen surpassing the for- 
mer, and exhibiting in numerous 
instances sublimity of general 
effect with great beauty of detail, 
could not be said to have attained 
perfection, when it was suddenly 
arrested in its career, superseded, 
loaded with opprobrium, and so 
completely disgraced that cen- 
turies elapsed before it was sus- 
pected that it might have its pecu«* 
liar beauties. This style has been, 
therefore completely lost, and not- 
withstanding a returning partial 
favor, it is more than doubted, hr 
some able critics, if professors 
have jet any accurate conception 
of its elements or powers. And 
certainly no modern specimen has 
yet appeared to rival the ancient in 
expression. No written treatises 
of the time are found to dcvclope 
its principles. Nor is it probable 
that any were ever written. In 
architecture, as in other arts, the 
great examples make the rules, and 
it is the work of aflter critics or 
artists, from the study of those 
great examples, to develope the 
rules or principles ; and thus ena- 
ble others of less inventive genius, 
who follow the art as a trade, to 
imitate and adapt them to the wants 
of their employers with safety, ad- 
vantage and credit. But this style 
was not sufficiently matured to 
hai’c produced this effect. It was 
even still short of perfecti.ojn, .which 
it would in all probability have 
soon attained, had it not been so 
abruptly dismissed. 

4 A 2 
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At the revived of literature and 
the fine arts in the fifteenth cen^ 
iuiy, various causes oonspired with 
its intrinsic merit to bring into 
favor the ancient Roman style of 
architecture. Numerous specie 

mens remaining, although much di>!> 
lapidated and some in ruins, were 
still impressive, and their effect 
was doubtless heightened by men-* 
tal sympathy and association, whilst 
by similar association, the then 
existing style was connected with 
ideas of gothic darkness and bar- 
barism. And thus perhaps its final 
expulsion be effected by the 

opprobrious name — Gothic. This 
name was not given till after the 
revival of the Roman style, for while 
it existed without a rival no disy 
tinct name was requisite; and when 
.4his opprobrious one was affixed 
to it, its advocates, if it retained 
any, were too feeble to counteract 
it, or to stem the torrent of fashion. 
Nor indeed was there any thing to 
regret in the gothic architecture of 
the Continent. Few good speci- 
mens are found there, and the best 
of them have been traced to artists 
•of this or of the sister kingdom, while 
in this country the examples are 
numerous, varied and admirable. 
Nevertheless its expulsion became 
as complete here as on the Conti- 
nent. After laying in this neglected 


state for centuries^ afttentiem being 
led, about filly years ago, to the 
literature of the middle ages, in., 
troduced attention also to its ar- 
chitecture. Public curiosity be- 
came excited, comments, praises, 
and treatises succeeded, and at- 
tempts were made to revive it in 
practice. 

The merit of cultivating and im- 
proving this mode of building, till 
It became a distinct and decided 
style, indisputably belongs to this 
country. This point being settled 
to the honor of our national 
claims, the question of how, or 
whence it was originally derived, 
is not, as a point of merit, worth 
disputing. But it may be of im- 
portance for another purpose. By 
tracing its history correctly, we 
may be led to the source of its 
principles, of which at present lit- 
tle is satisfactorily established. 

Notwithstanding the many inge- 
nious suppositions which would ap- 
propriate the origin of Gothic ar- 
chitecture to an accident, or a na- 
tural type in this country, a due. 
consideration of its genius and of 
its elements, of the dates of the 
various buildings, and of cotem- 
porary history, will leave no doubt 

of its ORIENTAL ORIGIN. 

fro be contimiefi.J 


To the Editor of the Asiatic JournaL 


Sir,— G eography has its invin- 
cible problems, which by their ob- 
vious interest court inquiry, while 
they involve difficulties whicli elude 
solution. Why are not these 
abandoned, as disq^uisitiqns fit for 
^antalus, had he leisure to think ? 
Is the ambition of genius stimulat- 
ed by difficulties that have never 
been surmounted ? Does the me- 
teor of eminent distinction play 
over those tracks in the field of 
speculation in which many have 
failed / Or rather, is there not such 
a mutual relation between specu- 
lative inquiries aqd tangible truths. 


that we cannot renounce all the 
perplexities of the one, and culti- 
vate the highest attainments in the. 
other ? 1 was led into these reflec- 
tions by an Inquiry concerning the 
Site ^ Ancient Pal'iboihra^ of which 
the Second Part has been recently 
published ; an attempt in . which 
complete success is n6t to be ex- 
pected, but in which, from its con- 
nection with ancient history and 
modern geography, another step 
toward a solution is an advance in 
useful knowledge. 

As the principal writers who 
have engaged in tliis ija€|uiry have 
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arrived at divergent Conclusions, 
and as the success of the most for- 
tunate union of research and in- 
duction can be but cdinparative, 
no one hypothesis that has been 
oftered as a solution of the pro- 
blem can be fairly estimated with- 
out adverting to all the others. 

The order for a sketch of these, 
which first suggests itself, is that 
in which they have been present- 
ed to the world : but this would 
coinpel us to discuss some points 
twice, whenever an auxiliary has 
supported a former opinion by new 
arguments, or revived on iueje- 
pendent grounds, a proposition 
which its original author had aban- 
doned. I think it will more con- 
duce to a clear exhibition of the 
steps actually gained in the inqui- 
ry, and to a comprehensive esti- 
mate of the extent of the territory 
of the Prasii, its power and riches 
as an empire, — if we descend the 
Ganges in this review ; beginning 
at the higliest point which has 
been assigned for the site of Pali- 
bothra. 

With the reasons given by the 
principal author, and his auxilia^- 
ries, for assuming each station re- 
spectively, 1 propose to connect a 
brief account of tlie supposed ca-* 
pital ; and then to subjoin the ob- 
jections which the advocates of 
rival opinions have stated, or which 
may occur in taking the present 
review. 

FIRST POINT ASSUMEp. 

Mnjjor llcnticl] has assigned the site of 
Caiioiige, as a probable alternative, in 
case the evidence for tlie identity of Pat- 
na be rejected. After giving llic grounds 
on which he deduces the ipuch disputed 
site, to have been at, or near Patna, he 
adds: — “ But we ought not to omit, on 

the other luind, that Arrian quotes, 

from Eratosdioiies, the distance of Pa- 
“ libothra fnhu the western extreme of 
f*' India, which is ^aid to be ten thousand 
‘f stadia only ; and that Ptolemy gives its 
« latitude at 27" ; both which particu- 
*• lars apply betUr to Catiouge than to 

f* Pallia.” “ In of extent 

ff magnificence, Cauougc auswera 


** perfectly to the desd’iption given of Ptu 
“libothra.”* 

Sir John Alalcolm records his vote in 
favour of Catiouge in a decisive tone ; and, 
as he refers to no preceding writer on the 
subject, with the air of advancing an In- 
dependent opinion. This city is sup- 
“ posed to be the Palihotlira of *Lhe an- 
“ cients, from the extent, magnificence, 

“ and grandeur, which ^i*e attributed to 
“ it ill Iiidiau histories. It is situated 

about two miles from the banks of the 

Ganges, in 13' east longitude, and 
“ in 27" 3' north latitiidef These ad- 
ditional particulars may assist in compar- 
ing it, with other conjectural stations. 

Casouge is situate in the province of 
Agra, on the west or right bank of the 
G iiiges, near the confiiieiice of the Cally, 
or Caiint, witli that great river. Not-^ 
withstanding its celebrity a city of 
great antiquity, it is now reduced to a 
narrow town, consisting of but one street. 
'^I'he ruins are still extensive ; on a broad 
track for six miles, scattered pieces of 
brick work, and other vestiges of build- 
ing, point out the site of this ancient ca- 
pital of a povverrni empire. It is said to 
have been built more than a thousand 
years before the Christian era; and is 
mentioned in Perish ta, as the eapittd of 
all Hindoslaii, under tlie prcdect‘Hftor of 
Plioor, or Porus, who fought against 
Alexander. It continued to he great and 
populous in the sixth century, when it 
coiitaincil thirty tlu^usaiid shops in which 
betel nnt was sold. In 1018, it was con- 
quered, though not perinaiicdtly retained, 
by Mahmood of (iiiizui. Here are the 
tombs of twi» Maliomuietlan saints, who 
lie ill slate under two iiiansoieuiiis on an 
elevated terrace, thickly planted with 
trees ; and throughout the grove are seen 
the fragments of small images. Thesur* 
rounding plain is covered with ruined 
temples and tombs; and ancient coiii.s, in- 
scribeil with San.sciit characlcns, are fi*e- 
qiieiitiy found among the ruins. The lan- 
guage of Caiiouge appears to form tho 
gcoumUw«jrk of the modern Hindostani. 

Of the positive evidence derived from 
classic authorities iu favour of this place, 

1 know of no other, than that Ptfilemy 
assiaiKul 27" for the latitude of Palibo- 


* Memoir of s Map of Hindoslan, 4to. Luii« 
dim, I7S8. p. 54. 

t History of Persia, * vols. 4io. London, vol. 
t, p. SM, note. 
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ibmi Aff to the pther passages from an- 
cient writers which were designed to in- 
dicate the site ef Paiibothra by topogra- 
phic deitoeatioiui, ov to guide us to it by 
the stages of an itinerary, those which 
are nisst striking and particular are in- 
consistent witli the positions of Cauouge, 
as will*appear in discussing the other 
points assumed.. Aud if we advert to the 
jiabslantial errors iu position which de- 
Ibcm Ptolemy’s Map of India, the coinci- 
deuce in the latitude of Caiiouge with his 
Paiibothra is of itself ratlier a strong 
presumption against the identity of the 
awo places. 

SF.COND POINT ASSUMRD. 

Robertson the hisioriau travels near 
two hundred miles lower down tlie Gan- 
gges, to/md a station at wliirh learned 
conjecture m^y rest. After an apology 
for differiug from Major Rcniiell, lie anys : 

According to Strabo, [lib. xv. p. 1028.] 
** Paiibothra was situate at the junction 
** of the Gauges aud another river. Ar- 
*^riaii [Hist. ImU e. 10] is stilt more ex- 
plicit. He places Paliboilira at the 
junction of the Ganges aud Erranaboas, 
** the last of which he describes as less 
** than tlie Gauges or Indus, but greater 
than any other known river. Tlits de- 
scriptioii of its situation correspouda 
** exactly with tiiat of Allahabad. P. 
Boudier says, tli<'\t the Jumna at its 
junction with the Gauges, appeared to 
him not inferior in magnitude to that 
river. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to tiiat city by tlic emperor 
Akbar, wlio erected a strong fortress 
<< tliere. Its ancient name, by whicli it is 
still kiiowu among the Hindoos, is 
*« Vravg or Piyagj and the people of 
the district are ciilled Prar^gi, whicli 
bears a near resemblance to Prasii, the 
** ancient appellation of the kingdom of 
** wliich Paiibutlira was the capital. AU 
<< loliabad is sue) i a noted sent of devo- 
tiou, that it is denominated [-fym* 
** Akherpy vol. ii. p. 33.] TJte King a/ 
P ff'orshipped P/acfs. The territory 
around it, [Ibid. iii. 0 the extent 
M af forty miles, is detm^^oly ground. 
P The Hindoos believe, thdl wlieii a man 
P dies in this place, whatever he wislies 
P for he will obtain in his next re- 
P generation. From all these drciini- 
stances wc may conclude it to he a 
^ place of great aaticiuityx and In the 


** same situation tritli the Paiibothra of 
** antiquity.*” 

For classical support fhis opinion do^ 
pends wholly on the passage in Arrian^ 
wliich Dr. Kcfoertsoii has not given very 
cicely ; but his negligence does not vio«ii 
late the sense. It must be conceded that 
the situation of Allahabad coincides witk 
Arrian’s description of the rivers better 
than any other which has been suggested, 
iliis coincidence is con hoed to the mag- 
nitude of the tributary river ; for as to 
the name of ii, the difference between 
Erranaboas and tlic ancient as well aa 
modern name of the Jumna is a perplc;&- 
iiig circumstance. . 

As to the argument founded on the 
sanctity of the territory, by the same 
course of logic, it might be piDveil that 
Juggeunauth was formerly the capitsd of 
all Hindostan. 

Several literary men have expressed a 
concurrence ivith Dr. Robertson’s opi- 
nioif : but it was at a time when the au- 
thority of the. itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutralized, if not destroyed, by 
another passage equally circumstantial in 
the same author ; wliich repugnance ap» 
pears to the writer of tim pi^seiit essay to 
have been created by the erroneous epn- 
striiction whicli the modern* interpreters 
of Pliny have put on a» equivocal word. 
This will be shewn in ^plying tlie undi- 
vided support of Pliny to one of the other 
jMiliits assumed. 

Utile need be added to Dr. Robertson's 
account of Allahabad; fur details belong- 
ing to its modern histoi 7 will not elucidate 
the question. This capital of tlie province to. 
which it gives name is situate at tiieconflu- 
eiice of the Ganges \vitli the Jumna, in 
north lat. 25« 27 ' ; east long. 81» 50'. The 
soil in the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery. Tlie Ganges 
here is about a mile broad, and does not ap^ 
pear to be inueli aiigineiited by the tribute 
of so large a river as the Jumna, although 
the latter is fourteen hundred yards across, 
Robertson wrote before the native litera- 
ture of ancient India had been deeply ex- 
plored. No reliance is to be placed on 
bis assimilation of Praeg to Prasuj for 
Prapdg is merely a word designating the' 
hallowed confluence of two rivers; tbefo 
are many Prapagr, especially along the 
infont stream of the Ganges. 

• India, 4to. Luiidon list* p* 

190 . 
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TUtRD POINT ASSUMCD. 

Near three degrees and a half cast from 
Allahabad, is Patsm, which Major Ren- 
ucll considers to be the same with Pali- 
bothi-a,, or at least to stand very near the 
site of that lost city. These are tlic steps 
by which he arrives at this conclusion. 
Pliny is the only one among the an- 
cieiiCs (as far as I know) that assigns a 
** particular spot for the site of Palibo- 
** thra; the rest only .speaking generalty 
** of its situation. AH ai*e agreed that it 
^ was situate oo the riglit bank of the 
** Ganges (that is, intro Gangem) aud at 
•• the confluence of a large river w'ith it* 
** 'Iliis river was named Erraiioboas ac- 
** cording to Arrian (who liad Ins iiitelli* 
gence from Megustlienes* Journal) and 
was of the third d^ree of magnitude 
among the Indian rivers \ and inferior 
** to none but tlie Ganges and Indus. I 
cannot apply the name Erranabaus to 
** any pai'ticular river. Pliny certainly 
*‘'says, that the Jotmnet (Juiiiuah) ett- 


tered the Ganges by Palibothra, between 
** Methora and ClUohara ; \Car^iiQbefn 
aud CtfrUoborctt, var. lect.] hut 
\i is equally true, that, iu another 
** place, he lueutions the conflux of 
** the Ganges aud Joniaiies, and iu the 
** very next article says, that Palibothrai 
** is situated four hundred and tw'enty- 
« five miles below Cliat very point of con- 
flux. Strabo does not give the name 
of the adjunct river.*’fr-P. 49. 

Here we must stop to dispel the appa* 
rent repugnance between the two passages 
cited from Pliny. The design, in rescuing 
the principal passage relied upon by Ma- 
jor Rennell, from the weakening effbet of 
a conflict with the passage which heclioss 
to reject, is uot to sup|>ort his application 
of the first in c\'cry ])articnlar ; but to 
terminate the licsitatioii in giving full cre- 
dit to the itinerary preserved in Pliny, which * 
the cr>inmon iuteipretation of the siihse- 
quciit passage has a' reiidctuy to create. 

(To be continuedj 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir V qleri ua Patercul us ob- 
aerves: << wtio can sufficiently admire 
how similar in appearance arc the 
finest geniuses in every department 
of the artSf and how small a space of 
time embraces the duration of such 
excellence ?*' Indeed, authors and 
artists, famed for their genius and 
skill, have ^equally, in Europe and 
Asia, crowded the theatre of life 
at stated periods, whilst nature 
would on other occasions seem 
barren of such distinguished per- 
sonages. The moral causes of this 
phenomenon have perhaps been 
justly ascribed to the local and 
temporary improvements in civili* 
sation and manners ; to the patron- 
age of the powerful, w'ho have 
caused such improvements, and 
the wealthy, that have sprung from 
them, and ta the accidental emu- 
lation of such men of genius who 
had the good fortuiie to live under 
the first, and to be patronised by 
the last. Air, climate, and other 
physical causes, have also been 8up« 
^Qsed to qo -operate, yet X question 
u more influence has not been as- 


cribed to them than is perhaps fair- 
ly their due. 

Of such distinguished periods* 
the vanity of modern Europe has 
noted four in the literary world, 
with the view no doubt of taking 
the lion's share to itself. With 
the Grecian and Roman periods I 
can find no fault, for small must 
have been our modern ])ortion of 
taste and erudition, had not the 
writings and monuments of those 
polished antients served us as co- 
pies and models. Nor shall I in- 
quire whether, in this comparison, 
the inspired writers of the old and 
new testaments have been over- 
looked, from respect or neglect; 
or whether the literary reebrds of 
the antient Persians, which those 
Greeks and Romans admit to have 
been voluminous and most scien- 
tific, and to which I suspect they 
owed all their kno^v]edge and skill, 
were entirely destroyed, first by 
Alexander and his successors, at 
the instance of Aristotle, and af- 
terwards by the equally jealous and 
desolating' successors of .Moham- 
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med ; but surety the temple at Je- 
rusalem, as we know it totmre been, 
and the royal j^laces at Isti|(har 
(Persejpolis), at Babylon, and other 
capitals of antient Persia, as they 
still remain in their almost ever- 
lasting materials, are proofs of 
their originality and superiority in 
architecture and many other arts; 
as the many mighty monarchies 
which arose in Persia on the ex- 
tinction of the antient Persian mo- 
narchies, and of the Khalifat and 
Saracin power, the Sultans and 
Khans of ^le Turks, the Padshahs 
of Hinefustan, and Khacans of 
Tartary and Faghfurs of China, 
afford , in their respective wide- 
spreading and numerous provinces, 
as perfect an union of language, 
manners, and religion, and often of 
the arts and sciences, and give as 
wide a scope for learned and skilful 
emulation, as the many compara- 
tively petty states that form the 
present republic of Europe. Ac- 
cordingly, in preference to the 
ages of a Pope Julius and a Leo, 
a Lewis the XIV., an Anne, or a 
Gcorjge, a man of general know- 
ledge and candour would among 
Others have thought of the modern 
oriental days of a Firdosi and 
Nizami; a Sadi and Hafiz, a Jalal- 


tnihplpgg. 

ad-din^Roomi an^ a Jami ; and 
containing a period Aom Dukikl 
and RadakT, down to Jam! and fiis 
nephew Hatifi, of six hundred 
years ; for 1 date the corrupted 
style of writing the modern Per- 
sian language, when it soon became 
that degenerated verbiage that is 
now used by our Munchecs and 
the Mirzas in the civil and military 
departments of the British Em- 
pire of Hindustan, and as well, I 
fear, throughout modern Persia 
in A.D. 1505, to the example of 

tlie Anwari Soheili L5W‘ > 
or the Persian copy of Bidpal’s, 
or Pilpay's fables ; for, like the 
declamation of the rhetoricians 
on the decline of the Greek lan- 
guage, and of Seneca .and Pliny 
of the Latin, this work abounds 
with many of the beauties, and 
not a few of the imperfections of 
that Ibarati Rangeen, or fine" 
writing, which has been daily 
getting more corri^t ever since its 
publication. 

What their later writers thought 
themselves of sono^ of tlieir early 
poets may be seen from the follow- 
ing tetrastich of IVIolana Hatifi ; 
and others of them are noticed in 
equally flattering terms : 




.notwithstanding what the prophet 
Mohammed has declared, saying, 
after me no prophet can be ex- 
pected to come yet are there 
among the Persian poets three 
writers giRcd with the faculty of 
inspiration, namely, Firdosi in 
heroics, Anwari in elegies, and 
Sadi in odes ? From a Tong and 
ractised intimacy with their w'orks, 
confess a partiality to Sadi and 
Hafiz, as indeed the many quo- 
tations from them in my former 
essays might prove ; yet I am not 
insensible to the elegance of other 
early Persian poets, and mean oc- 
casionally, if 1 find I continue to 


interest your readers, to furnish 
you with extracts from other ode 
and apologue writers, as well as 
from their elegiac and heroic 
poets ; and to render them more 
worthy of attention, 1 may perhaps 
preface them with short notices of 
the authors, something in the 
French style. 

Many have fancied, because the 
modern names are Arabic, that the 

Casaid or elegy, and Jje 
ghaz'], or ode, are modern inven- 
tions ; but 1 find them mentioned 
in the Farhangi 

Jchangiri; or * Dictionary of the 
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pure and antientPersian language, 
by the names of 43 Chaghanah, 

and Chamah ; and I can ha^e 
no doubt of both having been in 
use in the PahlovI, Dari and Par- 
sT, or antient Persian dialects. 
Barbad uj the famous musician 
and performer under Khosro Par- 
wez, King of Persia, A. D 690, 
composed and sung them, accom 

panying himself with the 
Chank, .or modern Persian lute; 
as his predecessors are represented 

to have done with the or the 

simple and original lute of Seh, 
signifying three, and tar a wire, 
or string, or three-stringed lute, 
which is known by our best modern 
musicians to contain the basis of 
all varieties of sound, and is the 
evident origin of the xi^apa of the 
Greeks, the CUhara of the Ro- 
mans, the ghitara of the Italians 
and our guitar ! 

In my essay for September, I 
stated the deplorable incorrect- 
ness \)f our best Persian manu- 
scripts ; in order to remedy which, 
«nmr> of the best classics were 
printed under the inspection of 
learned natives long before the in- 
stitution of the college at Calcutta. 
That of Hafiz, published in 1791, 
is very respectable, but has I fancy 
long been out of print; and the 
Kullat, or Works of Sadi, pub- 
lished that same year at Calcutta, 
under the inspection of my learned 
friend MulovI Mohammed Rashjd, 
would have been the most credit- 
able Persian work we have in print, 
had he not been forced by some 
English gentleman, contrary to his 
own good sense, to foist into it the 
Pand-namah, which any man of 
taste must be convinced could have 
never been written by Sadi ; and 
to retain the 20th book, or that 
of .Khubisat or impurities, which 
every serious man must regret 
could have ever been inserted, 
thpugh undoubtedly Sadi’s, in his 
wor|rs, Frppi Maj. Charles Stuart s 
Asiatic •/owni.— No. 24. 


catalogue of the royal library 
at Seringapatam it would appear, 
that Tippoo Sultan had the good 
sense to^xpunge it, and some other 
exceptionable parts, from his choice 
copy ; nor does it, if 1 recollect 
aright, appear in a very ancient 
copy of Sadi’s works presented by 
my old shipmate Sir Harford 
Jones, and which ^Dr. Wilkins 
showed me in the library at the 
India-House. While the Mulovi 
was employed in collating the 
second volume from four ancient 
and valuable manuscripl^^ I had 
an opportunity for some months of 
superintending his progress, and 
can bear testimony to his diligence 
and fidelity ; and that copy, which 
of the four formed the basis of the 
printed work, was immediately 
after put into my possession, 
through the munificence of J. H. 
Harington, Esq. : and having be- 
fore and since that translated the 
best half of it into English, and 
minutely compared the whole, I 
may venture to warrant its genuine 
correctness. All those four copies 
were of the edition of Ali-ben- 
Ahmad, of Bisitoon, who states his 
having compiled it in the years of 
the Hegira726and7S4,orthirty-five 
and forty-three years after Sadi’s 
own death ; and as this has ever since 
been every where preferred for 
copying, that of Sir H. Jones must 
be previous to that, and cannot 
now be less than six hundred years 
old ; and its antiquated appearance 
corresponds with that The 

Gulistan and Bustan have since 
been printed at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the college facul- 
ty ; but of them I cannot speak so 
favourably 

Having given so many elegant 
spcxiniens of Hafiz’s Diwan, and 
faithful translations of them, (and I 
can warrant their being genuine and 
correct) 1 shall now venture to 
ofter two Ghaz’ls, which I doubt 
being genuine ; though the first is 
to be found in five copies out of 
six; and the second, though I 
have found it only in two copies, 
VoL. IV, 4 B 
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one of which to the people in Bengal^ apd isnioreili- 

Moorsh^abiu^i . Nabob, and the miliar of course to ah English ear, 
other is- w^t |s called the' Chet* than all the other Gliazis of Hafiz 
ham copy; has the credit of be pat together. The first Ghaz’l is 
ing oftencr sung by the Natch as follows: 




k** J CJ ^ '-“J j 


u^JJ * 

l> (*V i**^^*^ * 


j 


j . JL> 1 


Lr< 


£ Ci»W ^ ^ 

^ ^ LlOk. 




Last night I heard the soiil-iiiflainiiig 
melody of the flute from a minstrel, and 
l)ray that his heart may be serene and 
happy : 

His melting strain made such an im- 
pressiou upon my mind, that I could not 
contemplate anything without feeling and 
sympathy : 

My rival, and companion, was that 
night a cup-bearer, who in her cheek and 
ringlets displayed the sun and winter: 
(having blooming complexion and fair 
hair) : 

Wlieii she perceived me so enraptured, 
she made her cup of wine a bumper; 
which 1 noticed and haid, “ Oh! well- 
** disposed cup- hearer ! 

** You might release me from the cala- 
** mities of this life, if you would ply me 
** thus with full goblets of wine : 

May God protect you from the rais- 
** fortunes of the rimes, let the Lord re- 

quite you with the beatitudes of both 
** worlds r* 

When Hafl/. was after this manner be« 
sidq himself, why should he esteem the 
empire of Jviug Kalis and Kai as worth a 
single barleyv'oru. ^ 

l.Last night tuned his 

flute, , ' :V- 

And warhleil-j^h a lover’s sigh. 

May he sweet a note, 

Only blow in synrpatliy : 


2. My bosom glowed with fierce desire. 

And vivid glared upon my eye. 

What he, with such ptietic fire. 
Described and fell from sympathy : 

3. Let her, he cried, my fate decide 

Whose tresses shatne the dappled sky. 
Her dimpled cheeka ail art deride, 

Her lips the smik of sympathy: 

4. Alas ! too soon on me she smiled. 

And filled a goblet bumper high. 

The charm of all ray pains beguiled. 
Her magic cup is sympathy. 

5. May heaven preserve such loving 

hearts 

From all that’s human, save to die; 
When ev’ry ill this life imparts 
Hie next may cure by sympathy : 

6. To regions happier far than this. 

Thus Hafiz plumes his wing to fly ; . 
This w’orhl derides, aud all it has. 

The crown of Kails and throne of Ky ! 

Could we prevail on any En^^* 
lisli composer to set the tune m 
which the following Ghaz*l is usual- 
ly sung by the minstrels of Upper 
Hindustan, what a melancholy 
review of old friends and well* 
known places it would call into 
the mind of a Bengali English gen- 
tleman of some standing. About 
twelve years ago I got Mr. Ashe 
of vBath to take dowBf as' sung 
in the original tune ; and^ his Wife 
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with h^f sVi^ manner proved on and destroyed the whole simplicity 
the moment- how happily he had and beauty of the original, which 
hit it ; but he afterwards took upon is as follows: 
himself to add Italian graces to it, 


^ jj sj\j 

yj y »j\sj 3tj^ 

y 
y\ y 

■ ‘Ai ^ 

yj y bj\xi gj\j 


* ii? jj #jv 

* i/ V* "• 

^ 4>U 

^ er* *xa>VA '*■• 

at y.j 

Jj. W 

:|e IjlL^Ux* 


Like many of the Greek epi- 
grams, the simplicity of the above 
sets any literal translation, such as 
I have heretofore used, at defiance; 
yet, as a specimen, 1 shall give a 
prose translation of the last stanza, 
which contains as finely turned a 
sentiment as we meet in any lan- 
guage: 

*• Oil ! breeze of dawn, as you are 
wafted aluiig tlie street ol^ that angel, 
whisper to her the sorrowful talc of 
** Kafiz ; udi it fresh and fresh, again 
and again:” 

In the following metrical trans- 
lation it may be observed there are 
six stanzas, and only five in the ori- 
ginal Persian ; the reason of which 
is, that of the two copies that 1 
have seen, and that have this Ghazi, 
one is deficient of this stanza, and 
the other has it so imperfect, that I 
could not complete it, notwith- 
standing I could readily make out 
the sense, which as well as the 
other stanza 1 have rendered, as the 
youngest tyro in Persian may see, 
very faithfully But as we do an 
Italian air, to do it justice, it ought 
to be .sung only in the Persian 
words, and them l confess 1 dare 
not represent in pur imperfect Eng- 
lish cWacter.' 


1. Come, minstrel, tune a Persian lay. 
That's ever jocujid, new, and gay : 
Next call for lieari-expandiiig wine. 
Which briskly sparkles, yet is fine ; 

What emblem that ? her roguish eye : 
And this ? her skin of lucid die : 

2. And now withdrawn from pi7nig 

et/esy 

'JHiis dame my sport, this fair my prtzf^ 
I toy and snatch the furtive blisj. 

And seem to steal by chance a kiss ; 
With modest blush repeat this freak. 

And find f only give to take : 

Let's feed, 1 said, the pining soul. 

By circling (|uick the llowiiig howl ; 
Then qualTwchuinpers, rhey’i e her due. 
Now love coimnarnls it, fill anew; 
ril drink her health, I’ll pledge her nuine. 
Wine ne'er can cloy if she's my theme ! 

4. Such cherished love soon frantic 

gniws. 

And scarce admits a moment’s pause : 
Come, Hche, stir thy giuglhig feet, 
Ueacli me bumpers, now It's meet 
That I replenish ofi the cup. 

And, while it sparkles, drink it up : 

5. Meanwliile that angel of my heart. 

Had twined for me, witli witching art, 
A garland gay, whose scent and hue 
LaugTied to scorn the rose and rainbow ; 

And round my temples bound with taster 
This .svvoctest enihiem of the ciiaste ■. 

4. B 2 
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Should sroitf oh Zfphir ! chaoce to 
roam 

Near by that dear recluse’s home. 

Stop, slghf and tell her, as you pass. 
How melancholy Ha6z was ; 

Who his sad tale of love for you 
llsua would, but dares not, 6ft renew ! 

In the above translation, 1 have 
endeavoured not only to retain the 
sense, but to render the accent, 
emphasis, and quantity of the ori- 
ginal into English, as far as the 
two languages can be made to as- 
similate ; and if the composer and 
performer could hit the tunc, and 
be satisfied to do their duty with 
equal plainness and simplicity, the 
country English gentleman might 
perhaps enjoy a Persian song at 
his homely fireside, as much as 
many of his brethren have done, 
having, after marching a whole 
day under a torrid sun, to watch 
great part of the night, and re- 
joice in having so innocent an 
amusement to keep them awake, 
and preserve themselves and do- 
sipg fellow soldiers from anight at- 
tack of an active and contiguous 
enemy. 

I ought now to explain the rea- 
sons why I consider neither of the 
above Ghaz'Js as Hafir/s ; but in 
order to do critical Justice to this, 
I should be led into much techni- 
cal, and to the mass of your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor, perhaps incom- 

S reliensiblc discussion ; and shall 
lerefore shortly state what hap- 
pened to myself within the first 
year of my kudying the Persian 
language, when Mulovi Mohammed 
itashtd calling one morning to read 
a few pages of the Anwar SoheTli 
with me, took up a volume of Pope V 
>rorks» which lay on my , table ; 
and, knowing a sufficiency of the 
English character to make out the 
words, asked me to read the fol- 
lo#ing couplet ; 

the man, want of it tha 

The ceseisaU tmt leather and pruneffb 
\ ap bp remarked^ may be a 


rhyme to the impiMect ear of ao 
European, but is not so eilber to 
the eye or understimding of an 
Asiatic. Any person, who has oc- 
casion to represent the oriental in 
the European character, is made 
sensible how lamentably deficient 
the latter is ; when, as he may re- 
mark in Dr. Wilkins’ edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Diction- 
ary, we are obliged to repre- 
sent five Arabic and Persian 
letters respectively with an S and 
Z, and distinguish them from each 
other by clumsily placing dots over 
or under them ; and, as the Molo- 
vi but in some measure too truly 
said, he concluded that all those 
five letters and distinct sounds 
equally suited our best poets, 
when at a loss for a rhyme ; where- 
as, with themselves, if any poet 
had recourse to such a barbarism, 
no man of taste would take up his 
works a second time. But this may 
be best explained by a longer exam- 
ple,which 1 shall take from the curse 
of Kehama of our present Poet 
Laureate, and which in many parts 
contains such beautiful oriental 
imagery, and so just a representa* 
tion of Asiatic scenery, and an 
imitation of eastern manners, that 
if the English language should get 
current, which it must do hereaf* 
ter, in our extensive and populous 
empire of Hindustan, this poem 
might really be otherwise read by 
our fellow subjects there and native 
gentlemen with pleasure : yet till 
our English poets can learn from 
the Persian poets to adapt their 
rhymes to the eye and understand- 
ing, as well as to the ear, they 
must, still consider us as barba- 
rians, when they have occasion to 
compare us with their own more 
correct poets : 

And now hhi feet attain that royal 
/hn 

hnirre Baly held of old his awfnl reign : 

It was a garden still beyond all price ^ 
yet it was a place of PmiUe * 

——— here were coral beujeri^ 

And grow of mandreporesj^ 
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And bdskfl of spuiige, as soft and fair to 
Uie fyc, 

As e*fr was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood nymphs 
Their languid limbs on summer*s sultry 
/iours 

In the two spurious Ghaz'ls of 
Hafiz there is only a slight ano- 
moly in the Yowei points, but in 
the English poems both the vow- 
els and consonants are different, 
and yet made to rhyme ; but on a 


f rofound subject of this nature, all 
can pretend to in short ee* 
says is to throw out a hint, which 
some of your correspondents, bet- 
ter versed in poetry than 1 am, 
may take up ; having however al- 
ready exceeded niy limits, that I 
may be kept entire, 1 must abrupt- 
ly conclude, being, Mr, Editor, 

Yours, ^ 

Gulchik;. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

captain in the IIUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 

DURING 

I/is Impritonment by the Japanese in the VVtfrr 1811-12-13. 

( Continued from page 440.> 


From Iturpu we sailed to the eastera 
coast of Urnp, in examittincr which we spent 
three days. When we wished to return 
horn thence towards Urbitsh unfavour- 
able winds prevented oiir .sailing through 
De Fries strait, therefore we steered south- 
ward, along the eastern coast of Iturpu, 
that we might also examine that island. 
In the mean time, necessity compelled us 
to increase the suspicion of our Kurile 
boatman that we really had some de-^igns 
against the Japanese. I wjpuld gladly have 
seized every opporumiiy for banishing 
this thought from them, but our own se- 
curity urged us to these niea.sarcs. If the 
wind reposed, if the weather was serene 
and dry, 1 made the crew exercise, and 
practised them in shooting with balls. 
Our Kurile could not conceal his astonish- 
ment when he saw all under arms, one 
part with large, another with small mus- 
kets, the third armed with pistols and 
pikes. We endeavoured to convince him 
that we ourselves feared being attacked by 
tlie Japanese, therefore we kept in readi- 
ness to defend ourselves, bat that they 
were quite safe if they behaved in a friendly 
manner ; he nodded with bis head as if he 
was convinced, but might have quite dif- 
ferent thoughts in his heart. He often re- 
vealed things quite imioteiitioually, which, 
when questioned about, he would not com- 
plete, blit was confused ; for instance, he 
would notat first explain how they had trad- 


ed with the Japanese when questioned di- 
rectly on that subject, but afterwards, ia 
other conversations, especially at tea, he vo- 
luntarily told us what the Japanese paid for 
many articles, without considering that Iks 
now communicated a secret which he had 
previously endeavoured to conceal. 1 was 
very much gratified by being able to ob- 
tain all the infortnation 1 wished iu quite 
familiar conversations, without doing our 
guest any injury, involving him in em- 
barrassment, or inspiring him with fear. 
Besides the accounts furnished casually 
and voluntaiiiy, without compulsion or di- 
rectly proposing questions, were certainly 
more authentic, or nearer tlic truth, than 
those extorted by inquisitorial questions, 
by which, even under an oath, and witli 
offers of deliverance and felicity, not a 
word of truth is obtained ; and could any 
person suppo.se that an uneiiiightencd, 
almost savage Kurile hud told us nothing 
but untruths ? I therefore only questioned 
him about quite common things, merely 
to introduce a subject for conversatton. 
1 learnt from him in this manner, at se- 
veral opportunities, that until the attack 
made by the Company**! ship, they had 
carried on as uninterrupted and regular 
a trade with the Japanese, as if it had 
been founded on a treaty, but perhaps 
in better order and with more honesty. 
Tlie Kuriles brought them beaver and 
sea-dog skins, eagles* wings and tails, 
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«aivfeometimes foxes* skins, which lasf 
the Japanese would seldom purchase, atid 
tkea at a low price. They received from 
them in return rice, cotton goods, cloth* 
ing, particu1ai‘1y night-gowns, cloths, to- 
bacco-pipes, lacquered wooden ware, and 
other trifles^ The Japanese sold rice in 
lari^e and small sacks ; three small sacks 
ms^e one large one, which t)ie Kuriles 
say is so heavy that a man can scarcely 
lift it, and it may he reckoned about four 
pud^ The exchange of the goods was ef- 
fected by inntuiil agreement, without the 
least oppression on either side. The price 
was nearly always the same. Tfic Japa- 
nese generally gave the Kuriles for a hill 
sized iM^avdrskin ten large sacks of rice;* 
for a 8ca>dog*s skin seven small sacks ; 
for ten eagles* tails twenty sniull sacks, 
or a silk gown ; for three eagles* tails a 
cotton gown, with its lining and wad- 
ding ; for ten eagles* wings a bundle of 
leaf tobacco, of which the Kuriles arc 
rciy fond ; they generally chew it ; some 
take it as snulV, others have learnt smok- 
ing of the Japanese, and with the same 
kind of pipes. The Japanese use the ea- 
gles’ wings and tails for their arrows, on 
which account they are valued at a high 
]jricc. Besides these some Knropeaii ar- 
ticles were higlily valued by them, and 
purchased of the Kuriles at a very high 
price, particularly light red and red cloth, 
and cloth of oilier colours, glassware, 
strings of amber aiul glass, pearls, boots, 
steel ware, &c. 

’Hiey used the light red cloth for illus- 
trious visitors, spreading a piece of it, 
an arsheen or more, in the square, f for 
them to sit on. Tliey make clothes of the 
other cloths. They ornanieiit the seams 
of our boots wltii glass, coral, or peacls, 
and ill other respects wear them like tis. 

With equal fiiuiiines.s onr giie.st, .Alexei 
Maxiniowilsh, .«poke of their trade, and 
how it prolonged their lives, when the 
convci*8ntion was indirectly diverted to 
these subjects. He complained that the 
number of beavers was constantly dimi* 


• Reckoning a «4ck iliree pinl, tlicy received 
thirty pud Tir a braver bkiu. The American 
Cnihpativ sold the rice received from tlie J.'ipa- 
nose at KArnttlmtka in our presence, for sixteen 
rubles ihe pod. .They only value ttie beaver skin 
ac.fi^ rubles; uud Uid Kuiiles only received 
rather in'ore . than three pud for a beaver’s skin 

ITodi fliC Toai puny. 

t Aa arsheen is tafcnty-cight iachfe# 


which mlgiit very readily be be- 
lieved. This account aloii^ was nearly 
sufficient to inspire confidence In the 
truth of hts other St atehients, for these 
animals fail now, both in the Aleutian 
Islands and on the coast of America, 
possessed by: tlm Company’s fur hunters. 
The pursuit, and faces of men (what 
would not be driven away by a counte- 
nance with slit nostrils ?) have fright- 
ened them away, and they are now ob- 
tained further south, in the channels be- 
tween the inntmierablc islands oii the 
north west coast of America. In sum- 
mer, when the sea is tranquil, and the 
Kuriles can leave the shore in their bai- 
dars without danger, they kill the beavers 
with arrows ; but in winter they shoot 
them ivith arrows fi*om the shore, or 
take them in nets, jspread between stones 
where these animals re.sort. The dark 
brown, grey, and red foxes are hunted 
ill three ways ; if they come within shot 
they are killi^d with riie baiTclIed guns ; 
they are taken as in Kamtsliatka, in 
traps, by laying baits, which when touch- 
ed by the animals occasion the falling of 
a sharp iron, which kills them; or by 
.<:ea mews, confined in -the places where 
the traces of foxes appear, and laying 
snares around. The kfnntcrs remain in 
ainbush, to prevent tke foxes gnawing 
the snares. TIicsc animals spring on their 
prey as soon a.s they hettr the fluttering of 
the mews, and arc captured, ’fhere are 
no ice foxes in the Knrilc Islands, and 
the inhabitants did not know them by 
name ; when they saw the skin of these 
auiniiils with us, they Called them white 
foxes. Tiicy shoot sea lions and sea dogs^ 
and take eagles by mews, but not in the 
same way that they take foxes; they 
make a small hut with an opening, uiidcf 
which they bind a mew from the inside; 
the ciiglc darts down on it, and while en- 
gaged in tearing it with his claws, or de- 
vouring his prey on the spot, is killed 
Kugle.s frequent them only in the winter s 
ill summer these birds of prey fly to 
Kamtsliatka, and ara then very nume- 
rous there, as their food is found \ti 
abundance in the streams that flow 
through this peuinsula. The hunting for 
sea otters, sea lions, sea dogs, foxes; 
and eagles, is for the purposes of trade r 
but for their own support and domestkfe 
wants ihiy cattji other sea hirds> m 
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seyeral kiu^da of ducka^ d^c. ; also 
of wlncliy howen*!*, tlie Kuriles who 
heldiig to us hare un exuberapce. On the 
banks of the ihirteeiitli and fouitccuth 
inhabited islands, Kashua and Usbissir^ 
only one kind of dsh is found, called Sir 
Bok, which is of a similar size to the gor- 
busha (a kind of .salmon), and of a red> 
dishroloiir ; tliey arc caught between the 
stones by angling. The Kuriles seldom 
shoot geese and duck.s, as it is accom- 
plished with difficulty, and requires too 
nqueh powder and sliot ;* but they catch 
with the hands .sea parrots, storm birds, 
and another kind of bird called mauri- 
dorf in their language, in their nests, so 
that a man can take thirty, forty, or fifty 
of them ill a d.iy ; the skin, with the 
feathers, is drawn off, sowed together, 
and made into (li*es.ses for both scxe.s ; 
they obtain nil from the fat by burning, 
and smoke tl c fiesli to preserve it for 
winter lood. The last, with wild garlic, 
.saramia, dilfi'rcut wild roots, muscles, 
sea nuts, and some kinds of marifie 
jdaiits, are their princii)al, and almost 
only food, to which rice, purchased of 
the Japanese, is sometimes added. 

The Kuriles under Uussiaii jurisdiction 
genciully shave their beards, but those? we 
found on Iturpii had bc’ard.s — wbicb was 
however in( rely an imitation of the hairy 
Kuriles who wear long beards, therefore 
Alexei requested permission to have his 
heard shaved while lie was on boanl, 
wliidi was granted, and we gave him 
some articles of imperial clothing, which 
were left by deceased seamen. 


♦ 1 must here mention tlmt neither the Kmnt- 
katsliadales uor Kuriles use musquets or small 
shot — If they would shoot even ih • smallest bird, 
they Are out of a rifle liarrcl with a ball, and suc- 
ceed but seldom in killing birds in this maimer. 

t I cannot And any biid in Biifr»n*s Natural 
History, wliosedescriptiun is at all applicable to 
this, and therefure add a particular description of 
it. The Mauridor resembles a pigeon in size; the 
feathers on the back and upper part of the wings 
are blackish and oark green often Intermingled. 
On the body, and under the wings it is light green. 
The wings arc long, and consist of two pans 
united by a joint. When extended, they measure 
«wo feet eight inches, from one tip to the other ; 
from the end of the bill to the end of the tail, 
nine inches ; the feet are divided into three parts, 
with scarcely noticeable claws, and are united by 
a thin skin ; there Is a small toe behind which is 
much like a nidi. Tl>e feet and skins are blue— 
the bill is sharp and black, rounded underneath 
towards the end, and fiirnUhed with two holes 
above* 


Tfie inhabitants of Stiamshiiaiid Para^ 
rousbir travel with dogs, like tlie Kami- 
sliadaies, but they do not understand- thik 
on Rasliaua and Ushisscr, altliough they 
keep several such dogs fm* fox liunting, 
as they use but little powder to their 
rifles, and the baUs are not large. Fi*om 
oue poui^>4f powder they make above 
one hiinjih^ charges ; but with shot they 
would ill^tiiTe two pounds for the same 
iiiimher. 

1 have not .spoken of thi.s kind of fox 
litintiiig before, as it i.s uiicoiiimoti, being 
on practised by some Kuriles on the 
island of Uashna ; but tlie inbubitauts of 
Ushisser whore no foxes are found, visit 
other islands, but cannot take their dogs 
with them. Dogs skin is used in both 
islands for winter dresses. 

A]e.\ei told ns that on Knnaslur, the 
20th of the chain of southern Kurile 
islands, was a safe riiicliorage ; and a for- 
tified village where we could supply our- 
selves with wood , water, rice, and fresh 
vegetables. 1 therefore determined not 
to .sail to IJrbitsh, but strait to Kiinasliii . 
The principal motive for this decision 
was the wish to examine that harbour, 
and tfic channel which divides Kiinashir 
from Matsmai accurately ; for the last 
\vfis hithci to unknown to Kuropeau sea- 
men, and instead of it continuous land 
was placed in many charts, and even on 
nroiighton*s chart thi.s doubt was not 
solved. I was also urged by another rea- 
son to arrive at tlie village and safe an- 
chorage us soon as possil>Le, as we found 
that ruts in the hold had spoilt above four 
})udj of biscuit, and about .six Ichetwc- 
rjk§ of malt ; and as we could not ascer- 
tain the .state of the provisions laying still 
lower, we were obliged to hasten to some 
place where we could provide ourselves 
with a fresh supply in case of nccesssity. 

Contrary winds, fog.s, and gloomy wea- 
ther, prevented our reiurbing the strait 
between Matsmai and Kunashir, before 
the 4tli of July ; the whole time we sail- 
ed near the islands Ituriip, Kunashir, and 
Tshilcotan, which we often saw, but near- 
ly always thickly veiled in clouds. To 
wards the evening we neared a long flat 
cape, which forms the eastern side of the 
harbour of Kuna.Mhir. To avoid exciting 
uneasiucss and alarm in the Japanese 

t A pud is thlTt)<sfx English pounds. 

I A ichctwcrik is thhty-two English pounds. 
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•tttering the hariNrtir SO laie, 1 considered 
smchoring in the cbanncl be«t» Large 
fires were burning on the two forelands 
of iht bay all night probably as signals. 
The falkowing morning, July the 5th, we 
entered the harbour— cannon were dis- 
charged at 08 twice from the fortress dti* 
ring our approtwh, bat the balls fell into 
the water witliout reaching the ship. 
;We therefore concluded that the Japa- 
nese bad not been infornied of our friend- 
ly intent Inns from the island Iturup, and 
ns tbe fort ainl the bay were still veiled in 
log, -we anchored again. As the weather 
cleared, we approached the fort from 
which there was no more firing, although 
the boat that preceded us to souud the 
depth of the harbour was near the reach 
of tliSir cannon. The works of the fort 
were hung round with a striped cloth, 
white and black, or dark blue, so that 
neither walls nor ])alliHade8 could be dis- 
covered. Shields were exhibited in some 
places with round embrasures painted on 
fbein> but so clumsily that they could not 
be mistaken for real batteries even at a 
distance. We ronld perceive only a few 
buildings in the interior of the fort, as 
they were placed on a declivity, and ap- 
peared above the wall. 'I'he coiumander’s 
bouse was disiingiiished from the other 
buildings by a multitude of flags ami 
▼aues. Sonic were indeed hoisted on 
other hotises of the city, but not in such 
great numbers. Alexie could not assign 
the reason for this, but said that the city 
was always decorated in tiiis way on the 
arrival of a foreign ship, or a person of 
distinction. 1 anchored the sloop at a 
distance of about two wersts from tbe 
shore, and went towards the shore in a 
botU, with the master’s mate Srednoy, 
ibuiV sailors, ami the Kurile. The Japa- 
nese allowed us to approach till within 
fifty fathoms of the shore, then suddenly 
began firing on us with cannon balls from 
several places ; we turned round imme- 
diately, and as may easily be supposed, 
all began to row with all their strength. 
The first discharge must have endangered 
us greatly, as the balls whistled close by 
enr ears. 'Fbey fired seldomer afterwards, 
and pointed tlte cannon badly*. Captain 
Lieutenant Rlkord^ the senior officer com- 

• ITit JapftR^ powder vuMt be very bad, as Us 
dlacharge unaipally ibUk wd Uack 

smoke, 


mandiirg under me, Hfifi nil the aimed 
rowing boats to onr assletance directly 
the first shot fell— which we fortunately 
did not need, as not a single shot strtiek 
the boat. When I was oat of cannon shot, 
tlie Japanese did not rease firing, and even 
continued when t had reached tlie sloop. 
Their dishonorable conduct chagrined me 
extremely. Onlymerebarbariansl thought 
would be capable of doing what they had 
done, to permit a small boat with seven 
men to approach them, and then sud- 
denly to fire from tbe batteries, so that 
a hall might have precipitated us all into 
the abyss. At first I tbouglit myself au* 
thorised to retaliate, and had commanded 
that a cannon should he pointed to the 
fort to determine the liest situation fur 
the sloop by the discharge ; yet I reflected 
that the lime for v'engeance was not yet 
elapsed, and that I might not commence 
bosiilities nrithout the will of the admi- 
nistration, I changed my iiiteiition im* 
mediately and removed to a distance 
from the fort. Thn thonght suddenly 
entered iny head to make luysclf intel- 
ligible to the Japanese -hy signs. Ft^r 
this purpose, I had • small barrel cUvid- 
cd into two parts placed in the water 
before the city ou the fill lowing day, the 
6th of July. We placed a glass with 
fresh water, some pieces of wood, aud 
a handful of rice, in one half to show 
that we wished to have these things. 
The other half coutaiued some dollars, 
a piece of light red cloth, and some 
chrystal wares and pearls, to shew that 
we would pay them for the things rc^ 
quired with luuney or these articles. A 
drawing very ably executed by the mid- 
shipman, Moor, was laid on It, in which 
the harbour with the fort aud the sloop 
were represented. The cannon could be 
very clearly seen in the latter, yet they 
were not used, but there was firing from 
the fort and the balls passed over tlic 
sloop. In this manner we wished to 
reproach them for their treachery. Scarce* 
ly was the small cask placed and we had 
removed to a distance, when the Japanese 
siczed and carried it into the fort. Tlie 
following day we approadied within guu 
shot of the fbrt to receive an answer, 
but prepared for an engagement in case of 
necessity, but the Japanese did not ap<^ 
pear to notice Np jic^on sl^^ 
himtielf ikom the fort, *w1iicb was aa 
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/tMrCorc. ^I consi^lered the subject and be- 
lieved that 1 had well foundt-d reasons for 
demanding an answer from the Japanese 
in some way or other. Our first meeting 
with them was quite accideiitaU their 
chief voluntarily engaged to give iia a 
letter to the commander of the city« who 
should supply us not only with water and 
wood, but also with ])rovisions. De- 
pending on his assurance we were arrived 
here after losing half a month, during 
wiiich we might have sailed 'to Ochotsk, 
and as our provisions had considerably di- 
minished, we hoped to obtain some from 
the Japanese on paying for them ; but 
they received us hostiltly and did not 
condescend to answer our friendly pro- 
posal. In this critical situation L requir- 
ed in writing, all the orticers to express 
tlicir opinion on paper, liow w'c shunld 
art iii<such ac iae. All agreed that with- 
out the greatest necessity nothing hostile 
should he iiiiderraken, until the consent 
of the sovcreitoi authorised us. In cm- 
scquence of this opinion of the officers, 
which mine agreed with, we removed to 
a distance from tlio fort. I now dis- 
patched anued boats, under the command 
of Capt. Lieut. Rikord, to a fishing vil- 
lage on the shore of the harbour^ with 
the coiniiiissiuu to take tlie requisite 
quantity of wood, water, and yJee, from 
thence, and to leave the value behind in 
Spanish dollars or wares. 1 reiiuiiued on 
board the sloop, whicli 1 kept under sail 
near the coast, fully detcrniinecl to use 
force for obtaining tliesie ai'tlcles, if the 
Japanese opposed the landing of the men 
I hud sent. Jhit there were neither sol- 
diers nor a single inhabitant in the vil- 
lage, Mr. llikord found eSayey rain-water 
there, and took some wood, rice, and 
dried fish, for which lie left some Eu- 
ropean m'ticles in pajment, which far 
exceeded the things they had taken in 
value, aceording to the account of our 
Kurile Alexie. Tu the afternoon 1 went 
on shore from cutlosity tg see the arimigep 
ments of .the Japanese, and was gratified 
by remarking th.at the things which were 
left behind had been taken away. Ja- 
panese must have been there since Mr. 
llikord*s departure, and it muAt now be 
known in the fort that we had nut come 
for the sake of plunder. On this aide of 
the harbour there were two fisbibg vil- 
lages, fnrDished with every thing iieccs- 
A^icdie joum.—No* 


saty for catdiiiig, salting, mid drying fish, 
and boiling blubber. The Japanese, nets 
are of an extraordinaiT size, and all the 
fishing tackle, such as boats, presses, 
tubs and casks for tlie oil, ^vere in admira- 
ble order« 

On the 8th of July we saw a small cask 
exposed befoie the city, 1 ittuncdiatuly 
had the anchor weighed to take it. We 
found a little box in it Ahich was enclose 
ed in several pieces of waxed clotli, and 
coiilainiug two papers, one of which was 
a Japanese letter that we could not read, 
it was therefore quite uninteresting — and 
two drawings. The liarbour, the fort, 
our sloop, the s i all ca-sk, a rowing boat 
and the rising sun, were icpjH sented on 
each of them, with only tliis ditTcrence, 
tliat there was .firing from the fort in the 
first (hawing, but in the other the months 
of tlie cannon wcfre turned backwards. 
We examined these hieroglyphics a long 
time, each explaining them in his own 
manner, which can excite no surprise, as 
this often happens aimuig the literati ; 
hut all agreed in one thing, that the Ja- 
panese wmiild have no intercourse with 
us I interpreted the drawings in tlie 
following manner; that they had not 
fired on our boat while placing the small 
cask before the city, but that if we re- 
peated it they would shoot at the boat ; 
wc therefore sailed to a small stream on 
the western shore of the liarbour, where 
we anchored ; I tlieii dispatched arjiicd 
boats to obtain fresh water there. The 
|icopie worked on si'ore nearly all day 
w'ithout the Japanese oppusiiig them ; 
they merely stmt some Kuriles fi-om the 
fort, who observed the comluit of the 
party at a distance of about half a wci*st. 
The following morning, the ihh of July, 
our boats went ashore again for water, 
and a Kurile, sent from the fort, again 
approached them, but very slowly ^ he 
held a wooden cross in one liand, and 
coiitiuually crossed himself He had lived 
some years among our Kunie.s in the 
island of Rashaua, where he was known 
by the name of Kusma; he probably 
learnt crossing himself, and discovered 
that the Russians honor the cross there, 
and therefore protected liimself by it, and 
dared to come to parley with us. Lieut. 
Rudakow went towards him fii-st, caress- 
ed and gave him some presets, uotwitlv- 
iiatidlng whidi fie trembM as if he tia;| 
VoL. IV, 4 C 
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the ague. 1 arrived immediatdy after, the tKin^ that were takeo away, lie 
but could not luAe myself intelligible, as plied, that they consideiad What had 
Alexei was not come ashore with us. takcoi a trifle, and believed that we had 
The Kurile would not wait for him, and paid more for them than their value ; he 

was afraid to go on board with us, and I again assured me that the commsmier 

did not condder it advisable to detain would furnish ns with all that he had, 

him by force. . He spoke scarcely ten and inquired what we still wanted ; 1 

words in Russian, yet I ultimately under- requested a few sacks of rice, fresh flsh, 
stood by his signs that the commander of and some vegetables, and promised him 
the city would come in a boat with a as many dollars in payment as he should 
number of people equal to mine to con* appoint. He invit^ me to land, that i 
Verse with m(\ I gladly expressed my miglit speak to the commander, which 1 
consent, and dismissed the Kurile after deciiued at this time, prouii'siiig to come 
presenting him with a string of pearls, the following day, as the sloop would 
by wljicli he l»ecame bol<lcr and askeii me then be nearer the fort. Agreeably with 
for some tobacco ; I hud none then, but my promise 1 brouglit some tobacco to 
promised to bring some with me. In tlie the Parleyer Kusma ; but the Kurile dared 
Interval, the Japanese had cxfiosed ano- not receive it without permission froni 
ther small cask before the fort, but so the Japanese, which was hot granted, 
n^r ,thc batteries that I considered it I %visheil to converse with the Japanese 
temerarious to fetch it away. As no per- on several subjects, bnt Alexei had re- 
8on came towards us from the fort, but cognized some of his friends in their 
made signs with white fans that 1 might boat, and talked with them incessantly, 
come ashore, 1 concluded that 1 had not Instead of translating my questions to the 
rightly understood the Kurile ; hut, as I Japanese he was prating to his countiy- 
was going to order our people to row men. 

back again, a boat left the shore which As we were separamd from each other 
brought ail officer and a Kurile inter- Alexei afterwards infsirined us what the 
preter to us ; they had many mi»re people Japanese had commuiilcated to him. Ac* 
on board tlicir boat than wc had, but cording to their acibuut the Japanese 
as we were all well armed I had no reason were intimidated an# disordered by the 
to fear them. The conversation began on appearance of our sibop ; they believed 
their side, with an excuse for firing on me that we should attack them immediately, 
as 1 was going asliorc ; they assigned as and had therefore reiflfoved all their goods 
a reason for this the suspicion consequent to the forests iu the greatest haste, (we 
on the outrages committed a few years saw them driving Idarled horses into the 
before by two Russian ships, whose mountains ourselves). The Kurile said, 
crews had landed under the same pre- tiiat they fired on tlie sloop merely from 
fence ; but now tliat they saw ho w clif- fear, and when our boat went to the fish* 
ferent our conduct was from their be* ing village they were convinced that we 
Kaviour, all their suspicion was dissipated, should plunder and burn it directly ; but 
and they were ready to serve us with as we left the shore they visited their 
every thing at their di.sposal. I desired houses and found every thing in the same 
Alexei, oiir translator, to explain to them order as before ; and, as we had even left 
that these were merchant vessels, and behind several highly rallied Euiopean 
had attacked them rapaciously and with- articles for the rice, fish and wood, the 
put orders from the government ; for joy of the Japanese was boundless, and 
which, both the commanders, who were they were completely tranquillized. I be- 
how dead, were punished, 'f endeavoured lieved the Kurile's account of the Japanese 
to convince them of the truth of this as- firing on us merely through fear more 
surimee, in the same iiin|iUii.T.as with the readily, as they perhaps believed w|$> bad 
Japanese tm tiic they rc- many men concealed in the bottom of the 

plied, t^at tii y blltfey^pi, ami were boat ; au^,^ altlm^h the boat waafar too 
hkppy fb lie:;r intentions of sm^l for . this, yet > ier^ .Oiifllt have 

tlie Russiaus tow||p|^fl^m. To my in* billed tlieiii» .else how epiihk ihay Am du 
quiry ft W pay* a handfifl of whhih ^ 

village for broi:^t Uient Jby T!4^ir^ wOKted iu 




IdltO ' Maorcrq/Fs Journey to 
to vir^it on the coast, apd we were in tbeir 
|)ower< Alexei had preWousiy informed 
me that the Japanese feared the Rnssiana 
iodescribahly, and often expressed their 
astonishment that the Russians could fire 
so quickly and point so well, as they dis- 
covered at the attack by the Company's 
ship. We filled our last cask with water 
on the morning of the 10th of July, and 
therefore could not near the fort — ^and the 
wind prevented us directly after. In the 
interval the Japanese had sent out a boat, 
from which they made us understand by 
signs that they wished to speak with 
us. I left the ship immediately, and 
remarked as I appromdied that the boat 
had left a small cask in the water, and 
was rowing back. We found all the things 
in it we had left as payment in the vil- 
lage, and even those that were placed in 
the fifst cask exposed by us. 1 added 
eighteen dollars, and some East-Indiau 
silk stuffs, and was going to return on 
board, but the Japanese began to beckon 
with wliite fans, and made it understood 
by signs, that we miglit come ashore to 
them. Although 1 wanted nothing more 
from the Japanese, as wood, water, and 
provisions were abundant, so that 1 
could continue my investigation above two 
months without experiencing want, and 
then sail to Ochotsk, yet other reasons 
induced roe to speak to the Japanese. As 
an Imperial officer, 1 considered it abso- 
lutely iny duty to convince them as mucli 
as possiUe, that our government had no 
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share in the hostilities committed by the 
Company's ships on their coast ; that even 
the Directors of that Company, ^unTin- 
portant persons as they were^in the em« 
pire,— had not consented to their cnmes, 
which could only be charged to the will 
of the commanders of these sh^ips ; and, 
that it was always the wish of liis Impe- 
rial Majesty to concludescreatics of amity 
and commerce with the Japanese" empire. 
This opportunity furnished the mcam) of 
effacing the remembrance of what had 
previously happened. Should circuin- 
stances excite the Russians to communi- 
cate with the Japanese in a different man- 
ner, luy conference with them could not 
produce any injury. 1 thought that my 
country and prescribed duty, required me 
to despise danger, and so comiiiauded the 
sailors, of wliosn only four accompanied 
me, to coyer their arms witli sail cloth, 
that they miglit not be noticed — yet so 
as to be at hand in case of necessity— 
and landed at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gate of the fort. 
I, the Kurile, Alexei, and a sailor, dis«> 
embarked. I commanded the remainder 
to keep the boat in the water, not to 
permit the Japanese to enter it, and, 
without withdrawing their eyes from me, 
to wait for iny orders. An Ojagoda, an 
officer whose rank nearly corresponds 
with our captain of a circle, came towards 
118 on the shore with two offieers and two 
common men, and above ten Kuriles. 

(7*0 be conti?ittet/.) 
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TO 

LAKE MX NASAROVABA IN dN-DES, 

A ^ROVIKCB OF 1.1TTLB TIBET. 


By W. MOORCROrr, Eso. 
{Continued from p. 448^1 


The scenery of this day has always 
been wild and In soriie places most impo- 
singly ; especially firom the side 

of the mountain' where we hidt'ed. On 
erefy. side the view is bounded by sum- 
mits of bibuntuiiisp^^^ rbuhd^, hro* 
ken Infa asodnliiig and desoending^ lliues^ 
wHh ahnipt, ragged dips and a fiew soft 


boUow sweeps, but alt covered with snow* 
Thed^ivities in some parts thickly eo^ 
vered with cedars and cypresses, in 
others thinly sprinkled, and in others 
diversified by bare patches of rdek or 
sand* 'fhe base of two lines of moun- 
tains is washed by the Don/f, which runs 
with great rapidity and noise about four 

4 C 2 
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lifiiidiTfl fefit below bur eiiGampiiient» fn 
n only Jtiat krge cubugh to receive 
Uie w^tcr whi^ it now rolls along the 
eltannel. One slope of tbe hill immedi- 
ately before m bat been broken from top 
to bottom by a slip which hat only lately 
happenecT. In its coiirte it has overwhel- 
med large trees, of wtiich some hare 
been Iiurrfed into the riyer, others lay 
across Its bed half burfeif in rubbish, and 
Olliers, thrown down, being by their roots 
with their heads towards the base of the 
mountain. Tlie devastation committed 
by Targe slips is sometimes vci*y great, 
and they frequently happen : for I have 
tills instant heard a tremendous crash at 
a distanee produced by a fall of rock, and 
was awakened by another at a moment 
that 1 had lost all sense of fatigue under 
tlie shade of a large mass of stone. 

VVlieii the structure of the exposed 
faces of niountaiiis has not been entirely 
broken, 1 have remarked, that the gene- 
ral direction of the cotnponeiit layers has 
been to the K. of N. with an iiicrination 
tuwai'ds the horizon about the angle of 
45 . 

Wc pitched in an open space between 
two ranges of high rocks. At the foot 
were soiut? large cedars, I measured one 
at six feet from the ground, twenty-two 
feot in circumference. 

lids evening the report ran, that a 
carrier had fallen off the first iSanklio in 
this day's inarch, into the river, with his 
load, and was drowned. 

^ime 2d.— March at six with the same 
coolies. In one place the river is co- 
vered by masses of rock, under which the 
current rushes with great violence. At 
three hundred and fifty paces we cross to 
the left bank of the river over a Satikho, 
consisting of three parts, in consequence 
of two blocks of stone having fallen into 
the stream and formed three channels. It 
was in good order and thirty paces in 
length. At four tlioiisaiid six hundred 
-and eighty paces cross a broad large brook 
in which there are large ^cds of frozen 
snow, with a stream qf waT^r running 
beneath them ; and Imipedlatoly on Uie 
irighl bank of which is 'the village of 
SfaldrL . 

1 he road of to-day>|ia8 exhibited much 
wicty ; and a short iuecount of its fea- 
wHi convey 4 gjbneral idea of those 
* 'W^tliis country. At first we passcvl over 


heaps of Augments of rocks ; afcorwwds 
over beds of pelddes; tlien aeceikled a 
mduatatn, partly by a path worn in the 
the earth by frequent treading, and partly 
formed by the surface of rocks and by 
stairs. Where the road on the face ortfie 
rock shelved much to the rlver,^ a few 
loose stones were laid upon it close to 
its edge ; and sometimes earth was 
thrown amOngst them, or a few pine 
branches were placed along it and loadbit 
with stones : this seri'cd as a kind of 
defence or parapet : but, as they were ne- 
ver higher than 12 inches from the level of 
the shelf, they would only stop a slip of 
the foot. Where niches were broken out 
of the rock in the line of the path, and 
formed gaps over the precipice, if only of 
small extent, a piece of wood was laid 
across the widest part, and sfabs of such 
stone as was at hand laid from it to the 
rock, cither supported by a Ictige, or if 
the face of tlie rock chanced to be smooth 
on another spar of wood. Where the 
gap was very wide, tbe trunk of a large 
tree was put across ; die upper side being 
cut a little flat, or fise having uolclioo 
hewn ill it as stepping places ; an open 
space l>e1ng left between it and the wall. 
Coniinonly tliese trees or Saukhos over 
chasms, as well as those Sankhos across 
rivers, are tolerably we ll guarded agalmst 
turning, either by being weighed with 
large stones «t each end or by having rude 
stone wedges driven di rough two holes at 
each extremity of die trunk or plank. 
Where the chasm is too long fur a tree, a 
heap of flattish stones is placed in the 
nearest part which affords room for the 
base of a flight of steps, constructed 
sometimes of stones wholly, sometimew 
of stoues supported in front by logs of 
wood I but ijo railing is to be met with any 
where; and,. from the general looseness 
of the mode of building, these roads are 
subject soon to get out of order; but, if 
the stones be large and the base flat, this 
kind cf stair lasts longer than might be 
expected, as the passengers walk with 
care. Slips from the hills do most mis- 
chief to them, and their course being 
almost always at the foot or cnivihe side of 
mountains exposes them, to constant inju- 
ry in some part of their extent. To-day 
1 had iust crossed the slope of a slip, diat 
had happened last night ; 'when 1 heard a 
Utile trickling above» wbieh rapidly in- 
creased, and. was caused by a shower of 
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umall stodeB, of which some slid easily 
over the surface of the falling earth, but 
others, having got a little momentum by 
rblling over perpendicular breaks, dashed 
dbwn with such force, as would bai'e been 
fatal to any animal which tliey might have 
chanced to strike in their fall.. 

As Mr. Hearsay was, following the 
coolies, three bears, which were scamper^ 
iqg up a steep gulley, that had been a 
water course, but was now half filled by 
sand, Ciarih and stones, di»{)laced stones 
about three hundred feet above the road. 
TJiese In their descent loosened others, 
and dashed across the load while the coo- 
lies were passing, but fortunately si ruck 
no one, except one of my bearers upon the 
leg, and he was more alarmed than hurt- 

The view of the village of A/aldri 
from the lop of the hill, where it comes 
in sight at a distance of about a mile, is 
pleasing, and would give a good effect on 
canvas. It is placed in the eastern angle 
of a triangular plain about a mile on 
each face, and bounded onlwo.ddcsby 
streams, and on the other by sleep bills, 
covered up to their summits with a bed 
of snow, thin on the projecting parts and 
deep in the ravines. The southeni stream 
is half choaked by banks of frozen snow, 
through which aniountaiii ouiTcut, form- 
ed by spring water and melted snow, 
forces its way, undermiiiing the masses 
of congealed snow, which now imixidc its 
progress, but which in two months will 
i)e dissolved and carried into the Duttli 
that runs with impetuosity from the north 
to the west. 

Tlic extremely neat state of the land 
recently sown principally with Clidna,* 
and' separated into fields by rtxcntly piled 
stone fences and living hedges, would do 
credit to any country ; but the proijortion 
of cultivated to uncultivated land in this 
country at present is almost as a drop of 
water to a large river. 

The village of consists of about 

twenty bouses built of rough stones, 
e;*mcntcd with clay and mixed with much 
wood. Many are of one story, hut more 
of two, and i«ome even of three stories. 
The lower range is generally given to the 
cattle. Circular stones, with holes 
through the middle of them, are hung by 
ropes to the projecting ends of the beams 

* Fanicixn Millaeeuin. 


at the gables, to prevent the roof belti^ 
injured by g^ts of wind which are b^ 
freqnept and violent. The upper, 
projects generally beyond the 
in coH.sequqnce of itsl^in^ furnished with 
a wooden Teiij^i^ab,^ which com inoiily run* 
along both.sides, and is made of fir plank 
in strong pannels, ornamented with flow- 
ers and figures of ffindn deities, amongst 
which Gau^sa isnwst frequcrtly represent- 
ed. There is no lock, bolt, or latch to the 
doors, but in one door-post a square hole 
is cut, throngh which a rope is past, that 
ties a dog to it who guards the entry with 
fidelity. His collar is of wood like a yoke 
collar, and a stick is tied to it,^ and like- 
wise to the rope which holds him to the 
door. 

Malaii is inhabited by a class of people 
who call themselves HaJptUf but appear 
to pay little attention to cast. 'I'he poorer 
class of the inhabitants of the frontier eat 
raw meat with a little pepper aud salt as 
scasoiiiug ; which we had an opportunity 
of seeing ; for the leg of a goat being 
thrown aw^ay in cciuscqueiice of being 
tainted, the coolies instantly seized It, 
and made apparently a savoury meal from 
it. Both men and vvoineii are rather of 
low stature, hut not ill made, and have 
something of the Tartar coimteuance 
mixed with that of the Hindu, 

They dress in coarse woollen cloth made, 
from tlic fleece of their own sheep, and of 
those of Butdn. I'lic women alone weave, 
sitting on (he ground, and are very indus- 
trious and expert. In five days, w'ith a 
very sinqde apparatus, a woman will 
weave a piece of clolh about eighteen in- 
ches broad and fifteen cubits long. This 
is called a Pankha. Some of them are 
flat, but others arc twilled and very strong. 
They are worn without being bleached or 
dyed. The proportion of feiunles seems 
much greater thau the males. 'I'his may 
be accounted for by part of the male pop<;- 
lation being taken by I lie Nepalese for 
their army, and by another part being en- 
gaged in going from the iip[jer to the lower 
hilly district, to sell salt and bring back 
grain. The ilressof both men and womt'U 
is generally over-run with lice; and their 
persons arc with few exccjitioiis disgust- 
ingly filthy. llie inside of the hou.se is 
no less filthy than the dress of the inha- 
bitants I and as no other articles of fur- 
uitnre arc tube seen iii them than bcuclici 



tgaA cooking utewilo, one might be ‘M at 
list sight to MJeve, that the inhabitants 
laboured aqder tbeprcssure of the severest 
loverty ; hot this is not the case> as is 
ahevtu by the ornaments of the women : 
and it is probable, that they avoid making 
n display of wealth, lest it should be 
taken from them by the Qorkhiahs; to 
which may be added the circumstance of 
their inhabiting this country only from 
about the 24th of May till the 23d of 
September, when they migrate to the 
villages of Tapoban Baragaon^ and 
other places to the N. E. of JoihUMath, 
These people, from living half a year in 
one connti 7 and the remainder in another, 
are called Dobdsds, ahd also Marvhdi s 
which latter appellation gives a whimsical 
affinity in situation and name to the for- 
mer iiihahitautsof the borders^f England 
and Scotland, 'fliey carry on a coiiaide- 
hle trade between the inhabitants of the 
Vudii and those of the lower parts of the 
hills. From the former they procure bo- 
rax and salt, which they cither caiTy to 
the frontier of the Company’s possessions 
or sell to the inhabitants of the hills, and 
take hack to BuUUi grain in exchange. 
This commerce produces a profit to the 
Marchds of at least a hundred percent on 
the grain,and about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred on the salt : but can only 
he carried on during the six months of the 
year when they reside on the BntAn fron- 
tier:, and as they load goats and sheep 
with their inerchaiulizc, tltese feed them- 
selves wherever they stop ; and, as great 
flocks are driven by two or three people, 
the transport is attended with little real 
cost to the Marchdn, But the commerce 
of the present day is said to be a mere 
trifle in comparison with the traffle of 
former times. 'Hie goats used for this 
business are of the breed of this country, 
migrate regularly twice a year, are short 
legged, of a strong compact form, and 
travel about five c6s a day over the most 
rugged and difficult roads that can be ima- 
gined. 

The principal artldes of the food bf the 
most wealthy consist hi the 'morning of 
boiled rice and goats desh, and at night 
of cakes made of wheat flour beaten 
with water and seasoned with salt and 
dmified butter ; as also of curds and firesh 
milk of sheep afid goato. But wheat flour 
is scarcely ever tasted bp the poor, who 
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kinds of grain ; and^ when they cim get 
it; eat flesh raw as has been befo^ ob- 
served. Wheat is not raised in this dis- 
trict, but grows to a good height near 
Jo»ht-Math, The fcdlowing grains are 
raised here; 

1st. Chufi or Marcha; resembling tlic 
Amaranthus Gangeticus, or IM Sfig of 
the Hindus s , used here both fresh, and Iti 
its seed when reduced to flour. 

2d. Manrufi or Manrwd: Cynosnrus 
Coracanus. 

3d. Phaphei. This looks a little like 
French wheat. 

4th. Coarse red rice. 

5th. Ana Jau. 1 have not seen thi« 
growing, but the grain unshelled looks 
like bailey ; shelled, like a poor kind of 
wheat. 

flth. Barley. . 

7th. Ch&oior Clienk: Panicum Milia^ 
(^um. 

8th. Kangne: Panieum Italicum. 

9 th- Jangorfi. 

Slaves, are much ^ployed ahd are 
bought from the Sorkhiahs, In the 
evening my fakir lian^^k, with a real 
fakir, arrived with intelligence, that one 
of the women carriers, who bad followed 
the circuitous track t had taken on the 
31st, being much fati|ued, went to the 
'river to drink, and {daced herself on a 
large stone, which slipping, ca*ised lier to 
fall into the water. Tlie rapidity of tlie 
current was such as to hurry her out of 
her depth and she was drowned, lliis 
matter affected me considerably. On In- 
quiry 1 found she was without a family. 

June 3d. — Leave Maldri at nine A. M. 
At six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five paces, reach our encampment. The 
quantity of common and lemon thyme 
near water-courses was very great, but 
none of it had been cropped by sheeps I 
also saw basil, savory, mint, and other 
potherbs, with sedums of several kinds ^ 
and I likewise met with some goosebwry 
bushes. 

June 4th.— After breakfasting in a cave^ 
at the foot of which run a clear rill down 
a deep and^fl^^ rivulet hidfchoked'^th' 
a body diMmd snoW, we left our i^nit 
at sevcflaiiila^iiuirlerA^ M; filter ^ 
ing ftve'thofliand one huiidf^ aW^^^ forty- 
five paces, at the vlliage of iViff. 
In foe lattCT part of this day's march I 
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ibiind my rate of breathing qiiickencd her 
yond its natnrtd standard in proportion ^o 
the difficulty of accent, and was obliged 
frequentiy to stop in order that the action 
of the heart might hecome less violent. 
Afy companion has been aware of occa- 
sional oppression in breathing for the la»t 
three days ; but I djd not experience any 
till this day. The very wretched appear- 
ance of the fourteen or sixteen houses, 
which compose the town, give no favour- 
able expectation of the ^supplies we should 
ha« meet with. 

«ftf»e5th. The situation of A7fi Is in 
Itself pretty euougii, being at the foot of 
a small sweep of bills which defend it 
from the N. and W. A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south, 
give entrance to the Niti river ; and the 
valley is shut up, about a mile to the £- 
by an asamt covered wdtli birch trees aud 
leading to many gorges and ridges of a 
high mountain topped with snow. Down 
the side of the mountain, immediately in 
face of the town and extending from top 
to bottom, winds the track of a recent 
avalanche looking like a new made turn« 
pike road. In front of the town, and be- 
tween it and the river, arc a few flats, 
which descend by stops, and have lately 
been ploughed. The towu, following the 
line of the base of the rorks, was origi- 
nally built ill a crescent, but many of the 
liouses have been deserted and unroofed, 
and novv serve only as iiig^ stables for 
" cattle. 

Wc sent a message to the Si‘hdua * im- 
porting that we should be glad to see him. 
The meeting took place at uiir tent ; and 
the Se^idua , whose name was Arjuo, be- 
gan by stating that this was a road which 
pilgrims to Mdiisarowar seldom came ; 
that we were armed ; that we liad many 
people ; that report said we were either 
GorhhaUt or Firingls come ivitii designs 
Inimical to Und^s ; aud that measures 
had been taken accordingly. Wc endea- 
voured to remove these unfavpur^le im- 
pressions ; and after much conversation 
the old man seemed satisfied. We wyote 
a letter In Iliudusidni tO| the in- 

forming him that for pib^;,ilpd^ bum^ 
purposes we wished to vwi; w,- lake of 
MdHiafQwan that for defraytjiqit otn* 
pennies kad brought certain articles 

of a village 
Sdiikii w ■ 
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from our country for sale ; that we had 
for our own defence certain arms u^iicii 
wc were willing lo leave in his keeping 
dm iug our stay in the Undiu On urging 
to the Sehdna the necessity of our speedy 
departure, he observed that the snow was 
not yqt suflicieutly incited ; that the com- 
mimicatioii was never attempted before 
the StanerdrU ov entering of the sun into 
the next sign i aud that^liis would hap- 
pen ill fifteen (hays, when they would aiv 
company us, in case the answer of the 
Ddha should be favourable to our inten- 
tions. Tlic argument of the road not be- 
ing open was falsified by the appearance 
of the Unias i but it was tliougiit best to 
wait an answer from the Deha^ 

From the 5th to the !)th, the thermo- 
meter atsim-rise has been geuerallyat forty- 
six degrees, but in the middle of the day 
about seventy-two degrees. The nights have 
commonly been clear and serene, but there 
have been a few slight showers of rain ia 
two of them. About nine it becomet 
pleasantly warm ; at noon it is sultry ^ 
about three the licat generally aud sudden- 
ly subs des, and ihe tops of the highest 
mountains are enveloped in clouds, which 
deposit their con ients on them in the form 
of snow and in very gentle showers of 
rain in the valley of A7/i. The changes in 
the tcniperiiture of tlie atmosphere are 
very sudden and severe.* In the moruing 

• On a hvtbsrqucnt da^ Mr. Moorcroft .observe* 

June latli.— The itinpi-ratorf of ibe air varicst 
intivb in the course of ilie day and niglit. At 
suii-risc, llie iherrnometer is from forty to fifty 
degrees j m th • middle f»f the day, from seventy to 
eighty degrees. At t^iglit. in the morning the sun 
overtops the hills which surround Ihe little vull^ 
of and hlaaea with a fierceness of which w« 

were the more ser.sihle from the cold of the morn* 
ing. About three the heat fill^ nif most rapidly. 1 
have never before cxp^'rieoced so sudden a tran- 
sition from heat to cold, and. contrariwise. At 
night I am only comfortably warm with almost all 
the bed cJotlies f can muster. At sun-rise a thick 
coarse wfh>nen CJuipktil or wrapping 

gown, ovt r shirt, cotton iraistcoat and double 
cotton coal, is only just sufficient to keep ^ut Ihe 
cold. At nine the outer coal (nu*i be thrown off? 
at ten It is desirable lo get qalt of the other; and 
at noon tlte rest of the garments are, to say the 
least, incomihodlous fyom the heat. The reversa 
of ihi* progress becomes necessary fr<»m lialf pasl 
three till night. The frequent changes of the tem* 
peratare produce colds and ft vers botli amongst 
the inhabitants and strangers i but, though rather 
active in tbeir aymptbmt, they are neither dange- 
rous nor of long continuance. Ordinarily frooi 
the morning till about three o’clock, there is ao 
upper and undijr dtfrent in the atmosphere. The 
clonds are generally wlihc daring this tifhe i mdtd 
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tliesammits of the highest niouutains are 
wholly concealed by the snow : about noou 
the ridges between the ravines are clear- 
ed, but it remains tii the clefts and gorges : 
and from three to the following morning 
the mountain has a new covering, 'lliis 
successive deposition and melting go on 
during the >varm months. But, in the 
cold weather, when the mountaineers are 
obliged to quit their habitations, and leave 

briskly towards the north, and change their forms 
wUb much vivacity. Their speed is commonly 
checked as iliey approach the most lofty tnuun* 
tains, to which they decline, and if they do not 
come so much within their influence as to hurst 
upon them, they regain by degrees their former 
Course. But about three the clouds become more 
murky, and stationary, envelope the summits of 
tlie mountains, and nMt down their sides, dis- 
charging their contents in the form of snow upon 
the liighest, and in light sliowersuf rain upon the 
lower ones. The lower current is formed by the 
interruption given to the under strata of the higher 
current by the irregular form of the land beneath, 
and is almost continually varying in direction. 
During still nights the dew falls very heavily; 
but when there is a tittle motion in the atmos- 
phere, the humidity Is suspended abcive the valley 
and attracted by the hills. The stars are very 
brilliant, and the north starts beamifulty respten- 
slant. A bed of clear light coloured air in the 
darkest night overhangs the summits of the peaks 
wbidi arc covered with snow. Once only light* 
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them to be taken pos^sion of by speh 
wild animals as prefer them to taking an 
asylum in caverns and gens, the whole 
surface of the valleys, as well as moun- 
tains, is richly covered with snow, which 
in some parts melts under the influence of 
heat and of rain, but in others remains 
continually. This mass of melted snow 
ou the vast ranges of mountains forms the 
great rivers which proceed from them. 


ning has bet-n observed : but there has been no 
thunder diiriug our stay. Docs the great height 
of the mountains curry off !|ie electricity of the 
atmosphere before it can be acrumulated in quan- 
tity sufiicient to displace a body of air with the 
violence necessary 'tu produce an explosion ? I re- 
gret that we have no means of measuring niir 
actual height above the level of* the aca. All of 
us felt much inconvenience through it being ne- 
cessary to breathe very frequently, even when 
going as slowly as possible upon an easy ascjent. 
We anticipate g'^eat fatigue from this cause on 
scaling the stupendous heights over whirli the road 
lies. The natives recommend a small quantity of 
coarse sugar to be eaten wJ^ibst we are mounting, 
and speak highly of the power of the kind of spar 
found near the snow redueod to powder and mixed 
with water, in diminishing the itistressingly 
quickened action of brcaUiing. This spar they 
believe to be snow gradually melted and again 
condensed and cr>'sializc4 by continual cold, anq. 
call it HimgaK from //ti% snow ; and gait Cronv 
golona, to melt.”— — ^’T’aAe continued*) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir, — In Surgeon John Mac- 
lood's amusing narrative of the 
voyage to the Yellow Sea, I was 
much struck with the account of 
tile Boa Constrictor, which died 
oa board the Caesar on the passage 
homeward ; and although it is im- 
possible to peruse it with feelings 
unmixed with horror, the narra- 
tion interested me so deeply that 
I think it not unworthy of a place 
in your Journal. Any one posses- 
sed of human feelings will regret 
that the piteous scene of the re- 
past of the monster on the wretch- 
ed live goat was repeated after 
the first exhibition i the animal sure- 
ly might have bead killed before- 
hand the sect^nd time. 1 have 
extracted alsp^ account of the 
Oorang which you will 

perhaps ins^ iryou have room. 


Notwitlistauding the crowded state of 
the Caesar, iwo passe ngers of rather a sin- 
gular nature were put on board at Ratai’ia, 
for a passage To England : the one, a snake 
of that species culled Boa Constrictor j the 
other, an Ouraug Outaiig. — The former 
was somewhat small of his kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long, and of about 
eighteen inches in circumference; but his 
sioinach ivas rather disproportionate to his 
size, as will presently app<»ir.— He was a 
native of Borneo, and was the property of 
a gentleman (now in Englati. who had 
two of the same sort ; bur, in their pas- 
sage up to Batavia, one of them broke 
loose from his confliicment, and very soon 
cleared the deekt, as every body very ci- 
villy made him. Noe l^ing used 

to a shfp^. howir'er, or taking, perhaps^ 
the sen; for a grt'cu fitdd, he sprawled over- 
board, and was drowned. He Is said not 
to have sunk immediaiely, but to toro 
remd bis head several tlinm, jind it 
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h considerable portion of his body, out of 
the sea. His companion, lately our ship • 
'mate, was brought safely on shore, and 
lodged in the court- vard of Mr. David- 
son's boose at Ryswick', where ke remain- 
ed for some months, waiting for an op- 
-{mrtunity of being convej^ed itoine in some 
commodious ship sailing dii-eotly for Eug- 
land^ and where he was likely to be care- 
fully attended to. This opportunity offered 
in the Caesar, and he was accordingly em- 
barked on board of that ship with the 
Test of her numerous passengers. 

During his stay at Ryswick he is said to 
have been usually entertained witli a goat 
for dinner once in every three or four weeks, 
with occadoiially a duck or a fowl, by way 
of a desert. — He was brought on board 
shut up in a wooden crib or cage, the bars 
of which were sufficiently close to prevent 
his escap'e ; and it had a sliding door, for 
the purpose of admitting the articles on 
which he was to subsist ; the dimensions 
of the crib were about four feet high, 
and about five feet square ; a space suffi- 
ciently large to allow him to coil himself 
round with ease. The live stock for his 


tongue, and at the same time rearing a 
little his head ; then suddenly seizing the 
goat by tlm fore leg with his mouth, and 
throwing him down, he was encircled in 
an instant in his horrid folds. So quick, 
indeed, and so iustantancuus was the ad , 
that it w.is impossible for the eye to fol - 
low the rapid convolution of his elongated 
body. It W'as not a |^egu1ar screw 
turn that was formed, but resembling 
rather a knot, one part of the body over- 
laying the Ollier, as if to add weight to 
the muscular pressure, the more effectual- 
ly to crush his object. During this time 
he continued to grasp with his muinb, 
though it appeared nii unnecessary pre- 
cautfon, that part of rlic animal which 
he had first seized. The poor goat, in 
the mean time, continued its teeble and 
half-stifled cries for some minutes, but 
they soon becaiuc more and more faint, 
and at last it expired. The snake, how- 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in its grasp, after it was apiiarcntly mo- 
tionless. He then began slowly and cau- 
tiously to unfold himself, till the goat fell 
dead h'oin his monstrous embrace, when 


use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with 
him on board, five being considered as a 
fair allowance for as many months^ At /in 
early period of the voyage we had an .exhi- 
bition of his .talent in the way of eating, 
which was publicly pcrforincd on the quar • 
- ter-deck, upon which he W'as brought. The 
adding door being opened, one of the 
goats was thrii.<it in, and the door of the 
cage shut. The poor goal, as if instantly 
aware of all the horrors of its perilous sir 
tuatioii, immediately began to utter the 
most piercing and distressing cries, but- 
ting instinctively, at the same time, with 
its he^ towards the serpent, in self- 
clefencc. 

llie snake, which at first appeared 
scarcely to notice the poor animal, soon 
began to stir a little, and, turning bis head 
in the direction of the goat, it at length 
fixed a deadly and malignant eye on the 
Citmbling Victim, whose ^ony and terror 
seemed to increase ; for,' jijt'evious to the 
snake seizing its prey, it’ #b6k in every 
limb, but still coutinuinjf itr unavailing 
sbovy .of attack, by batting at the serpent, 
who now became sufficiently animated to 
pftfbare for the bafiquet. The first ope- 
was' that of dartiiig out hi^ forlked 
' Asiatic Jbiirw*— No. 24. 


he began to prepare himself for the feast. 
Placing his mouth in front of the head of 
the dead animal, lie commenced by lu- 
bricating with his saliva that part of the 
goat; and then taking its muzzle into his 
mouth, which had, and indeed always 
has, the appearance of a raw lacerated 
wound, he sucked it in, as far as the horns 
would allow. These protuberances op- 
posed some little difficulty, not so much 
froiii their extent as from their points ; 
however, they also, in a very short lime, 
disappeared ; that is to say, externally ; 
hut their progress was still to be traced 
very distinctly oil the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude through ihc 
skin. The victim had now descended as 
far as the shoulders ; and it was .an as- 
tonishing sight to observe the extraor- 
dinary action of the snake’s muscles when 
stretched to such an unnatural extent— 
an extent which must haix* utterly des- 
troyed all muscular power in any animal 
that was oo^, like itself, endowed with 
very peculiar faculties of expansion and 
action at the same time. When his head 
and neck had no oUier appearance tliai« 
that of a serpent’s skin, stuffed almost to 
bursting, stiU the workings of the mus- 
cles were eVfdent ; and his power of 

Vof.. IV. 4 D 
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suction, as it is erronooualy called, un- 
abated} it was, In fact, the effect of a 
icontractile muscular power, assisted by 
two rows of strong hooked teeth. With 
all tills be must, be so formed as to be 
able to suspend, for a time, his respira- 
tion,* for it is impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could be carried 
on while the mouth and throat were so 
completely stuffed and expanded by the 
body of the goat, and the lungs them- 
selves (admitting the trachea to be ever 
so hard) compressed, as they must iiave 
been, its passage downwards. 

The whole operation of completely 
gorging the goat occupied about two hours 
and twenty minutes : at the end of which 
time, the tumefaction was confined to the 
middle part of the body, or stomach, the 
sttjperior parts, which had been so much 
distended, having resumed their natural 
dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
again, and laid quietly in his usual torpid 
state for about three weeks or a month,, 
when, his last meal appearing to be com- 
pletely digested and dissolved, he was pre- 
sented with another goat, which he de- 
voured with equal facility. It would ap- 
pear that almost all he swallows is con- 
verted into nutrition, fora small quantity 
of calcareous matter (and that, perhaps, 
not a tenth part of the bones of the ani- 
mal) with occasionally some of the hairs, 
seemed to compose his general faeces j— 
and this may account for these animals 
being able to remain so long without a 
supply of food. He had more difficulty 
in killing a fowl than a larger animal, 
the former being too small for his grasp. 

Few of those who had witnessed his 
Ant exhibition were desirous of being 
present at the second. A man may be 
impclicd by curiosity, and a wish to as- 
certain the truth of a fact frequently 
stated, but which seems almost incre- 
dible, to satisfy his own mind by ocular 
proof ; but he will leave the scene with 
those feelings of horror and disgust, 
which such a sight is well caki^tated to 
create. It is difficult to behold, without 
the most painful sensation, the anxiety 
and^trepidation of the harmless victim, 
or to observe the hideous writhing of the 
serpent around his i)rey, and not to 

• ansket, ana tXi pala bh>oded animaU of «t- 
tonuhlag Ungth, respire at iaunrali.— £d. 


imagine what our own cate would W iii 
the same helplesi and driadfui sUuatioh. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of 
prey, are sufficiently terrible; but they 
seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, 
attack human beings, and generally give 
some sort of warning ; but, against the 
silent, sly, and insidious approach of a 
snake, there is no guarding, nor any 
escape when once entwined within his 
folds. 

As we approached the Cape of Good 
Hope, this animal began to droop, as was 
then supposed, from the iocreasing cold- 
ness of the weather, (which may probably 
have had its intluence,) and he refused to 
kill some fowla which were offered to him. 
Between the Cape and St. Helena he was 
found (lead in his cage ; and, on dissec- 
tion, the coats of his stomach were dis- 
covered 10 be excoriated and perforated 
by worms. Nothing remained of the goal 
except one of the horns, every olAer part 
being dissolved. 

It may here be mentioned, that, during 
a captivity of some mwitlia at Whidah, in 
the kingdom of Dalioincy, on the coast 
of Africa, the author this narrative had 
opportunities of observing snakes more 
than double the size ci this one just des- 
cribed ; but he cannot venture to say 
whether or not they were of the same 
species, though he hat no doubt of their 
being of the genus Boa. They killed their 
prey, however, precisely in a similar 
manner ; and, from their superior bulk, 
were capable of swallowing animals much 
larger than goats or sheep. Governor Al>- 
son, who had for thirty-seven years re- 
sided at Fort William, (one of the African 
Company’s settlements there), described 
some desperate struggles which he had 
either seen, or came to his knowledge, 
between the snakes and wild beasts, as 
well as the smaller cattle, in which the 
former were always victorious. A negro 
herdsman belonging to Mr. Abson (who 
afterwards limped for many years about 
the fort) bad been seized by one of these 
naoDSters by the thigh ; but, from his sitiia^ 
tion in a wood, the serpent, in attempting 
to throw itself around him, got entangled 
with a tree ; and the man, being thus pre- 
served from a state of coihpressioii which 
would have Instantly rendered him qiiite 
powerless, bad presence of mind enough 
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to cut with a large knife, which be car- 
ried about with him, deep gashes iii the 
neck and throat of his aiitagouisi, thereby 
killing it, and disengaging himself from 
his alarming situation. He nerer after- 
wards, liowever, recovered the use of that 
limb, which had sustained considerable 
injury from his fangs, aud the mere force 
of his jaws. 

The Ourang Outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is an animal remarkable not only 
from being extremely rare, but as possess- 
ing, in many respects, a strong resemblance 
to man. What is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human in its ap- 
pearance j the shape of tlfe upper part of 
the head, the forehead, the eyes (which are 
dark aud full), the cye-laslics, and, indeed, 
every. thing relating to the eyes and ears, 
differing in no respect from man. The hair 
of his head, however, is merely the same 
which covers his body generally. The nose 
is very flat, — the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable ; the chin, and, in 
fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is very 
large, and his teeth, twenty-six in number, 
are strong. The lower part of his face is 
what may be termed an ugly, or caricature, 
likeness of the human countenance. The 
position of the scapulas, or shoulder blades, 
the general form of the shoulders and 
breasts, as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow-joint especially, and the hands, 
*^trongly continue the resemblance. The 
metacarpal, or that part of the hand im- 
mediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, nature seems to 
have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, and given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees. 

He is corpulent about the abdomen, or. 
Id common phrase, rather pot-bellied^ 
looking like one of those figures of Bac- 
chus often seen riding on casks; but 
whether this is bis natural appearauce 
When wild, or acquired since his intro- 
duction into new society, and by in- 
didging in a high style of living, it is 
difficult to determine. 

His thighs and legs are short and bandy, 
the ankle and heel like the human; but 
part of the foot is composed of 
as long and as pllablo as his fingers. 
With a thumb a little situated before the 


Inner ankle ; this confirmation enabling 
him to hold equally fast with his feet as 
with his hands. When lie stands erect he 
is about three feet high, and he can walk, 
when led, like a child; but his natural 
locomotion, when on a plane surface, is 
supporting himself along, at every step, 
by placing the knuckles ^f his bauds upon 
the ground. All the fingers, both of the 
hands and feet, have nails exactly like tlie 
human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which is without any. 

His natural food would appear to be all 
kinds of fruit and nuts ; but he eats bis- 
cuit, or any other sort of bread, and some- 
times animal food. He will drink grog, 
or even spirits, if given to him ; and has 
been known repeatedly to help himself in 
this way : he was also taught to sip his ten 
or coffee, and, since his arrival in Eng- 
land, has discovered A taste for a pot of 
porter. His usual conduct is not mis- 
chievous, aud chattering like that of 
moukeys in general ; but he has rather a 
grave and sedate character, and is much 
inclined to be social, and on good terms, 
with every body. He made no difficulty, 
however, when cold, or inriined to sleej), 
in supplying himself with any jacket he 
found hanging about, or in stealing a pil- 
low from a hammock, in order to lie more 
soft and corpfortably. 

Sometimes when teased by shewing him 
something to cat, he would display in a 
very strong manner the human passidiis, 
following the person, whiiiiiig and crying, 
throwing himself off on his back, and 
roiling about apparently in a great rage, 
attempting to bite tliose near him, and 
frequently lowering himself by a rope 
over the ship’s side, as if pretending to 
drown himself ; but, when he came near 
the water’s edge, he always reconsidered 
the matter, and came on board again. He 
would often rifle and examine the pockets 
of his friends in quest of nuts and biscuits, 
which they sometimes carried for him. He 
had a great antipathy to the smaller tribe 
of monkeys, and wouhl tlirow tliem over- 
board if he could ; but in Ids general habits 
and disposition theie is much docility and 
good uatnre, and, when not annoying, 
is extremely inoffensive. He approaches, 
upon the whole, nearer to the human kind 
than any oth» animal. 

4 D 2 
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Yottg SI. Bockia Cliincnsis. — ^This plant of 
all others produced in this part of the 
country, has in many respects the great- 
est resemblance to heath ; it grows in 
the same situations where scarcely any 
thing else can, on di7 barren hills, in 
great abundance, both at Canton and 
Macao. It is naturally a small shrub ; 
but, in some soils and situations, ac- 
quires considerable strength and size, 
and great quantities of it are rooted up 
by the Ghineso, and brought to Macao 
for fuel. An infusion of tlic young 
shoots is used by the Chinese for me- 
dicine. It has a pleasant aromatic 
smell, much resembling that of some 
species of Diosma, to which genus it 
has perhaps altogether a greater adinity 
than to Erica. Flowers in May, and 
occasionally at all times of the year. 
Teen shiiig shoo,, or moon teen shing.— • 
Gen. Hub. — Hatulsoine wild shrub, 
grows in thichets on the sides of hills 
near Macao. The Chinese name sig- 
nifies star tree. Flowers early in the 
spring. 

Ta yeep Chun fa. — Crataegus. This slirub 
grows to the helgiit of six or eight feet 
io thicket.s, among other shrubs near 
Macao and in sonic places at Canton. 
The Chinese name sigtiifie.s early flower, 
nicaniug that it is one of the first plants 
which flowers after what in this country 
they call the winter, or cold season. 
’Ta ycep signifies broad leaved. 

Si Yeep Chun fa.-^Cratjegiis. This shrub 
chiefly differs from the preceding iu 
having smaller leaves, and not so thick 
clusters of flowers. Si yeep signifies 
small leaves. 

Shan yong to.— Gen. Dub. Small sliruh. 

Grows spontaucou.s]y on the sterile 
' hills, near Macao. The Chinese name 
9igniAes wild carambola, so called from 
a Uttle resemblance in its leaves to 
those of the Averrhoa Carambola. 

Tot chee fa,-.Qui8 Handsome 

flowering c]imbijj|S^'||{;nib ; grows in 
'some of the isU^it^rln the vicinity of 
in thi|E||||j|^ ^ other trees and 
shrubs. or ttut> is used for 

medicine by^ili^iiese $ given to eat 


to children to expel, Or kill worms. 
Flowers in the spring montba. 

Quo hang she.— Clematis. This is a very 
handsome climbing plant, growing 
spontaneously in rocky places on the 
mountain galled Fuiig woiig slian, near 
Macao. Flowers most part of the snru- 
mcr. The flowers have a vfery fine 
fiagrance. 

Seek ycep shoo. — Tetraccra Delima.— 
Handsome straggling growing shrub, 
found on thq sides of the hills in some 
of the islands near Macao. Its flowers 
have a fine smell. Ffower.s in March 
and April. 

Slia lok shoo.— Elceagnus nov. sp. Very 
strong growing voliibiloiis shrub. Grows 
wild iu thickets near Macao, climbing 
upon and often dciilroyiug other trees. 

It is ill flower and fruit most part of 
the summer. The fruit is not edible. 

Miui iicen chong.— Lycopodium sp. This 
curious plant is fouml in a natural state 
in moist shady pl^cs on Fiingwongr 
shall, near Macao. ^ Cultivated in pots 
at Canton, It reqaires a large supply 
of water, and to be kept in. a shady 
place. 

Tuey meeu lit — Gardenia sp. Small, 

handsome, spiny shrub. Grows wiiu 

in abundance in difforent situations in 
the vicinity of Macao. Flowers in the 
spring. 

Shan tsoo hing— Jasminum. Handsome 
climbing shrub, grows wild in thickets 
.near Macao. Flowers in tiie summer. 

Cliing buong teng — Jasminum trifolUtum. 
Climbing shrub 5 grows wild iu some 
places near Macao, but not plentifully. 

Its flowers have a fine fragrance. Flow- 
ers ill the summer months. 

No pout shoo— Paliwrus. Small spiny 
tree. Grows wild iu thickets near Ma- 
cao. Flowers in May. 

Low sheu lit— Spinifer squarrosus. This 
curious grass grows In great abundance 
in sandy ground near the sea sbore,^ in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao. The Chineisn name signifies an 
cteemy to rats, so called fronar. its b)iuich 
of stiff bristles being u^qd to stop up 
rat holes. 
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A po cha— Viburnum. Very handsome 
tree of the smaller size. Grows in low 
dry ground near Macao. Flowcr.s in 
June. 

Ki she teng — Poederia. This is a climb- 
ing plant, growing plentifully on old 
walls, and in thickets near Macao, 
ilie flowers which are produced iii pro- 
fusion arc rather handsome, but have 
the most abominable smell imaginable. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Tap tchouc fa— Hcdyotioidcs. H andsome, 
erect, small shrub. Grows plentifully 
pn all the hilly parts, both at Canton 
and Macao. Flowers most part of the 
year. 

Shan sha 11 — Gmelina. vA handsome 
small tree. The fructification of this 
has a considerable affinity to that of 
the preceding, and may he a congener. 
Grows in thickets in some phicos near 
Macao. 'Jhc Chinese name signifies 
wild pear, so called fiOin a similarity 
in shape to that fruit. 

Oong chow lung — Ipomca foliis palmatls, 
radicibus hulbosis. This curious spe- 
cies grows ill moist ground among 
rocks on which it climbs, in some 
places ill the vicinity of Macao. The 
root is used in medicine by tiie Chinese. 
Flowers most part of the summer, 
fihan heuug. A very handsome shrub or 
small tree containing a lacteous juice. 
Grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 

^^Macao, in diflerent soils and situations, 
but most commonly in low muist ground. 
Flowers in the summer months. It is 
probably an undescribed genivs. 

Quo shall li— Robinioides, filamentis dia- 
.delpliis. Very strong and large grow- 
ing climber, with large and numerous 
spikes of handsome flowers. It Is 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood 
of Macao among thickets of trees on 
which it supports itself. It flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Fo lung choo — Ardisia. Small bacciferous 
shrub. Grows on some of the hills 
near Macao, but not plentifully. Flow- 
ers in the summer. 

Chong Nga—Sedum sp. This is a small 
ancculeut plant cultivated plentifully in 
pots and otherwise at Canton. The 
expressed juice of its leaves is used by 
the Chinese women to anoint their hair,, 
to which it gives a shining black colour^ 
and prevents baldness. 


Mci chee cha.— Acosta spicaCa. Delicate 

pretty little shrub. It grows wild on 
tbc mountain of Fung-wong-shau near 
Macao. The fructification nearly cor- 
responds to that of Andromeda, of 
which it is probably a new and unde- 
scribed species. Flowers early in tbc 
summer. 

Ta yeep nam mok. — Cassfa sp. This is a 
very handsome tree of the larger size, 
and is a useful timber tree. Grows in 
low ground in some of the islands near 
Alacao. Flowers in the spring months. 
Pak fan chec. — Eugenia. c\ handsome, 

small tree ; the habit and fructification 
have a great affinity to Myrtus, if not a 
congener. The leaves when bruised 
have a smell much resembling those of 
M. Europea but weaker. Flowers In 
April, &c. 

Sang haong. — Webera. Small bacciferoue 
tree. Its flowers have a fine fragrance. 
Grows in thickets near Macao. Flowers 
in July. 

Pang tsoo. — Clcroilciulrum Merica. Hand- 
some little shrub, grows plentifully in 
low, wet ground near Macao. Flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Ta yeep lin kap. — Bauhinca, nova species. 
This in habit, &c. much resembles the 
plant called lun kap fa, but Is sulfi- 
cicntly distinct. Grows among rocks 
over which it climbs, on the lower 
parts of some of the hills in the vicini- 
ty of Macao. Flowers in the summer. 
Tong yow shoo. — Dryandra. Large and 
handsome flowering tree. Grows spon- 
taneously at the village called Pac-shan 
near Macao. They say that a kind of 
oil is expressed from its seeds. Flowers 
in June, &c. 

Shuey lou segiceras fragrans.— A hand- 
some shrub, growing to the height of 
six or seven feet in thickets on thp sea 
sliore, where every tide overflows the 
surface of the ground. Flowers in the 
summer months. 

Kuu fun hoey tong,— Pyrus japonica, flo- 
ribus rubescentibns. lliis variety is 
not so plentiful as the common red 
sort cultivated among the ornamental 
plants at Cantoo in pots. Flowers 
early in the spring. 

Tiet kong pak hoey toog. — Pyrus Japonica 
floribus albiSk This is by far the scarcest 
variety of Pyms japonica, and besides 
■ in^the colonr of the flowers difibrs con- 
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siflerab^y Ih other respects from the Ta yeep kow tseeo diovir,-— Thfs is eiiltj- 
other varieties.^ vated in gardens at dantoii. and i 


Fa fan hong to keun.— Azalea indica, flo- 
ribus variegatis. This is a very scarce 
and handsome variety of Azalea indica, 
like the other sorts it flowers in the 
winter or early in the spring. 

Parkinsoiiia aculeata. — ^fhe tree from 
which this drawing was taken, grows 
in Macao, and is of considerable size, it 
was raised from seed sent from Calcutta 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1804. Flowers 
early in the summer and again in the 
autumn. 

.lusticia bicolor.*- This little shrub was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
1805. Flowers most part of the summer. 


found in a wild state in low wet ground 
in some of the islands near Macao. 
Flowers in the summer. 

Lok Chong. — Hemerocailis graminea. Tliis 
is cultivated in pots at Canton. Flowers 
late in the spring. 

Mun shoo laii. — Criniim asiaticum. Strong 
growing plant of the bulbous rooted 
kind, grows spontaneously iu sandy 
ground near the sea shore, in some it 
the islands near Marao. It is sometimes 
cultivated in pots, &c. Flowers in the 
summer. 

(fo he continued^) 


HISTORY 


OF THE 

SETTLEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

Bv JOB CHANOCK. 


Job Chanock was appointed by the 
lil.nglisli East India Company, governor of 
their factory at Golgot near Hughley, 
where a quarrel arose with the king’s 
people, upon a soldier's going to buymiit< 
ton. As the dispute rati very high. Job 
Cbauock wrote to Madras for a strong 
reinforcement of men, which was ac.* 
cordingly .sent him. The.se troops were 
quarter^ at a little distance in the day- 
time, and privately drawn into the fort 
at night, unknown to any but the garri- 
son. ''JThus .strengthened. Job Chanock 
meditated revenge, and commenced < hos- 
tilities against the king's people, by at- 
tacking Abdul Gunnee, the phousdar of 
Hughley, who being discomfited in the 
jflrit day's fight> fled a considerable way, 
B^ut an account of bis proceedings to 
the king. On receipt of this letter, the 
kii^ detached twenty-two Jemidars, with 
a great bc^y cif horse'and musketeers, to 
bis assistance. U^on this Junction the 
pbbiudar held || council of in con- 
i^uence of which the army was divided 
into two equal parts, one of which was 
stationed at Hughley, and the other sent 
to TUlianparrali near Ohiretty garden, 
and TUnnah fort near Siirpuui's. These 
paities wera funiisb# with iron chains, 
which they strefehej across tbe river, to 


obstruct the passage of vessels. Job 
Chanock, on advice if thjs step, aban- 
doned the fort, and embarked all the 
troops, stores, and baggage, ou board 
his shipping : he himself went in a budge- 
row, ordering his people to fire the vil- 
lages oil both sides the river. When he 
came to TilUanpurrsli, he broke 
chain ; and being fired upon by the king's 
people from both shoreb, returned it from 
his fleet, and landed a small body to keep 
them in play. In this manner he foiiglit 
his way down to Tauoali fort, where he 
forced the second clmin. Here tlie king’s 
people halted i and Job Chanock dropt 
down to Ingelce. A few days after, the 
Bengal king marched down against the ‘ 
southern king. When he reached the 
southern country. Job Chanock went, at- 
tended by Benjsdi Gungaroo, Beyah Boae<« 
man, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer 
a petition to his m^esty,: which was de- 
livered by a vakeel, who had instrtic- 
iioDB to very loud inhiscomplainta the 
moment the fleet began to fircj WfaMi he 
was to tell the king was a salute in com- 
pliment to his muiesty. The king then 
inquired what was tlie purport of hiS bUr 
to which ho KpUcdj 
English company haid ^^t ' Onm 

out^ governor of tfiefr at Golgot, 
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to conduct their trade uuder his majesty's 
protection ; but that tlic nabob and the 
phoiisdar of Hughlcy had, upon a slight 
dispute about some meat, taken these vio- 
lent measures, and driven them down to 
Ingelee; wliere, adds the vakeel, my 
master pays his devoirs to your majesty 
by a discharge of ail his cannon. The 
king, having heard this story, ordered 
him to bring his master into the royal 
presence. Tlie vakeel heaving reported 
the substance of his conference with the 
king, and his order for JMr. Chauock*s 
appearing in person, Mr. Chanock made 
the vakeel a handsome present, and or> 
dered bis army to attend him to the king, 
by way of Aswarce. Job niade a salain 
koomis, or low obeisance, every second 
step he advanced, and stood with folded 
arms beside his majesty, who promised 
to do him justice. At this juncture some 
of the king's people whispered him, that 
hiu provisions were quite expended, which 
Job Chanock observing created much un- 
easiness in his majesty, ordered his people 
privately to bring an ample supply of eve- 
ry kind, from his deet, which he present- 
ed to the king. This hospitable, gene- 
rous act, so won upon his majesty, that 
he desired him to ask what he had to so- 
licit in return. Job replied, tiic first 
command he requested hi| majesty to lay 
upon him, was, to order him to defeat his 
enemies. Thekingcheerfully accepting this 
f^Ssr, he quitted the presence instantly, 
and Joiuing a few of the king's troops with 
his own, marched immediately against, 
and routed the enemy, and then paid his 
koornit to the king again, who loaded 


him with presents, and granted him a 
perwannah for Calcutta. After this vic- 
tory the king returned to Delhi, and Job 
Chauock cook possession of Calcutta, 
which, after clearing of the jungles, he 
fortified, 'i'liat, or the succeeding year, 
some geutlemeii came out with a reciuit 
of stores and soldiers. Job Clianoclr, 
upon the arrival of this/^ fleet, sent the 
king a very handsome present of Euro- 
pean tilings, uuder charge of his vaked. 
Dr. Chiiadersceker his physician, and 
two or three other geiUtemeiir When 
they reached Delhi, they learnt that tlie 
king lay so dangerously ill, that none but 
bis physicians were admitted .into hts 
presence. The ambassadors, considering 
what could, uuder this dilemma, be done 
in execution of their commission, deter- 
mined to wait upon tlie vizier, who told 
them, his majesty was sorely tormented 
with carbuncles, which his physicians could 
not cure, and that all access had been de- 
nied to him on that account. One of the 
English gentlemen, who was a physician, 
undertook the task, and was conducted 
by the vizier to the king, whom he made 
a perfect cure of, to the inexpressible joy 
of the whole court. He was honored 
with a genteel gratification, and receivetl 
a present for the company, accompanied 
with a phirniaiin excusing them from all 
duties. The einbassadoi's, thinking tliis 
total exemption from duties might give 
umbrage to some succeeding Shah, pre- 
ferred a petition, desiring they might pay 
a quit-rent, or small atiiiual consideration, 
which being agreed to by the king, they 
returned to Calcutta. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


Tm£ Mabrattas ^are well characterized 
bf the Persian compound Mvft Khoor^ 
eating at other people's expense. A Mah- 
ratta, says the valuable historian of the 
South of India, is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and point of honour which be- 
longs to a bold robber ; equally destitute 
of merey and of shame, be will higgle in 
aeliitig the rags of a beggar he has plun- 
dered Or over-reached ; and is versatile as 
oeeasion offers, to swagger as a bully 6t 
toodnge as a merchant when he dares 
no|L ,robi of bis acknowledged and un- 
Wushlqg treachery, the reader may take 


the following anecdote. A Vakeel of the 
Mahratta chief Gukla, conversings with 
me on the events of the late war, stated, 
among other topics, as an example at 
once of Lord Wellington's contempt pf 
danger and confidence in. his master, 
tliat he had driven Gokla in an open 
carriage, from his own to the Mfdnratfta 
camp, without a single attendant.” I af- 
fected not entirely to comprehend • 
and asked what the general badto fearo^ 
that occasion. you know what he had 
to fear,” repHed the Vakeel, 

ir/f, tee aro but SJahrattaa /” , 
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Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His- 
iory of Java^ 

(Concluded from page 485 J 

The second volume commences 
With an account of the religion of 
Java> and of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism. 

The earliest allusion to this faith made 
in the Javan annals is In the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Javan era (A.D. 1230) when 
ail unsuccessful attempt appears to have 
been made to convert some of the Sunda 
princes. Towards the close of tlie fourteenth 
centui*y, several missionaries established 
themselves in the eastern provinces ; and 
according to the Javan annals, and the 
universal tradition of the country, it was 
in the Arst year of the fifteenth century, 
or about the year of our Lord 1475, that 
the Hindu empire of Maiapakity then su- 
preme on the island, was overthrown, and 
the Mahometan religion became the es- 
tablished faith of the country. It is pro- 
hable, that the total number of priests is 
not less than fifty thousand, which forms 
a ninetieth part of the whole population 
of the island. In common with other 
Mahometans, the Javans observe the ce- 
remony of circumcision (sonat) which is 
performed at about eight years of age, aud 
in a manner somewhat differing from that 
usual ill other countries. The ceremony 
is usually attended with a feast and re- 
joicing. Girls, at the same age, suffer a 
slight operation, intended to be analogous, 
and called by the same name. — 1’. 1 — 4.* 

We shall be brief on the history 
and chronology of Java. It had, 
no doubt, for many centuries, been 
the abode of Hinaus, and the seat 
of an empire, to a certain degree 
magnificent and puissant, when 
overthrown and converted by the 
Mahomedans about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. . And al- 
though this happily situated coun- 
try may be supposed to have emer- 
from barbarism, and to have 
arisen to commercial prosperity, 
ve^ early ; it it not perhaps pos- 
sible to fix any precise time for 
those predicaments. These re- 

S When not otlienrfie expreued, the refh- 
/eocee In this conctoding poitioti of this ankle 
ars to be understood ai to the iteend volume. 


gions appear to have been visited, 
and instructed, and civilized, in 
very remote ages from western Iti- 
dia, and to have been the early 
seat of Hindu sovereignty. With- 
out laying much stress on the sup- 
posed fact of certain articles con- 
veyed to ancient Tyre being pe- 
culiarly the .produce of the Ma- 
layan states — or that the cloves 
imported, according to Strabo, in- 
to Egypt, were exclusively the pro- 
duct of the Moluccas — or because 
a ^reat number of Javan words 
exist in the language of Madagas- 
car, these two islands had neces- 
sarily an early intercourse ; — with- 
out upholding or dbnylng these po- 
sitions, we may assent to the as- 
sumed fact, that both the Arabs 
and the Chinese, had, in the ninth 
century, if not much earlier, made 
themselves acquainted with Java. 
Early in the sixtitenth century it 
was visited by Eufopeans ; and to- 
ward the end of il^ the Dutch ob- 
tained permission to build a fac- 
tory at Bantam, the first settle- 
ment formed by them in the Easr* 
Indies. In consequence of Ban- 
tam not proving favorable to the 
establishment of a permanent^ set- 
tlement, the Dutch in 1610 re- 
moved thence to Jakatra; and in 
1620 conferred the name of Bata- 
via on their new settlement; which 
from that period became the capi- 
tal of their eastern empire^ So it 
continued up to 1811, when Hol- 
land becoming a province of 
France, the French flag was hoist- 
ed at Batavia; not, however, to 
fly long, for in September of the 
same year it was struck by the 
conquering arm of England. In 
1814; we restored Java and the 
whole of their former eastern pos- 
sessions by ponvention to the 
Dutch; but ft was ^ot till two 
yeara afterwards that the pf 
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the Netherlands was again hoisted 
at Batavia. 

Formerly, as in England, Ma- 
dagascar, and perhaps in most large 
islands, Java had many native sove- 
reigns ; but time and war have redu- 
ced them to two, called Sushunan 
and Sultan, equivalent to ^Imperor 
orjKing. The former resides at Su- 
rakerta, the latter at Yugyakerta 
— cities containing each about one 
hundred and five thousand inhabi- 
tants. With a nominal sovereign- 
ty both are, of course, dependant 
on the European power, possessing 
Ibr the time being the military and 
political predominancy of the 
country. 

The greater part of the opening 
chapter of the second volume is de- 
voted to antiquities. And here 
the reader is agreeably surprised 
with the description, illustrated by 
plates superlatively beautiful, of 
ruined temples, that in point of 
elegance must originally have ri- 
valled those of western India. 
Some cavern temples are noticed ; 
but none approaching in grandeur, 
extent, or elaboration, those in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. 

The auti<iuitics of Java have not, till 
lately excited much notice ; nor have they 
y'.^^4>eeit sufficiently explored. The nar- 
row policy of the Dutch denied to other 
nations faidlities of researcli ; and their 
own devotion to the pursuits of commerce 
was too exclusive to allow of their being 
much interested by the subject. The iiu- 
iiicTous and iiitcrestijig remains of former 
art and grandeur, which exist in the ruins 
of temples and other edifices ; the abun- 
dant treasures of sculpture and statuary 
with which some parts of the island are 
covered ; and the evidence of a former 
state of religious belief and national im* 
provement which are presented in images, 
devices, and inscriptions, either lay entire- 
ly buried under rubbish, or were but par- 
tially examined. Nothing therefore of 
the ancient history of the people, of their 
iustitutious prior to the introduction of 
Mahometanism, of their magniheenre and 
power before the distraction of interna) 
war, and the division of the country into 
petty coutendltig sovereignties, or of their 
relations either to adj acent or distant tribes, 
in theii origin, language, and religion, 
could be accui'tately known or f ul ly relied on. 
7'hie grandeur of their ancestors sounds like 
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a fable in the inontli of a tJogcncrate Javan ; 
and it is only when it can be traced in 
inotiumeiits, which cannot be htlsided, 
that we arc led to give credit to their tra- 
ditions concerning it. Of tlic.se numu- 
meuts, e\i.sting in great [)rcifii.sioti in se- 
veral I'ldccs, and forming, if 1 may so 
express myself, the most interesting part 
of the aiin(i1.s of the people, none are 
striking as those found at ijtirnmbanan in 
the district of I^httarem, near the middle 
of the island ; at Horo iiodo in Kedu i 
on Gttnutig Prahii and its vicinity, in Ke~ 
den : and at Singa Sari in the district of 
Alttlang^ in the eastern part of the island. 

In addition to their claims on the con- 
sideration of the antiquarian, the ruins at 
tw'o of tliese places, Brumhanan and Ho- 
ro Bodoy are admirable a.'< majcsric works 
of art. The great extent of tlie masses of 
building covered in .^ome parts with the 
luxuriant vegetation of the climate, the 
beauty and delicate execution of the se- 
parate portions, the symmetry and regu- 
larity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting character of the statues and 
bas-reliefs with which tliey iwe ornament- 
ed, excite our wonder tliat they were not 
earlier examined, sketched and described. 

Considering it as a inalter of import- 
ance, that a more extensive and detailed 
survey should be made while wc had the 
opportunity of doing so, I availed my- 
self of the services of Captain George 
Baker of the Bengal establishment, em- 
ployed in the provinces of the native 
priucc.s, to survey, measure, and take 
draughts of all the building.^, images, and 
inscriptions which this magnificent mass 
of mins presented. — P. 7. 

From the report of this gentle- 
man, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the temples, their orna- 
ments, &c. And if, as we sup- 
pose, though we perceive no dis- 
tinctive notice of the fact, the 
plates which accompany the de- 
scription, have been engraved 
from his drawings, they arc, in- 
deed, highly creditable to him. It 
is no reproach to so accomplished 
a person, not being conversant 
with the monstrous forms and le- 
gends of Hindu mythology. We 
may, however, be allowed to re- 
gret, that he should have been 
misled occasionally by the igno- 
rance or sectarial arrogance, or 
both, of 

A sepoy who - attended me, and who 
had resided two years among the Bramios 
at Benares, and, of a corps of eight hun . 

Vox.. IV. 4 E 
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<iivd seppy8> was acknowledged (o be tlie 
beat at’<^iiited with such subjects— lie 
Tvps lost in surprise at tho number, mag- 
nitude aud superior execution of those he 
HAW ut Bramhauau, to which, he said, that 
India could in no respect funiish a paral- 
lel. Every tiling here, he said, was ma- 
nifestly the work of the gods, as no hu- 
man power could have effected such things. 
The temples at Jirambantiu are entirely 
composed of plain hewii stone, without 
the least mixture of brick, mortar, or 
rubbish of any kind, even in the most ex- 
tensive solid masses, or to fill up the 
floors and baf:emcntM of the largest struc- 
ture?. Jjarge tre.es have made their way 
through many of ihein, aud give an air of 
high antiquity.— 1*. 9. 

And, we may add, judging from 
tlie plates, of high beauty; for we 
have rarely seen exceeded, the ex- 
quisite combination of foliage and 
architectural decay, exhibited in 
the representations of the temples 
at Brambanan, 

Not only are we compelled to 
admire the existing union of 
nature flourishing and triumph- 
ing over the ruin of the efforts 
and pride of art: — we are cal- 
led on in accompanying plates 
to view, though with less admira- 
tion, “ the temple restored to its 
original state.” We were willing 
to continue in the pleasing illusion, 
momentarily excited ; but were 
soon forced to the perception that 
“ restoration’’ of tlie temples 
to their “ original state” is eftect- 
ed only in the text and plates of 
Sir Thomas Raffles’ splendid work, 
tiowover magnificent they may 
have been as they came out of the 
able hand of tlie architect, they 
arc, judging from their represen- 
tations, incomparably more pictu- 
resque aud beautiful in their pre- 
sent state of embellished ruin and 
destruction, effected by the liand 
of time, 

In'h work, like this, containing, 
many plates and frequent refe- 
rences to them, it is very useful to 
number tlie plates, as well as their 
subjects and figures where these 
are multi^rious. It saves useless 
trouble, nqt^^to reviewers only, but 
all atn^ive readeri^i who dessire 
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to coosult illustrations and aimio- 
rities as they proceed. ‘‘ See plate 
of Antiquities”— does not tell us 
where to find such plate. We 
have to seek directions to the hind* 
6T, or ZiUt of Plates^ if there be 
any, which is not always the case, 
tiiough to these volumes Lists are 
prefixed, but the references are 
not all correct. Again — “ See 

annexed plate,” with none annex- 
ed ; and “ See Plate,” wlien scores 
arc in the volume, arc embarras- 
sing, tantalizing, and almost pro- 
voking, to those whose inclination 
or duty it is to examine and report 
accurately. It is the interest of 
authors to save their readers, and 
especially their reviewer?, as much 
useless referential labour as they 
can. We are not sure, with all 
the pains we have taken, that in 
every case we haire correctly made 
out ill the platcsyr the subjects de- 
scribed and referred to in the 
text. Where plgtes are numerous, 
aud the references to them fre- 
quent, the best arrangement seems 
to be to tiumbea and place them 
consecutively at the end or begin- 
ning of the volume, if, while in 
the vituperative mode, we notice 
another grievous fault’’ in the 
work before us, let it not be 
posed that we are materially put 
out of humour by the little trouble 
—after all it is no more — of boot- 
less search. This fault is the lack 
of an index. Prefixed tables of 
contents, and corresponding head- 
ings of chapters— in our minds very 
useless things — ill supply the lack 
of a good index ; much wanted in 
this not very well arranged work. 
We are not, however, so uncivil as 
not to receive gratefully the. in- 
struction and amusement affiirded 
by these volumes, with the very 
little drawback that can be thcocc 
extracted ; even by the, most 
tidiouB* 

Had this interesting and valuable 
island happily remained under our 
dominion, we should reasoaabiy 
have indulged the hope that a great 
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many of the statue's aiid sculptures 
that are believed to have once 
filled the numerous niches of its 
temples, would have been sought 
and brought to light. Many hun- 
dreds, no doubt, perhaps thou- 
sands, lie submerged in the earth, 
and probably in good preservation, 
having been placed there by the 
currency of time and the opera- 
tion of neglect ; unaided by the 
more rapid iconoclastic hand of 
the furious bigots, the earlier con- 
querors in Western India, who 
called themselves Christians, and 
whose ravages among the fine mo- 
numents of Hindu art are so con- 
spicuous and so lamentable. How 
far the commencement of rescach 
by the English, during our short 
fiojournmciit on Java, may arouse 
our successors to a continuance of 
it, is left for conjecture to indulge 
on, and to futurity to develope. 
Some turn of mind in the Hol- 
landers will surely accompany the 
recent turns in their affairs; and 
wc will cherish the hope that the 
turn will be to the right way. As 
far as relates to Java, every depart- 
ment or duty of govcrnuient, in- 
cluding protection, morals, justice 
— indeed, all its varied bearings 
on the happiness of the subject — 
the great end of all government — 
have been sadly neglected. While 
in minor matters, such as litera- 
ture, antiquities, and so forth, in 
which intelligent individuals might 
so creditably liavc employed them- 
selves, every cause almost of ne- 
gative dispraise exists. At every 
step on Java wc discern that where 
nothing is thought of but the gra- 
tification of commercial avarice, 
how miserably in the end its im- 
mediate and sole object is defeat- 
ed. Where such is the only pur- 
setit of a government and people, 
such results are fitting, and are 
deserved fulfilments of moral and 
political ju 9 tice. 

But tp ip the ruins of 

BramliOMaf^Wpidof Chandi Sewu,'OT 
the thousand temples/ WTouch- 
ing the latter, Capt. Baker says, 
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111 the whole course of iiiy life I have 
never met with such stupendous and litiish- 
ed specimens of human labour, and of the 
science and taste of smtiis long since 
forgot,** crowded together in so small a 
compass as tliis little spot ; which, to 
use a militaty phrase, T deem to haVe 
the head quarters of Minilni^iu in Java. 
Having had iu View all the way one lofty 
pyramidal, or conical ri#ii, covered with 
foliage, in every shape of Imiiibl^^cl ma- 
jesty and decay, you find yourself, on 
reacliing the southern face, very sudden- 
ly between two gigantic fi,:»ures in a 
kneeling posture, and of terrific forms, 
appearing to threaten you with their up- 
lifted clubs ; their bulk is so great that 
the stranger d(»e8 not readily comprehend 
their figure. 'J'hese gigantic janitors are 
^presented kneeling on the left knee, 
W'itli a siuali cushion under ilieriglit ham, 
the left resting on tlic reriivd toot. The 
height of the pedestal is fifiecii iuclies ; 
of the figure, seven feet nine inches to 
flic top of tlie curls : totril nine feet. The 
head twenty-six iuelies long ; width 
across tlieshouldi rs, three feet ten inches. 
The pedestal just comprises the kneeling 
figure, and no more. But the most ex- 
traordinary appendage of tlies»‘ porters is 
u very large full-bottomed wig, in full 
curl ail over, which, however, the Br«i- 
miii assured me (and 1 really bclievr) is 
intended to represent the usual mode in 
which the Moonh arc sujiposed to dress 
their natural hair. P. 16. 

or these gigantic porters eigh- 
teen were noticed at Chandi Saniu 
They are minutely described, and 
a good representation of one is 
given in a plate. The whole site, 
or ground plan of these temple®, 
forms a quadrangle of live hundred 
and forty feet, by five hundred 
and ten, exactly lacing the car- 
dinal points. In all, there are 
two hundred and ninety-six small 
temples, on a uniform plan, of 
which a beautiful vignette accom- 
panies the description, and a plate 
of one restored to its original 
state/’ 

Besides these, the rooiVi Jjad 

little ill the way of dei oration to aiir.T.c;i 
notice heytind a profusion f>f plain cjir- 
iiiccs, bands, fillets or ribbands, forming 
a kind of capital to the crest of each ot 
the supersiriic lires. 1 have already stated 
that the small temples apiwarcd lo be all 
upon oue unifoiin plan, ifilferiiig howevef 
t^cording to their situation. i he deco- 
Kitioiis, internal and external, are alike 
ill all, except that the exterior niches are 

E 2 
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aU variously filled with the endless va- 
riety of Hindu, mythology. P. 18. 

These temples have been ex- 
amined bv others of our country- 
men ; and) although no one can 
pourtray them better than Captain 
Baker, we trust they will be des- 
cribed by some one better inform- 
ed, on points connected with Hin- 
du mythology, than that gentle- 
man, or his Brahmanic Cicerone^ 
the Bengal sepoy. 

“• You thus find yourself,” he says, in 
dcscribiug the great temple, ** in the 
sanctum sanctorum^ the spot wtiich has 
rewarded the (oil and Ihc zeal of many a 
weary pilgrim. My expectations were 
raised, and 1 imagined I should find the 
greats and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, in glory and majesty, proportionate 
to the siiiToiinding splendour and mag- 
iiificcncc of his abinlc. Not a single vestige, 
however, reinain.s of Braliiua.” P. 21. 

Again, in p. 14< : 

As all the grand entrances to the in- 
terior of Mindu temples, where it is prac- 
ticable, face the rihing sun, 1 could have 
wished to ascertain from tltia (the largest 
and most important, at .longrangan), whe- 
ther or not the main apartment was in 
existence, as i had made nj) my mind 
that, were 1 possessed of tlic menus to 
clear away the stone, I shoulil have found 
Brahma himself in possession of the 
place ; the smaller rooms being occupied 
hy such exalted deities as Bhntrant, Siva, 
and Ganesa, scarce any other, indeed, 
than Brahma liimself could he found pre^* 
siding oil the seat of honour and inajesly. 

Our mythological readers need 
not be told that Brahma has not hi- 
therto been so found in Western 
India ; nor, wc believe, in any 
other quarter. Wc are misinform- 
ed if any temples are especially 
erected or dedicated to his honor, 
or any adoration so paid him. If 
auch be found to have existed on 
Java, it will be a great<5r anomaly 
in Hinduism than hath hitherto 
been developed. 

These little oversights we point 
out with no malignity ; but in the 
hope, that when ' the just appre- 
ciation of .the public shall call for 
a reprint of these interesting vo- 
lumes, such trifles as we have no- 
ticed may not interrupt the almost 
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unqualified commendaition that 
they so highly ‘merit. 

Nothing but very ignorance, or 
mere reprehensible perverseness, 
or sectarial pride, could have ad- 
mitted of the Sepoy Brahman 
maintaining that the images found 
in five, out of the two hundred 
and ninety-six temples, (all of 
which are supposed to have been 
similarly occupied), were “ all 
iupesiveni, or devotees, repre- 
sented by the Braminical founder 
of these temples in the act of 
iupisyay around the sanctuary of 
the divinity himself, situated in 
the centre of them.’* P. 22. 

Colonel Mackenzie was clearly 
correct in calling them Jaina, or 
Biidhaic figures. An engraving is 
given of one of them, and all, we 
are told, ‘‘ were manifestly intend- 
ed to represent the same figure.'* 
It is difficult to mistake them ; and 
it was singularly infelicitous that, 
out of eight hundred Bengal Se- 
poys, among whom it is not very 
rare to find a Brahman of some in- 
telligence, that this Cicerone was 
acknowledged the best acquainted 
with such subjects. 

The exterior of this great teinplecontains 
a great variety of oriianiental sculptu: 
but no liuumn or einbleinutical figures, or 
even niches in the walls, as in all the 
small temples surrounding it. The stile, 
taste, and manner of execution, are every 
where light, chaste, and beautiful, cvinc^ 
iuga fertile invention, most delicate work- 
manship, and experience in the art. All 
the figures occupying the niches of the 
smaller temples (and there were tbirtccD 
to each of the two hundred and ninety- 
six) are a wonderful variety of mytholo- 
gical characters, which the Brahman said 
figured in the Hindu legends. 

Of the small temples, at least two- 
thirds of them are strewed along the 
ground, or are mere ruined heaps of 
stone, earth, and jungle. Oii the third 
quadrangle not more than six large heaps 
of dilapidation remain. Fields of palma- 
christi, sugarcane, and tobacco, occupy 
the place and many detached spots on the 
site of the temples. Not one, in fact, is. 
at all perfect : large trees and many kinds 
of herbage have shot up and split them 
asunder. They are covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produeeil 
their destruction, certainly prematdrely % 
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for the stone itself, even externHlly, and 
where it would be most perceptible on the 
sculpture, exhibiting not the least token 
of decay. The whole ilerastHtion is caused 
by most luxuriant I’cgetation. Towering 
directly over the temples, the icaranginy 
or stately banyan, is conspicuous, both for 
its appearance and the extraordinary da- 
mage it has caused. In short, hardly 
twenty of the temples give a satisfactory 
notion of their original form and struc- 
ture. P. 22. 

The external appearance of this edidee 
i\ very striking and beautiful. (Captain 
linker is now describing the Cliandi, or 
temple, of KaU Sariy one of the ruins at 
Diiiatigan, between Brambanan and Yugya- 
keita). The composition and execution 
of its outer surface evince inhnitc taste 
and judgment, indefatigable patience and 
skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness 
and ininiite beauties of the sculpt ure 
throughout, wliicli is not merely profuse, 
hut lahpured and worked up to a pitch 
of peculiar excellence, scarcely suitable 
to the exterior of any building, and hard* 
ly to be expected in much smaller subjects 
in the Interior of a cabinet. P. 21. 

This ruin is minutely described. 
Of another, called Chandi Kali 
Beningy not far from the former, 
which is likewise minutely describ- 
ed, this is said — 

'Phis ruin is of the same general form 
and appearance as tlie larger temples at 
Chandi Si*wu and Loro Jongrany but on a 
closer examination is found to bo superior 
to the whole, in the delicate and minute 
c?iTectiiess of execution of all its decora- 
tive parts. It is a cross, with the inter- 
mediate angles projected to give space to 
a large central apartinait, which is enter- 
ed from the east side only. The building 
is about seventy-two feet three inches in 
length, and the same in hrc!idth. The 
walls arc about thirty -five feet high ; and 
the roof, which appears to have fallen in 
to the extent of five feet, about thirty 
more. Only one front or vestibule is per- 
fect. On either side of the door-way i.s 
a small niche, three feet high and six 
inches wide, supported by small pilasters, 
and filled with relievo figures of the fra- 
ternity of Gopias and their wives. That 
occupying the niche to the right, my 
Cicerone recognized to be Krestia. He 
wa 9 peculiarly happy to find Sita seated 
oter the door, which he declared to be 
a decisive proof of the sense and devo- 
tional excellence of the founders of this 
superb temple, which he very justly ex- 
tolled, as far excelling in sculptural beau- 
ty and decorations any thing he bad ever 
seen or head of in India, or could possibly 
imagine had existence pny where. Tliis 
nrprise and admiration at the superiority 
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of the Javan architecture, was manifest 
in every sepoy who saw them. Nothing 
could equal the astonishment of the 'man 
who attended me throughout this survey 
at every thing he saw ; nor did he fail to 
draw a very degrading and natural .con- 
trast between the ancient Javans, as 
Hindus and artists, and their degenerate 
sons, with scarce a remnant of arts,' 
science, or of any religion at all. P. 27. 

When these Bengal soldiers de- 
scribe what they saw as so much 
superior to any thing of the same 
kind “ in India,'* we are disposed 
to receive their information with 
some reserve, and to enquire what 
parts of India they had seen. If 
Bengal merely and its immediate 
neighbourhood (no small scope 
geographically considered) they 
are not competent to form correct 
comparisons between the temples 
or ruins of India generally and 
those of other parts. As to Ben- 
gal, it is a flat, rock less, sandy, 
slimy region, extremely uninterest- 
ing to the Arcliaiologist. It is 
merely a fine, tame, prosaic, rich, 
populous, highly civilized, and 
happy country, having a wise 
and powerful gOTCrnmcnt, effecting 
the tranquillity, and variously ope- 
rating on the comforts of a vir- 
tuous and grateful population ; 
dense of course, and annually in- 
creasing. It is probably a new 
countr}'^, chiefly alluvial, and af- 
fording no such excavations, ruins, 
collossuscs, &c. as the wild, moun- 
tainous, mythological, poetical, 
semibarbarous, region of the Dek- 
kan. To call forth the holy ener- 
gies of the Hindu, it is requisite 
that he reside in such countries ^ 
the north or south of India, in 
Nepal or the Dekkan, or in Java. 
Countries abounding in furcated 
mountains, pinnacles, craters, clefts, 
volcanoes, cascades, and all the 
varieties of epic imagery, are what 
suit the enthusiastic and mystical 
Hindu, who sees the attributes^ of 
Deity in every abberation, and in- 
deed in almost every operation of 
the secondai^ causes in nature. 

Next to Boro Bodo in imjprtance, and 
perhaps still more interesting, are the ex- 
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tensive i'ulns whicli are found Wi Gunung 
Oieng\ the supposed residence of the gods 
and demigods of antiquity. This moun- 
tain, from its reseuiblanco to the hull of 
a vessel, is also called Gunnng Pruhu, 
Tiiere are no less tlian tweiity-iiiue diffe- 
rent peaks of , this mountain, or rather 
cluster of mountains, each of which has 
its peculiar name, and is remarkable for 
some particular production or iiatiirat phe- 
nomenon. 

On a tabic land aluuit six hundred feet 
bigbev than the surrounding country, 
which is some ilinusand feet above the 
Im'cl of tlic sea, are found the remains of 
various temples, idols and other sculptures, 
too numerous to be described in this place. 
A subject in stone having three faces, and 
another with four arms, having a ball 
or globe in one h.and and a tliuuderboit 
ill aiiotlier, were the most conspicuous. 

Thp asf‘ent from the^ country Ik’Iow to 
the table-laud on which these temples 
stood is by four tli^hts of stone steps, on 
tour different sides of the hill, consisting 
of not less than one thousainl steps each. 
The ascent from the southern side is now 
in many parts steep and rocky, and in 
some piaccs almost inaccssible, hut the 
traveller is mneh assisted by the dilapida- 
ted remains of the stone steps, whic li ap- 
pear to ba of the greatest antiquity. Time 
alone, indeed, cannot have so completely 
demolished a work, of which the inafc- 
rials were soduralilc and the roust met ion 
to solid. The greatest p»trt. of this won- 
derful memorial of huiiiaii industry lies 
buried under huge masses of rock and 
lava; and inniur.erahic proofs arc afforded 
of the mouijtaiij having, at some period 
since tht^ formation of the stops, been in 
a state of violent eruption. Near the 
summit of one of the hills there is a 
crater about half a mile diameter. 
P.31. 

These are the objects, existing 
only in such countries as are above 
described and adverted to, that the 
trmid, superstitious, priest-ridden, 
sleek, wealthy, Beiignlly creeps to in 
expiation of his silly sins ; amount- 
ing, haply, to the crime of omit- 
ting to feed a calf before he fed 
himself — breathing on a monstrous 
idol with unwashed mouth-<->cutting 
Jhis nails on a Saturday— or some 
.5uch matter, to be atoned only by 
pilgrimage, joying, ana, 

. above all, feas^pUfj^/presents to 
the .gods - that course, to 
BraWmns -in; ^ correspon- 
dence to tlie.iffemth and timidity 
of the miseraale sinner. But to 


edntinue our extracts descriptive 
of the ruins On Qunung Prahuy 
the Meru of Java* 

At no great distance from this crater, in 
a north west direction, is situated a plain 
or table-land, surrounded ou all sides but 
one by a ridge of mountains about a thou- 
sand feet above it. At some very remote 
period it was perhaps the crater of a vast 
volcano. On its border are the remains 
of four temples of stone, greatly dilapi- 
dated, but manifestly by the effect of 
sonic violeut shock or concussion of the 
earth, llie largest of them is about 
forty feet square: the walls are ten feet 
thick, and the height about thirty-fire 
feet The only'apartmeiit which it con- 
tains is not more than twenty feet square, 
and has only one entrance. . The roof is 
arched to a point in the centre, about 
twenty feet high above the walls, .so that 
tile whole buililing was almost one solid 
mass of mastmry, coinposcil of tiie most 
durable cut stone, in blocks of from one 
to two feet long, and about nine inches 
.square. Yet these walls, so constructed, 
arc rent to tlie bottorii. It was particu- 
larly observable, tiial .little or no Injury 
had been done by vcg<^ation, the climate 
being unftivorable to tlie traringin, whose 
roots are so destructive to the buildings 
of the hJ^^'el• regions^ 'I’he cntablature.s 
of thc.se buildings stlH exhibit specimens 
of deliciJtc and veiy elegant sculpture. 
Several deep excavations arc observed in 
tlie neighbourhood, /riiesc, it is said, 
were made by the natives, in search of 
gold wteusils, images, and coins, many of 
whicli have, from time to lime, been dug 
up here. 

The whole of the plain is covered with 
scattered ruins and large fragments of 
hewn stone to a considerable distance. 
Jit the centre are four more temples, near- 
ly siinifai’ to those before iiiciitiotied, hut 
in a much better state of preservation, tlie 
sculpture being in many places quite per- 
fect. Numerous images of deities arc 
scattered about. 

On a more minute examination of this 
plain, traces of the site of nearly four 
ImiuiiOii temples were discovered, haviug 
broad and extensive streets or roads run- 
ning between them at right angks. The 
ground plan of these, as far as could be 
ascertained, with sketches of the different 
images, ornaments and temples, which 
distinguish this classic groutMl« *bave been 
made by Captain Baker, who devoted 
three weeks to this interesting object. 

The whole of the country lying between 
Gunmtg DUng wo^ Brafnbanany in a line 
nearly crossing the ocnti-al pait» of the 
island, abounds with ruinr of temples, 
dilapidated images, dnd tfaces of Hin- 
duism ^ Many ^ ol ' the vHtOgers < betwi^a 
BMran^ amt Jeffs, in the road Irom 
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^tnsfutnas througli fCedUy have availed 
themselves of the extensive remains to 
form the walls of their buildings. In the 
enclosures to several of the villages (which 
are here frequently walled hi) are dis- 
covered large stones, some representing 
gOrgou heads, others beautifully ext'ciited 
in relief, which had formed the friezes and 
cornices of temples, all regularly cut so as 
to be morticed togctln r, but now hea})ed 
one upon another in the utmost confusiun 
and disorder. 

Along the fields, and by the road sole, 
between Jelis and AJaffpicm, are seen in 
ditches or elsewhere, many henutiful re- 
mains of sculjiturc, and among them 
many Ytmis and Lhigttms^ where they 
seem not only to be entirely disregarded 
by the natives, but thrown on one side as 
if ill tile way. 

Next follows an account by Dr. 
Horsfield of the ruins found in the 
eastern provinces of the native 
princes, in the year 1815. 

In regarding them, the vicinity of the 
former. capital of the princes of the house 
of Mahnpajit strikingly offers itself for 
consideration ; and a traveller |>erccivcs 
them to increase in number, as ho pro- 
ceeds from the western to the eastern dis- 
tricts.— P. 33. 

Besides various inscriptions, some 
of which have been carefully taken 
off, remains of buildings, pedes- 
tals, and. recJias of different sizes, 
have also been collected from va- 
rious parts of this province ( A"e- 
dcTi) and employed to decorate a 
well and bath near the capital. In 
clearing and levelling the ground 
for a dwelling, and for a new capi- 
tal, on the site of tlic village Bre^ 
hegi by following the indication of 
water oozing from the surface, in 
a slight concavity covered by a 
wild vegetation, the remains of a 
bath were discovered, constructed 
yrith neatness, and not without 
taste and art. Six small outlets 
QF fountains pour the water into 
which ^as conducted from a 
i:ivulet flowing' at some distance, 
by small canals cut out, of stone, 
but bedded in a foundation ^ of 
brick. The fountains discharging 
the water are covered with sculp- 
ture in relief, tolerably executed ; 
ope of these is a female figure 
pouring small streams from the 


breasts. Adjoining to this bath 
are several other reservoirs of wa- 
ter, included in the same square, 
and receiving the supply from the 
same channels. Kvory thing is 
massy, constructed of regular and 
elegant bricks. The present 2’tt- 
inung'gung^ has collected near this 
bath, many reck is afid other an- 
tiquities from various parts of the 
district.— P. 34. 

'Many other ruins and antiqui- 
ties of Kederi are described ; in- 
cluding caves and subterraneous 
apartments ; but none approach- 
ing ill magnitude or elegance, 
those of western India. In one of 
them is a Llnga, denoting the sect 
of its constructors. 

Thof rec/ta^ which have been accum- 
mulated at tlPc caiiital of Sretigni from 
the vicinity, indicate the condition of the 
ancient ej^tablishmcnis, as ilic general re- 
view of the antiquities found in the pro- 
vince, .strongly points out that its former 
culture was very differfiit from its pre- 
sent ru(leucs.s. Places wliich arc now 
coveretl with alin(>.st impenetrable fo- 
rests, tiie first a])pearancc of which w'ould 
indicate an undisiurbed grovvth from t/ic 
origin of vegetation, arc found to conceal 
the most stupeiidons monuments of hu- 
man art and iahuur. — 38. 

Of these several are described-— 

'^J'he second coiuparcnjent is 

less extensive : a small vhondi (temple) 
of c‘xccllent workmanship, built of stone, 
here attracts ji.irticular notice. The re- 
mains of various buildings, pedestals, and 
broken ornaments, are also tdiscrved, and 
it is pi'fibable that otliei'N are concealed 
by the forest and mould, which covers 
this conipartinent, which must he con- 
sidered as the vestibule to tlic third or 
eastern division, containing the principal 
edifice: ibis of the various remains of 
the whole area deserves the most atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, a surprising and a 
wonderful work : both the labour requir- 
ed in the construction, and the .art dis- 
played in the decoration arc incalculable. 
— Here the figure of Brahma (thej 
me ha with four faces) is placed alone, of 
a tvorkmauship and finish superlatively 

* H^ad, we presqme, of tlie town, or diatrict. 

t We deemed this word Rttchy to have been 
the same as tt>e Raksha of eastern mythologists, 
and appticahle to demons or malignant btlngs— • 
but were perhaps mistaken.— Ifeti. 

t Tha reproacltijil appellation ofrecAa or r«/f- 
yka, would perhaps be applied to Brahma^ or to 
. mty oUier.,Hindii deity by a MaJiorncdan, or even 

a B^hist.— ISve, 
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•xcellcttt. 1 shall not cuter into a detail 
of the sculpture which covers all the sides 
of the three compartments : its diversity far 
exceeds the bounds of my examination » or 
description. In the intelligent visitor it 
excites astonishment, and displays a de- 
gree of art and ot' taste, equal, as far as my 
opportunities for observation have extend- 
ed, to that of any of the other remains of 

antiquity found on Java,** “ Wnt I 

shall not extend these details. Various 
Spots were iiieutioiied by the inhabitants, 
which are now covered witli a close fo- 
rest, in which less considerable remains, 
rechaSy &c. are found, and others are 
probably concealed or unknown. They 
existed also on the south side of the large 
river llowiiig from the east, in the tract 
of Ludaya, celebrated at present only on 
account of the mildness of the territory. 
In my botanical excursions througli this 
and the neighhouriiig districts, 1 also met 
with various caverns and other remains, 
the retreat of fnkirs, hermits, &c. to 
which the approach is didicnlt or painful : 
they arc distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of BeMupft,** — P. 40. 

At Singa Sariy in the district of 
Malang y were noticed many ruins 
and remains of great anti<[uity and 
elegance, some of which are de- 
scribed. Among them an enor- 
mous gorgon head**— two porters 
with clubs in their hands resting 
on the shoulder. Of similar jmr- 
ters found at other places, portraits 
are given. 

Proceeding a short distance further into 
the forest, we found several images of the 
Hindu mythology, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and more highly executed than any 
W'e had previously seen in the island. In 
the centre, without ])rotectioii from the 
wCttthcr, w'as the bull Nandi, quite per- 
fect, with the exception of the horns. 
The image is about dve feet and a half 
long, in high preservation, and of excel- 
lent proportion and workmanship. 

Near the bull, and placed against a tree, 
is a niAguiiicent Brahma, The four heads 
are pertect. The figure is highly orna- 
mented, and more richly dressed than is 
imial. Not far off we iu)riced Mahadewa, 
known by his trident: — P. 42. ■ 

The three last noted subjects, 
with others found near Singa Sari, 
are w^l represented ^^pP;es. The 
Nanat , ' or bulL^>^t|^.^articu^ 
seems finely €xecm^d. We do 
.not clearly perceive, nor from a 
^Recollection 6f similar figures can 
compeebend, bov Brahma’s 
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^^four heads” can be perfect 
because in subjects in relief three 
only can be seen ; unless, indeed, 
where so very bold and high, that 
parts are wholly detached from 
the mass, which doth not seem to 
be the case in this instance. 

A similar relation in an early 
traveller has led to error respect- 
ing the grand triune bust in the 
Elephanta cave. We do not, how- 
ever, say that in this case our au- 
thor is inaccurate —but we think so. 

A car or chariot of Suria, or the aun, 
with seven horses, of wliicli the heads 
were wanting, was the only other object 
of antiquity in this groupe. The horses 
are at full speed, with extended tails, and. 
the square of the chariot seems to have 
once formed the pedestal of an image. 
— Ib. 

— Of Siirya, or the regent of the 
sun, most likely ; as is ofien seen 
in sculpture and metal tm the con- 
tinent. 

At the distance o# about a hundred 
yards from this spot, we were conducted 
to a magnificent Ctwt^sa of a colossal 
size, most beautifully executed, and in 
high preservation. *jiie pedestal is sur- 
rounded by skulls, and skulls seem used 
not only as car-rings, hut as the decora- 
tion of every part to which they can be 
applied. *rhe head and trunk are very 
correct imitations of nature. — (Our read- 
ers will recollect that (ianesa^ the Himlir* 
god of prudence and jjolir.y, has the head 
and trunk of an elephant.) — The figure 
appears to have stood on a platform of 
stone ; and from the number of stones 
scattered, it is not improbable it may 
have been inclosed in a niche or teni{>lc. 
— P. 4.1. 

This subject is given as a fron- 
tispiece to the volume, and is one 
of the most amusing monsters we 
have seen. Notwithstanding its 
“ colossal size,” it has we per- 
ceive by the plate, been brought 
from Singa Sari and we hope to 
England. We cannot judge of its 
dimensions ; as colossm,” ap- 
plied to a mythological monster, is 
very vague. Our well known 
friend Ganesa exhibits in the main, 
the same figure, attributes, and 
symbols, on Java, as all over In- 
ma. We do not,, indeed^ rec<d^ 
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Icct to have elsewhere seen him so 
elaborately golgothaic. 

At other places— 

&c. extensive ruin#were discovered 
and examined. Near the latter, 
this account is given of the remains 
of a temple in a forest. 

This building is most riclily ornament- 
ed with carved work, and various devices 
in relief arc cut in the first, second, and 
third stories. One of these relievos re- 
presents a battle bet-ween an aruiy of ap- 
parently polished people, ainl an army of 
Jlasaksa.* The figures are very rudely 
carved and disproportioiied ; but in gene- 
ral riclmess of effect may be compared to 
the skill of tlie oniaments at liuro Bodo, 
There are a variety of proces.sioiis and 
achievements represented in different 
parts, but no where could we observe any 
image or particular object of devotion. 
Along the cornices, which are most splen- 
didly rich, we noticed bird.s and beasts of 
various kinds interwoven. In one part a 
palm tree between two lanib.s approach- 
ing each other, In another a pcrlect boar, 
appaieiitly led to the sacrifice. 

— At iMaluii*? I received from the 
Tumung*gung^ a .small square stone bo.\, 
containing a golden lingtim this had 
been discovered three niontlis before, 
about a cubit under ground, by a peasant, 
while digging for stones to build his cook- 
ing place. The Vtttgam liad o^i^illuliy two 
very small red stones within it, something 
like rubies : one of tboni was lost belore 
it was delivered to me, the other by the 
party examining it, — P. 45, 

■Tfcre remains of antiquity still existing 
at Sukity though not to be compared with 
those at Brmnban^ and Boro Boc/o in ex- 
tent and hiagnificenee, seem to claim a 
peculiar interest, on account of the indi- 
cation they afford of a different form of 
worship. These ruins were not known 
to Europeans until a short time previous 
to my visit in May 181.5.J When 1 visited 
them, the native inhabitants of Sura^ 
kerta w'ere also ignorant of their exist- 
ence, and we are indebted for the ilisco- 
very of tliein to the British resident at 
that court. Major Martin Johnson. — P.45. 


• Jiakshasa, probably, ns more classically de- 
signated in western India; — the plural of Rak^ 
gha i who, according :o Rees’® Cyclopedia under 
.that word, are ** a species of malignant demon, 
of whom great use is made in the epic machinery 
and popular tales of the Hindus. They are of 
various shapes and colour*, and snppostd to be 
animated by ihe sonU of bad men of earlier ex- 
istence, receiving punishment in these forms, as 
enemies to the gods, and ob.<;tnictors of iheir 
beneficent intentions towards mankind.”— -IZrv. 

t Of this obscene symbol, the reader will find 
a« ample account under LinM, in the work quot- 
ed In the preceding note. — Rco, 
t These ruins are not more than twenty-six 
ipllee frpm the native capital of Surakerta, in an 
easterly alrcciidn. The account of them is, we 
believe, by Dr. Horsflcld'.— Rev. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 21% 
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The principal slruclnro is a triracated 
pyramid, situated on the most elevated of 
three successive terraces. The niin.s of 
two obelisks, having the form of the sec- 
tion of a pyramid, are al<o observable in 
the vicinity of the principal building, and 
on each side of the western front aj)pear 
several piles of ruinous bnildings and 
sculpture. The length of the torrace.s ig 
about one hundred and fi|jty-seven feet ; 
the depth of the first, eighty feet ; of the 
.second, tliiriy; and of the higUe.st, one 
hundred and thirty feet. 

The approach is from tlie west, through 
three porches or pitcway.s, of which the 
outermost alone is now standing; but 
enough remains of the second and third, 
to indicate a similarity of ruction. 
This porch i.s a biiildiiig of about .sixteen 
feet high, in tolerable preservation, of a 
pyramidal foian. 'J'lu; enIraHce is .seven 
feet and a half liigh, and about three 
feet wide ; a gorgoii head fiirrn.s the 
sloHC of the orch. The asceuit is fir.st by 
seven, and shortly after by three steps; 
and in redief, on the centre of the fioor- 
ing imdcr the porch, i.s a rtqire.scii ration of 
the male and female )Mulenda.§ 

On the outer f.ice of Ihe porch .«cvcral 
figures arc sculptured in relief. On the 
right side tlic principal figure is that of a 
iiumof monstrous a;>j>earanci devouring a 
child : to his right a dog sitting, the head 
wanting, and a bird of the stork kind near 
the root of a tree, on one of the branches 
of which, a bird not iiidiko a dove or pi- 
geon is perched ; over the figure is a bird 
on the w'iiig, either the hawk or eagle. 
Above the figure of a mail witii the tail 
of a snake writhing in his month, is ano- 
ther which appeared to us to be that of a 
sphyiix ; it is however represeuiod as 
lloatiiig in the air, rvitb the Ieg.s, arms, 
and tail extended. The tail is .^imi!ar to 
that of the lizard specie.^, and the hands 
appear to he webbed elaws, but the body, 
limbs, and face are human ; the biea.s’ts 
distinguish it as a female. Over this 
again is a small curling repfile, like a 
w’orm or small snake, remiiuJiug us of 
the asp. 

On the nortli and on the soutli face of 
the gateway, thei-e is a colossal eagle with 
extended wings, Inddiiig in its talons an 
immense serpent, plaited in three fold.s, 
its head turned toward.^ the eagle and or- 
iianiented with a coronet. 

It was impossible to reflect, on the de- 
sign of these sculptures, witliout being 
forcibly struck with ilieir reference to the 
ancient worship of b'gypt. Tlie form of 


9 That U, as wc imagine, a symbolical represen- 
tation of wiiat is supposed to be the phallus^ &r. 
under the common and decent rorms of the I An- 
na and yoni— decciif,- as far as regards their <»/*- 
penravet. Respect ing their allusions much may 
be saiUi and much is said in the Cycloptdia r«<. 
ffcrri'd to ill ihc piecediiig notes.— ffe». 
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the gateway itself, and. of all the rnins 
within our vieWf wa^ pyrafoida). lu the 
mohsUsr devoiiriiig^lt^e child we ^ere re* 
inluded of Typhon ; In the dog of Amu^ 
}ki8 : in the sfork of the nu s the tree 
too, seemed td be tlie palm by wliich thO' 
Egyptians destgnared the -year ; the pi- 
geon, the liawk, the iinmciisie serpents, 
were all symbols of Egyptian worship. — 
JP. 47. 

Most of the subjects described in 
the above extract, with many others 
found among the ruins at Sitkut are 
represented in plates. The form 
of. the principal pyramidal temple 
may remind the inspector both of 
Egyptian and Mexican architecture. 
But many buildings in the Carnatic 
and Dekkan, evince that the same 
indefatigable race of workmen con- 
structed the latter, and those at 
Suka — whatever hypothesis may be 
indulged in touching the cognate 
origin of the others. 

The stile of sculpture, and the 
mythological figures given in a plate 
opposite page 46, indicate consider- 
able departure from the conimou 
productions of Hindu artists, how-- 
ever whimsical and ridiculous the 
latter sometimes arc. We often 
see in British India, and elsewhere, 
representations sufficiently deserv- 
ing these, and sometimes more re- 
rehensible epithets. Those at Su* 
u have certain coincidences of at- 
tribute that mark tlicni as apper- 
taining to the same race of Brah- 
man mythologists. The main figure 
seems of Garuda in masquerade. 
On the whole, indeed, these sub- 
jects might, were orientals much 
addicted to caricatuia, be plausibly 
suspected as intended to throw' ri- 
dicule on the saci'cd follies of the 
orthodox, either by the schUmatic 
and rival Baudhists, or by the later 
and anti-idolatrous Mahomniedans. 
But the pyramidal forins^ the mon- 
ster devouring the child with a dog 
by his side, the hawk; the stork, 
the serpent, are etiualty Hindn as 
Bgyptiaii syinbpfa. 

Lengthenett ;j[le8criptions follow 
of temples and many interesting 
subjects discovered among the ruins 
of 5aku ncai; the mountain Lawam 
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The trisoU or 

bear, monkey, Unga, .ypn|/ i^d 
ptbei points^ at;e su^ientliy 
du to mark them originr No 
dilions were learned respec^ng 
these temples. Subsrequent Infi^- 
mation has warranted a decusio^ 
that the character found in the in* 
scriptions is an ancient form of the 
Javan, and that a date on onfe of 
the stones is 1361, and on the 
larger phallus, 1362 Such dates, 
however, prove but little. The 
temples at Brambanan and Boro 
Bodo are recorded to have been 
constructed about 525— by other 
authorities not till after the 1000th 
year of, the Javan era : but, as far 
aatbe general tradition may here- 
lied on, they were the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The 
temples at Singa Sari are attributed 
to a princess nami^d Dewi Kili Suchi, 
a cousin and coteoiporary of the 
famed Banji, the son of an Indian 
lady. This brin|^ the construction 
of those temples to about 850 A. J. 
Other aiitborUiee carry it back to 
about 550.. 

Besides the extteeive remains of tem- 
ples and other edifioeH already mentioned: 
in the districts cast of Cheribon^ where 
alone the antiq,iuties deserve attention as 
works of art, there arc tu be found caktlte 
mountain of Ung'antng the ruins of seve- 
ral very beamifuily executed teiiiplas in 
stone, with iiumeroiis dilapidated fijcures, 
and among tiieni seve -al chtniots of Suria 
or tliesun. 

The Vfiandi lianphuning (yellow water) 
wiiicii are so called from tlieir vicinity to 
the village of that name, are situated 
within a few yards of a small volcanic 
crater, wliich at the time 1 visited them 
was ill many parts too hot to be troddetr 
with safety. They appear to; have been- 
built on extensive terraces cut out of the. 
mountain, and rising one aboi^ another 
at intervals of some hundred yards. The 
natives assert that the temples were for- 
merly fai' more extensive, and that near 
the summit of several of the adjoining 
peaks other temples are. to be found. Bpit 
here> as in most parts of Java^ the mciun- 
tiUns for a considerable way below the' 
summit have been covered, forages, witlt 
ail almost impenetrable forest : and where 
this is not the case, the mountains have, 
either been rent near their suniwi^ ' or^are 
co'vereii with lava pr ashes from volcanic 
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«ruptioiis» so Chat HirhateVer may h»re ib»- 
jniirly been the extent and {grandeur of the 
ediAces whtch once crowned their tower- 
ing heights, they ate at ‘nvesent Either 
concealed or destroyed* Notwithstand ^ 
ing the diligent search made by the Bri- 
tish during the short period of their stay 
on Java, there are doubtless many very 
interestUig discoveries to be made. P.52. 

Illustrative of this chapter on 
Javan antiiiuities, we are present- 
ed with no fewer than thirty-five 
lates — all very well, and some very 
eautifully executed, and bearing 
the appearance -of being faithfully 
accurate. These plates comprize, 
among other matter, temples in 
ruins and restored, inscriptions^ 
reliefs, chariots, land-marks, gor- 
gons, Iharpies, coins, images in 
stone and metal, representing Brah- 
ma, Siva, Vishnu, Budha, Ganesa, 
Durga, &c. &c. in various modes ; 
none of them, we helieve, difter- 
ing essentially from their represen- 
tations given in other Hindu Pan- 
theistic publications. Our author 
tells us (p. 56), that many of 
them do not occur in Moor’s Pan- 
theon.’* Not, perhaps, in every 
minute variety of position, or or- 
nament ; but, in the essentials of 
form, character, or attribute, we 
have^ not, on an examination of 
some strictness, discovered in the 
work before us any deity exclu- 
sively Javan, or attribute n</t re- 
cognizable as appcrUiiiiog also to 
continental India. 

One of the plates of this portion 
of the work we must select for 
more particular notice. It is en- 
titled From subjects in stone 
collected by the Chinese and depo- 
sited in their temple of worship 
near Batavia.” This curious plate — 
curiou8,nQt ao much from the nature, 
as from the destiny, of its subjects 
— contains six figures. One the 
woolly-headed, thick-lipped, long- 
eared, cross-legged Budha^ in the 
form, features, and positioo com^ 
mon to Ava, Siam, Canara, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other Budhaic coun^ 
tries, a!s well as in the noyi^ Brah- 
la^ichl region of the Dekkan : 
two ^nres of .the well known elght- 
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handed Durga slaying the demon 
Mahisba, 80 often seen in India, 
and so variously, as well as the pre 
ceding subject, exhibited in the 
Hindu Pantheon : two of Parvati, 
or Devi, two-handed, seated, and 
ornamented in the usual mode y and 
one of four-handed Vfehmi, stand- 
ing, with his coiniiion attributes. 

The period at whicli ibcy were ccfllcet- 
ed is uot known, and the subjects in 
iieral are not so well executed a.s those 
found ill the eastcTii parts of the islam! ; 
but it is remarkable, that the Chincfe, 
whose form of worship is at present 
difTereut from that of the IJindus (how- 
ever similar it may have been foriiierly) 
&bouId in a foreign land thus prize and 
appreciate the idols of a ]>eople whom 
they atTect to hold in contempt. P. 5.5. 

The subject of Parvati in her 
martial character of Durga, or 
Active Virtue, slaying the Asura 
or monster Mahisha, seems to 
have been a favorite with the artists 
of Java, as well as with those of 
continental India. It occurs at 
least half a dozen times in the work 
under our notice, and oftener iii the 
Hindu Pantheon, varying in posi- 
tion and execution ; but the elabo-. 
rate story is told alike in them 'all. 
On Java she is called Loro Jongron. 
With the exception of this appel- 
lation (the meaning of which we 
are ignorant of) ainl that of Cana 
and others to Ganesa, the Javans of 
the present day are said, but we 
doubt if correctly, to attach no par- 
ticular designation to the ditferent 
deities found among them. 

The casts in niefal which have hecii 
disoovere*! in the c»‘iiiral districts of Java- 
are numerous. The subjects represented 
in the plates smnesrd, were selected from 
a collection of about a hiiiidred brought 
by me to tfiis country. I'hey had most of 
them been foimd at ditferent times near 
the rains of the temples, and preserved in 
the families of the pelt) chiefs. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Lawrence, the resident of 
Keduy for maiiy of them, which were 
brought in to iiini by the natives, on its 
being generally known that subjects of the 
kind were interesting to the British au-. 
thorities. 

The ^ts are generafly of copper, some-' 
times of brass, and rareiy of silver, 'Hie ’ 
majority and best executed were found in 
the vicinity of Giimtng Dieng ; and it is 
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asserted that formerly many gold casts of 
a elniilar description were discovered, 
which have been melted down. The 
village of Kali Beher, situated at the foot 
of the mouidain, is .said from time im- 
nictnorial to have paid its annual rent, 
iuiiounting to upwards of a thousahd dol- 
lars, in gold, procured by inciting down 
the relies of- antiquity discovered in its 
vicinity ; but for some years past, no more 
golden images being found, the rents are 
paid ill the toiii of the country. 

Amoiig tiie casts now exhibited, will be 
observed two images of Brahma ; one 
with eight arms, standing upon a male 
and female figure ;* the other with four, 
on a pedestal surmoiintod by the lotus, 
having a fragment of the goose in front. 
The former, in particular, is most beau- 
tifully executed. 

The casts vary from three to six inches 
in height, and abound in a variety of de- 
licate ornaments, wliich it has not been 
attempted to represent in the plates. 

iSeveral cojiper cups, varying from three 
to live inches in diameter, and having the 
signs of the Zodiac and other designs re- 
presented upon them in relief, have like- 
wise been d.scovcrcd in various parts of 
the Island. A lac simile (rcMlnced) of 
them is given in the annexed plate. 

A variety of bells, tripods, and orna- 
ipents of various descripthnis, occur in 
casts of metal, and form part of the col- 
lection lironght to Kiiglund. ^Several of 
them are represented in one of the an- 
nexed plates. I’P' 

Many of these casts seem to be 
executed with great metal lurgic 
skill, and even with great taste. 
The execution of the plates, as we 
have already noticed, is excellent, 
as far as it goes But w-e wish it 
luul gone further, and embraced all 
the “ variety of delicate ornaments 
with which the casts abound, which 
it has not been attempted to repre- 
sent." p. 56. The attitude of some 
figures is spirited, of otlicrscasy and 
elegant. 

Copious as otir extracts have been 
\^c have not been able to notice 
even half the assemblages of ruins 
described. What we have indulged 
in may serve to shew the early ex- 
cellence of the artists who have 
left such^ specimens of their genius 
to a people who seem so utterly in- 
imitative. Except among absolute 
barbarians, \ye shall rarely find so 

V We have doubts if it be Brahma rcpretctited 
in Ibis tine subject. Jiev, 
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few respectable edffities, public or 
private, as among the four, or five 
millions of modern Javads. Their 
** faith," it is true, renders them ab- 
horrent from sculpture, in the 

likeness of any thing that is in hea- 
ven above or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth" 
-—for the Mahonimedans have lite- 
rally interpreted and adhered to this 
passage of the Decalogue : still in- 
genuity and taste might ^ere or else- 
where, be innocently displayed in 
the comfort and decoration of their 
habitations. 

Nor is it to he supposed that all 
the ruins worthy of notice were seen 
by the English during their short 
sojourn in Java. When we contem- 
plate their extent in this remote 
island, where a few years ago no 
one seemed to have any knowledge 
of the existence of Hinduism, we 
may reasonably expect similar dis- 
coveries in other islands in the vast 
Eastern Archipehigo. The more, 
indeed, we extend our research into 
the antiquities of the. Hindus, the 
more we are surprized af the spread 
of their religion, and the art and 
perseverance of its votaries. 

In ancient inscriptions S^ir 
Thomas KalHes has greatly enriched 
his work. But in this line we are 
unable to afford oiir readers any 
useful iiilorniation. Some ancient 
coins are given, supposed to he of 
dates from the 9th to the IGth cen- 
tury. They seem nearly equally 
rude and unintelligible. All hitherto 
found have the square hole in the 
middle for the purpose of stringing, 
similar to the base cash of China ; 
the only coin of that empire. We 
may reasonably conclude that the 
efRgies and inscriptions on all coins, 
however rude, had originally a 
meaning ; and the attempt to dis- 
cover it, ^nd the date, is, no doubt, 
Commendable, and is sometimes 
useful. The failure, or supposed 
failure, implies no discredit. We 
cannot bqt think the mode adppted 
to the end of determining th^ dates 
pn the Javan coins, at p Gl. voL ii. 
inconclusive and fanciful, as far aa 
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wc understand it: — but the ratio* 
nale is not very clearly explained^ 
and the process is evidently unsa- 
tisfactory to our author. From the 
engraving of one side, as we pre- 
sume, of fifteen coins, ** taken in- 
discriminately from a collection of 
upwards of a hundred brought to 
England,*** we should not have 
made the remark that the figuresj. 
such as they are, are in general well 
defined and clearly executed :*’ — on 
the contrary, we cannot with any 
certainty, make out, in many in- 
stances, what the figures may have 
been intended to represent. 

But perhaps the most strikiiip; and in-* 
terestiiig vestige of antiquity wliich is to 
be found iii the eastern seas, is the actual 
state of society in the island of 
lyhithcr the persecuted Iliiuliis look 
refuge on the destruction of 
and where the Hindu religion is still the 
established worship of thecoiinlry. This 
interesting island has hitherto been hut 
little explored by Eiiiopeaus, and what 
wc know of it is only sutricient to make 
us anxious to know more. P. fil. 

This is very true, notwithstand- 
ing Sir Thomas*s commcndahle and 
successful industry in availing him- 
self of every thing accessible in 
view, to the gratification of our 
justly excited curiosity. The result 
of his visit to Ha/i, in 1815, he 
Las communicated in a condensed 


• So extensive is our eastern Empire — such «s 
the ardour of research among our ccninliymfu 
there— so multifarious in tUo8« countries are the 
an ides of curiosity and value, anc.ciit and modern, 
and such is our gratificat ion at home on bdiolding 
ijiem, that the instil iil ion of an Oriental r-^^rnry 
.and Museum at the liuUa Hon**;. » a 
national importance and graiuhiMon. It i* not 
on account merely of thegratincation of cnriosiiy, 
howtver laudable, that such co'.kcuons arechicilv 
commendable. They direct manUmd to a bcilcr 
acquaintance with and greater esteem 
other, and often lead to conscquiiices socially bc- 
nedcial. The collection at the India House has, 
"to doubt, assumed a very rcspeciab c aiipeiyarice, 
and in the line of MS'ii. « we understand very 
valuaole. Still its accumulaiioni setin accident_ 
Bl or desultory, as if no system or ardour w.rc 
observctl or directed to its increase. I r. the hands 
of Vidividnals in this country is dispcrst^ a vast 
mass of materials, which, if concentrated, would 
comurize a Library and Museum of unequalUd 
cuctent and value. Wliile dispersed, such mate- 
rijils are of little comparative woilli. 1 be *\sie- 
matic disbursement of a few thousand pminds 
annually, would In no great length of time col- 
ta... n cfinslUerahlc pr<'poiiion of those and simi- 
lar at tides, and lay a foundation for a magnlftcent 

and national, and suitable Institution. Ihiswe 
iulfge the likeliest period to expect encourage, 
loent and success to such a pl*ii * when the diicc- 
i?on ol thcaffalrsoftbcEwt Indies 18 In such en- 

lightened hand/, and the inauagenient of tlie 
^ibrary *o widely ddegat^. 
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form ill the Appendix K. of whichi 
we fear we shall be able to take 
but little further notice. 

After some very sensible general 
reflections on the comprehensive 
subject of Javan antiquities, and 
the origin and purpose of the 
architectural grandeur and sculp- 
tural beauty of the edifices whose 
remains now cliini our admiration. 
Sir Thomas Rafllcs thus concludes 
the very interesting chapter which 
he has devoted to its discussion. 

To trace the coinciflonccs of the arts, 
sciences, and letters of ancicut Java, and 
those of Egypt, Greece, and Persia, would 
require more time and more learning thau 
1 can command. Sucii investigation 1 
inu’«t leave to fhc readtT, deeming myself 
foi tuiiaic, if in in ordiiig their vestiges in 
the traces of a high state of civilization, 
to he found in ihe ruins, languages, 
poetry, history, and institutions of Java, 
1 liave succeeded in obtaining any sliarc 
of his int.ei<.*st and respect for a people 
whom I shall ever consider wUli peculiar 
esteem and ah’ectiori . P. (i3. 

The author has, we confess, in- 
terested much in the early his- 
tory and antiquities of Java ; more 
ill the future comfort and welfare 
of its iuhabitauts. In this feeling 
we rejoice to observe, that, extensive 
and valuable as the iiiforniation is 
with which he has favored us, wc 
may yet expect more, both from his 
own and from the taste and in- 
dustry of others. Wc shall await 
the appearance of other announced 
publications connected with Java, 
with some earnestness of expect- 
ancy ; and if they emulate the ex- 
cellencies of this precursive work, 
we shall have great cause of exul- 
tation in the literary activity of 
our countrymen in that remote 
quarter. It would seem, that with 
equal felicity of forecast and ex- 
ertion of industry, they had an- 
ticipated and provided against the 
restoration of this intercstirnr and 
valuable island into tiie hands of 
the incurious — phlegmatic — all- 
grasping — nothing retnrniiig, (al- 
low us a little oriental sesquipeda* 
lismj — gin-rlrinking Dutchman — 
in whom it has excited no spark of 
sympathy, and to whom (unless 



vnder a line of eonduct widely 
differing from wbat the experience 
of the past, and --we grieve to say 
~the‘feartiil promise of tbefarure, 
aothoriee us to hope) it can be of 
ae value * 

Chapter X. contains The His- 
tory of Java. from the earliest tra- 
ditions to the estahlishnient of Ma- 
homevaniMu.’* The work would 
have been very incomplete without 
such ail historical retrospect. 

Among the various traditions rei'nrding 
the manner in which Java and the Eastern 
Islands were originally peopled, and the 
source whence its population pnareeded, 
it has been related, that tlie first inlnhi- 
tants came in vessels from the Red Sea 
fLaut AJiftjJt and that, in their passage, 
they coa>ted along t>ic shores of Hiiidos- 
tan ; that peiiiusula then forming an un- 
broken continent with the land in the 
Indian Archipelago, from which it is now 
so widely separated, and which, according 
to the tra<lition, ha> since been divided 
•into so many distinct islands, by suiue 
convnisions of nature or revolution of the 
eleuieuts.— P. d5. 

The trailitions are wild, like those 
of other people, where real origin 
is lost, as is commonly the case, in 
antiquity-— 

And it is only from the 8uiri)osed ar- 
rival of Adi or Aji Saka^ that the Javans, 
even in their traditions, enter with any 
confidence into details. This event is 
gienerally referred to the first year of the 
Javan era, which corresponds with the 
75th of the Christian eia. — P. 67. 

About the same time Bnudhism is 
believed to have been introduced 
into China ; and Saka being a San- 
skrit name of Biidha, as well as of 
en era, we may hence draw some 
reasonable historical inferences. 

As a specimen of Javan histori- 
cal facts, we may note that long af- 
ter the age of confident tradition, 
we are told of a princess having 
burnt herself, in consequence of 
bei'dg refused the knowledge of a 
certain prayer, by which she might 
tinderstand the language of all ani- 
mals. The princess afterwards be- 
came insane^ wandered about,; and 
was transformed into a white bird.'* 
— P, 76. 

Ibis ehapter must have coatehe 
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compiler considerable kbouf, atid 
we ought to be duly thahkfhl ^ bht 
in truth, though valuable aS dn at- 
tempt to arrange the local facts or 
fables of past ages in some chro«> 
nological order, it is uninteresting 
to the general reader. History, 
indeed, will for a time have lUst 
some of its attraction. We have 
witnessed and felt near home such 
a series of tremendous facts, as to 
render tame the coinparatively tri- 
vial occurrences of earlier periods 
and distant people. We may be 
said to have realized the benevo- 
lent hyperbole of Spanish courtesy, 
and to have lived a thousand 
years ;** for the stupendous eventa 
of ten centuries have been crowded 
into our own time.' 

In its detail Plastern history is 
rendered intricate and the less in- 
teresting, not only by the poetical 
propensities of most of its histo- 
rians, but by their great inattention 
and inaccuracy as to dates ; by a 
variety of eras or cycles, and by a 
frequent change of same of places, 
and of princes, generals, and dis- 
tinguished persons. These, in their 
combination, tend greatly to en- 
tangle the thread (if Eastern his- 
tory, and to embarrass the research 
after chronological accuracy. 

Chapter XI, contains the " His- 
tory of Java, from the Establish- 
ment of Mahometanism (A. J, 1400). 
till the arrival of the British Forces 
in A.D. 1811, (A. J. J 738.)”— and 
participates in the character of its 
predecessor : — differing in being 
less wild in its traditions as we ap- 
proach the age of record and ex- 
perience, and confirming the me- 
lancholy fact that Eastern history 
—is it confined to Eastern history ? 
—is little else than a tissue of-crime 
— of oppressive inhumanity and 
cruelty on the part of the rulers-^::; 
of apathy, or of treachery and cow-'' 
ardice on that of the ruled. 

At page 153, we have revived, 
as of recent Javan occurrence, 
fiction as old and stale as the poefU 
cal foundation of Carthage and (tie, 
story of Dido — ^tbat of the eqolvQ^ 
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c«I boaa a# macb ground as a 
buirs bi4a would cover or compass* 

The name of Khoja 'we here find 
applied by the Javans to the natives 
of the Coromandel coast. To Ar- 
ipenfans it is commonly applied in 
the jiast; and these Christians may, 
perhaps, heve been among the early 
visitants to Java, and may have 
given their own distinctive appella- 
tion to the Coromandel folk gene- 
rally. It is of this enterprizing 
race of merchants, that the story 
of the bull hide cheat is told ; and 
they seem to have established and 
left a character on Java, happily 
much at variance with that which 
they now, for the greater part, 
bear. For we are told — 

Such is the aversion of the Javans for 
Khojaa^ as well on account of their 
general character, as of their conduct on 
this occasion, that it is a proverb among 
them, If you meet a snake and a AV/o- 
/Vj in tiie same road, kill the Khoja first, 
aud afterwards the snake.** — P. 154. 

The name of Khoja, or one nearly 
similar in sound, is also given, in 
India, and other Eastern countries, 
to eunuchs. 

This chapter includes a ** Line 
of the Mahometan Sovereigns of 
Java, who have ruled subsequently 
to the Destruction of the Hindu 
Government of Majapahit, down 
to the Javan year 1742. — A. D. 
1815.** 

Not one of the sovereigns appears 
under a Mahommedan name: a fact 
which in itself shows strongly that 
the Faith has not taken the same 
hold in Java as in most other parts 
where it has established itself. As 
among Christians at baptisin, the 
Mahommedans arc jienerally, we 
had nearly said universally, parti- 
cular and earnest on the point of 
giving suitable names to their con- 
verts at the performance of the 
initfary rite. 

The present Snsuiia« is, consequeutly, 
the eigh^^^ath io succession from the first 
Hindu Prince. The average reign during 
the MalmiiietaB goreminent, is nineteen 
years*. Taking tiie saine average for the 
perio<i of the Hindu government, its ori- 
gin would be four hiiudred and eighteen 
ycart anterior to the destraction of Ma- 
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bapajis, A. 3 . 1400, and mat berefisrral 
^ the close of the tenth century of thu 
Javan, or to the middle of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era,- P. 231. 

Next follows a chronological ta« 
ble pf events, from the records and 
traditions of the Javans, since the 
arrival of Ajl Sakoy tjje cotnrncnce- 
menC of their era, continued to A. J» 
1692, or A. D. 1767. It is valua- 
ble, and would be complete if con- 
tinued, which might so easily have 
been done, to a recent period — say, 
to the restoration of Java to the 
Dutch. 

The chapter and the body of the 
work is concluded by an account of 
the several principal divisions of Ja- 
va and Madura — accompanied by 
extensive and minute statistical ta- 
bles, which are, as before observed, 
of great value — and must, in their 
compilation and airangenient, have 
demanded great labour and applica- 
tion. We can only repeat our com- 
mendation of the useful qualifica- 
tions evincicl in the accuinulatioa 
of these valuable materials. 

A serirs of Appendices occupy 
about half the volume, and conclude 
the work. Over these we shall throw 
a passing glance. 

Appendix A. contains memoranda 
and tables, connected with the in- 
salubrity of Batavia. On this topic 
we have already touched. B. is on 
the Japan trade. Had we not tres- 
passed .so greatly on the limits as- 
signed to this department of our 
Journal, we should he tempted to 
enlarge on this topic, not only an 
regarding the importance of the 
Japan trade with Java and Jndift 
geneially, but as aflecting England 
directly. Considering our critical 
position in respect to Chinese poli- 
tics, wc cannot but feel and express 
a hope that the view of our states- 
men is directed strongly toward 
Japan and Formosa, as points offeiv 
ing at this moment an opening, 
commercial and political, as interest- 
ing and important as the dawn of 
day in South A merica. 

Until the direct interference of 
the English with the trade between 
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India and China> the export of In- 
dia thither was chiefly in gold and 
silver } and caused a great drain 
from a country that worked but few. 
mines of the precious metals. Ex- 
cept China and Japan, however, 
all the civilized world seemed to 
covet Indian products, .and lavishly 
poured their wealth in exchange 
into that favored country. Half 
a century b.ick the demand of In- 
dia for English commodities, cx- 
crept-for the use of the few Euro- 
peans there, was as slack as it con- 
tinues in China. We have begun 
to teach India the increase of wants 
beyond her own sourcei of supply, 
and pur manufacturers feel the ef- 
fect. England no longer sends 
bullion to India, otherwise than 
when its cheapness here renders it a 
marketable commodity. Our va- 
rious wares arc preferred- India 
no longer sends bullion to China ; 
but now exports so much more 
largely than Ijeretofore, as to re- 
quire, notwithstanding the greatly 
Increased sum of China articles im- 
ported, and the provisioo of a va- 
luable investment of tea, &e. for 
England, a large balance to be paid 
in gold and silver, India must thus 
soon again become one of the rich- 
est countries in the world, both as 
to her possession of imported pre- 
cious metal, and her superabundant 
aggregate of agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing produce. The quantity 
of gold absorbed, not circulated, 
in India is immense ; and the theo- 
ry of its absorption is curious— >hut 
cannot he touched on here. U is 
extremely interesting to contem- 
plate what the enterprizc, skill, 
probity, and other commcrciai 
merits of England, has efl'ected, and 
may effect, in revolutionizing, as it 
were, the empire of trade and ex- 
change. For many years, perhaps 
centuries, the trade between India 
and China has been considerable. 
Heretofore it was carried on through 
entrepots, as no nautical skill ex- 
isted in either country adequate to 
the completion of so lung a voyage 
^ydtrect and uninterrupted. Vessels^ 
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originally from the Red See per-' 
haps— found their way to Surat, 
aiid crept thence along the Western 
coast of India to Calicut or Ceylon, 
and there exchanged their wares or 
specie, for spices, sugar, sandal, 
&c. and returned with the changed 
monsoon. Or a few more enter* 
prizing commanders, Arabs proba- 
bly, pushed across the mouth of 
the bay of Bengal to Achin, and 
perhaps to Malacca and Java, where 
they found the goods of the Mo- 
luccas and China, brought thither 
by junks to be bartered for their 
own. The returns from the eastern 
isles consisted chiefly in spices, 
gums, and gold dust. The former 
iinfling their way to Europe through 
Egypt, from ‘‘ Araby the blest,** 
were traced no further back ; and 
we often read in older writers, and, 
indeed, sometimes in authors of 
date sufficiently modern to be better 
informed, of the “perfumes of 
Arabia,*' — a counity little re- 
dolent of spice.** No more, in- 
deed, the source of this luxury 
than of the wonderful discovery of 
the decimals that still arc named 
after it among us ; though, in 
Arabia, they correctly bear the 
name of “Indian figures.*’ But 
who is hardy and tasteless enoiigh 
to resist such authority as this } — 

— — Ai when to t huso who sail 
noyond thu CHpe of Hope, and now are past 
Moxambhiuo, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sahu;:iii odours from thu spicy shore 
Of Araliy the blest } with socli delay 
Weil pu-ased, they slack their course, and 
many a league, 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles. 

Malabar bas long possessed a 
race of navigators of considerable 
enterprize, when compared with 
their timid neighbours. We speak 
of the Mahommedan tribe of Jl^a- 
pla, who, centuries back, it is 
reasonably supposed, pushed direct- 
ly over the Erythrean Sea to the 
mouth of the il^are Rubrum, and 
perhaps to Mocha and Jedda. Their 
commercial spirit was backed by 
another ; and few moral stimuli 
combine with greater effect than 
those of traffic and religion. AVe 
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see and know very little of Hindu 
nautics $ such pursuits are contrary 
to their superstitious feelings— hut 
we may infer they were early na- 
vigators, for in books as old pro- 
bably as the Iliad, we find regula- 
tions for sea insurances. Perhaps, 
however, they were mere coasting 
voyages, and securities against the 
pirates, anciently and now, so daring 
and organized in the Indian seas. 

Adverting, for another moment, 
to the existing state of our rela- 
tions with China, commercial and 
political, if the latter may be al- 
lowed a separate existence, we 
cannot but apprehend an early in- 
terruption thereof. It will most 
tikely terminate in extended inter- 
course, and that at no distant date. 
Meanw'hile, should our apprehen- 
sions be unhappily verified, we 
should severely feel the effect of 
suc)i interruption } and it is as well 
to look the danger boldly in the 
face, and wisely to provide against 
it. Foreseeing a danger is the re- 
verse of creating one. We ground 
our \icw of this important question 
on some knowledge of Chinese 
subtlety and ignorance, and haugh- 
tiness and meanness. We may 
assure ourselves that the affiiir of 
thc'*Lady Shore is not forgotten, 
nor forgiven, even in the lapse of 
so many years. It has been kept 
alive by the intermediate occur- 
rence of certain points of dif- 
ference — the same in kind, but 
differing in degree— and the spirited 
affair of the Alceste, and the re- 
sult of our recent embassy — as far 
as we are permitted to speculate— 
cannot fail of fanning the slumber- 
ing embers of political rancour. 
Glad shall we be if erring herein ; 
but our short-sightedness tending 
haply to magnify what we can see 
but dimly, leads us to the persua- 
sion, that the seeds of hostile feel- 
ing,— nay, (why mince it ?) of 
kostilities,*^9ire deeply rooted be- 
tween England and China 3 and 
that no great length of time, 
perhaps not another year, will 
suffice for the development of some 
Anaiic No. 24?. 
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of its matured fruits. We have 
by accident had an opportunity of 
seeing some important documents, 
that will not, perhaps, perhaps 
ought not, be published, connected 
with our late embassy, which con- 
firm our conviction that a much 
greater portion of forbearance than 
has of late marked the conduct of 
our cabinet, and a much smaller 
portion of insolence on the part of 
the Chinese, must be brought into 
operation, to avert the results in 
our contemplation. 

Appendix C. is a translation 
of a modern version of the Suria 
Alem 3 ” a code of laws that chiefly 
guides the administration, and rules 
the population of Java. As such 
it may be, to a certain degree, cu- 
rious 3 and at any rate is judicious* 
ly given in such a work at this. 
But, as a code, it is an unenlighten* 
cd production. Its compound Sans- 
krit and Arabic name means the 
light or sun of the world. Like 
other eastern codes, it is so vague 
as to leave most points that it pro- 
fesses to explain sufficiently to tire 
taste or caprice of the expounder. 
It is, in short, a contemptible code ; 
affecting method, arrangement, and 
precision, hut miserably defective 
in useful provisions, and sanguinary 
on points where its denunciations 
can never be carried into effect. 
An abstract is given of some of 
the laws, which, according to the 
traditions of the Javans, were in 
force against the inhabitants pre- 
vious to the arrival of Adi Saka^'* 
The idea of laws being in force 

against the inhabitanfs ** of any 
state is an unhappy one 3 laws 
must be strange things when not 
for the inhabitants. But the former 
terra may, perhaps, be too exten- 
sively applicable in the cast. 

The next article contains a pro- 
clamation by Lord Minto, on the 
assumption of sovereignty on Java 
by the English 5 and a code of re- 
gulations passed in February 1814^ 
by the lieutenant governor* for 
the more effectual administration of 
justice ill the provincial courts* 

VoL. IV. * G 
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The first is a manly, sensible edict ; 
shorty but sufficient, and highly 
lionorable to the English character. 
The second seems, ,in our humble 
judgment, admirably calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the case, 
and the wants and feelings of the 
pe;opIc. It consists of a hundred 
and seventy-three short numbered 
articles or paragraphs, doing honor 
(o the head that originated it, and, 
as wc have every reason to believe, 
to those who were charged with its 
execution. 

Appendix E. contains compara- 
tive vocabularies of the Malaya, 
Javan, Madurese, Ihili, and Latn< 
'{>ung languages, arranged under 
thirty- two heads : those of Java 
nnd Madura are given in Uvo dia- 
lects each — Extract from the Dasa^ 
namah, a useful work, noticed in 
the earlier part of our review-- 
Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Sanskrit, Kawi, and Pali — Kawi 
words with the ineaTiiiig attached to 
them by the Paiiainbahan of Sii- 
inenap, and specimen of the mys- 
tical meaning attached to the 
letters of the alphabet, by the 
sani6. These articles, of which 
we have already made slight men- 
tion, arc a great accession to the 
lingual stores of Orientalists. 

An Account of Celebes ’* is 
given in F. Of this most irregu- 
larly shaped island, nearly as large, 
it is believed, as England, but 
-containing probably less than one- 
iourtb of its population, very little 
is known ; and as little of • other 
considerable islands in the eastern 
seas, formerly, and possibly still, 
the seat of potent governments^ , 
{md the abode of numerous races* 
of people, refined to a certain de- 
gree, and to a considerable degree 
in some instances } in others, the 
abode of slavery, piracy and bar- 
barism. In most of them some 
admixture of all these ingredients 
will prpbably be perceptible. We 
now allude more particularly, as 
well to the island, called, but why 
wc know not, Celebes, (a name 
nnkaown to the natives), as to 
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Luzon, Magindanao, Papua, Bor- 
neo, &c. as named in ouf charts of 
the eastern seas. So numerous arc 
these islands, amounting, as some 
believe, to a thousand, that the 
spirit of research and enterprize, 
now in course of operation, may 
discover to us the condition of 
many millions of our fellow crea- 
tures, hitherto scarcely ranked in 
the scale of the human race > and, 
in their various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, a new world. 

A plate of Cclebean alphabets, 
ancient and niodcrrt, and a voca-^ 
biliary of nine of its languages, ac- 
company the account here given of 
this Ilindu-Mahommcdan country. 

It is difficult to turn our eye to- 
wards the regions here alluded to 
without lamenting deeply the loss 
sustained by oriental literature and 
by the world, in the premature 
death of Dr l.eydeii j the greatest 
loss hitlKi’to to be deplored by 
Orientalists, except in that of Sir 
William Jones. 

Translation of. the Manek 
Maya,** occupies Appendix 11. It 
is a mythological tosniogony, much 
venerated in Java, and erpially cal- 
culated for the meridian of Benares 
or Poona; in which neighhouihood 
it probably originated. The names, 
fables, &c. arc mosily Piiranic.' 

Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Java, which stones, not- 
withstanding their bulk, have been 
removed thence, are comprehended 
ill article I. of the Appendix. One 
of the.se has been sent from Bengal 
to England, as an appropriate pre- 
sent to Lord Minto ^ who, in ac- 
knowledgment, speaks of it as 

“ A curiosity, wliicli, in weight at 
least, 8ecni.s to rival Peler the Great’s 
statue at Petersburgh. f shall be very 
Hindi tempterl to mount this Javan rock 
upon our Minto Ci’aigs, that it may tell 
eastern tales of us long after our heads 
are under smoother stones.** 

The value- of these inscriptions 
are little commensurate with the 
mass of their recipients, or with 
their own immoderate length. They . 
seem little else than a string of 
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common place verbosity, without 
pith or point — flattering, of course, 
and this was probably their chief 
object, to reigning potentates. If 
their dates can be depended on, 
some chronological points may, 
perhaps, be deduced from them. 

An account of the very interest- 
ing island of Bali forms Appendix 
K. It is hither we may look, as 
far as our purview is yet permitted 
to extend, for the most valuable re- 
mains of Hindu antiquities. Al- 
though wc have lost our political 
sovereignty in the eastern isles, we 
will not forego the hope that our 
learned society at Calcutta will con- 
tinue to look eastward with an in- 
quisitive eye. In our first rapid 
perusal of these volumes, wc had 
marked many passages, in this ac- 
count of Bali, for quotation and 
remark j hut, under circumstances 
perhaps too obvious, wc must 
withhold both. 

A beautiful plate of a ‘^Pa- 
puan, or native of New* Guinea, 
ten years old/’ occurs in this part 
of the second volume. He was 
stolen in the currency of the ac- 


cursed trade of which we have 
already spoken, but had the sin- 
gular good-fortune to fall into the 
hands of Sir 'Ihomas Raffles, at 
Bali, and has accompanied him to 
England, ‘‘ whore he has excited 
some curiosity, being the first in- 
dividual of the wholly# haired race 
of Eastern Asia who has been 
brought to this country.** 

Wc have called this a ** beau- 
tiful plate,’* blit the hideous visage 
of the poor Papuan must be abs- 
tracted from the sum of this epithet. 
He is probably of the ab-oiigiiial 
race, which at the present day 
forms the bulk of the population of 
New Guinea. If so, and the bulk 
may be judged by the sample, it 
must surely be the ugliest lace 
under the sun. 

The little remainder of the vo- 
lume is occupied by regulations 
connected with the political and 
revenue departments of the British 
government of Java, forming, in 
their seemingly wise provisions, a 
suitable supplement to (lie earlier 
regulations already noticed. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Efist-India House, June 18. 

A quarterly court uf proprie- 

tors of Kast India stock, wliicli wa.s made 
.special for a variety of purposes, was 
this day held at tlic Coiupaiiy*s house in 
Leadenhall-.st rcct. 

The minutes of the former court hav- 
ing been read— 

The Chairtnan, — (John Rebb, Esq.) 
said—** I h.ave to acquaint tlic court tliat 
it is assembled to declare a dividend on 
the Company's capital stock, from the 
5tli of January last, to the 5th of July 
next. The court of dircetdr.n have come 
to a resolution thereon, which shall be 
read." , 

Tlie resolution was read, as follows : — 

** At a court of directors held onTues- 
“ day, the 17th of June, 1817. 

** ’Resolved unanimously, that in pur- 
** suance of an act of the 6.3d of his pre- 

sent Majesty, cap. 155, it be recom- 
** mended xo the general court to declare 
** a dividend of 5i per cent, upon the 
** capital stock of this Company, for the 


** half year commencing the .'itli Jaiiunry 
** last, and ending the fith July next.** 
The Cfuiirman then moved, that the 
dividend fov the above period be per 
cent, which, being seconded by the deputy 
chairman, was carried unaiiimuu.sly. 

The Chairman laid bcfoit; the court, in 
pursuance of cap, 1. see. 8, of the By- 
Laws, certain papers which harl been pre- 
sented to Parliament .since the last court, 
the titles of which were read. 

The Chairman. — “ I am to acquaint 
the court, that the r2th .section, chap. 10. 
of the By-Laws, ordaiiLs, that a list shall 
be laid before the court of all .ships licen- 
sed to proceed to India by the court of di- 
rectors, in the preceding year, en<ling the 
30tbof April, which list is also to contafii 
the amount of tonnage, with the name of 
the re.spcctive owners and commandcj's. 
In conformity with this By-Law, I now 
lay the said li.st Itefore the court.** 

Mr. Alderman Atkins wished to know 
whetlicr those lists were printed ? 

The CAtf/rmun answered it| the aflTiripa- 
live. 


4 G 2 



5d2 DdiaUot!ihjeEi i. &y CmmUtee ^ By^Lam- 

COMMI'l’TBB 0F BY-LAWS. 


The Chairman,*^** I havetoathtc to the 
court, that the l$t sec. of the 3d chapter 
of By-Laws ordains, that, at the ge- 
nersd court annually held in .fuiie, a 
committee of iifteeii shall he appointed to 
inspect the By-Laws. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the election of that conimittee, 
and i think 1 ciuiiiut do .better than pro- 
pose, seriatim, the gentleman (with the 
exception of Thomas Lewis, Esq. deceas- 
ed) who acted on it during the last year.” 

The names of the ibiincr committee 
having been read— 

'riie Chairman proposed that Hum- 
phrey Howqrth, Esq. be one of the mem- 
bers of the said committet*, for the year 
ensuing. Agreed to uiiauiniuusly. 

That Whitshed Keene, Esq. be a mem- 
ber for the year ensuing. 

Mr./Zumesaid, he expected before this 
question was put, to have seen a proprie- 
tor in court, wlio, he understood, was 
to have taken notice of the attendance of 
blr. Keene. Ho had liciU'd, that, for two 
years, Mr. Keene had not attended on 
the committee — and he had also Karnc'd 
that he did not, himself, w].sh to be 
placed in the situalion,whenhe was elect- 
ed to it. Now, when a reform had taken 
place, and it was the wish, both within 
and without the bar, to have efficient 
members on the committee, he conceived 
that a gentleman, who had not been able 
to attend for two yyars, (thereby shew- 
ing his non-efficiency) ought no longer to 
continue a member of it. He, therefore, 
wished to propose Mr. Wcyland, in the 
room of Mr. Keciic. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, the noii-altend> 
ance of Mr. Keene was not occasioned by 
disinclination, hut by incapacity, lliey 
all knew him to be a gentleman of very 
great age— and they also knew that he 
possessed great ability. He w'us, at pre- 
‘sent, a father of thefilast India Cum paiiy. 
He was one of the oldest and ]arge.st pro- 
prietors — and was one of their most zea- 
lous and anxious defenders, when the 
Company's cliaitcr was qiiestfuncd. He 
believed, without knowing it himself, 
that his lion, friend (Mr. Hiinic) was quite 
right ill stating, that Mr. Keene would 
rather decline being continued on the 
committee. He, however, suggested to 
his bon. friend not to persist, on this oc- 
casion, in so summary a mode of pro- 
ceeding. U was competint to any pro- 
prietor to name a geig^^au, who was 
fitted for the situatipn-^aud if, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Kcene^ he declined being on 
the committee, thei^ that gentleman might 
be elected. Mr. I(j^ue*s soii-in-law be 
thought a very person. He was a 

gentleman wlio<»paid clue attention to busi- 
ness, and possessed much ability. He 
. b^d given ^cat assistance to tlie Cora- 
pany> pending the renewal of their 


charter, and that assistance had been pub^ 
licly acknowledged. 

Mr. Grant agreed very much in what 
the lion, and learned gentleman had stated. 
Considering Mr. Keene’s great ability^ — 
that he was a very old proprietor— aud 
that he had always shewn the utmost 
zeal for tlie Company’s interest — he 
thought it Avould be a proceeding toa 
abrupt, to displace him, without a pre- 
vious imimatton on his own part. 
Agreeing in every thing else that had been 
said, and allowing most fully the merits of 
the gentleman who had been named, still 
it appeared to him to be a matter of deli- 
cacy, not to remove Mr. Keene thus sud^ 
deiily. The committee was a large one,, 
consisting of fifteen members. It was 
felt, in forming it, that sickness or otlier 
incapacity, might prevent the attendance 
of all the members; and, theiefore, a 
large utimber was proposed, in order to 
insure the presence of a majority. Under- 
these circumstances, he submitted whe- 
ther it would be delicate to remove Mr. 
Keene ? 

Mr. Alderman Atkins hoped his worthy 
friend behind him would withdraw his 
motion. After the services of Mr. Keene 
he trusted they would not discard him in 
this summary mauiisr. It was of the ut- 
most impq^tance tlsit there should be an 
efficient nomination, if Mr. Keene declin- 
ed acting on the GOitniit tee— which, from 
the state of his hcakli. he was sorry to 
say was most probaMe. But he hoped not 
another word would be said about his 
situation, until sudi an intimation was 
given. 

Mr. Heujorth said, it was his ouiriion 
that some person should be eleefed in 
Mr. Keene’s place. But, from feelings of 
delicacy — from sentiment of veneration 
for his age and respectability — it was his 
idea that they ought not to do’ anything so 
indecorous, as to remove him without any 
degi-ee of notice— as a mere matter of 
course. It was, therefore, in their con- 
templation, to apply to him, in order to 
ascertain whether he wished to hold the 
situation in the ensuing year. 

Mr. Lowndes said, every unpleasant 
reflection would be done away, by appoint- 
ing Mr. Keene’s son-in-law to the situa- 
.tion. He could see no breach of delicacy, 
in this case, when the son-in-law was pro- 
posed — to do what ? To save his fatlier- 
In-law a great deal of trouble, while the 
honour still remained, and would probably 
remain for along time, in the same fa- 
mily. In his opinion, it would be infi - 
nitely more honourable to Mr. Keene to 
have the duties of the situation properly 
performeti by his son-in-law, than if he 
remained himself an inefficient member of 
the committee. 

Mr. /t. Jackson thought they ought td 
proceed towards Mr. Keene with the ut- 
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most delicacy and klndncFS. To perse- 
vere ill tlie course proposed would not 
perhaps agree with any of those proposi- 
tions. But, be understood, it was sup- 
])Osed by some geiittemeii, that, if the 
coivt passed by the present opportunity, 
they would not liave it in their power to 
make such an alteration till tliat day twelve 
months. This was certainly erroneous. 
It must be in the power of the court at 
any time, to dll up vacaudes in that com- 
mittee, or any other. By the visitation of 
Providence, several members might die, 
and surely nothing could prevent them 
from proceeding to an immediate election. 
It would be, perhaps, right to heave an 
able and efbeient man, as soon as possible, 
but, in respect to the in<lividual in question 
they ought to abstain from proceeding, until 
they had some intimation from himself 
that he wished to decline the office. 

Mr. Hume said, any. wish, fairly, ex- 
pressed, by the court, should, on his part, 
meet with the utmost attention. The 
proposition he had made did not originate 
in any disrespect towards Mr. Keene — 
but he understood that the committee of 
by-laws had received his resignation, and 
that they wishe<l to have Mr. VVeyland 
appointed, ihongli, from motives of deli- 
cacy, they had not proposed him, 

Mr. VVhitshed. Keene was then re- 
elected. 

Mr. Would it be contrary 

to the rules of the court to state the pro- 
fession of each gontlcinun proposed, in 
order to see whether the oomniittee is a 
fair one, or one under the control of the 
court of directors of order/) 

nie hon. D, Kinnaird, George Cum- 
ming. Esq., William Drewe, Esq., Pa- 
trick Heatley, Estp and Henry Smith, 
Esq. were re-elected without uliservatioii. 

Sir T. B. Walsh, Bart, was next pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Ffnme said, he found, ou con.siilt- 
ing a list of the committee of by-laws, 
that this gentleman liad not uttended last 
year. He understood tlmt he had gone 
abroad, and might be absent three or 
four years. 

Mr. E, Furry, He was in Kiiglantl 
lately, but 1 believe he is gone abroad for 
a short time. He is a very able and pro- 
per mau/' 

Mr. Howorth^^^ If he he on the con- 
tinent, it is evident, whatever his abili- 
ties may be, that he cannot attend the 
committee.** 

Mr. R. Jackson said, if the circum- 
stance of Sir T. B. Walsh’s being abroad 
arose from necessity, not inclinalioii, and 
prevented him from attending last year, 
and if any gentleman would assure them, 
that, when he arrived, he would attend, 
he should vote for his re-election. 

A proprietor observed, that Sir T. B. 


Walsh, lived thirty miles from town, and 
had, when in this country, constantly 
come up to perform his duty. 

Sir T. B. Walsh was then re elected. 

The Chairman then proposed Alex. 
Baring, Esq. 

Mr. Hume .said, he found, on referring 
to his notes of what had passed in that 
court on the 23d of June, 1H1.5, that, on 
Mr. Alexr. Baring being Bien named, he 
ventured to state, from his own kiio%v- 
ledge of that gciillcmen*s affairs, that he 
could scarcely be ex|)ectcd to devote his 
time to the duties of the situation. The 
lion, director who then .tilled the chair 
gave him a decided answer — for he assu- 
red him that Mr. Baring would attend. 
Two years liad since passed over, during 
the first of which, Mr. Baring attended 
once, and on a very important occasion, 
to carry a particular point which had pre- 
viously been discus.sed. In the next year, 
that now jiassed, he had not attended at 
all. Out of two years, therefore, he liad 
been hut once in the committee — ami he 
now asked whether, in common decency, 
if they wished to have an efficient com- 
mittee, they could persevere in placing 
this individual in such a situation ? IJii- 
less some gentlemen stated that Mr. Ba- 
ring in future would attend better, he 
(Mr. Hume) would, even though lie stood 
alone, take the sense of the court ou his 
rc-elcction. 

Mr. Lowndes-^^* If he stays away for 
a year, it shews that he does not like to be 
on the committee, though he does not 
choose to refuse the office. I sliall, there- 
fore, support my hon, friend's proposi- 
tion.** 

Mr. IngVts — “ The fact is, Mr. Baring 
%vas spoken to on the subject, and he did 
say, that he would give general attend- 
ance. 1 can speak to this, because 1 had 
a conversation with him. It is true he 
has not attended oftem. 1 know not how 
often.— fil/r. f/mne— “ ()tiec.**J— He has 
mattersof moment that perhaps take up his 
lime, I can only voudi for this, that he 
promised to give general attendance.** 

The Deputy Chairman^ (Jas. Puttisori, 
PIsq.) said, that one of the most eiuinent 
merchants in the city of London was a 
very eligible person to consider the by- 
laws, cannot be denied ; and wheu such 
a gentleman has assented to be one of the 
coiiimittee, though, from circumsttinces, 
be has not been able to attend, perhaps it 
.would be acting imprudently, and be the 
means of losing a very valuable member, 
wliosc advice and assi.stance on urgent oc- 
casions are of great importance, if he was 
thrown out. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, the court appear- 
ed to be placid in a very delicate situa- 
tion with respect to this gentlemen, whose 
' high character and great talents were'utii- 
versally acknowledged. One would be 
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very sorry, therefore, even in pitrsuiug aj^isfc 
cause, to seem to slight, so highly respecta- 
ble an individual. But the court must see 
the extirae state of cmbarrassiiient, if 
not of pain, which was connected with 
this case. After being told, from each 
aifle tire that an efficient commit- 
tee should be formed, how painful tiiust 
it be to the executive body, ns well as the 
proprietors, to admit non -efficient per- 
sons, and to propose passing the circum- 
stance over in silence. But pciliaps this 
mode might heal all difficulties : — pursue 
towards Mr. Baring the same course that 
bad been pursued with respect to. Mr. 
Keene. Perhaps some gentlemen, in lia- 
bUs of intimacy with Mr. Baring, would 
state to him how anxious the proprietors 
were for his attendance in the committee, 
in which they were convinced his services 
would be found most beneficial — but that, 
if be would not favour the committee with 
his assistance, they had some right to ex- 
]»ect that he w*ou1d state his determina- 
tion by letter — and then, when filling up 
the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Keene or 
any other iion-attenditig member, they 
cpald fill up his place also. But he should 
npt like to throw a slur on such a charac- 
ter ; paying homage as he did to Mr. Ba- 
ring's talents, and anxiously wishing him 
to be an efficient member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr* JLowndei^My when lie agreed in the 
necessityof taking the seiiseof thocourtoii 
the propriety of passing over Mr, Baring’s 
name, he did so with a great deal of pain. 
He conceived that he was a gentleman most 
fit ill every respect to beoii the conimittee. 
When he saw a man giving up private and 
party feelings in the House of Cammous, 
in order to forward the good of his coun- 
try, he could not help wishing sucli a 
man on their committee. 

Mr. Hume — ** If Mr. Baring possessed 
all the wisdom of Solomon, and gave us 
none of the benefits of It, as far as we 
are concerned, it is useless. If, however, 
any gentlemen will act as godfatlier for 
him, and undertake that he will attend, 
1 will not divide the court." 

Mr. Inglis — “ If the court of proprie- 
tors place this gentleman on the commit- 
tee,' 1 have no doubt whatever, that he 
will attend on important occasions-— but 
uot on all occasions." 

Mr. //iwme— “ Then I waive my ob- 
jection." 

Mr. Alexr. Baring was then re-clccted. 

(fohn Taylor, Esq. and Geo. Grote, 
rjsq. were re-elected without observation. 

David Lyon Esq. was next proposed. 

Mr Hume expressed great respect for 
this gentleman's abilities^ .but was sorry 
to find that he had uot to attend to 
the duties of the situifliion. In the year 
just expired, he appel^ed but once — and 
ui the preceding year kittle He 


bad not taken a ftp'r portion of duty. He 
would not, however, object to him ; but 
hoped he would faroiii* the proprietors 
with the benefit of liis talents and abili- 
ties, if it agreed w'ith his avocations, and 
if not, he trusted he would favour them 
with his resignation. 

Robert Williams Esq. and Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq. were re-eiccted without 
observation. 

The Chairman^** I regret to inform 
the court that, in consequence of the 
death of a very worthy member, Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. a vacancy has been occasion- 
ed ill the committee of by-laws ; I there- 
fore move ‘that Sir Henry Strachie be- 
appointed in bis, place.' " 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. /?. Jackson said, his intention was 
niiiicipalcd by the motion' of the hou. 
chairaiaii ; but he hoped the court would 
jierinit him to express his approbation of 
the conduct which had been pursued. A 
wish was expressed, on his side of the 
bar, that Sir Henry Strachie should be 
appointed, and he was hapjiy to see that 
wish so handsomely met by the gentlemen 
on the other side. 

Mr. Hume. “ I wish to know whe- 
ther, if Sir H. Straclie be elected, he 
will attend regularly ?** 

Mr. Lowndes, “ I should like to be 
informed of Hie high eriiues and mis- 
detneanoiirs coinmitttMb hy my two hon. 
iViciifIs (Messrs. Jackson and Hume), 
wliicli prevent them from being nominated 
on the committee?" 

M r. Camming said, it was he who had 
proposed that Sir H. Strachie .should fill 
up the vacancy iu the committee. •He 
knew him to be a sensible and an inde- 
pendent. man, and he thought he could 
nut do better than to propose him. 

jMr. D, Kinnaird said, as tins was the 
Ja.st day for appointing tl>e conmiittee, be 
would take that opportunity of .saying a 
word or two on the subject of tlic names 
proposed in that court, generally. As a 
member of the commitlec, he felt him- 
self quire incompetent to give his vote at 
all for those persons who were propo.sed 
to act as his colU'agues — for he should 
wish the labours of this committee to be 
appreciated as not having any thing to do 
with party views, but as proceeding dis- 
tinctly on the merits of rhe case ; he re- 
gretted, therefore, that any member of 
that committee should have proposed a 
gentleman to be his future colleague. It 
was like a slur on their proceeidings ; it 
looked as if members were purposely se- 
lected, ou one side or the other, to- give 
their friends support. He, however, ac- 
quitted the hon. proprietor (Mr. Camming) 
of any motive in doing as he acknowledg- 
ed he had done, except a wish to pitee 
on the committee the most efficient person 
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he was acquainted with — but still he did 
not approve of the proceeding. He (Mr. 
KiniiairdJ, under such circumstances, 
would never propose any person ; and lie 
felt liimseif utterly incompetent to vote 
for the re-election of any gentleman who 
had been appointed a nieiiibcrof tiieconi- 
niittec. The only occasion on which he 
could be brought to vote was, when two 
gentlemen were proposed at the same 
(idle, ill opposition to each other; he 
would then feel it his duty to state wliich 
of tlieiii he thought most eligible. Having 
^aid tins, he hoped it would be under- 
Mood that they had no private feelings in 
the coininittee. For his own part, lie 
was scarcely acquainted with any of the 
gentleineii of wdioin it was composed, 
with riic exception of tli.e hoii. cliainiian. 

Mr. Ji. Jackson said, the observation 
made by his liiiii. friend (Mr. Cniiimiiig) 
vvas occiisioned by tlie few words lie had 
previously addressed to the court. It 
sliould be recollected, however, that tlie 
proposition for the appointment of Sir H. 
Straciiie came from the lion, chairman, 
and was seconded by his lion, colleague. 
Sir H. Strachio being very highly thought 
of by persons on this side of the bar, he 
(Mr. Jiurkson) stated the pleasure lie 
felt at the handsome manner in which the 
geutleincii behind tlic bar met that feel- 
ing, and the lion, jiroprietor (Mr. (sum- 
ming) iiiorcly offered an explanatory ob- 
servation. No doubt, as a general prin- 
ciple, it was right they should abstain 
from personal fi'oling altogether ; but let 
not that hoii. proprietor be siipposerl to 
have noininated n meinhcr of tlie coni- 
iiiittee. He had not ilone so ; lie merely 
gave that explanation which was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. D. Kimiaird. “ My only reason 
for making the observation I have done, 
is to prevent unpleasant feeling. At a 
subsequent time, if a diiferenee of opi- 
nion existed in the committee, a part of 
it having been noininated by the iiiembers 
of the old committee, the latter, on a 
division, might find the new lucnibcrs 
opposed to them. The complaint pcrliaps 
would then be, “ Here arc the very per- 
sons we appointed as our colleagues, 
voting against us 1 1 wisli to avoid the 
possibility of such an occurrence.’' 

Mr. Lowndiis, “ It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thing, tliat two of the most 
respectable, etllcieiif, active and intelli- 
gent men iu this court arc never proposed 
on this committee. I allude to ray two 
hon. friends Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hume. 
1 say, it is setting a mark on them ; but 
1 suppose it is believed, that, if they 
were placed on the committee, they would 
not gq well in harness. 1 think that is the 
reason of their not being proposed.” 

Mr. R, Jackson said, he felt flattered 
bf the notice of his hon. friend ; but he 


had for several years past, stated, that 
it was inconsistent with his avocations to 
act on the coininittee. As he had some 
years since taken an active part in the 
revision of the by-laws, his hon. friend 
ought not to have thrown out the impu- 
tation he had done, because he (Mr. 
Jackson) had declined a situation, to the 
duties of which he could not pay proper 
attention. ^ 

(Sir Henry Strachie was then added to 
tile committee). 

Mr. R, Jackson observed, that, as they 
had arrived at the last name, he would 
trouble the court with a very few words. 
On a former day he had stated, that he 
should move the thanks of the court to 
the committee of by-laws, and an lion, 
dircetor had expressed his readiness to 
second the motion. The labours of the 
committee had not yet, however, come 
to a close, and therefore the gentlemen 
composing it were anxious that the pro- 
position of thanks should not now be 
made. He stated this to shew that he 
hail not forgotten iiis promise, and to 
prove that lie was not deficient in gra- 
titude to the committee for the services 
they had rendered the Company, althoiigli 
they now declined the honour he had con- 
templated. 

PENSION TO CAPTAIN HARLK. 

The Chairman moved — 'I'liat this 
court confirm the resolution of the ge- 
neral court on the Hitli of April last, ai»- 
proving the resolution of the court of 
directors of the IBlli of Mm'ch, for 
granting to Capt. Solomon P^arle, pay- 
master of the military depot at Cliatliam, 
u pension of £‘600 per annum.” 

Mr. Ifume inquired, whether the 
amendment lie had moved, when this 
question was last befoi*e the court, was 
on record, and being answered by the 
cliairiiiaii in the aflirinative, lie begged 
leave lo make a few observations. By 
tlic pulilic documents which hud been sub- 
mitted to the court, it was evident their 
pension-list was hourly increasing, and 
on that account it was that he had pro- 
posed the amendment wliich was nega- 
tived at the last court. He was anxious 
that the suhjcct-iuattcr of that amend- 
inent should not he lost, and therefore 
he would now call the attention of the 
court to the progressive increase of the 
pension-list. By papers laid before the 
house of coiiiinoiis for the three la^t 
years, it appeared, that the pensions 
granted by the. Company had kicrcascd 
very imich. By referring to the account 
for the pre.sent year, made up to the first 
of May, it would-be foumly that tlie si>- 
perannuatiou and pension list exceeded in 
amount the list of the preceding year, by 
^8000. He referred to these documente 
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merely to support the observations he 
bad offered to the last courts hut without 
uny intciition of opposing the present re* 
SQlutioii. The expenses of different 
kinds which the Company were now in- 
curring, proceeded to an extent far be- 
yond any tliiiig that could be imagined by 
those who did not attend closely to the 
subject, therefore he wished to awaken 
the attention of the proprietors to flic 
necessity of economy ; and he hoped that 
bis amendment, although negatived, would 
not be altogether lost, but that it would 
excite inquiry and investigation. 

Mr. Lowm/es, “ What is the standard 
of. superannuation ? Is it great age, 
nietital indnuity, or corporeal incapa- 
city ?** 

Mr. Hume w'ould refer his hon. friend 
to the act of parliament ; a scale of ser- 
vice was there laid down, by which a ccr- 
^ tain portion of salary was alloweil after a 
certain number of years* service. If the 
court of directors had continued the old 
form of the list, setting forth the new 
pensions granted, as it stood in 1814, 
(and why it was altered he knew not), it 
.would have been much better. By the old 
kuode, he was at once put in possession 
of the number of years service of each 
individual, and the salary and allowauccs 
which he had. 'i'herc was a cleai' expla- 
nation of every case j but, from the list 
now laid before the court/ he could not 
say, whether the annuities granted were, 
ill the strict acceptation of the word, 
pensions, or whether they were portions 
of salary allowed to be granted under 
the act of parliament. He would tell 
the court wliy it was of importance that 
the nature of these grants should be spe- 
cifically stated ; it was, because if those 
who granted them proceeded in this man- 
ner, they would excite suspicion, and 
occasion more trouble to themselves than 
they wished to encounter. It was of the 
utmost importance that the proprietors 
should be ciiableil to plat-e reliance on all 
the official documents, which, through 
the .executive body, were given to the 
public. The word and signature of the 
directors ought to be sufficient to carry 
them through every opposition that might 
be offered to any document issued by them. 
If, therefore, he held iti liis band a re- 
solution emanating from .the executive 
body, agreeing to give Col. Brice j£?200 
per annum from tlie Company’s cash, 
and j^lOO {ler annum from thgu fee fund, 
making a total of :£^300 ^yienr; if he 
saw, by the act of parHatuiSht, that the 
court of directors were called on to de- 
liver to tlie proprietoni, on a certain day, 
a list of alt new salajdes (together with 
the allowances) grai^ieiEt to individuals; 
and if he found| looking to the print- 
ed list, that the of Colonel Brice, 
ia the new 8itu|^n of under military 


auditor, was stated to be £20a, while 
not a word was kaid about the j^lOO taken 
from the fee f^nd, then he had a right 
to contend, that Uie variance between the 
rcsohilioii and the list was contrary to 
the act of parliament, was a just subject 
of obsetwation, and was calculated to ex- 
cite distrust and suspicion. 

Mr. Lowndes, ** What is the fee- 
fund ? ** 

Mr. Hume said, it was £80,000 a-year, 
whicli the directors considered i>ocket- 
luoncy, and in the disposal of which they 
thought the proprietors had no right to 
interfere. The Bat would be extremely 
satisfactory, if the court would allow the 
form of proceeding, adopted in 1814, to 
be used iti future. By that form, if any 
person wanted to ascertain the fact, he 
was at once acquainted with the number 
of yent's, and the amount of salary and 
emoluments, with reference to every in- 
dividual ineiitioued in the list; by this 
means he was eirabkd to judge whether 
the Slim granted by the C(»urt was con- 
sistent with the act of parliament or not. 
I'his he could not do by the form now in- 
troduced and, having found one state- 
ment erroneous, he was warranted in 
think iiig that others might be erroneous 
also. To this subject he would shortly 
call their aUentiou } and lie hoped, in 
doing so, he should avoid auy unfair ob- 
servations on his motives. 

SI r J, Jackson, The hon . proprietor 

has stated, that a sum of no less than 
£80,000 annually went into the pockets 
of the directors,** 

Mr. Hume, “ No ! no !** 

»Sir J, Jathson, ** He said, that that 
sum was pocket-money, and connected it 
with the court of directors.** 

Mr. Hume, “ I say it is at the dis- 
cretion of the court of directors. Pen- 
sions, to the amount of £7000 a^year, 
arc paid out of it.'* 

J, Jackson said, the hon. proprietor 
had often accused the directors of making 
unfair observuligns. Now, he thought the 
hoii. gciitlemaii went as far beyond the 
line of justice and propriety, in speaking 
of £80,000 as pocket-money, and coupling 
it with the court of directors, .is any 
man could possibly go. This fec-fbnd, 
about which so much had been said, was 
formerly given entirely to the clerks. The 
court of directors found it accessary to 
take the fund into their own ■ inaiiage- 
tnent, still, however, cousi((cring it as 
belonging to the clerks. It had been so 
administered, and the £100 granted to 
Colonel Brice from the fee-fund, wall 
conferred on him as one of the clerks. 

Mr. Hume said, if any idea went abroad 
that the directors put this motiey in tlieir 
pockets, he would strenuously oppose it. 
But this fact could not be denied, that 
the money was given away without ait- 
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plyint! to the court of proprietors, which 
was contrary to the by-laws. He tbou.vht 
himself aisn correct in saying, that the 
whole was not api>rop^'iated to the clerks. 
'ITicre wat< now a balance of £*l(i0,000 of 
the fee-fnml, which, in point of fact, 
was consi'icred as Company’s money, and 
was not acco.intcd for by i lie treasurer. 
He did uu'lerstand from the hon. deputy 
chairman, that niea.surc.s would be taken 
to satisfy the court with respect to Hie 
appropriation of this fund; and be did 
hope, ttie appointment of Colonel Brice 
bciim a 'umafid ’ .statement, that lie would 
liave submitted .some information to the 
court on it, which would put an cud to 
any further discussion relative to it. Had 
he (lone so, it would nor have been men- 
tioned hy him. 

The ('httirmnn. “ I will take this oc- 
casion to state to the court, that the hu- 
siness of the ce-fntid i.s now under con > 
sideratinii, ami very shortly a report re- 
lative t(* The whole snhject w’ill be laid 
belbrc the propi iet(»rs I can assure the 
court, that the exeenlive body iiave not 
the least desire whatever to keep any 
tliini! secret tluit o i,i,du to be discussed.’* 

Mr. hfttn tides. “ I ask, then, why lias 
not the fee-fiuid been fairly inciilioned ?** 

Mr. H, J ck.'iuH said lie was sati.stied, 
with resjicct «o the fcc-fuiid, that no uii- 
vvortliy use was made of it. lint he hoped 
tliat t lose who weia* cm|doyc.d in iiivesti- 
gatiiu! It, would l()id\ to tire loi^al point, 
namely, wludher any part of it ciuikl he 
appropriated to pensions, without notify- 
ing the uraiit to pnrliatiu^at ? 

The Dep'itif Chairman (Janu'S P.itti- 
son, Esq ) said, the circmnstiuices of the 
case ^low before flic court, and tliat 
which wa-« introduced, were totally differ- 
ent, A motion was ma le for the contir 
mation ot a resohition uraiitiiig a peii>ioii 
ofi?;^0() per annum to (’apt. Earle, am!,iii- 
.stead of speaking on this sjieeific nue.'tion, 
tlaHioii. proju'ietor had (akvii the ouiior- 
tiiiiity iiitrodiK’ing other 10 . lies, uiicmu- 
nected 'W i-th i i . He ( Mr. Pattison) bad had 
the lio .our of a conversation with the lion, 
proprietor, and then he distinctly stated to 
inin, that the suhicct would be taken up .se- 
riously by iliecoui't 01 directors— amt that 
the legal (|ue.stioii, whether tlu'y con'd 
giro more than jt*200, hy drawitie on the 
fce-fniid, witlio .t the approbation of tin 
court of proprietors, woird be mimitrly 
i-nvestiuated. Such .an inquiry ha ! Ijeeii 
instituted— it ^^as still before acoinmitt.ee 
— >aiul a report would be Anally made iq 
the court on the subject. Notliiiiif had 
been concealed, or kept in the daik. Jf 
the diiectors erred, in doiiu" wiint they 
had done, they woui I come hefoi'e the 
proprietors, anil >«t.ile that they had acted 
under a ini>couception — if not, * they 
wonld delen I tiieir conduct by plain rea- 
jsoiing. I'liis was a fund bebngiug to 
Asiatic Jouvn.^^io* 
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tbc clerks, which the court of dlrfeclors 
took under tluir care, and wliicli was 
distributed amongst those to whom it be- 
longed. If any of it was improptnly l^d 
out, tlieu let. a (air an 1 direct charge be 
bronglit a/aiiisr those who had ahu-sed it 
— hilt he did not consider it just to intro- 
duce the .subject incidentally. If ilie law 
laid down by the hon. pro|>rictor proved 
to be correct, tliat the conft of directors 
could not grant more than fc'2l)0, the 
ovcrjilns being taken from this fund, wdtli* 
out the conciiiTenee of the proprictor.s, 
that priiicijilc would, of euiirse, be scru- 
puloii.Nly acted on. 

Mr. D. t<imnird said, as this was a 
question relative to a pension, his hen. 
friend eertainly had a right to allude to 
that which, iimlcr pccnliiii circuiiistiniccs, 
had been granted to another individual. 
He (Mr. Kinnaird) wished to know, 
whether any, and, if any, what rea-soii 
existed for not proceed itig, with respect 
to the formation of the pension- list, on 
the old mode of 1814. He slnuild feel il 
his duty to move fora reliirn similar, in 
form, to that made in 1814, to the pro- 
diiction of which he did not think there 
could be any objection. Such a mode of 
return would certainly give imicli more in- 
formation than that recently adopted, 
and on points too whicli i was cssentiai 
they slumld kiiow. 

Mr. Jjomndes, Is there a by-law, or- 
daining tiuu tlH‘se lists should he laid be- 
fore us ? If there is not, 1 will move, 
on a future day, that they he regularly 
.suhmilted to the court.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. “ The list is Ar.st laid 
licfore parliament, ami suhsequcnrly laid 
before the court.” 

'riie resolution granting a pension of 
j^f.'lOO a year Capt. Earle was then car- 
ried in the atilrmative. 

ui-poliT OP THE com.mutee of 

BV-EAVVS. 

The Chairman. “ I liiwe to ticquaint 
the court, that it is made spixdal for tluf 
purpose of receiving the leport. of the 
committee ot by laws, which woll he given 
ill by the chairman of that committee.’* 

.Mr. Haworth. *"• Som - ditferciice of 
opiiihm having ocTiirred, as to the man- 
ner of nreiving tin.* report of the com- 
mittee of by-law.s, on Hie last o.xasiou, 
I beg leave to suggest tliis mo.lc of jno- 
ceeding . — I proposethat tlieivpori shoiiUl 
now be received and rea I ; tiiat a day 
should be fixed fbr t' e coii.s ucuation of 
the .subject ; and that, in fhe me ni lime. 
It be laid on the t ibh*, for Hi.- jiernsal of 
the proprietors, niitii the iipjioiiitod day 
arrive.** 

4‘lie rc|)ort was then banded in and read. 
It suggested altcvittions in the law 

Chap. HI.. .*.• ••sect, A. 
Chap, VI. ...... . sect, 5 & (>\ 

VoL. IV. 4 H 
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Clli&p« Vi* •■••••• sect* i • 

Do*.*.* — 16. 

Do.*.*;*.*.:.. — 21. 

Chap* VII — 1. 

Do...*.****... -- 7. 

Chap. IX — 1. 

Counsel having stated their opinion 
ihaty as they now stood, they were oppos- 
ed to the law of the land. It also pro- 
posed alterations in the law — 

Chap. VI sect. 9. 

Do. VII — 8. 

It proposed new laws iu 

Chap. II......... — 1. 

Do. VII. *.**.. — 1. 

Do. do — 6. 

And rjecomiuend the icpeal of the old 
law. Chap. X* ....... . sect. 4. 

[It has not been deemed necessary to 
transcribe the report, as it was printed for 
the use of the proprietors, because, at a 
subsequent court, its contents were de- 
bated, and must, of cour.se, be introduc- 
ed, in a report of tiie proceedings on that 
occasion.] 

The report having been gone through— 
The Chairman said, it would require 
fourteen day.s noiicc, at least, before a 
court could be summoned to take the re- 
port into consideration — and he called on 
the gentleman to name the iieriod, when 
tliey would be pleased to proceed with 
the business. 

Mr. Hotvorth proposed that day fort- 
night. 

Mr. //i/mr observed, that, as many of 
those By-Laws were of great importance. 
It would he proper to have three iiundrecl 
copies of the report tlirnwn off for the 
use of the proprietors. A week might be 
allowed for printing, and fourteen days’ 
afterwards the court might be held. Me 
propo.<ied .so ainall a number of copies, be- 
cause lie uiidci'stood, no papers, liow- 
ever iiitcrrsting, were called for, to the 
c^^teut tliat had been printed. I'liis would 
obviate the pica of expense, and would 
be H great saving of time and trouble to 
the gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes thought the suggestion 
was so proper, that a By-Law ought to 
be founded on it, to prevent more copies 
of any paper being printed tlian were 
really necessary. The papers on Major 
Hart's case filled an entire rhom. 

Tlie Chairman,-^** Every gentleman 
who wishes to inform himself on the sub- 
ject, can read the rcjiort in the house. 
But, if the court thinks proper, it shall 
be printed." 

Mr. A. Jackson thought, tiiat amidst 
expenses like those incurred by the Com- 
pany in the inanagcmcnt of empires and 
the support of fleets and armies, tlie sum 
of £2^ 12s. fid. could not be a very great 
object. Now let every person answer for 


himself. Could any rnant be would ask, 
oppose the propositfon for printing,. . with- 
out feeling some other raptive lieyond ttic 
fear of expense ? As far as he> heard the 
report, there was a uecesNity for altering 
a great portion of those By-Law.s. Counsel 
had declared some of them to be invalid 
as they at present stood ; and he could 
not conceive a question more important in 
itself, or which deserved more profound 
consideration. Let us then put the ques- 
tidii to ourselves — “ How can we suppose 
that any person caii conie down to the 
house, and, from a cursory glance at a 
sheet of paper, make himself acquainted 
with matters of .so much importance?" 
He hoped that two or three hundred co- 
pies would he ‘Struck off to enable the 
proprietors to understand the subject, 
and that every gentleman would come pre- 
pared to give a cuudid and unbiassed 
opinion. 

The hon. //'. F, Elpftinstone,^** I 
move that the paper be printed ; and 1 beg 
leave to say, that the learned gentleman 
had no reason to insinuate, that it was 
jiroposed to keep back the report for bad 
purposes. Such an idea never entered 
the itiKigi nation of tlie directors. If any 
persons tliought the directors wished to 
keep information from the court, they 
were grossly in error," 

Mr. A. Jackson . The hon. director’s 
motion is the very beat proof that no sucli 
intention existed. |t places the court 
of directors above all suspicion." 

Mr. Grant . — “ Perfectly concurring in 
the propriety of printing the report, and of 
giving all pos.sible publicity to tlie business, 
1 wi.sh to submit, whether you do not limit 
yourselves too iiiiich, in proiiosing dis- 
cuss this question in two or three weeks. 
In that period, the proprietors would 
hardly have time to study the alterations 
proposed." 

Mr. I), Kinnaird and Mr. R, Jackson 
weve of opinion, that, as there must be two 
' general courts, and as that period of the 
year was approaching, when many gentle- 
men woujd be out of town, it would be 
better if tbe court were convened for that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Grant,’^*^ It did appear to me 
that tlie hon. proprietors, tliought the 
court of directors wanted to hurry through 
this matter, and therefore I suggested an 
extension of time ; bujt 1 have no objec- 
tion to the court being summoned for this 
day fortnight." 

The Chairman then moved, that Thurs- 
day, the 3d of July, be appointed for tak- 
ing the report into consideration— which 
was agreed to, and the report was order-* 
cd to be printed.. 

ali<owanc8B to ship-owners. 

Tlie Chairman,^** I have to. ittforui 
the court, that It is farther made 
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for tlte purpose of laying before the pro- 
prietors a draught of an act of Parlia- 
ment for affording relief to certain owners 
of ships in the CompHny*s service. On the 
15tli of February last, the court met 
in order to consider of a petition to the 
house of commons, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill for the relief of the persons 
to whom he had just alluded, lii con- 
sequence of their determination a petition 
was presented, and a committee tiie( to 
consider the matter thereof. They were 
many weeks employed in considering the 
subject ; and they ultimately drew up a 
report, which, as well as the hill founded 
on it, shall now be read to the court." 

'^Hia Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the petition 
of tiie Company, and £>uiidry other pe- 
titions, on the same subject, were re- 
ferred, was then read. It set out with 
stating, that very considerable losses had 
been incurred by the owners of certain 
ships, an’d that further losses were likely 
to be incurred, if they fulfilled their con- 
tracts at the existing rate. Various causes 
had occasioned those losses ; but tbc coni- 
luittce meant to offer im observatioiis to 
the bouse, except with respect to those 
losses that were occasioned by the in- 
adequacy of the peace-freight. It was 
proved, that the lowest peace -freight, 
since the conclusion of the war, exceeded 
£26 per ton, and tliat the medium rate, 
during the war, was about £IS per ton, 
being below the present price. Not- 
withstanding the provision In tlie .net of 
1B03, that iiotbiiig should be allowed 
hereafter in addition to the peace-freight, 
on account of the high price, of stores, 
it appeared, from the statement of several 
owners, that great losses hi^l been sus- 
tained, and that some relief ought to be 
granted, by an act similar to that of 1803. 
The committee felt that the principles of 
open competition, and of a fixed rate of 
peace-freight, ought to be kept unim- 
paired, as far as possible^ but, ou the 
other hand, they could not but ackiiow- 
le<lge, that the long coniinuauec of war, 
and the high price of the equipments ne- 
cessary for the Company's vessels, must, 
at the present rate, occasion great loss to 
the owners of the twenty-four ships ap' 
' plying for relief. They were anxious, 
therefore, to find out some means by 
which partial relief might be granted, 
and at the same time to make such an 
improvement in the system us would pre- 
vent the recurrence Of such an application 
io future. Relief might be granted, first, 
by permitting the dissolution of the 
existing contracts by mutual consent, and 
2d. by sufTeriiig the Company to enter 
into 'new contracts fpr*«he remainder of 
the voyage uot p^fbl'med. To both these 
pcopositions,^ ^vever, many objections 
mii^t be uited V Utb only couree, there- 


fore, by which relief could be granted t o 
the ship-owners, was, by allowing each 
of them who paid the penalty of ^5000 
to receive an improved rate of freight, 
to amount, in no instance, to more than 
^8. 10s. per ton, being the differaDce 
between the average peace freight agreed 
for under the existing contracts, and the 
[leace-freigbt granted since the conclusion 
of the war. Tliis sum to «e reduced on 
each ship, in proportion to the loweriug 
of stores below the standard price of 
1814. The payment of the penalty on 
the one hand, and the receiving relief on 
the other, would affect tiic ship-owners 
in different proportions, but not unfair- 
ly ; as those wlio had the fewest voyages 
to perform, luitl for many years enjoyed 
the benefit of war allowances,' whilst 
those whose contracts were spread over 
a greater number of voyages, had rCr 
ccived less of those culvantagcs. The 
committee recommended, that the pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors, in 
eacli specific case, should be report^ to 
parliament. They could not, liowever, 
advise even this qualified departure from 
the existing system, without considering 
whether it would uot be expedient to 
consolidate the Company's shipping-laws, 
so as to prevent the recurrence, on any 
pretence whatever, of a similar applica- 
tion in time to conic. This could be 
done by regulating the contract price at 
tlic commeiicemeiit of each voyage 5 or 
by giving in a seliedule of tlic price of 
.stores, oil the amount of wliicli the con- 
tract could be made, and an alteratioiL 
might take place on each voyage, accord- 
ing to the rise or fatl in the price of those 
articles. The committee were of opi- 
nion, tliat one or other of these regula- 
tions would secure to tlie Company the 
advantages of open competition, would 
protect the ship-owners from such losses 
as they were now liable to, and save par- 
liament from the diflicnlty in which it 
was now involveil, by having to consider 
cases such as w'ere at present submitted 
to it. 

The draft of the bill, of which Uie 
following is an abstract, was then read, . 

The preamble set forth, that, b'y the 
39tliuf the king, various provision j were 
made for regultiting the inamier i» j which 
the Kast-Indiii Company shall and 

take u]» ships for their regular service ; 
and, amongst others, one by which the 
said Coiiii><i!iy were restrict*, jd from re- 
leasing the owners of ships r jaken up for 
their service from their sev' .ral contract9« 
or to grant them any rat» ^ of freight be- 
yond what they were entitl ^d to under -such 
contracts ; but that, by r eason of t in* long 
duration of the war, and ' ^he continuanceof 
the extraordinary pri' ^ of articles of 
equipment of ships, a /ter the conclusion 
of peace, great hard>-’ ,hips might arise in 
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compclliug theownera of ccrt;uti ships in 
the C4>!iipany*s service, to a literal execu- 
tion of their contracts, and llu-*refoi-e it. 
was expedient that the roiirt of directors 
^houhl be enipowtrcd, under reasonable 
liibltations, to give them some relief in 
resp^t thereof, 

, Clause 1. — The East-Tndia Company 
may allbw the owners of the following 
ships, viz. — ^The Lady Mejville, the IVm- 
^ss Amelia, the Lowtlicr Castle, the 
Phoenix, the Charles Grant, the Asia, 
the Bose, the Prince Regent, the Marquis 
WcUington, the Carnatic, the William 
Pitt, the Marchioness of Ely, the Astell, 
the Marquis Camden, tlie Warren Has- 
tings, the Minerva, the Lord Castlereagh, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, the 
Streathain, the Bombay, the Iiislis, the 
Marquis Huntley, the Castle Huntley, 
and the Cubaira, an additional sum for 
freight, on the owners of the said ships, 
jyaying or securing to the Company, by 
way of penalty on each of the six voyages 
contracted to be performed, and which 
had not been so performed on the 20th 
of Nov. 181 f), the sum of 6s. 8d. 

being the one- .sixth part of the penalty of 
jCii,000, incurred by the not perrorniiiip 
ilic w’liole .six voyage.s, according to the 
terms of the respcciive contracts. 

Clause n.— .Such allowance not to cx- 
ccctl lO.s. per ton, beyond flic rate of 
peace-freight which Hic ou utrs w’ere en- 
titled to receive under their existing con- 
tracts ; nor any rate of freight, wiiich, 
added to the rate of ticace- freight, would 
hinouiit to more than £26 per ton, fur 
ships of a thousand tons and upwards, 
pud for ships of Jess than a tliousand 
tons, £26. 10s. 

Clause I IT,— The allowance to be aba- 
ted, in case of the reduction of the price 

stores iind articles of outfit below the 
rale of the said articles in the autumn of 
1816. 

Clau.se IV. — In case the ship is lost, 
the owners arc to be released from ibc 
payment of he sum of £833. 6s. 8d. 

Clause V.— If the owners, in the course 
of any voyage or voyages which any of 
the said ships shall have to perform, shall 
hecoinc entitled to additional charges, on 
account of war, or preparations fur war, 
then they shall receive no allowauca un- 
der this act. 

Claus^ VI. — The righUS of 'owners, re- 
fiisiiiv to yay the are not to he 

prejudiced oy this act. . 

Clause \1H. — Ow'iicrs taking advantage 
of this act tqr any voyage, shall not be 
entitled to any increased peace-freight, 
wbidi they wight othenvise have been 
entitled to, under their existing con- 
tracts, by the 39th of the king. 

Clause Vfli.-^That this act shall not 
be construed as releasing the Coropaiiy 
or the owners of ^e said ships, from the 
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coutracts entered into, fartlier than is ex- 
pressly. provided by the.act. 

Clause IX.— Tlie court of directors are 
required to lay li^re parliament, cdpiea 
of all resolutions entered into for grant- 
ing any allowance to the owners of ships, 
by virtue of this act. 

The Chairman-^** lids bill has been 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
will be read a second time to-morrow/* 

Mr. ffu7nf — “ Is the court to approve 
of this draft, or what pi-occcdiug arc the 
proprietors to fake on it ?*’ 

Tlie Tl>is is merely a 

communication to the court, in order 
that they may he informed of the pro- 
ceeding which had taken place. 1 do uot 
know tliat the cuui t has any power to 
control the hill. The House of Commons 
will use its own pleasure with respect 
to it/* 

Mr. Z>. Kinnaird thought the regular 
course of proceeding was, to recoin mend 
to the court of directors to act, with re- 
ference to this bill, in that way which the 
proprietors most approved. If any mem- 
ber of the court of dbectors were also a 
member of .parliament, he would, as a 
matter of course, siipi^t, in the House 
of Commons, any opinion which the ma- 
jority of proprietois of East India stock 
threw out. Me conteinled, tliat it was 
competent for any geiithmian in that 
court to move resoliitiouH, which might 
hereafter have weight with* the House of 
Coninions', 

Mr. Grant said, wtieii the hon. pro- 
prietor, who hud last spoken, went into 
the Hoiase of Commons, it would be for 
him to aet on his own opinion. What- 
ever deference he (Mr. (iraiit) niighX feel 
fur the seniinients of a portion of the pro- 
prietors, he* did not conceive, when be 
cntcTcd the House of Commons, that he 
was t/teir representative. -No person, 
however, in that court, as far as hi3 
judgment would allow him to decide on 
the opinion eytertained by the proprie- 
tors, would go farther than himself to 
.support it, if it appeared .to him to bo 
correct. 

What were the cireiAnstauces under 
which the present measure was braughc 
forward ? After two months deliberatton, 
a committee of the House of Commons 
had produced the report which had just 
been read, ft was not, in all its parts, 
what he, as a ineinber of the coiuniitteo, 
and as a member of that court, approved 
oL It was, however, carried by a consi- 
derable majoi'it^; and the same indiience 
would doubtless Carry the bill which had 
been founded on it, through the house. 
It did not effect all the Company wislued 
to have done, butkit went a great way to- 
v^ards it. Under these cirounstances, Jet 
the bill undergo discussion In. tlie House 
of Commons, where, of course, they 
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Mroiild fnakc the best they could of it. 
He thouttht the Company wou'd rather 
have this measure, than none ; and he 
did not c*oiiceive that it now rested with 
the court of proprietors to do any thing 
in the business. 

Mr. Ihtmf said, that as the court was 
regularly assembled, and the bill laid be- 
fore the proprietors for their considera- 
tion, it was now competent for him or 
any individual to make such oiiservations, 
as the bill itself, anil the report of the 
House of Commons on whi. h it was 
founded, fairly warranted. Having al- 
ready, on former occasions, tresi assed 
on the tiine of the court, in deliveriug his 
sentiments on the impolicy amt injustice 
of the cliiims of the ship owners tor the 
additional rates of freight, he would en- 
deavour, as much as possible, to shorten 
and condense his observations on toe pre- 
sent occasion. He could not, however, 
avoid expressing in the first instance his 
astonishment at the pro(*eedings of the 
committee of the House of Commons re- 
garding these claims. His remarks would 
be grounded on the line of conduct pur- 
sued by that committee, and wouid be 
open to fair explanation, if such could 
indeed be given. It was most extraoidi- 
iiary that this committee (fairly chosen, 
he admitted, as far as he could judge by 
the names of the members) did meet, and 
did adjourn from tijne to time, and did 
cousunie no less than two montlis in their 
dejiberations. Hot wliat bad been the 
wonderful result of these two months ex- 
ertions ? The whole fifty five i»ages, of 
which the report and minutes of evidence 
consisted, might have been if»keii on any 
coTiiuinii ricra.Hioi), in the cO!lr^e of eight 
and forty hours ! ! he particularly 

wished to point out to the attention of 
the court was, that this indefatigable 
committee, expressly ajjpointed tocorisidcr 
the acts of purliumctit under wbieh the 
petitioning parties acted, and to do jus- 
tice between couHictiiig parties, between 
petitioners for, and against, the granting 
of ail additional allowance, beyond the 
legal coiiti'uet rati'*}, had met and met 
again, and, strange to say. In a questioii 
which might take half a inillioii .sterling 
froiii'tlic Company's treasury, had only 
examined witnesses cm one side of the 
question ! for the report expressly slated, 
tlmt the committee had received no infor- 
niation, except from the sliip-owners, 
who were, in fact, the pelifioners — and, 
it would be very extraordinary, if men, 
called on to state their own case, could 
not make up a good story. Hut here, 
however, he felt no hesitation in saying, 
they had made out a very lame case in- 
deed. Evidence had been brought for- 
ward to supiM>rt t; c claims of the peti- 
Hpnenr, that ought not to have been offer- 
ed, or at least ought not to. have been re- 
tfeived, unless w:tue'?ei had Ix'Cii examin- 


ed on the other side. He would venture 
toai^sei't that no conniy magistrate, in de- 
ciding oil a disputed claim of ten shillings, 
would admit of such evidence, and have 
been satisfied with it. In fact, the mere 
ipstfi dhvit of the petitioners was consider- 
ed as siilficient proof of rite correct ness of 
their account ! He contended, that when 
the ship ovviiers came forward, and ask- 
ed for adflirional rates of freight, it was 
not siifiicieiit for the House of Commons 
to have received, ;vs correct, f/iWr state* 
ments, founded on papers drawn up by 
themselves. 'I'hey ought to have exa- 
mined otlier evidence, as to tlieir ve- 
rity. They ought to have been put in 
possession of what had occuri-ed be- 
tween the court of directors and the ow- 
ners thi*mselves on the subject! Tliey 
had proceeded diflorently, he would say, 
from any coniiu:ttee ••'bicli ever sat on a 
subject of so great importance, and a/i 
extraordinary report had been proiiiiced, 
unworthy, in his husiible opiirmn, of that 
hon. committee ; and still more extraor- 
dinary, considering the length of time and 
manner in which they bad gone through 
the business, having the full sanction and 
couiiienaiice of the president of the board 
of control, us a member of the committee. 
He was iistuuished, that gentlemen should, 
ill that report, deeluie, not only the ex- 
pediency, but the actual necessity of pre^ 
Jiervmg', unnHi’rrd^ the stfHeM of open, 
competition in the hiring of the Company's 
.ships, and afterwards advise a departure 
from that system. Vet such was tlie 
fact. In one page they .‘state, that thej 
(teem it e.vpediettt and nfreuartf to con^ 
tinue the 9tfntem — and, in the nexi, that 
they recommend that the court of direc* 
tors he allotced to hreak through it /— 
not for one nr two years, but for nine or 
leu ptTliap.s ! —1. e. for three*, four, and 
five voyages yet to he made. 'rijLs was 
what a commii lee of the House of Oom- 
inons recommended as ihe means of keep- 
ing Whole and entire the law of the land. 
Hut, iiide])endeut(ii' this, he w;is prepared 
to point out varUuis oiber gross inconsis- 
tencies. When a bill was brought f«>r- 
ward, founded on the rept)rt, it was na- 
tural to suppo.^e. that it would be consJtit- 
ent wiili that document. Hut it was not 
.so. The committee said, ** we cannot 
recoinincud even thi-s qualified depanure 
from the fixed petwe freights, willioui 
suhinitting to the house, wiiethcr it would 
not be e.x^Hxlient to investigate the sliip- 
piiig-1aw.s, and make such alterations as 
wouhl prevent the rvcnrrvure, on miy pre- 
tence wiiatevcr, of a simihir deviation 
from that system, in lime to coiue.** Now', 
he should have agreed to ilie payment of 
this half mllliofi of money, i. iiie coniinit- 
tee had taken the whole slii.-piog system 
of the Company into cousideraiioi;, and 
had pointed out the best inean-s by whhb 
the chargt^ oi freiijht conltl be reduced ; 
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-«*npre pATticularly, when we look to the 
eitnation In which the Company are 
][»laccd aliiee their new charter by the com- 
petition of private merchants. If they 
had examined the shipping system tho- 
roughly, and devised sonic mode by which 
the enormous expense and waste could 
be checked, he would not have grudged the 
payment of 500,000 ; but before any such 
examination had taken place, the bill uow 
before the court was brought to the house 
by the committee. This inconsistency 
was most extraordinary. He could not 
recollect an instance of any thing so gross 
or so inconsiderate ever before occurring 
in parliament. In what situation, then^ 
were they placed by this committee ? At 
a moment when the Company was over- 
loaded with debt, at home and abroad,—^ 
when they were competed with in every 
su'ticte tliey imiiorted — when their China 
trade, their only support^ was impaired, 
and was likely to be still farther impair- 
ed by smuggling— at such a time, an ad- 
ditional and unnecessary expense of 
j^500,000 was recommended ! It became 
this court, who had no dependence hut ou 
the China trade, from which they receiv- 
ed their dividend, to consider well what 
would he the consequence, if such pro- 
ceedings were allowed. It must end in 
this, that they would have no other mode 
of getting their dividends, but by borrow- 
ing money to pay themselves. Hut how 
long could that conliniic ? It was admit- 
ted by one of the owners, in his evidence 
before the committi'e, that the rate of 
freight might be brought down to j£'14 
per ton ; and it was certainly very strange, 
that whilst the Company were actually 
engaged by their contracts to pay from 
£\7 to per ton, and application was 
made for an addition to these rates to 
make up that the private traders 

brought liome the profluce of the east at 
jif 14 per tou. No reasonable individual, 
no persons, except the East-India Com- 
pany, would do this. He knew that fora 
considerable time past, Kast-India goods 
of every description were brought home 
for the London and Liverpool merchants, 
at from £\2 to £\i per ton ; and he 
need not tell the p'oprietors that so great 
a saving of freight alone, gave the private 
trader a decided advantage over, and ena- 
bled them to undersell the Company, in 
almost eve ]7 article of trade. He would 
gh'e an example. In the very last month, 
two cargoes of pepper were brought for 
the Company in extra ships, which at the 
rate of £26 per ton, which those ships 
would receive if this bill passed into a 
law, would stand the Company in about 
ten pence or one shilling per lb., at a time 
when peppers was offered for sale at seven 
pence half penny per lb. and would not fetch 
more. The private trader brought home bis 
pepper at £12. lOs. or £14 per tou $ and, if 


he were to Judge from tlie ratesof freigfit to 
theBraails, the West* Indies and North 
America, the regular freight from India 
would settle about £10 per ton or little 
more. Perhaps it might be thought by 
tlic court of directors, that pepper brought 
home at £26 per tou, was better than 
that which was brought to this country at 
a reduced rate. But, when they were 
both brought to the hammer, one sold 
just as well as the other. When this was 
notoriously the case with the whole of 
their goods, he wondered that the court 
of director.s did not recommend to the 
committee of shipping to And out some 
mode to prevent the erroneous surcharge of 
freight they were now paying. The means 
were simple and at 'their command : but 
he lamented to say, that every princi- 
ple and proceeding they adopted with 
respect to trade, appeared at variance with 
the well established practice of commerce. 
They were nowt he was coiiAdciit, in- 
curring a loss by most of their Indian 
speculations, and persisting in them 
.against the conviction of their own books. 
If the Company merely continued their 
trade to India, in order to bring home 
the produc;; of that empire which they 
might receive in kind in eeveiiue, or as a 
remittance, as cheaply as possible, some* 
thing might be said in defence of the 
trutric ; hut when he sa# the most un- 
accountable speculations of goods iinder- 
takeii from England ; aw for example, 
£70,000 worth of claitll, sent out to 
that country to overstock the markets 
and to spoil, when th^ return sheet 
would, he feared, shew, that, for their 
£70,000 they would not receive, deduct- 
ing interest and expenses, more ihan 
£30,000 ; when he recollected that the 
wine might have been purchased either at 
a cheaper rate, or of a quality more likC' 
ly to suit the markets, which was in ge- 
neral a primary and important consider- 
ation with other merchants, he could not 
avoid expressing his astonishment at such 
a speculation. Ii was also, he under- 
stood, a matter of fact, which he be- 
lieved no man would venture to contra- 
dict, that even saltpetre, one of the 
.staple imports from India, would not 
now pay. The private traders, in com- 
petition with the Company, could sell it 
for £35. 10^. per ton, of a superior qua- 
lity to what the Company had offered at 
that price ; and if private merchants 
>verc thus enabled to sell it for less than 
the Comjiany, it was clear that they would 
monopolize the market. What then were 
they doing? He would ask, what profit 
could that or any other articles import- 
ed from India produce, in competition 
with private tr-adens, when they were 
paying low, aud the Company such im- 
mense freights ? These were commoKdal 
pointSj which, in their ^mtseter o# di- 
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rcctorSj, and as commercial nien> carry- 
ing oil the trade of the Company, they 
were bound to take into serious con- 
siderailou. Was it, he would ask, in 
the resent state of our funds, the duty 
of the court of directors, with a know- 
Jedge of these facts, to eucouragu an ap- 
plication to parliament, leading to the 
report of a committee, and subsequently 
to the introduction of a bill, by which, 
contrary to the existing and established 
laws, the Company would have to dis- 
burse upwards of ;^5()y,781 under the 
head of liberal allowance for freight orcr 
and above their legal contracts ? They at 
present enjoyed a special favour — the mo- 
nopoly of the trade to China; by means 
of which, ei’ery pound weight of tea in- 
troduced into this country (averaging 
25,000,000 of pounds per aiiuuin} yield- 
ed them a shilling prodt, or a net sum of 
j£fl,250,000 annually, lint could they, 
or had they any right to expec t that this 
beneht would be con tin tied beyond the 
present charter ? If they thought so, lic^ 
could assure the court that there wc'.re 
many powerful bodies in England who 
believed that it would not remain with 
them, and therefore he thought that they 
ought not to be very couhdetit of its coii- 
ti nuance. He conceived that there would 
be great difficulty at the end of the pre- 
sent charter in passing a bill for its re- 
newal. As long as he remained a pro- 
prietor of East-India stock, ho might 
desire, for his own interest, that the mo- 
nopoly should he continued ; but, as far 
as the good of the country was concerned, 
he felt <liftVreiitIy. Pnideut men looked 
forward to, ami prepared themselves for 
all conliiigencies. Now, if it should be 
the base that they were deprived of this 
immunity at the end of their present 
charter, wliat would be the state of the 
. Company if they thus threw away luilf- 
niillioiis and millions ? What would bo 
their situation, should this great resource 
be taken away ? Mehuiclioly, indeed, 
would be their situation. Their whole 
income wouhl be involvc<l by their un- 
avoidable expenses, and nothing would 
rciiiaiii to pay the dividends of the stock ; 
it was tliercfurO' important to consider 
how their present profits could be best 
saved, to meet the time when they might 
lierhaps have to encounter commercial 
danger, and when the safety of their di- 
vidends might be threatened. On a for- 
mer occasion be liazardcd an estimate 
of the expense to which those extra- 
allowances would subject them to, if the 
(IMdcnds of the owners were complied 
with; and he had at the same time 
pointed out the great impropriety of that 
court coming to a resolution on a ques- 
tion ‘ inyolvitig half a inillion sterling, 
when they had 'received but a few hours 
notice of the proposition. He was then 


confidently told that it was impossible to 
calculate the expense at that niotneut ; 
they could now however form an estimate 
of the probable expense on the data laid 
down by the committee of the bouse of 
commons, and approved by the court of 
directors; and it would he found very 
far to exceed the estimate wliich he had 
before oifered. He saw nntliing done to 
modify their shipping-laws, or bring about 
that retbnn which was th(^ most im- 
portant of any in their whole commercial 
transactions. The committee had reject- 
ed the claims of ten ships, but with what 
justice they had done so he knew not? 
In their report, tiiey stated that it would 
be hard to allow individuals to suffer by 
the contracts ; and, therefore, although 
contrary to an existing net of parliament, 
htey express their <fpiuion rliat. relief 
should be granted to tne owners : but 
would it be credited, that they have re- 
jected the claims of lliose whose losses, 
it appeared by the evidence, would be the 
greatest. The evidence given by Mr. 
Afaugics, relative to wluit he would lose 
by the V^uisitlart, if she rohipletcil her 
six voyages at the present contract prices, 
would make that loss amount to ,000 

net ; and the greatest loss whicli, accord- 
ing to the evidence, would be suffered, 
was iliat by Mr. ManghfS. 'Phe loss on 
the Caba’va, which, at the end of th«» 
contract, would be i?102,472, was the 
second in amount. Tiie committee re- 
jected tlie largest claim, as iiiivvortliy of 
relief, but admitted the second on the 
scale as entitled to share! They stated 
that Mr. Mangles had made a special 
agreement, and therefore couhl not be 
now relieved ; but tlie otiiers, whom 
they wen? willing to relieve, had, it should 
be remembered, also iii:ule cou tracts, or 
special agreements. Why the superior 
extent of Mr. Alaiigle’s loss should debar 
him from relief he could not. Goiiccive. 
He thought, that in a qucslioti of slicii 
iinimrtauco, the court of directors ought 
to have carefully examined the dccounts 
laid before the committee, and ascertain- 
ed their correctness. With every regard 
for the high character of the parties, be 
must express doubts as to the correct- 
ness of their estimates. As however he 
had no iulormation on the subject, ex- 
cept from the evidence, be could not de- 
cidedly judge; but he would mention 
some of the accounts of expected Josses. 
Ey the Lady Melville, on her 4tli voyage, 
a loss of £72^716 was calculated ; by 
the William Pitt, on her (>ih voyage, 
j^30,700 ; by the Warren Hastings, 
if4d,814 ; and for the Inglis £74,:m. 
He mentioned these sums comparatively, 
as exciting iiis astonishment how the 
committee could admit them, and reject 
the claim of Mr/ Mangles, whose loss 
was stated to he so much greater. They 
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rejected his demand, because be had en- 
tered into a special enga^'Cuieiir ; but hnd 
not the othtrs entered irilo enitJigc- 

ments Aim ? 

The estimate wliidi Vi*' (Mr. Hiiiiii*) 
bad drawn up and now submitted to tin* 
court inuile the sum to he paid (o amount 
to jt;66y,781.* — ihi.**, lie .stated, would he 
required fioni the treasury ic meet the 
claiitis of the ship owiurs, if the Coru- 
pany Ktive r • them all an equal eoiiipensa- 
tioii! — In his calculation, ho had taken a 
^uni for each ship, lo make up £2(i and 
not exceediiJi^ JtS per ton additional for 
each Toyaj?e of the vemainimf voyatros, 
shcwiim tli(‘ total amount the Company 
would. have to pay, if they proceeded 
agreeably to the lull, and acted impartially 
and fairly ; for it certainly could not be^ 
intended to uive £*2:5 to one, £25 to* 
another, and £26 to a third. At all 
events .such a principle did not .seoiii robe 
recognized hy tiic committt'o. Kut it 
appeared that the freiglit wa^ in some 
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measure to be regulated by the price of 
.'<tore.s in the untmnn of 1816, on an 
averai?e price given in by the Company's 
su|ieriiiteihlatii.4. This certainly gave to 
iill a fair and jnsr claim to an equal dis- 
tribution of this money, at a rate not ex- 
ceeriing £26* per ion in the whole or £8 
per ton additional to any ship. If he 
allowed to the owner of the Lady Mel- 
ville, and to scvei*al oilers, £8 per ton 
in Hd(liri«»ii to the iVoi^lit of £17 

Its. it would nor am ^ int to £26. But 
adopting the yxiiicij lahi riowii in the 
bill for those ships whose claims were ad- 
mitied, it would be Ibniid that £569,781 
was the total ainount which the Company 
would have to p. y > liie ship>owner.s, 
before they cfniipleted their contracts; 
for it was recommended in the report that 
the contracts miuht not to be annulled. 
Now, this sum of £'569, ZKlw^as, the court 
woul I r(‘Collect. £50, 000 moi'C than he 
had two years Hito stated that the e.xtra- 
allowaKces would amouut to. An ameitd- 


• List o/ Ships which the Connniitee of th** House of Voru toons r >//v/V'r entitled to 
an Allownnce of £H per ton^ or to make up the freight to £26 p. i ton .: loith an 
eitimute of the Sums to he paid to each Ship. 


Bute of C^nttuct. 

Kame. 

Tons. 

Kale per 
Contract. 

i 

Niimbir ot 
Vo\(ige> 
alt(:T SOth 
Nov. IBli. 

Arid ii ill iial 
.Allowai re 
, r*>r racb 
Voyage. 

'I'otal for 
whf)l» 
V'lyages. 







per 

ton. 

£ 

1812,. April 1.. 

Lady Arelvillc 

1200 

£17 

9s. 

four 

£8 

O.V. 

38,400 

180B,. April 12. 

Fiinccs.s Amelia 

1200 

17 

9 

two 

8 

0 

19,200 

lH0!>..Miirrli 7 

Lowthcr Castle 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

l«0;L.Mav 18 . 

Fhwni.x 

818 

18 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,860 

T809..Feh. 2t . 

Chai'Ic.s Grunt. 

1200 

17 

9 

thi'ce 

8 

0 

28,800 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Asia 

958 

19 

0 

four 

7 

0 

26^824 

1809.. Nov. 29 . 

rtosc. 

955 

18 

15 

three 

7 

5 

20,769 

1810.. Nov. Id 

I'riiice lleijent. 

953 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,776 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

M.iripiis Wellington •. 

961 

18 

0 

four 

8 

0 

.30,7.52 

1808.. Mav 11 . 

u malic 

820 

18 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,888 

1803.. Nov. 2 . 

Will. Pitt 

819 

19 

5 

one 

6 

15 

6,537 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

.Marchiotie.ss of Ely ... 

952 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,7.52 

1809. '.Aug. 2.. 

.Astill 

820 

20 

17 

three 

5 

3 

12,738 

1811.. Nov. 22 . 

M«irqui.s Camden .... 

1200 

16 

19 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1808.. May ll . 

Warren Hastings 

1000 

16 

19 

three 

8 

0 

24,000 

1812. . Sept. 2. . 

Minerva 

976 

16 

19 

live 

8 

0 

39,040 

1810.. Nov. 14 

Princess Charlotte. . , . 

1 978 

17 

17 

four 

8 

0 

31,296 

1803. . .laii. 5 . . 

Streatham, 

«i9 

18 

13 

one 

7 

7 

6,019 

April 1.. 

Nurtliumb^rlaiid '^e.rfrft) 

600 

15 

9 

one 

8 

0 

4,800 

1808.. Sept. 7. . 

Bombay t, 

1200 

18 

0 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1809.. Feb. 22 . 

'igiis 

1200 

17 

9 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 


r Manpiis Huntly .... 

1200 

20 

9 

three 

5 

11 

19,980 

lBl0..Feb. 16. 

< Castle Hiintly ...... 

1200 

19 

9 

four 

6 

11 

31,440 


L Cabal va 

1200 

19 

15 

three 

6 

5 

22,500 


Total for twcaty-foiii skips.*. £569,781 
Derluct £.’)0(.0 penalty on eacli of the twenty-four ships. . 120,0bo 


Net money to be paid. . £449,781 
-- — 

The Herefordshire, the Atlas, the Britigewater, the General Harris, the 
Vansittartand-s^e General Kyd were hired under cug^ements, and are there 

lore not above allowances, v 
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• That calculation of half a million whicli 
be thru submitted to the court to induce 
them not to listen to the claims of the 
^ners, was by an hon. director (iMr. 
,> want) declared to be excessive iiml erro- 
neous ; blit the result had proved that 
■tlie error ^was ou the wrong side for the 
Company !— There was one saving clause 
in the bill, and a very curious om* — for it 
appeared, that, from the nioiiey which 
the Company were to give to the owners, 
tfic penal sum iu which they were houiui 
for the performance of their contracts 
was to be deducted. 'J'liat sum was ge- 
nerally 5000 for each ship, but, in some 
instances, it was ,£*10,000. He supposed, 
however, that they would not take more 
from one than from anotiier, as ihc hill 
expressly nuntioiied £*5,000. Now, if 
they look £5,000 from each of the twen- 
ty-four owners, it would form a gross 
sum of £120,000, which, dcdnctftl from 
£50.9, Jtyi, (the amount of the sum esii- 
niated for the owners) lett£M9,7Hl, a net 
disbursement which the ( ■ompany must 
make. This was a very largo sum to make 
up a most extravagant rate of freigl«t, 
infinitely more than the lueirantile 
houses of Fairlic, Forhos, (iladsiwne or 
Ba.ssit, were now giving for freight from 
India. Why, he asked, as commercial 
men, had the court been misled .so long ? 
He might he told, that the line ships they 
employed warranted this excessive prices 
and that no otlier vessels w ere fit for their 
purpose. He denied it, and w’ho would 
contr.idiei him ? No luerchaiit trading 
from hondon or Liverpool on his own ca- 
fu’lal would contradict him ; w'liilst lie was 
.strongly supporietl by the underw'riters at 
Loyds. 'JVurr they shewed that they gave 
a small ship the preference to a large one 
and the rate of insurance was the prord’. 
Every person w'hi» has been at Bengal 
knows, tliat the risk of the river makes a 
difference of at least one ])er cent, in the 
iiisiiraiice, ami it is daily proved that 
those who underwrite will not grant bet- 
ter terms to large vessels which are taken 
up at £2t> per ton, than to the sinaller 
for which only £14 are paid. Now, as 
their coiitrac:ts were entered into in a 
time of war, when it could not be 
well known what, the medium freights 
would be ill peace, it might with some 
appearance of justice have been pro- 
posed to givc£l8 per ton as approach- 
ing the price of the day ; — but, when the 
directors ask for leave to give the peti- 
tioning owners £26 whilst they can fiml 
as many ships as they require capable of 
bringing Jiome cargoes of cotton, pepper. 


* Omit the words **An amend*'— at the bottom 
of the pleading eolumn. 
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or any other goods, at a freight of £14 or 
£18 per ton, it certainly appeared to him 
must extraordinary ; there was something 
at the bottom of such a proceeding — 
soiiiethiiig that induced the court to tole- 
rat ^ .so curious and wa.steful a system, 
which he could not fathom. He wouhl 
again asyk what good reason could he a.s- 
signed for paying £26 per ton for bring- 
ing home, articles, which every iirivaie 
incrrhaiit could import at the rate of £14 
or £18 per ton ? He was uticrly at a loss 
to conjecture. As he hail before observ- 
ed, if ihe committee had agreed to re- 
vise the sliippiiig-l^ws, to reduce the un> 
necessary outfit, to remove vexatious 
forms and delays, to place their ships on 
a proper conimcrcial footing,, so as to 
" lessen exjiense and do away with all that 
appeared uuiieccssary, wasteful or extra- 
vagant in the system, he wouhl checrfi^lly 
have acceded to this grant of half-a-mil- 
liori, great as the sum was. Many im- 
portant savings might bo ninde without 
any risk to the ships or cargoes : as for 
instance, why wine eight cables, ordered 
fora ship on a voyage of twelve months.^ 
a miniher whicli foiinerly more, than 
snfliced, when the voyage occupied two or 
three years ! Wlion proper and substan- 
tial reforms could ho safely made (and no 
man di-^liki'd unneeissury innovations . 
more tlian he did; it w'.is. tlio duly of 
those wlio were ni, llio helm lo promofo 
fhoin. It was the hoiiiideii duty of the: 
court of dirccloi’s, on all occasions and 
p.irlienhirly in tlii.s instance', however long 
inipritper eustomsliad prevailed, to .stand 
for .V ai d nianfnllyand endeavour lo correct 
lln iu. 'J’lio Lompany were mot in their 
trade* fi) liid'a in c:very way ; — they wore 
uiider.sold in the inarkel — and they ought, 
thcri'fore, in order t«» momnne those ilif- 
lieiillies and meet their compel iiors, lo 
revise iheii’ .s!iii»i)ing regnlaiions, and ren- 
der lljciii con.d.^^ent with fiieir interests. 
Every thing which militated against 
the profitable carrying on of their 
trade oiigiit (o he removed. They ought 
to avail Ihem.^elves of whatever advan- 
tages they really posses.sed — and, iu order 
to do that, and to remove what appeared 
defective, tlie whole subject should be 
hniugbt fairly before them. No man 
coiihi ju-stly object to such a proceeding. 
He con.siilcn'd, that, if he approved of the 
report of the coiiiiiiittee and of this bill, 
which was .h) gro.ssly at variam e with the 
evidence taken befoie the comtuittee, ns 
well as to their recommendation, lie 
should he ubatulouing the opinion lie had 
always supporteil, ami he sliould, there- 
fore, move a resolution, ex'iu'e^sive of ///jr 
sentiments. He did not know that this 
court w'ould have had ifie opportunity of 

VoL. IV. 4. 1 
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AceiiiK and ^nsidering be report ; and it 
wos not until yesterday that he could get 
a copy of the bill, in order to inform him- 
self how far it was proposed to go. He 
was, therefore^ rather unprepared but had 
put down on paper what he considered to 
he the proper situation in which the Com- 
pany now stood. Ill Ills opinion, tlia 
court was called on, if they respected 
their own property, if they' did not wish 
to be held up to public notire as a set of 
e^itrsiordltlary individuals, who paid, of 
their own accord, far more than they had 
contracted for, or was paid hy private 
merchants and unless they could re- 
duce the amount of their debts abroad and 
at home, and have money to spare to re- 
sist a proposition, which must still farther 
increase their difficulties. Before they be- 
came liberal, they ought to pay their debts, 
“ Be just before you are generous” was 
an old, but a very good and sound maxim. 
They were considering a bill, the object 
of which was to take unnecessarily half- 
a-millioii sterling from their pockets, at a 
time when their doating debt in England 
was heavy, and their debt in India very 
great indeed. Under all tlLe.se ctrcuiii- 
fttauces he did expect, that, instead of 
agreeing to this addition to their debt, 
the Company would iiave adopted mea- 
sures of economy, in order to reduce that 
which at present existed. If they per- 
sisted in carrying on the trade to IncUa, 
as they had hitherto done (against which 
he protested and should continue to pro- 
test) their losses and difficulties would be 
still farther increased. What profits did 
they derive from the trade to Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.^ If the directors 
would give him the inspection of the Com- 
pany's books of trade, he was confident 
they would shew that the India trade 
served only to involve tliein deeper in 
debt, and that a considerable portion of 
the profits of (he China trade was sacri- 
ficea to support it. When competition 
with the Company was admitted ; when 
Europe at large as well as Great Britain 
were competitors with them in the Tiiar< 
ket ; when such was the case, it behoved 
them to look at their balance sheets— * and, 
separating the China from the India trade, 
let them have no more losing specuhitions, 
howcfver flattering or profitable they may 
be under a different management to indivi- 
duals. The court would do well to recol- 
leet that the government had imposed con- 
trol over all their political aud military 
affairs, under the plea that they had beeu 
mismanaged ; commerce alone had been 
left to the Company to couduct as they 
should think proper ; and if the court of 
djrectors should persist in carrying it on 
in an extravagant and improper manner, 
as he submict^ tb#(Chfy were now doing, 


-AUnnuanc^ to Sktp-Ownert. pTctcr. 

they would have to blame themselves, at 
no distant period, if the nation aud the 
pai liameiit withdrew from them the ex- 
clusive privileges which they now enjoy- 
ed. It would fairly be said that, as the 
f>)inpany had not availed themselves of 
the benefits of the China trade, thei% 
should he taken away. Such extravagant 
rates of freight and other cdinroercial 
charges continued hy the directors would 
he feared prove the ruin of the Company ; 
as the directors had within the past year 
contracted for several ships /or si.v voy- 
ages or ten years to come at the rates of 
£2^ and ;^26 per ton!!— Having thus 
tated his opiiiious, he thought it his duty 
to move 

* That tins court have, with great con- 
** cern, heard read the copy of a bill, 
** now in progress through the House of 
** Commons, to authorize the court of 
** directfLrs of the East India Company to 
** make cxtraonlinary allowances, incer-' 
** tain cases, to the owners of certain ships 
in the service of the said Company, by 
which a sum of jf5()9,781 sterling may 
“ he taken from the Company's treasury 
and divided’ among the owners of tweii- 
“ ty-four ships, being an extraordinary al- 
** lowance, not exceeding £S per ton to any 
“ one ship per voyage, in addition to their 
** prcsLMLt contract rale of peace freight, 
“ and not more than £26 per ton on the 
“ whole to any one of diem.- 7'Aat this 
court view with astoiiishincnt the unu- 
“ flual course of proceedings of the com- 
“ inittee of the House of Commons (to 
** whom the petition of the East India 
** Company and certain other proprietors 
** of East India stock were referred) as 
** stated in their report to the house. — • 
•* 77/0 1 they had heard o»/y the state^ 
“ ments on the part of the owners of ships ^ 
and had no other means of verifying 
•* them than the evidence of the owners 
** and fAPir crgen'r.That the said coiiiinit- 
tee have, in their report to the house, 
** expressed their decided opinion, that it 
** is expedient that the principles of 
** open competition and fixed tender £>r 
six voyages, which have been kmg 
** sanctioned by the legislature, should 
** be maintained unimpaired, aud not- 
** withstanding their declared opinion, 
** the bill which has now been read, au- 
thorizes ship contracts deliherately^ 
** solemnly, and legally fofmed, to be 
“ set aside year after year, for eight ar 
** nine years to come, 

** 'fliat in their report to the house, 
** the coiiimitue furtiter state, that they 
however cannot venture to recommend 
** even this qualified departure from the 
“ established principle of fixed peaoe 
freight, without aubuitting to Ibe 
house at the* saiae lime, wliather it 
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** iriight not be expedient to revise and 
*• consolidate the several laws relatin' to 
<< tlie shippiiii^ system of the Company^ 
with a view to tlieiiitrt'iduirtiou of such 
improvciueut in them as may effect jully 
<• provide against the rccurreuce, under 
any circuinstaitces, or any pretext what- 
ever, of a similar deviation from that 
system in time to come. 

“ That this court observe with deep 
“ regret^ that no measures of the kind 
recommended, have been adopted pre> 
** viousto the introjrluction of the bill. 

That this court cannot hut consider 
“ it an extraordinary procceeding on t»ie 
part of tlic court of direciors to re- 
quite, and mi the part of the commiu 
tee of the House of (Jommons to fe- 
commend, authority to be itiveii to 
the said directors, to pay at the rate of 
** £26 per ion fiir tlie freight of goods 
** to and from (tidia, wliilst it is on cvl- 
dence before the House of Cmimoiis, 
that the usual freight for goods of pri- 
vate merchants from India, hai been 
“ for some time pastel A per ton. and 
'' whilst it is equally notorious, that the 
same goods as tiie Company import 
from India, arc now imported by pri- 
” vate merchants at from £12 to £14 per 
** ton, and that the rate of itisuratuu on 
" private ships at tlicse rates, and cm 
“ the Comi»aiiy*s ships at £2(), is iieirly 
the same ; being one of the best co!fi- 
mercial proiifs of the equality of risk 
to the sliipp 'r of the goods. 

“ That this court cannot view the pro- 
** gressof a hill whicli wdl take from tlie 
“ Giinpany’s treasury toe iictt sum of 
£1451,78.1 sterling (after allowing credit 
for £.120,000 to he deducted from the 
“ twenty-four owners as the amount of 
“ their penalty bonds), without much 
alarm, ar a time when the Company 
have a rtoating debt of £;i,973,5y2 in 
.Knglaud at it per cent, and a debt of 
" near thirty inillioii.s sterling in India at 
^‘6 per cent, and whilst the profits of 
“ their China trade have diminished, and 
** may be expected farther to diminish ; 
and that the profits on the trade to 
India, if any, are very small. 

^ That whilst the court of directors 
“ are prohibited from granting any sum by 
“ way of compensation, to any person 
exceeding £600, without the consent 
“ of the court of propriet<irs to each spe- 
cilic grant, this court observe with jwr- 
«* prise, that there is no clause in the 
•• bill direefing the same forms and at- 
« tention to the rights of the proprietors, 
« to be observed in the granting of near 
« half a million of their property away, 
'rhat this court, for all these reason-s, 
dp recommend to the court of direct 
tdrs, immediately to interpose and 
prevent the passing' of the bill in the 


** House of Commons, and the most se- 
** I'ious consequences that must ensue to 
** the vital interests of Uie Company from 

such a measure.” 

The resolution was then seconded and 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Lof/'fi'/ffs sM, he could not refrain 
from making a few ob>!iervations. He re- 
collected when the rlebiites ^ok place in 
that Cdiirt upon the renewal of the Corn- 
patiy'scliurtcr, many gcntlemeti had argued 
with great force, that the Company's trade 
would nor be injured by the private trade 
of British .subjects, in consequence of the 
charter being laid more open. And if 
his nicniory did not very much misgive 
him, his lion, friend (Mr. Hume) had ar< 
guc(i ill that maiiiiLT ; and he had added 
his conviction, tliat whethiU* tlie charter 
was open or not, the private trade could 
never conic in conipetitioii with that of 
the Company. Hut winit did his hon. 
friend say to-day ? Why, hi.s lion, friend 
had proved that the articles in which the 
Company dea|t came home to Great Bri- 
tain at half the price w icii ttie Company 
paid, by private trader.'^. Never, there- 
fore, was he more astonislied in his life, 
than when his hon. frit'inl hail urged his 
arguments with regard to the injury done 
t<i the Company's trade. And lic trustwd 
that his lio i. friend wou'd not think him 
a less honest man hecanse he could not 
agree iu those arguments ; which he cer- 
tainly could not. 

With respect to the situation of the 
ship owners, he must say that the merits 
of their ca.se had iint been fairly coiisio 
dered. In the first place, they had built 
very large ships at tiie express desire of 
the Company, for tlieir parlioular trade, 
and wliich ships were fit for no other part 
of the world bat India. The Company, 
iherefiire, were bound in honour to bear 
that cireuiustaiice in mind. It was also 
to be observed, that these ships were 
built in a time of war, when it was iie- 
cc-ssary that they should pre.serve the ap- 
pearance of iiicii of war, as well a.s mer- 
cliuiitnien. It was unnecessary to call to 
tiie recollection of tlie court, that during 
the latter part of the late war, three of 
the Company's large ve.ssels liad been 
taken for sixty -four gun ships by the 
ciieiny, wdio, deceived by their appear- 
auce, kept aloof, and abstained from taking 
nil easy prey, wliich would have amounted 
ti> six millions of money ; and this merely 
because the enemy hiul taken the mcr- 
chautmeu to be ships of war. Their 
property had been effectively protected, and 
many millions of inoiivy iiatl been saved 
to them by the wisdom of that policy. 
Surely, then> there was nothing unjust 
or unreasonable, in, distributing so small 
a sum as £449,785, amongst a body of 
mcii who had sacrificed so much of their 
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own interests in complying wniU the 
wishes of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had been drawn into their present 
painful dilemma for tlic purpose of clfect- 
iig objects ]>urely connected witli the in- 
crests of the Kast-liidia Company, they 
had a right to be fairly paid for their ser- 
vices. Wan it just, or wiis it honourable 
towards these' ship-owners, to say to 
them, It is true, you have .saved us a 
vast deal of money by building your 
“ ships after our models. It is true, 
** you have been put to ciiorinous expense 
in procuring materials in a time of 
“ war; and it is true wc liave attained 
“ enormous udvanlages by your compli- 
ance with our wishes ; but now that 
V peace, has arrived, we tiiul tliat your 
** sliips are no longer, of any use, and 
** we riud that we can procure others 
** W'hieh will answer our purpose just as 
weir, for half price.*’ \Va.s that lan- 
guage til to be used by a public I Uuupany, 
boasting of its botiour, and pluming it- 
self upon its integrity ? Surely, if they 
could treat the sliip-owiiers in such a 
luamier, it itiigbi be truly said, that they 
had no honour or justice at all ; and, 
that instead of being a respectable, a li- 
beral, and honourable body of iiieu, they 
would be nothing more nor less, than 
a band of low traders, who would take 
a dirty advantage of the situat ion in which 
circumstances bud placed tbciu. 'J'licdio- 
iiour of a great c<»iiiincrciul conipatiy ought 
to be dearer to it than any other considera- 
tion ; lor when it lost its honour, all con- 
fideucc in its integrity and fair dealing 
ceased. (jSood Ciod ! for tlic pahiy sum 
of half a million, would that Company, 
who carried on trade with sixty millions of 
iuliabiluiils, who governed a territory 
larger tidiii the dominions of any potentate 
ill Europe, run the risque of muh rmining 
their character and credit in the world, 
by such mean and petty calculations ? 
Was it to be supposed that the ship- 
owners would have cniitiiiued to have 
built ships of twtdve and tifteeii hundred 
tons hurtheii, in a time of war, if they 
had tlic least idea that upon the return of 
peace, they should be turned adrift? — 
What was the reason of having such 
large ships ? Why, the obvious motive 
.was, to deceive the enemy hy having it 
supposed that they were sliFps of war. 
Hut another and a more suhstantial mo- 
tive was, that if the eiiciiiy should conic 
.near them, hy being well armed, they 
would give him sucli a reception as would 
cure him of his temerity in future, it 
might he true that kim Company, upon the 
return of peace, might be able to procure 
freight at fourteen mstead of twmty-%ix 
pounds per ton : but they ought to ba- 
lance ilnr^ndvantageR they had derived 
from their old;friends, against the scale of 
'.k\ 
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economy. Supposing, how^ever, that these 
ships were unable to defend themselves 
against regular men of war, it must be ad- 
mitted, that they were quite proof against 
the depredations of privateers : and was 
it nothing to- save the Company’s property 
against the robberies of licensed priva- 
teers? Would that have been the case 
if small ships had been employed dur- 
ing the war ? Could they have kept off 
privateers ? C’c i taiiily not. They would 
have been at the mercy of every armed 
cockboat, ami might have been picked 
up l>y half (lo/.cii.s at a time, as had been 
proved 1 y the experience of last war 
witli iT>pi.*ci tc. till* ships of private traders. 
The second pin t oT the case in favor of 
the ship-owner was with regard to the di- 
iiicuslous of tiieir vcs.sels, and upon that 
grouiiil a great ileal was to be said in 
their favor A large ship must he built 
at infinitely inorc jiroportionahle an ex- 
pense than a moderate sized one ; ami 
for this reason, that the price of small 
luaterials bore no {iroporiion to that of 
large ones. Me recollected that the 
committee frtr managing the adairs of 
the IhuUlington canal had resolved, after 
iniieli consideration, upon building .•-mall 
boats in prefereiite to large ones, bcciiufc 
they knew very well lliiit they could pur- 
cliase small tiiniier at a much cheuper 
rale, and in greater quantities than large 
timber. It .should he rL’-colk^eted, there- 
fore, tt» what an enorinous expense the 
ship-owners had been put in purchasing 
timber .suitable for the purposes of biiihl- 
ing large ves.«!cl.s. 'I'lie (.'ompany should 
eou.sider, that it was iK)t the interest i»f 
the gentlemen ship ovvtier.s tohuih^a ship 
of fourteen huiidriHl tons burthen, when 
they might have built two of seven hun- 
dred tons each, for an infinitely less ex- 
pense; besides which, tlicir risk was in- 
finitely increased : for if a ship of four- 
teen hundred toii.s went down, the whole 
wa.s lost ; wherea.s, if they had two sliip.s 
of seven hundred tons-, there was not the 
same probability of both going down, 
and eonscquently the shipowners’ loss 
would not he so great. JJesides, it was 
notorious that a small ship had a better 
chance in combating the perils of the 
sea.s than a large one. All seafaring men 
admitted, that a moderate sized ship 
stood a much better chaiicc of weather- 
ing a storm than a larger one ; therefore, 
ill that point of view, the East-India 
ship-owner had n niucli greater risk to 
run on account of llic .size of his ship 
than the private trader. The question 
was, how much the Company saved by 
the decrease of the freight since the time 
the present owners first entered their ser- 
vice? They ought to consider, whether 
those gentlemen could now any longer 
afford to continue their services upon the 
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present terms. Supposing the ship-owners 
took £i per ton less, the Company still 
should consider how long the Avar has 
lasted, for that was the liiir mode €>f 
arguing the question. Undoubtedly there 
was a great de'al to be said on botli sides ; 
and the point ought to be ascertained by 
a just balance of all that could be alleged 
on each. He must observe, that when 
he voted for giving them redress, it was 
a qualified vote j it was not a vote to give 
every mau eight or ten pounds per ton, 
in addition to what he already had, but 
to give eiich man that which the fair 
justice of his case iTcpii red. He did not 
A^otc for the idea of giving luie man more 
than anotlicr upon a eonsidcratiim whe • 
ther that mau had more interest than 
another. The Company should cousidta- 
the case of each owner according to the 
justice of its merits. Whenever the dis- 
tribution look place, it sliould proceed 
on principles of equity ami impartiality. 
Now, with regard to the sum of £6, 
certainly he had no idea tliat that sum 
sliould be given to every man. It struck 
him tftat if this per ton was to he cli- 
vidcfl aiiioiig.st the ship-owners, the court 
ought to consider the number of voyages 
AVliich each ship had ptTlorined. Suiiie 
owners might be entitled to others 

£7, and others ; but certainly cacl) 
owner oiiglit not to rec(nve the same spe- 
cific sum. It was necessary to make tliis 
distinction in order that people inigljt 
not go forth w itli.tlie idea that this Com- 
pany knew nothing of the due adminis- 
tration of its marine alTair.s. He tru.sted 
and hoped, liowever, that some good 
reason would be given wliy the Company 
were to give £2C} per ton, wlicn their 
goods eouhl now be carried at For 

really a <lrop froin cent, per cent, was so 
enormous that it eeriaiiily deserved cou- 
sidercition. lie was undoubtedly tljc ad- 
vocate for a fair and liberal allowance ; 
but sonic refereiice sliould be had to the 
means of the Com[iany to enable them to 
do wliat their own .sense of ju.sticc dic- 
tated. ''Phe sum of £.l(i per ton did ap- 
pear enormous under the present circum- 
stances of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had made a bad bargain, however 
deplorable fbeir eoiidiiioii might be, still 
if the Company could not afford to do 
what their di-sposition inclined them (u 
do, they wtic bound in justice to llieni- 
selve.s to stoji short, in order that they 
might not entail injury and ruin upon 
-tlieirown airuir.s. The ship-owners were 
certainly in a pitiably state, hut it appear- 
ed to him to be impossible, from the pre- 
sent state of the Company's funds, that 
they could afford to give such a sum as 
was proposed. The best way would be 
for the Company and the ship-owners 
to arrange matters like man and wi/e. 


upon the best terms they could. I’lie 
ship-owners must be content with wliat 
they could get, and yield to the pres- 
sure of events which they could, not 
control. As far, IiovA^ercr, as a due at- 
tention to the funds of the Company 
would permit, he (Mr- L.) did expect 
that they would act liberally and justly 
towards the owners. Supposing it sliould 
be resolved, that the Company should 
liaA'c small ships constructed for their 
u.se, what would tliey do with the large 
ones already inexistence? Would they 
break them iqi, or would they consign 
them to rot in port ? Wliat would be the 
use of ships ot fiMirteeii or fifteen hun- 
dred tons burthen, when lying in port 
It was (|uite idle to .suppose that such a 
conduct would he wise policy. That those 
ship.s must he employed as long as they 
were fit for service W'as <|uiie eertaiii ; 
hut if the ^hip-owuers could not alford 
to continue their services at tlie present 
rate of alloMauco, they would he driven 
to the ncce.ssity of giving up their con- 
tracts nltogetlun*, and sullering the pe- 
nalty of llieir bonds to their own ruin. 
Hilt would tlie Company be benclited if 
matter.-? were driven to that extremity.* 
Certainly iioi. They would he obliged to 
build new slops upon a totally ilitferent 
plan, and they would l»c compelled to 
forfiit the advantage of having ships 
ready marie to tlieir hand, and admirably 
arlajded to ilu ir service Hut it appear- 
ed to him that the consideration of honor 
ought to he paramount. It was not lic- 
caiise the piesi-nt rale of freight at market 
was twelve »)r fourreen pounds i»cr ton 
that the Conijiaiiy should refuse to act 
up to the dictates of honor and con- 
science, ill .satisfying the first ileiiiands of 
faithful servants. An lion, direetor Imd 
told him that the greatest didiculty whicli 
tlie Company lead foiiml, was in making 
an agreement by whieh all parties could 
stand. Wlien that wa.stlieca.se, tvas it 
.surpri.viiig tliat the owners of ships should 
be innvilling to abide by a hard bargain ? 
If the (.'onipany insisted upon the per- 
formaiiee of the contracts with the ship- 
owiieis, already in existence, the iieccs- 
.sary consequence would he, that those 
.ship-owners must, for their own preser- 
vation, break through the treaty. These 
gentlemen had come forvvaid with a fair 
and candid statement of their case ; and 
if their prayer was d*ismis.scd unheard, 
it migiit be truly said, that the Company 
had obliged them to break through their 
contract ; but he sincerely lioped that no 
little mean idea of saving a few thousand 
pounds would defer a great commercial 
Company from a faithful discharge of a 
duty which I hey, owed to themselves and 
to their servants. 

(To be continued.) 
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Memoir relative to the Translations of 

the Sacred Scriptures, at Scrampore, 
March 1816. 

]( is now tou years since we matured 
the plan of giving the Scriptures in the 
various );(i)giKij;es of India, taken in its 
widest sense, as inubracing China and 
the eoiintrieH which lie between il;ut couii* 
try and BcMigat. In this, our object was 
not to act un the plan of excluding others, 
hut to secure, lo the utmost of our power, 
the accomplishment of the work. At 
that lime, induc'd, tiiere was not aii indi- 
vidual within the verge of our knowledge, 
who liad engaged in the work ; and that 
others have since been excited to en- 
gage in the same undertaking, we account 
clear gain to the cause. At the end of 
ten years, it may not be improper to 
pause, and take a review of what has 
been actually accomplished, as it may af- 
ford matter for gratitude, and ground 
for enconragemeut, relative to what re- 
mains. ,VVli;it has been done will appear 
from the present state of the ditfcreiit 
versions as they stand at press. 

'In the course of the past year, the Pen- 
tateuch has been printed off in llit! Orissa 
language. This fally completes that ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and thus the whole 
of the Sacred Oracles are now published 
ill tivo of the languages of India, the Ben- 
gali and the Orissa. 

In tlie. Sanskrit, the Historical Books 
have been completed at press. In this an^ 
cierit language, therefore, (he parent of 
nearly all the rest, iliroe of the five parts 
into which wc divide the scriptures, arc 
both iraiislated and pirblislied — the New 
Testament, the Pentateuch, and the His- 
torical Books. 'Pwo reiiiain, the Hagio- 
grapha., w'hich is now put to press, and 
the Prophetic Books, the truiislatiuii of 
which is nearly finished. 

Ill the Himii luiiguiige, the Historical 
Books are printed off: three fifths of the 
whole Seri |>t ores are therefore published 
in this Jangiiage. The Hagiograplia is al- 
so put to pres-s, and the Prophetic Books 
trans!ate<l. It was mentioned in the last 
memoir, that the second edition of the 
New 'I'estaiueiitin this language was near- 
ly finished : it is now in circulation. 

Ill the Mahratta language, the Histori- 
eal Hooks are nearly printed off: the Pen- 
tateuch and the New Testament have 
been long in circulation. These five are 
the languages in which the Old Testa- 
ment Is most considerably advanced at 
press. After these, ranks the Shikli, in 
which the New Testament is printed off, 
and the Pentateuch printed nearly to thb 
and of Exodus. 


In the Chinese, the Pentateudi is put 
to press ; but, various circuntstances have 
concurred to retard the printing. The 
method of printing with moveable types 
being entirely new in that language, much 
time is necessarily requisite to bring it to 
a due degree of perfection. The present 
type ill which we are printing, is the 
fourth in size which we have cut, each of 
which has sustained a gradual reduction. 
Tlii.H last, hi which we are printing both 
the Pentateuch and the Epistles, is so for 
reduced, that, while a beautiful legibility 
is preserved, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment will be comprised in little more 
than the size of an English octavo Bible, 
and the New Testament will be brought 
into nearly the same number of pages as . 
an English New Testament. The im- 
portance of this, in saving paper, and in 
rendering the Scriptures portable, appear- 
ed such as to induce us to lisU the delay 
which would be unavoidably occasioned 
from every character being cut anew both 
for the New and Old Testament. Ano- 
tlier circumstance, ho\'y:«^r, has added 
to the delay : while preparing these types, 
w\* put to press an elcmenraiy work iii 
(Chinese, under the name ^f “ Clavis Si- 
iiica,** which, when once begun it was 
requisite to finisii. This work, together - 
with the text and a translation of the 
Ta-hpoh, a small Chinese work, added 
by way of appendix, forms a volume of 
more than six hundred quarto pages. Be- 
fore it w;is fully completed, however, .we 
were rc(|iie8ted to print brother Morri- 
sun’s Grammar ; and this work it appear- 
ed desirable to fiiiisli also with as little 
delay as po.ssiblc. The unavoidable em- 
ployment of our Chinese types nnd work- 
men in printing these elementary works, 
which together exceed nine liundred 
pages, has of course much retarded the 
printing of the Scriptures; but as the 
last of these works w'ill be finished by 
the end of August, we hope iti future to 
proceed in printing the Scriptures with 
little or no interruption. This prepara- 
tory work, however, if it has retarded the 
mere printing of the Scriptures, has not 
been without its advantages in improving 
the translation of them. In this depart- 
ment much progress has been made : in 
addition to the New Testament, the 
translation of the Old is advanced nearly 
to the end of tlic prophet Ezekiel. 

In the I'elioga language, the New. Tes- 
tament is more than half through, thef 
. press. Ill the Bruj, also, the New TestjEi- 
ment is printed nearly to the end of . th» 
epistle to the Romans. Three of the foiMr 
Gospels are finished in the Pushtoo oy 
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AfKban language, the Bulochu, and the 
Asumese. 'Hiose in which Matthew 
Is either finished or nearly so, are the 
Kurnater, the Kunkiina, the Multani, 
the Sindhi, the Kashmir, the Bikanir, 
the Nejial, the Ooduypore, the Marawar, 
the Jiiypore, the Khassi, atid the £iir- 
niaii languages. 

From this sketch the present state of 
the translations may easily be seen. It 
will appear, that the whole of the Scrip- 
tures have been published in two of the 
languages of India ; the New Test.aT!i('!it, 
tJie Pentateuch, and the Historical Books, 
in four; the New Testament and the 
Pentateuch in five ; the New Testament 
alone, in six ; four of the Gospels, in 
eight ; and three of tliem in twelve of 
the languages of India : while in twelve 
others, types are prepared, and the Gos- 
pel of Matthew is in the pre.n-s. 

Having thus giieu a brief view of the 
present state of the various versions, re- 
lative to both translating and piinting, 
wc now wish to lay before tlie public a 
few ideas respecting the various lan- 
guages .cpokeii in hnlia, of whieli the nre- 
sent advanced state of the work has put 
US in possession, but with which wciwere 
nut fully acquainted at the begiiiniiig of 
the work. 

To those who examine, with a critical 
eye, the language's of India already enu- 
iMrraled, it will appear, that they form 
two classes ; tliose which owe their ori- 
gin wholly to tlie Sanskrit, and those 
which have a certain aflinity witli the 
Chinese in its colloquial mcdiiiiii ; the on- 
ly wa\ , indeed, wherein any huignage can 
be connected with the Chinese, as its 
written medinin stands distinct from eve- 
ry alphabetic language, its chaiaelcrs 
being formed on a totally dillerent priii- 
.ciple. The monosyllabic sysieui, howe- 
ver, willi iXH tones, and the peculiar pro- 
nunciation of the Cliinv-se colloquial me- 
dium, known from its deficiency in cer- 
lain sounds, have cviilcntly so affected 
certain languages spoken near Ciiiiia, as 
to alter the sound of many letters of the 
alphaliet, and to give the languages them- 
.^eives a cast of so lujculiir a nature, as 
cannot be accounted for without a refe- 
rence to the Chinese system. Such is the 
case in various degrees witli the Siamese, 
the Barman, the Khassi, and ilie Tibet 
languages. That the Chinese language 
had either originated,' or pptly affected, 
the languages in tlie vieiiiity of China, 
waa more than suspected by us many 
years ago, as well as that a knowledge of 
Chinese would throw much ligiit on these 
languages ; which, added to its own in- 
trinsic value, induced us to determine on 
oommencing the study of this langmige, as 
early as thirteen years ago. 

Biat it la Co those languages which owe 
th'ir (wjgin to tjje 8aiiaL*>it, a cl;tt by 


far the most numerous, tliat we would 
now call tlic attention of the public. To 
give tlie Scriptures in these, after the ac- 
quisition of the parent language, and one 
or two of the chief cognate branches, ap- 
peared, from the heginuiiig, a work by no 
means involving insuperable difficulties; 
and oiir opinion relative to the importance 
of the object, and thccertuiMy with which 
It can be accomplished, is now by no 
means altered. But in our prosecution 
of it, we haix* found, that our ideas rela- 
tive to the number of languages which 
rspring from the Sanskrit, ivcre far from 
being accurate. Tlie fact is, that in this 
point of view, India is to this day almost 
an iinexplonMi country. That eight or 
nine brc'inches bad sprung from that grand 
philolugical root, the Sanskrit, we well 
knew; but we imagined that the Tamul, 
the Kurnat^/, the Tdiiiga, t!ic (luzratti, 
the Orissa, the Beng.ili, the Maliratta, 
the Punjabi, and the Mindoostaiii, enm- 
prised ncfu-Iy all the collateral bi*anohC8 
springing from tlie Sanskrit language; 
and tluU all the rest were varieties of the 
Hindi, and some of them, Indeed, little 
better than jargons scarcely capp.ble of 
conveying ideas. 

Bat although we entered on our work 
wilb these ideas, we were iiltimately con- 
strained to relinquisli them. First, one 
language was fomnl to differ widely from 
the Kindi in point of ter iiinati()n, tlieu 
another, and in so great a degree, that 
the idea of their being dialeets of the Hin- 
di seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while 
they wen; fonmi to possess terminations 
for the nouns and verbs distinet iroiu the 
Hindi, they were found ns complete as 
the Hindi itself; and we at length per- 
ceived that we might, with as much pro* 
priety, term M»*m dialects of the Maliruf- 
Ta or the Bengali language, as of the 
Hindi. In fact, we have asetMtaiued, 
that there are more than twenty lan- 
gu'AJ^es, composed, it is true, of nearly 
the same words, and all ctiually related 
Ut the common parent, the Sanskrit, but 
each possessing a di^nnet set of termina- 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims 
to tiie title of distinct cognate languages. 
Among these, vve number the J.vypore, 
the Bruj, the Ooduypore, the BikuiiLr, 
tlic Multani, the Marawar, the Magudtf 
(or South Bahai*,) the iSiinlh, the Mythfi, 
the Wucli, the Kiitch, the Haruti, the 
Koalmla, languages, the very names 
of which have scarcely readied Kurupf, 
but which liave been recognized as dw- 
tinct laiiigiiages I y the iiaiii’cs of India, 
almost from lime immemorial. 

That these latigii gi s, ttiougli dlfforiiig 
from each other only in ihi ir termtnation.s 
and a few of the words t.hi-y coiiiain, can 
scctrcely be termed dialects, will appear, 
if we reflect, that there is in India no ge- 
neral hux^'u.tg: eurreut, v.Hch ree/ *;ia 
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be supposed to be dialects. The Sans- 
Icrit, the parent of them all, is at present 
the eurrenc language of no country, tliough 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout 
India. Its granimaticul apparatus too, 
the most copious and complex perhaps on 
earth, is totally unlike that of any of its 
▼arious branches. I'o term them dialects 
of the Hindi is preposterous, wlien some 
of them, in their terminations, approach 
nearer the Bengali than the Hindi, 
■while others approximate more nearly to 
the Mahraita. The fact is, indeed, that 
the latest and most exact researches have 
shown, that the Hindi has no country 
yvhiclr it can exclusively claim as its own. 
Being the language of the Musulman 
courts and camps, it is spoken in those 
cities and towns which liave been former- 
ly, or are now, the scat of Musiilinan 
princes; and in general by those IMusul- 
maiis ryho attend on the persons of Kuro- 
pcaii gentlemen in almost every part of 
India. Hence it is the language of which 
most Europeans get an idea before any 
other, and whirli, indeed, in many in- 
stances, ttniiiiiatcs tlicir philological re- 
searches. Tlicse circuinslauces liave led 


to the supposition, that it is the language 
of the greater part' of Hiudustan ; while 
the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among tlie common people at the 
distance of only twenty miles from the 
great towns in which it is spoken. These 
speak iheir own %’cniacular language, in 
Bengal the Bengali, and in other couii- 
tries that which is appropriately the lan- 
guage of the country, which may account 
for a circumstance well known to those 
gentlemen who dll the judicial depart- 
ment ; namely, that the publishing of the 
Honorable Company’s Regulations in Hin- 
dustani has been often objected to, on 
the ground that in tliat language they 
would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
jicoplc ill the various provinces of Hin- 
ilustan. Had this idea been followed up, 
it might have led to tlie knowledge of the 
fact, that each of these vai ions provinces 
has a language of its own, most of them 
nearly alike in the bulk of the words, but 
differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as, when spoken, to be 
scarcely intelligible to their next neigh - 
hours. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


April 12, there was a incctiiig of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, at wliicfi the 
Higlit Honorable the Eiiil of Alnira 
presided. IMr. Sidilons, resident at Beii- 
couleti, aml^lr. Cray, were clecicd mem- 
bers, Professor .loliii Playfair was pro- 
posed as an liunorury iiicinhcr by the pre- 
sident. At this meeting specimens of 
timber from Kumaoon, with a descriptive 
memoir, w'ere presented to the society, 
by the Right Houorahlc tlic President. 
The specimens are of holly-oak and pine. 
Theholly is said to attiiin the height of ten 
or twelve feet, and is found near .streams. 
The oak No. 1. called Tiinsoo, is gene- 
rally sixty or seventy feet, the trunk and 
chief branches covered with mo.ss. On 
the Kat’hce bill, some Tiinsoo trees have 
been observed so large as, \f .squared, 
W'Oiild give a limber fifty feet in length, 
with a cubic solidity of at least twenty- 
four inches each w^uy. 'riie acorn is ob- 
long, and an inch and a half in length. 
Tlic bark is fit for tanning. There are 
three otliet kinds oF oak, Goomo, Bulash- 
ing, and IVurbuia ; the trunks of the lat- 
ter tw'o are .much twisted and curved. 
'The oak and chesuut, which compose the 
forests of Choudaun, are not to be met 
with nortl^ of that pergiinuah. The four 
specimens of pine, Sersing, Tansliiiig, 


Ooraur, and Lcmsliing, were produced in 
Bootan. The Ooiinir or silver fir, foiin»I 
throughout Bootan, attains the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, the diametci^of the 
stem near the ground Ijeiiig not more than 
three to four feet. 7'lie fruit, when ripe, 
is said to yield a colour something like In- 
digo by expression. The pines found in 
Kumaoon are the Cheer and Deodar. 

A memoir relative to a survey of Kuma- 
0(111 by Captain Webb was communicated 
by the President. In detailing the princi- 
ple on which the .survey has been made. 
Captain Webb observes that it might be 
desirable that some approach to a physical 
map should be made, with a view to faci- 
litate geological and miiierulogical re- 
searches. It cannot be doubted, he adds, 
that the mountain districts contain the 
precious metals, from the well known 
hict that the sands of almost every moun- 
tain stream are assiduously washed for 
gold at the points where their rapidity 
(limhiishes. The tribe of people who 
follow this avocation arc denominated 
Boksa, and their employment is by ge- 
neral report attended with ample profit. 
The gold dust supplied by the rivers of 
Africa has long made an opinion cur- 
rent in Europe, that some lofty central 
laud exists, which may rival South A&ie- 
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rica itt its mines of precious metals, and 
the same speculation seems no less a|tpli- 
cable to the mountains of central Asia. 

Captain Webb has included in liis sur- 
vey the elevation of upwards of thirty 
peaks ill the Himalaya range, most of 
which are visible from the plains. The 
liiglicst peak he has ascertained to be 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine feet above the level of the sea, 
lat. 30. 21. 51 . 7. long. 79. 48. 39. 6*. The 
general direction of the snowy chain is 
from W. N. W. to K. S.E. Captain Wehb*s 
memoir comprises the latitude, longitude, 
and elevation of about one hundred and 
thirty places. The itidu.stry and talent 
displayed by this distinguished otficer are 
likely to contribute largely to the stock of 
scientific research. 

A work entitled Researches in America, 
dedicated to the Society and presented b/ 
the author, was communicated by the 
secretary.^ We hope for another oppoi- 
tunity of 'noticing the curious subjects 
which are dicussed in this publicatiotiV 

A letter was read from Professor Oer« 
8 ted, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen, presenting the transactions 
of the society and a set of geographical 
charts of Denmark. The communication 
was made by Dr. Walligb. Professor 
Oersted requests that a literary corres- 
pondence may be opened between the two 
societies. 

The researches of the learned in Den- 
mark have fur sonic time turned towards 
the Asiatic origin of the languages of the 
north. One of them has made a detailed 
comparison between the ancient language 
of Scandinavia and other European lan- 
guages, ancient as well as modern. This 
comparison shews a striking resemblance 
between :he old Scandinavian language 
.and the Greek, in its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance wbich has been 
already traced between the northern lan- 
guages and the Persian, has been proved 
Ijy one of the Danish Savans. It was re- 
solved that the thanks of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and a set of their Researches, he for- 
warded to the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen. 

A letter was also read from the Secre- 
tary to a Literary Society established at 
Prince of Wales* Island^ reque.sting a oor- 
respondeiice with the Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that a copy of the Re- 
searches be presented to the Literary In- 
stitution at Prince of Wales* Island. 

* Lieutenant Boileaii, commanding the 
Nepal escort, has presented to the So- 
ciety a number of Hindu idols, and other 
articles, chiefly constructed of brass, which 
he had collected during his residence in 
the v^ley of Nepal. 

Ueotenant R. Taylor, of the Bombay 
estsAilikbinent, has forwarded to the So- 
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ciety a stone sarcophagus dug out of the 
foundation of some ancient ruins witliiu 
eight miles of Bushire. It contained, 
when discovered, the disjointed bones of 
a human skeleton, which had perfectly re- 
tained their shape, till a short time after 
their exposure to the atmosphere, by the 
removal of the lid, which was fastened 
by metallic pegs. The lid is an entire 
slab of a micaceous mineral, and the 
vessel is of calcareous sandstone. It is 
the second of the kind that has been dis- 
covered, and differs both In form and ma- 
terial from the coffins generally found, 
which arc qf an oblong figure with obtuse 
extremitiesV and coinpo.sed of baked clay. 
They are found at the depth of one fathom 
from the surface of the earth. 

That however which is now presented 
to the society, was discovered encom- 
passed by solid masonry, in which just 
sufficient space had been left, at the depth 
of three fathoms, to contain the sar- 
cophagus ; and as greater care and more 
durable materials had been used in this 
mode of burial, it would lead to the con- 
clusion of its having contained the re- 
mains of some individual more than com- 
monly distinguisiied among his cutem- 
porarics. Lieut. Taylor further observes, 
that the ruins from which the collIn was 
taken have afforded the materials of 
which the modern town of Bushire has 
been constructed, consisting chiefly of 
stones of tweiity-fonr inches in length 
by eight in thickness, composed of lime 
and sand, in hard blocks, and partly of 
a mineral formed of minute shells aud 
particles of sile.x, imbedded in a tough 
base of carbonate of lime, 'riie hon. 
Captain Maude, of his Majesty’s ship 
Favorite, has ciiarge of tin’s proposed 
addition to the museum of the society. 
The same officer has also charge of three 
models of boats used by tlm natives of 
the Persiaii gulph, two of them for the 
transport of merchandi/e on the open 
sea, and the third as fisliitig hbfitM and 
cc»asters. The former arc called. Dow 
mid Bated, and the latter Bygarah. 
These models arc trausmilied by Sir W. 
Bruce, the British resident at Bushire. 

The right honorable the President com- 
municated an account of the Hindoo ruins 
of Prambaiiati, situated about ten miles 
/rom Gugyacarta and thirty ftom Sura- 
carta, on the island of Java, written by 
Mr. Crawford. I'he temples of wbich 
the remains arc minutely described, are 
not considered to be of very remote an- 
tiquity. They are built of a hard, dark 
and heavy species of basalt, which is said 
to be, by Dr. Horsfield, the chief com* 
ponent part of the mountains of Java. 
No mortar appears to have been used in 
the construction of these temples, the 
stones being fastened to eaefti otha* by 
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grooves. 7’liey seem to have been de- 
dicated to the worship of Budd'ha. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion that the buildings 
of Prambaimu are not the woi'k of na- 
tives of the country, but of foreigners. 
Hinduism, or at least the doctrines of 
Budd'lia, he calculates, flourished in Java 
for a period of about five hundred years, 
when the emigrations from India ceasing^ 
or becoming less frequent, the Javanese 
were left to themselves, and the monuments 
erected from that time until the utter 
overthrow of Hinduism, a period of 
more than a century, evince tlie rude 
state of the arts among them, and seem 
to shew that they were incapable of con- 
structing the ediflees in question witiiout 
fbrcigii aid. A strong argument in favor 
of the. conclusion is tliat during the 
lapse of three hundred and thirty-eight 
years, since Miihaiuiiiadanisin has been the 
prevailing faitli, they liave not construct- 
ed a' siugle building that can be compared 
with tlie rudest of the Hindu temples. 
The nicinoir is exceedingly curious and 
interesting, and reflects the highest credit 
on the industry and ability of Mr. Craw- 
ford. 


On Tuesday morning the Gth May last, 
at 9 o’clock, a meeting of the subscribers 
to a new institution to be called the Cal- 
cutta School Hook Society, was held at 
the college, when sevenil ])rellniiiiary 
rules and resolutions were ladopted, and 
ordered Yo be published at an early pe- 
riodj for general information. 


Kogister of the Tlierinometer at the Co- 
lombo Library. 
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Proposals are announced at Calcutta for 
jPflJrtwiiDg by subscription, in one volume 


quarto, the celebrated Persian Diction- 
ary, entitled Burhan-i Kateh. 

The following account of this excellent 
work and of the objects of the present 
edition, are given in the Appendix to the 
Discourse of the Honorable the Acting 
Visitor of.the College of Fort William, at 
the Public Diputatious held in July, 1815. 

Burhan-i-Katch, the most copious and 
comprehensive Dictionary of the Persian 
language now extant. 

“ The author of this valuable work 
styles himself in the commeiiccincnt of 
bis Preface, Muhammad Husain ibui 
Khaluaf ut Tabri/i, with the additional 
poetical title of Biirbaii. He lias con- 
centrated within the pages of his lexicon, 
the whole of the sterling iiiiittcr contained 
in the Furhungi Juhaiigiri ; the Mujhaul 
Furs of Sururi, and the Surmuc Sulae- 
matii, together with descriptions of the 
most useful articles of the Materia Medica 
as given in the Suhah iil Adwiyali of 
Husain ul Ansari ; the whole of which 
arc arranged in an alphabetical succession, 
according to the plan of European dic- 
tionaries. In order to comprize within a 
moderate hulk such a iiuracroiis collection 
of words purely Persian, together with 
many Greek, Syriac, and 1 urkish terms, 
and an extensive variety of metaphorical 
siguifleations compounded ol Arabic and 
Persian words, he has wliolly abstained 
from the exhibition of poetical authorities 
in support of his dcflliitious and explana- 
tory meanings, as pi'catised by the author 
of the Juhaiigiri and others. 'Flie value 
of the work in manuscript will be consi- 
derably enhanced by the labours and exer- 
tions of the Editor of this tirst printed 
edition, in a careful inspect ion and, revi- 
sion of the text, a collalion of various 
copies, ami the ablest assistance of expe- 
rienced Native scholars. The topographi- 
cal depai tinciit has been equally the sub- 
ject of care and attention, — an excellent 
font of types of the Nuskh or Arabic cha- 
racter, recently iinporteil from Europe, has 
been used for the impression, which, con- 
nected witli a general observation of the 
means most likely to ensure its beauty and 
accuracy, afford every reasonable hope of 
a correct and elegant edition of the best 
manuscript Dictionary of the Persian lan- 
guage yet presented to the Oriental world. 
By Captain Thomas Roebuck, Acting Se- 
cretary and Examiner in the College of 
Fort William." 

The manuscript has been carefully col- 
lated with twelve copies by four learned 
Natives and ultimately revised by the 
Editor himself, who has been careful to 
preserve the text of the Author without 
any diaiige ; occasional Persian notes, 
however, have been added by the Editor 
to illustrate obscurities or to correct errors 
in the text. It may not be improper to 
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observe that the Burhani Katch is rather 
a scarce Dictionary, and that a good copy 
in manuscript can seldom be had for- a 
less sum than 150 rupees, and even the 
best copy will be found to contain many 
errors of the transscriber. 

Tlie Bombay Courier announces an in- 
tended translation of the Ilija Ganita by 
Dr. Taylor, who lately produced a version 
of the Lilavati. It will be made from the 
Sanskrita original, and will he followed 
by a version of the Surya Siddhania, with 
a comment and notes by the translator, 
containing the most reinarkubic passages 
of the Siddhanta Siromani and other as- 
tronomical works of the Hindus. 

Much satisfaction having been express- 
ed at our Analysis of former uiimhers of 
the Pamphleteer, we feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with u summary 
view of the contents of No. XX, wrhieh 
was published on the 1st October. — 1. 
The first article in the number before us, 
is an original pamphlet by Mr. Jeremy 
Benthain, in defence of economy in the 
public expenditure against the Right 
Hon. George Rose, whose observations 
in support of places, pensions, and sine- 
cures, undergo a rigid examination, not 
more interesting from the nature of the 
subject than from the author’s peculiar 
style and mode of treating it. — 2. The 
second pamphlet is a repubiication of 
l.»ord Somers’s Defeiicc of the Constitu- 
tion, against the Advocates of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, in 
which the noble author feelingly depre- 
catcsjhe attempts of the Reformers under 
pretence of restoring the Constiiulioii to 
its original purity, to introduce anar- 
chical and levelling principles by the a.s- 
siimption of an universal right to politi- 
cal equality. — !1. The third is a letter 
from the Rev. George Glover to T. AV. 
Coke, Esq. of Holkhain, containing Ob- 
servations on the present State of Pauper- 
ism ill England ; chiefly as it aneet.-?: the 
morals and character of the lahouririg 
poor, in W’hieh is well described the ten- 
deucy of the prevailing mode of admi- 
nistering the parish poor-laws, to weaken 
those feelings of independence and self 
respect, which have hitherto operated ns 
the springs of active and moral exertion 
in the labouring .classes, — and a master- 
ly sketch is given of the growth of pau- 
perism at an equal rate with the in- 
crease of taxation, from which it is in- 
ferred that a diminution of our public 
burthens is the only remedy for our 
distresses. — 4. Mr. Jacob’s Inquiry into 
the Causes of Agricultural Distress, is the 
fourth Pamphlet in the present number, 
and leads (after touching on several of 
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the causes which have been assigned, 
but which appear totally inadequate to 
the production of such an aggravated 
evil) to the conclusion, as in the pre- 
ceding letter, that the true cause of the 
general distress is, the enormous bur- 
then of taxation, and .suggests that as 
some relief from its pressure is neces- 
sary, a reduction of the duties on arti- 
cles of the flrst iiec(\ssi(|(, as malt, salt, 
soap, candles, and leather, would be more 
beiiefleial, because more generally felt 
than the property- tax. — 5. Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the Means of Arresting the 
Progress of National Calamity, follows, 
who ditlers widely from the two last- 
mentioned writers, attributing the de- 
pression of agriculture, and, through it, 
of maniifiicturcs and coinmeFce, to the 
scarcity of money, from a defective cir- 
cutation, and proposing suitable remedies 
for the rensideratioii of parliament. — (>. 
Weaic next presented with Dr. Maclean's 
Suggestions for the Mitigation and Pre- 
vention of Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diseases, — liaviiig for their object the 
abolition of quarantines, la/arettos, and 
plague police establishments, which he 
contends, arc absurd, iiietneicnt for their 
object, liighly prejudicial to commerce, 
and an usele.ss and pernicious expense. 
—7. The Copy of the lli'port of the Com- 
mittee of the llonse of Commons, upon 
the Petitions again.st the Hmploymcnt of 
Climbing Roys in Chimney Sweeping, 
will be read with interest by cvxTy friend 
of the hiuiian species. — 8. Sir Eger- 
tyn Rrydge.s’ Reasons fora farther Amend- 
ment of the Copyright Act, arc an in- 
teresting Vindication of the Rights of 
Authors. — 9. In a Paper on the Means 
of reducing the Poor Rates, and of af- 
fording eirectual and permanent Relief to 
the lahoiiriiig Classes, the Policy of a 
liberal system of Colonization is ably 
enforced by Major Torrens. — 10. The la.st 
Paper in the present number is an Ana- 
lysis of Mr. Ricardo’s Pamphlet on the 
Depreciation of Rank Notes, by Dr. 
Crombic, who <lisplays much ingenuity 
and talent in treating a difficult and in- 
tricate subject. 

Erratum, — reader is requested to 
substitute f^'^elleius Paterculus for Vale- 
rius Paterculus in page 517 of this uum- 
bcr. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

A History of Europe from the Treaty 
of Amieris in 1802 to the Pacifleation of 
Paris in 1815. By Charles Coote, LL. D. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1 2s. boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s 
late Ship AlcCste to the Yellow Sea, 
adong the Coast of Corea, and through 
4 K 2 
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Sts numerous hitherto undiscovered Is- 
lands, to the Island of Lewchew ; with 
an Account of her Shipwreck in the Straits 
of Caspar. By JobtiM‘Leod, Surgeon of 
the Alceste, in 6vo. with a Portrait of 
Capt. Maxwell, and four coloured engrav- 
iogs, price 12a. boards. 

^tspolya : a Chrismas Tale, in two parts. 
The prelude entitled liie Usurper's 
Fortune,*’ and the sequel, “ The Usur- 
per’s Fate.” By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

1 vol. 8ro. price 5s. 6d. stitched. 

An History of Muhanimedanism, com- 
prising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, succinct Accounts of the 
Empires founded by the Muhainmedan 
Anns ; and a View of the Theology, Mo- 
rality, and Usages, the Laws, Literature, 
and Sciences of the Mnselinaus. By 
diaries Mills, Esq. Second edition, revis- 
ed and augmented. 

Shakespeare and his Times : including 
the Biography of the Poet ; Criticisms on 
his Genius and Writings ; a new Chrono- 
logy of his Plays ; a Disquisition on the 
object of his Sonnets ; and a History of 
the Manners, Customs and Amusements, 
Superstitions, Poetry, and elegant Lite- 
rature of his Age. By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. Author of “ Literary Hours,” and 
of “ Essays on Periodical Literature.” 
In 2 vols. 410. price ^5. 5s. boards. 

The Mathematical Questions proposed 
fu the Ladies Diary and their Original 
Answers, together with some new solu- 
tions from its comineticement in 1704 to 
ISIO, By Thomas Leybourii of the Royal 
Military College. In 4 vols. price £4 
boards. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
ablefly drawn from his private Correspond- 
ence and Family Docuinents, preserved at 
Blenheim, as well as from other authen- 
tic resources never before published. By 
William Coxc, Archdeacon of Wilts, with 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, Qeiietilogical 
Tables, emblazoned with Coats of Arms, 
and foe similes of the hand-writing of the 
most illustrious Persons. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key. From the Manuscript Journals of 
Modern Travellers in those Countries. 
Edited by Robert Walpole, A. M. in 1 vol. 
4to. illustrated with plates. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Miss Aikiii. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Mrs, 
Hamilton. 
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Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the 
late Dr. Leyden. - 

A Narrative of Discoveries in Aflia^ by 
Mr. Burkhart. 

Oriental fTorks imported by Blacky Kings^ 
bury, Parbury, and Allen* 

Sanskrita, 

Manu Dharma S^stra, or the Institutes 
of Manu. 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 

Amara Kosa, Trikaiida Sesha, Hara- 
vali and Mediiii Kosa, Four Vocabula- 
ries. 8vo. £2, 2a, 

Vira Mitrodaya. 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 
D5ya Bhaga,.a Law Tract, 4to. £1, Is. 
Panini Sutra Vritti. Grammatical. 
Aphorisms, 2 vols. 8vo. £4, 4s. 

Kir&t Arjunlya, a Poem. 4to. £2, 2s. 
Mitkksharti Dharma Sastra, £2. 2b. 
Amara Sataka; Ghata Karparain, a 
Poem. 8vo. 12s. 

Nalodaya, a Poem. 8vo. 12s. 
Siddhanta Kaumudi, a Grammar. £2. 
12s. 6d. 

Gita Govinda, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 
Bhagavad Gita, a Poem. 8vo. 6b. 
Magha Kai’ya, a Poem. 8vo. £l.Ss. 
Durg^i Mahktmyam, a Poem. Bvo. 

Hindi. 

Sat Sai. 8vo. 7s. 

Anekurtha Manjari. 8vp. 7s. 
Pancliridhyrtl. Hvo. 7s.‘ 

Rasa H5jah and Mala. 8ro; 7s. 
Araisb i Muiilil. 4to. £2. 12s. 6d. 
Sihr ool Buyan. 4to. £\. 5s. 

Muzliubi Isbz, the Gooli Biikawulee in 
the Oordoo Dialect, by T. Roebuck. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £'6. 3s. • 

The Hindce Story Teller, vol. 2, 15s. 
BarahM5,s!i, a Poem. Bvo. 10s. 
Buetal Pucheesee, 4to. £\. 11s. 6d. 
Siiighasun Duttccsee, 4to. £\. 5s. 
Tulasid^a Ramayuna, a Poem. 73. 

Persian and Arah*c. 

Dustoor-i-Ishk, a Persian Poem. 8vo. 
12s. 

Klioolasut ool Hisab, Arithmetic and 
Geometry. Bvo. £\. 10s. 

Travels of Mirza Abu Taicb. Royal 8vo. 
£l.5s. 

Gooli Maghfirut, or History of Martyrs. 
£l. 10s. 

Majmu^ Shamsi. Astronomy; 8vo. 6s. 
Gladwin’s Persian and Hindoostanee 
Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. £^. 3s. 

Treatise on the Permutation of Arabic 
Iftters by B. Tytler. Sfo. 8s. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE 


CALCUTTA. 

Since onr last Journal no news of im- 
portance has arrived from India which 
throws <iny additioiiid information on the 
state of affairs in the Deckan. We refer 
our readers to the perusal of a large mass 
of interesting intelligence from India, 
which wc have been enabled to lay before 
them this month, as well as to the 
London Gazette, which contains the dis- 
patches from the supreme government to 
the secret committee detailing the particu- 
lars of the affairs with the Pindaris, the 
substance of which was given in oiir 
number for hist iiionth. With our packet 
of newspapers we have also received a 
private letter of so late a date as July 
last ; we are persuaded it will be read 
with interest, and accordingly give it 
the fh*st place in our Asiatic Intelligence. 
Wo take this opportunity to advise our 
readers, that while wc feel a particular 
obligation towards those correspondents, 
both ill India and Europe, who have favor- 
ed, or may hereafter favor us with private 
Information, that we can insert none 
which docs not bear marks of authen- 
ticity ; nor as being the mere vehicle of 
such information, are we to be supposed as 
either favoring, adopting, or rejecting 
any individual opinion in which private 
correspondence may indulge. We also 
are enabled to give some further and inte- 
resting particulars of the fall ofHuttrass. 


EiVtract of a private Letter^ dated 
2d July, 1817. 

The fortresses which the Peishwa in the 
moment of alarm promised should be de- 
livered up to the British authority arc still 
in the possession of the Malirdttas. The 
Peishwa, as head of the Malirat ta states and 
possessing peculiar authority over those 
fortresses, might honestly promise what 
he may now have no power to enforce, for 
it is notorious to all the Mahratta chiefs 
that this promise or treaty was made while 
his person was under confinement, and his 
orders thus issued would probably have 
little W’eight with the Killidars of those 
forts, some of which are almost imprcgiia- 
bie ; wc therefore anxiously look for in- 
formation of those important pledges of 
tranquillity being peaceably given up to 
the British ; while they remain with the 
Mahrattas the storm may be hushed, but it 
cannot be considered as having passed 
away. Trimbukjec was also still at large 
pOMessed both of the means and disposi- 
tion to stir up the still glowing embers of 
animosity which have long b^n ready to 
break out amon|| the Mahratta states. 


Tlie daring and vindictive character of this 
man will doubtless prompt him not merely 
to provide for his escape, but also to in- 
oreasc his followers, and with the addi- 
tion of the force under his n?pliew Goda- 
jee Row, he may in no little time hecoine 
a formidable obst.icic to the realization of 
the prospici of a periiianviit repose to that 
part of India. I le is !i(»vvcver closely pur- 
sued, and t!ie wise and decisive steps of 
the resident at the court of I’oonali, if 
seconded by Governor Elliot, will, it is 
to be hoped, have a lasting and salu- 
tary effect ; this state of things added to 
the possession of the fortresst‘s would 
quell all upprelieiision of a INlahratCa 
war. The well apftoiiitcd army ready 
to be brought into the field by the Bri- 
tish govcriinients, the many and effec- 
tual checks wlijch the Ihndaris have 
met whenever they have opposed them- 
selves to <>ui* forces, and the ever distract- 
ed and clashing cruiiicils of the native 
leuflers, are eirciiiiistances which arc suffi- 
cient of themselves to induce us to wait in 
a confident hope of a generui peace being 
still prcsorvc<l. 

Sir John Malcolm has arrived at Calcut- 
ta, and is much wiili the governor-general. 
It Is confubaitly reported, here that Sir 
Thomas Hislop has sent the greater part 
of the army into cantonments again, but it 
is supposed that on Sir Jolin's return to his 
duty more aettive arraiigeineiits will be 
adopted ; it is certain we niu.st be on the 
alert till we get possession of the Peishwa's 
forts, and 'rriiiihiikjcc meets his due. 
Our army, though well appointed, is not 
too numerous, and is now in particular 
want of lOuropcan ollicers. I hope the 
economizing spirit at home will not en- 
tirely shut the eyes of our honorable 
masters to the necessity there is for send- 
ing out more cadets. What with the pre- 
sent unsettled state of the dominions 
of the Ni/ani, the Bcra Raja and 
the Peishwa, and the constant alarms of 
the Pindaris, our battalions are ha- 
rassed to death, most of them w'idely 
spread, and couinianded hy subalterns of 
three or four years standing. The late 
political arrangements at Pooiiali will ne- 
cessarily increase our territory, and the 
subsidiary force can hardly be sufficient 
there. Dyaram has stiil successfully 
eluded all pursuit ; he is belicveVl still 
to be ill the Doab, or in Jeyiiore: 
he has his two sous with him, and 
some horsemen. Poor Horsford sur- 
vived but a few days the storhiing of 
Hattrass ; he died of an ossification of the 
heart. Tliephates in the Bussorah Gulph 
are growing very formidable and can only 
be kept in check by the assistance of 
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lai^ger vessels than those which com- 
lH)8e the Company's marine. Tiie inter- 
ruption to our trade in that quarter is a 
serious evil and threatens worse conse- 
quences than our governments seem to ap- 
prehend ; the pi rites are certain of aid from 
the chiefs ou ilie coast. The private trade 
I hear is doing but poorly every where. 

Lord Moira work.s hard night and day, 
but his health is siip|)orted wonderfully 
through this .'inxious time. Governor 
Elliot's health is much the same, he has 
nyever been very strong since his arrival 
at Madras. I have heard nothing hy the 
way of Bombay for some time. Adieu ! 

We arc favored with the following 
private letters, wliicli considerably illus- 
trate the accounts of the siege of Hattrass. 

Camp before Hattrass , March 2d, 
1817.— I yesterday, while on duty in the 
trenches, received a letter, from which 1 
learn that the news of our camp will be 
acceptable to you ; 1 therefore sit down to 
let you know our situation at present, 
though as yet nothing of great conse- 
quence has taken place against the fort. 
You will iiave heard all the particular.s of 
our operations against the Kuttra (town 
of Hattrass), and how fortunate it was 
for us that. Dyaram's folks thought proper 
to evacuate it. The K ultra is a large 
town, has many pucka houses in it, and 
is said to con tain a vast deal of wealth ; 
the prize agents have laid their hands on 
quaiiliries of merchandize, bales of silks, 
velvets, shawls, &c. &c. hut as yet have 
not fallen in with what we arc all most 
anxious to see, the hard cash ; at the same 
time we are told, th(‘re are several lacks 
buried in the ]i1ace. I lad the enemy chosen 
to defend it, I think we should have lost 
a great iiumher of lives in the storm ; and 
at the same time have stood a good cliancc 
of failing. We breached the right and left 
bastions ; there is a sort of glacis which 
covers them so effectually, that nothing 
but the parapet wall could be seen and 
fired at ; after it Wiis knocked down both 
breaches appeared ])ractical)le from our 
batteries, and 1 believe a storm would 
have taken place on the 2'hl, if we had 
had a little more day-light, for the troops 
were all drawn out, the storming and 
covering parties told off, and iurtiially 
moving off' the parade when connterinniid- 
ed. Next morning, after the place was 
evacuated, 1 went clown to take a look at 
the breaches, which appeared so sinootlk 
from our battery, and to my surprise 
found the right one totally impracticable, 
hardly a basket full of earth having fallen 
into the ditch ; the left one was better, 
we might Itave got over it, but witli con- 
aiderable difficulty, and not at nil if reso- 
lutely defended. We had been led to ima- 
gine that the ditch was trifling, a party 
of pioneers were to have preceded the 


columns with fascines and sandbags to fill 
it up ; it measures twenty -four feet deep, 
and from tliirty to forty wide ; it slopes 
downwards on both sides, consequently is 
much narrower at bottom than top. The 
Kuttra facing the fort forms our first pa- 
rallel iigainst it, a capital trench is car- 
ried out to the right, and reaches to with- 
in a hundred yards of the ditch ; the end 
of it is enfiladed in a small degree by one 
or two of the b.'istions of the fort, but the 
pcopleDyaram has,are such infamous shots, 
tliat not a man has fallen, either in dig- 
ging them, or being stationed on duty. 
1 was sent out from the trenches witli a 
few sepoys last night, as a sort of advan- 
ced covering party ; while the men were 
employed digging,* and lay down on the 
ground within sixty yards of the ditch for 
about an hour and a half, they must have 
seen us very plainly, for it was moon- 
light, and though they kept up a hot snip- 
ing fire, all that time nut a man was 
touchecl ; from the sound of the balls, 1 
should think they went about twenty 
yards over our heads. From this you may 
conceive what a set of bunglers tliey are 
at the riatchlQck. I'lie wlndc of the bat- 
teries were completed last night, and have 
opened this morning ; such a number of 
mortars were never, I fancy, brought into 
play in this country hefotre ; we had .also 
a breaching battery of six guns iu the right 
trench ; the other breaching hatteiies are 
oil the iMinparts ami hastionS of the Kiit- 
tra, at present, but 1 lirar the principal 
one of four twonty-foiir, and four eighteen 
pounders is tube inoveiout, and erected 
oil the road leading from it to the fort, on 
a line with the two mortar batteries. 
The distance from the walls of the Kitftra 
to tlie fort is seven hundred and ten 
yards, a fine distance for brencliing. The 
inner fort or palace as it is called, is situ- 
ated on a rising ground, and most com- 
pletely eominands the whole of the works ; 
it is full of pucka houses inhabited by 
Dyaram and his family, for I hear they are 
still with him. The shells will play the 
dcucc ill this place. It is very generally 
believed in eaiiip that there are not more 
than from five to six hundred fighting 
men in the fort, and I dare say it is the 
case, for we see very few on the works. 
I think a little of Sir David Ochterlony's 
management while the iiegociations were 
going on would have gained the. place; 
Dyaram was very irresolute, and no doubt 
would have surrendered the foft if our 
head folks had not shown too much anx- 
iety to get it from him ; this 1 fancy gave 
him an idea that we were doubtflil whe- 
ther we were able to take it from him by 
force ; if they had kicked his Oiwan out 
when he first discovered them, it ie odds 
but Dyaram would have knuckled down* 
1 was relieved from trench duty this mor- 
ning, and am now on duty again over one 
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of the gates of the Kuttra to prevent peo* 
pie from passing out with plunder j but 
one might as well attempt to stop the 
sun ; the camp followers get into the 
place, heaven knows liow, and abso- 
lutely charge the sentries in bodies to get 
out again, gravely loaded with odds and 
ends. 

Since writing the Jibove, 1 have been 
down to the end of the rampart (I 
dare not go farther,) to see how mat- 
ters are coining on— -they are firing 
from all sides, shells, shot and rock- 
ets, the choppers in the fort are all in a 
blaze ; in short if I had an enemy in the 
world, I could not wish him in a worse 
place than in the fort of Hattrass^it 
brings me in mind of Commodore Truh- 
niou*s battle, round, double headed and 
chain shot, yard-arm and yard aim, and 
plying them with stinkpots ; he says he 
did for seven glasses. VV— came round 
to the camp to see Dyarani come out of 
his fdrt to General Marshall, who had 
gone down to meet and receive him with 
due respect ; however he, besides many 
others, as well as General Marshall, were 
disappointed ; for Dynram after keeping 
them waiting two or three hours in the 
rain would not come. Not only that, but 
he had not even the civility to send word 
to them, nor to wait, for him ; however 
the General will pay him off 1 fancy in 
the end. 

Camp, Hat trass, March 'M, 1B17. 

Yesterday I gave you a long account of 
our operations, but at that time liad no 
idea that I should so soon have occasion 
to write again. I am happy to say tliat 
the fort is now in our possession. Dya- 
ram with a few chosen followers left it 
about twelve o’clock last night, and our 
troops from the trenches about half an 
hour after marched into the place?, and 
made about GoO men prl.som?rs. I ac- 
quainted yon that our mortar batteries 
were playing; they continued to throw 
shells as quick as tliey could all day ; 
about ten minutes before sunset one of 
the ten inch ones w^nt right through the 
pucka roof of Dyarain’s magazine, which 
immediately blew up witli the most 
dreadful explosion you can conceive. 1 
happened to be in the rocket battery at 
the time, looking at the fort to observe 
how the shells went ; at first it appeared 
to me as if thc wliole of the interior of 
the place was raised up bodily; 1 then 
saw the flasli which was instantly follow- 
ed by the loudest report I ever heard in 
my life ; in a few seconds the whole of 
the fort was hid from our sight by the 
volume of earth and stones which had 
been carried into the air. I looked anx- 
iously for it to clear away, expecting to 
see tTO place reduced to a heap of ruins, 
but to 0y astonl/duiient found the bas- 


tions and ramparts still stood their 
ground ; the earth and dust was raised 
to an immense height, and presented oue 
of the finest sights that can be conceived ; 
it spread and rolled along in the air to a 
considerable distance, before it finally 
dispersed and fell to the ground. On 
the whole it was a most awful sight. 
Dyanuii it seems for two or three days 
back had been wavcriiiff whether to make 
his escape or stand it out : this, I fancy, 
decided the business, for about midnight, 
without saying a word to his garrisofi, 
he, attended by about one hundred and 
fifty men, left the fort, and went olf in 
the direction of General Brown's camp. 
When near it he fell in with a party of 
the 8th dragoons, who instantly charged 
him ; they repeated the f?lia‘rgc two or 
three times, and found their swords made 
no impr(?s$ion on the enemy ; the fact 
was, that Dyaram and his men were cased 
in armour under their clothes. In this 
afiair one dragoon was killed. Captain 
Cortlandt and five more wounded, before 
the alarm was given, and the rest of the 
dragoons on liorseliack. Dyaram and his 
pmty had slipped tlirough them, and 
being well mounted, went clear off. 
By this lime two or three other parties 
had taken to their horses, and were try- 
ing to escape from the fort ; tlie dragoons 
and some of the irregulars fell in with 
them, and 1 hear iiterally cut them to 
pieces. When our infantry moved out of 
the trenches to the fort to take posses- 
sion, tio resistance was made, excepting 
at one of the gates where xMajor Agnew, 
of the 11th, wished to get in; here a 
parly of the enemy was drawn up, and 
did not seem very willing to let him pass, 
though at the same time they did not fire, 
but had their matches lighicil ; tiie major, 
to settle the business, gave them a volley 
from his leading section, whieh killed 
twedve, anil drove the rest of them in. 
He followed close at their heels, but had 
no oecasion to fire again. I went in to 
look at the place tl.ls morning ; it is the 
strongest fort I have seen in India; the 
ditcli is exceedingly deep and wide. The 
shells seem to have made dreailful havoc ; 
deoil bodies of men and horses were lay- 
ing in all directions ; in short, what with 
them and the blowing up of the maga- 
zine, the houses and walls were torn to 
pieces, and exhibited a scene of perfect 
desolation. Wc were told that Dyaram 
had not above six hundred men in it when 
operations commenced, I mean against 
the fort, but it now appears he had 
twelve hundred of them. One troop of 
the 8th dragoons is still in pursuit of him. 
We are told that he made straight for 
Moorsaun, and that Bugwunt Sing would 
not admit him, in consequence of which 
he shaped his course to the Jumna. Some 
are of opinion that the dragoons will 
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overt^e bim before he reaches and 
crosses; however, I fear tlicy have no 
chance. It is generally supposed in camp 
that Moorsaun, and the other forts we 
are to reduce, will give in. I hope they 
nay, for treuch duty at this time of the 
year, is no trifle ; liowever, we have 
gome desperate warriors in camp, who 
wish they may hold out to the last ; these 
bloodthirsty feliovvs are pritictpally doc- 
tors, aidvs-de camp, and people who are 
lookers on. 

Force under the command of Major Gen, 
Marshall, before Hattraas, 

Horse Artillery , — Ist and 3d troops. 

Cavalry,- ^\\\ and 24th Light Dra- 
goons, 3d and 7 til Nat. Cavalry, 1st and 
2d Roliillah Cavalry, and the Rocket 
Corps. 

Infantry, — 14th and 87tU King’s Foot, 
2d Batt, 1st Reut., Ist Batt. 11th Regr., 
2d Batt. 12ih Regt., 2d RiUt. 15ih Regt., 
2d Batt. 2.')th Regt. and 1st Batt. 2fltli 
Regt. Nat. Infantry, and 2d Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105 Mortars and Guns, viz, 71 mor- 
tars and howitzers, and 34 battering 
guns (24 aud 18-poiuidcrs) ; exclusive of 
12-poundt‘rs for enfilading. 

Ar tiller ij, 7 coiinianies ; 6 companies 
of pioneers, and 1 company of miners. 

Major Anbury, commanding engineer ; 
nine engineer officers, assistants. 

Camp before Hatrass, *2%th Feb, 1817. 

My dear Father: — I have great plea- 
sure in informing you that the Rajah’s 
people abandoned the Gunge on the night 
of the 23d iiisiant, and it was taken pos- 
session of by us the next morning. About 
eight hundred of the enemy’s horse, in 
attempting to make their escape, were 
terribly cut up by a detachment under 
my command. I had thm; rissulus with 
me ; one of which was on piciiuet, ano- 
ther ill pursuit of a small party of horse- 
men, who had made their appearance a 
short lime before the last party, so I had 
only one rissulu left with me at the time 
the eight hundred horse were esdeavour- 
ing to make their escape. I had only 
uiiieteen men wounded, whilst the ene- 
my .were said to have lost, in killed and 
wounded, about one hundred and forty* 
inclosed i.s the order which was is- 
sued by Major General Marshall on the 
occasion. Some of the general’s harcar- 
rahs have brought inteUigence from the 
fort, from which it appears that the Ra- 
jah seems greatly alarmed, and is think- 
ing of ahandoulng the fort, and cutting 
bis way tbrdugh. We have left a side 
open, to entice bim to get out ; but in 
the event of lus making ^ attempt of 
. the kind, we are to cut :up every man 
that comes in our way. 


Camp before Hatrase, Mih February, 
1817.— The major-general returns his 
thanks to the cavalry for their alertness 
in turning out last night, aud only wishes 
that they had all had an opportunity of 
shewing the bravery wliicii Cornet and 
Adjutant Kirox* then evinced. The Ist 
Rohilla cavalry had the good fortune to 
be in the direction through which a large 
body of Dyaram’s horse were attempting 
to pass, and the major-general requests 
Captain Roberts will accept of his thanks, 
and convey to his men, and particularly 
to Cornet and Adjutant Knox (and the 
Rcssollali he commanded) the sense he 
entertains of this very spirited conduct. 

Our Lahore Ukbars are to the 17th of 
March. Bheea Ram Sing, whose great 
crime is the noiipaynieut of his reve- 
nue, had been put into confinement, 
and though he declared his utter inability 
to meet the demands of Ruiijeet Singh, 
he is still kept in durance. On condition 
of being released, he promised to give a 
handsome Nuzurani, but a cunning 
friend of the Maharajah observed, that 
Bheea Ram had jewels in his possession 
worth two lacs of rupees ! This was 
enough. Confinement might he salutary, 
and the same restrictions on his per- 
sonal liberty were conlinucd. The al- 
leged poverty of Siirfuraz Khan had no 
eflfect on the determination of Runjeet 
Singh. The whole province of Mooltaii 
seems devoted to plunder and devasta- 
tion. Ram Dyal, the sen of Moti Ram, 
aud Lain Bhowani Das, had written 
from Sirdarpore, about twenty kos to the 
northward of Mooltan, that to the ex- 
tent of forty miles roimd the capflal of 
that district there was nothing but deso- 
lation. Til ere were no traces of hus- 
bandry, the ryots had fled, and no grain 
could be procured except that which they 
had brought Iroiii their own country. 
Meal was twelve seers for a rupee. 

Notwiihstaiidiiig this lamentable state 
of things, Runjeet Sing continued un- 
moved, and insisted on the full payment 
of the arrears due from Surfuraz Khan. 
Information had been received that Bhola 
Singh had encamped on the boundaries of 
the Sik’h territories, but when the agents 
of Runjeet Singh requested him to repair 
to Lahore, that his wishes might be 
made known, he replied that he had no 
hostile intentions, that lie had moved to 
the cultivated spot where he then was, 
to allow his horses to graze and rest 
for a few inonths ! If, however, Runjeet 
Singh chose to attack him, he had no 
remedy but to fight. The cliief of Bu- 
hawlupore, nevertheless, continued to 
think him a thorn in bis side, and hftd 
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repeat^ hts deilre of aid from Lahore 
to expol tbe enemy. 

Dyaram, after having been denied an 
asylum at Bliurtpore, ded to tlie terii> 
tory of Jypore, where we underhand he 
now remains. It is said that he has 
joined the force commanded by Mahtab 
Khan. 

The effect produced by the lire of the 
mortars and rockets at Hattrass was very 
great. The Kuttmwiis several times on lire; 
and great numbers of the enemy were sup- 
posed to have fallen. .A pretty smart lire 
was returned from the fort ; but the ene- 
my's sliot, although very large weie ill 
directed, and did little if any damage. It 
was at first expected tliat a practicable 
bleach would be formed before evening ; 
and a storming party consisting of his 
Majesty’s 14th regiment, the 2d Grena- 
dier Battalion, and the 11th Native In- 
fantry, under Colonel Watson ; supported 
by his Majesty’s 87llk regiment, the 12th, 
15th, and a wing of the 2!)th Native In- 
fantry, was ordered to liold itself in rea- 
diness for fJic assault by three in the af- 
ternoon. Some doubts being however en- 
tertained regarding the practicability of 
the breaches, they were soon ordered 
back to their respective posts. I'he. fire 
from the batteries was kept up during the 
whole of Feb. 23d, and about five of the 
evening, the storming party was a second 
time marched down to the batteries. But 
ap}>rchensions being again entertained re- 
garding the accessibility of the breaches, 
they returned without making^ any at- 
tempt, and onlers were Issued to tiie ar- 
tillery to keep up a constant fire of shells 
during the night. The enemy unable to 
sustain the destructive effects of this fire, 
abandoned the Kuttru aaout three in tlic 
following morning, and endeavoured to 
escape into the fort. With the exception 
however of a few picked men, tlicy were 
refused admittance at the gates, and forc- 
ed to disperse in tlic surrounding coun- 
try. About fifty of tlicin were killed and 
one hundred taken prisoners by Capt.iin 
Roberts' irregular horse, whilst endea- 
vouring to elude the vigilance of our oiit- 
j>osts. 3oine of them must have foiiglit 
desperately, as about thirty of our horse- 
men were ^vonnded during the pursuit. 
The Kuttru was taken possession of about 
in . the morning. The breaches 
were^fo.und very difficult in consequence 

the.deptb and steepness of the dirche.<i. 
,4bout.f^birty .dea«l, and a hundred live 
titlfirses . vvrere found in the place, ’llic 
^idaushter could nothpve been great, as 
tlte.ga)ji 90 n .was screened by brick build- 
JWd grotes of trees. Our only.ca- 
.gnaWtes were an artUlery man and a pio- 
jnMaJk^gd, .add a , few natives wounded. 
jlKiMh JMxtberty.waaio^ in the. Kuttru, 
:idd 4 r&a:ageiits.appQidted to take charge 
AsiaHc Jhum ^ — Npt 24. 


of It. It is said that the place had during 
the preceding night been stript of tbO 
main part of its wealth by Dyarain. Our 
firing ceased during the 24th, in order to 
allow the approaches to be made from the 
Kuttru to the west face of the fort. TOc 
garrison during tlie whole of that day 
kept up a steady, but nearly harmless fire 
upon our portions. Souse of their shot 
are said to have gone beyond the line of 
encampment nearly two miles distant. 
Several thirty-two i>ouml siiot of beat 
iron, were picked up in our batteries. 
Our rocket brigade continued its opera- 
tions. The progress of liie carcases and 
shells through the .'lir is described as very 
.sublime, and their effect on falling, tre- 
mendous. No more Ilian twa hundred 
rockets were expended during the siege of 
the Kuttru ; aud yet so remarkable was 
their conflagrating power, tliat, as was 
afterwards learnt from the inhabitants, 
the place must hav-ebcen entirely consum- 
ed, had not the previous lieavy rain com- 
pletely soaked all tlie combustible materi- 
als contaiued in it. 

The fire from tlie fort was warmly kept 
up, but with little if any effect during 
the 25lh. By the afternoon of that day 
a battery for heavy guns, and two for 
mortars were finished, and soon began to 
fire upon the bastions of the fort. Previ- 
ously to the closing of the dawk of tlie 
26th, three of the cuemy's guns were dis- 
mounted, and the remainder almost si- 
lenced. Tiie elevation of lliese liad been 
so high, that they could not he brought 
to bi^ar on the bastions of tlic Kuttru. 
Meanwhile, the engineers were making 
their advmiccs to the crest of the ghicis, 
on which a breaching butici 7 would be 
erected. 

Accounts from Herat ’^mention that 
Mahomrd Khawii, Akaii Caliar, and the 
son of Ibruliini Khan, had surrounded 
the Fort of Mahmudabad, with five 
thousand horse, and several pieces of ord- 
nance. Tliey were, however, success- 
fully attacked by the son of Asbak Khan, 
who with three thousand hor.se, assisted 
by a body of twelve hundred infantry 
whicli sallied from the fort, gained a 
complete victory. Two thousand and 
five hundred men are stated to have been 
killed on the part of the vanquished. 
Mahomed Khan, after his defeat, had 
fied to the mountains : — and the Prince 
Furoze ud Dccu, had directed the joyful 
news to- be announced by all the cannon 
at Herat. The rejoicing was general, 
and the people greatly elated. A great 
number of pri-soners were takeii/ arid 
only seventy horsemen accompanied the 
fugitive chieftain. 

The Multan Ukhbars state, that on the 
20th of February, Sirferaz Khan was 
at Multan. Two persons wlio ’bad ar- 

Voi. IV. 4; L 
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Hv^ there on the behalf of Mr. Wm. 
Fraser^ to purchase caiuels, had been 
kindly received^ and sent forward to 
Liah and Bliagur» escorted by five horse* 
men. Sirferaz had sebt lo Runjeet 
Singh a hoondy for 60,000 rupees, with 
an assurance, that other 40,000 should 
be paid in twenty days. Intelligence had 
been receired hoin ‘Sinde Hyderabad, 
that Boy Beliar, bad applied to ** the 
British chiefs " for assistance in obtain- 
ing possession of the forts and countries 
of which he bad been treacherously dis- 
possessed ; — iind that he had stipulated 
to pay fourteen inks of rupees. It is ad- 
ded, that a Britisii force had forthwith 
captured the fort of Kutch Bhoje, where- 
upon the tort of Hyder surrendered, and 
several other forts followed the example : 
ail of which were delivered to Roy Behar. 
The fort of Kutch Bhoje is stated to 
have been occupied by a British detach- 
ment, whereupon the remainder of the 
force retired. This fort is described to 
be within ninety ross of the capital of 
Sinde. The chiefs of Sinde have recently 
constructed a fort in the mountains dis- 
tant about thirty coss from Hyderabad, 
at an expense of twenty laks of rupees ; 
which is represented to be itnpregnabic. 

llie Uklibars from Raolpundy reach to 
the 1 9th nil i mo. A caravan of mer- 
chants proceeding from Bhtigly to Duii- 
toor has been plundered by Madu 
Khaoi the son of Rajah Mahucl Ally 
Kbao, and a body of freebooters. 
Nund Singh and Rajah Shadmau Khan 
with a large force, proceeded to Bhur- 
waniiah, with an intent, as our news 
writer states, “ to murder Rajali Futteh 
Ali KhrXii.’* The latter was howiever 
prepared for their reception, and repel- 
ed tlie attack, with considerable slaughter. 
Nund Singh had thereupon retired to 
Raolpundy. 

It is stated in other ukhbars and letters 
from Delhi and Meerut, thatMoorsan was 
delivered up to General Marshall on tlie5tli 
April. We now learn, that it is fully us 
Strong and somewhat larger than Hattnihs. 
Its bastions were blown down ami the ditch 
filled up on the following day ; after which 
the army broke up, and inarched for its 
respective cantonments in separate de- 
tachments. I'he Agra and Mutra divisions 
bad already arrived. The Cawtipore di- 
vision, with the stores anti guns, was on 
itg way back, and would reach that sta- 
tion on the 24 th. Major General Marshall 
was on his return xo Cawnpore. Dyaram 
had not been caught ; nor had the place 
of his flight been ascertained. He is un- 
derstood, to have carried with him eight 
laks of rupees in gold : so that the 
lant army which reduced the fortress 
had lost all hopes of considerable 'prize 
money. The tremendous abode caused by 
die explosion of the magazine, is menti- 


oned In several letters from various mili- 
tary stations. At Agra it was both seen 
and felt. It was felt at Bareilly^ at Delhi, 
and distinctly even at Meerut, although 
distant a hundred and fifty miles. The 
unexpected and striking fall of this strong 
hold is said to have plunged all the neigh- 
bouring native principalities, not except- 
ing Bhurtpore, into the greatest amaze- 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example 
of Moorsan ; and in the wliole of the 
Dooab, there remained not a single place' 
inclined to dispute the sovereignty of our 
arms.-^2lom6c/p Courier, 

Bfscue of the Crew of the Union from 

the Island of Engano, Fort IFUliatn, 

23<f March 1816. 

The ship Good Hope returned from 
the Island of Engaiio on the 20th ult. 
and though the mission was not attended 
with all the success which, was so aux- 
•iously expected by every body here, it 
was by no means useless. 

The Good Hope had a very tedious 
passage from Sumatra to Eugano; she 
.sailed from Kat Island at noon, on the 
31st ultimo, and got sight of the Island 
only oil the 4th instant. The next day 
she got in close with the island, aud 
several canoes came out, but seemed 
afraid to approach the ship. At last one 
came so near, that some articles were 
displayed to the people in it, with the 
hope of inducing them to come on board ; 
this, however, did not succeed. The 
canoe still cuntiiined at a short distance, 
and a boat w'as lowered, in which Mr. 
Fred. Caiiang, the resident at Salooiuah, 
and the gentleman who had been apppinted 
by Mr. Siddoii.s to conduct the negocia- 
tioiis for the recovery of the captives, 
with one of the officers of the Good 
Hope, proceeded towards the caaoe 
which immediately turned and paddled 
for the land ; but the boat outrowed it, 
and on coming near enough a silk hand- 
kerchief was thrown overboard. A na- 
tive from the canoe jumped into the sea 
and took it, and offered a spVar in ex- 
change. 

A few other articles were subsequently 
exchanged for other sjiears, &c.— and a 
communicatioii being thus opened, the 
boat soon returned to the ship. Next 
day several canoes came off, but it was 
not without difficulty that the people 
were, at length, prevailed upon to en- 
ter the ship, when they were quite d»- 
lighted with the trifles they procured. 
By means of the three persons who had 
effected their escape, aiid who were sent, 
of course, with the mission to Engano, 
inquiries were , made for the unfortunate 
captives, and the natives were allowed 
to see some articles, which they would 
reoelys for their restoration. Tliey said, 
tha^ ihere were but few on thaesidrof 
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island, but that those should be 
brought oh board. Some trifliug pre- 
sents were mfule to them, and they de- 
parted well pleased. * Next day one man 
was brought olf, and the stipulated ran- 
som was immediately given. It was now 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, Uiat here 
the ill-hited Union had been wrecked, 
and also that none of the Europeans were 
on the side of the island where the Good 
Hope was still at anchor. In the course 
of a day or two, all of the crew, who 
were in that quarter, were safely lodged 
qn board ship, amounting to four or five. 
The natives gave directions for proceed- 
ing to that part of the island, where 
the greater number were to be found, 
and said they were not on good terms 
with tlreir countrymen there. The Good 
Hope now proceeded further onwards, 
circumnavigating the islanrl entirely, be- 
fore her return to Fort Marlbro*. If was 
on the S.E. coast of the island that the 
ship was brought to anchor, in the mouth 
of a fine bay ; and she was moved fur- 
ther in, after a friendly intercourse had 
been opened with the natives here. After 
a while, all Che rest of the people of the 
Union who survived were recovered in this 
quarter. Incessant inquiries were made 
for Captain Barker, and the officers of 
the ship, but without success. The crew 
had been separated (that is, all of the 
erew who had escaped from the wreck) 
into small parties, and knew notliing, or 
scarcely any thing, of each other's fate. 
One officer, as we had learnt from the 
thiee ’people who effected their escape 
from the island, had died previously to 
that jevent ; and by persisting in the en* 
quiry, as more of the unfortunates were 
recovered from day to day, it was at last 
ascertained that one of the officers had 
been speared while in the act of drinking 
some toddy by his master, though for 
what reason could not be discovered, 
'file European gunner was killed the dry 
he landed from tbe wreck, for resisting 
the natives, who were stripping him of 
his clothes. None of the people saved 
could give any account of the remaining 
officer (two have been accounted for, and 
it would appear there were only three 
officers), or of the captain's clerk. By 
dint of repeated inquiry for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he 
bad been ordered by his master to ascend 
a lofty cocoa-nut tree to bring down tod- 
dy, and that when he had got to tbe top 
of the tree he fell down, and was so se- 
riously injured as to be quite incapable of 
further work ; upon finding this to be tbe 
case, the brutal savage sewed him up in 
a ifiat, aud threw him into tbe woods, 
there to perish ; this was declai-ed to have 
happened only eight or ten days before the 
arrival of the Good Hope. One day the 
native who wae koowu to have been the 


master of Captain Barker came on board, 
and desired to be shewn what would be 
given to him if he delivered up his cap- 
tive : of course a rich present was eshi- 
hitea to him, altliough it was scarcely be- 
lieved by any of ihe party that poor Capt. 
B. was really .still in existence ; and this 
doubt was further increased, when seve- 
ral persons observed a m^ked expression 
of deep regret upou the countenance of 
the savage, when he saw what he might 
have procured for his prisoner if it had 
been in his power now to deliver him up. 
'' One of the Titidals saved spoke very 
favorably of the kind treatment he had 
received from his master, and when the 
latter came on board again he was re- 
warded on that account ; he .was also 
pressed to say if lie knew any thing of 
Captain Barker ; he declared he knew no 
more than has already been mentioned, 
but that be would go ashore, and would 
certainly bring Capt.. B. off to the ship, 
alive or dead. Accordingly this man did 
bring off the mangled remains of a body, 
which he and others asserted to be that 
of Captain Barker. It was examined by 
Mr. Surgeon Smith, who judged from its 
state that it had been lifeless about tne 
length of time mentioned to have elapsed 
since this unfortunate connnander had 
been cast into the woods. There not ap- 
pearing to be any reason to doubt the fact 
as asserted, tbe body was committed to 
tbe deep with the usual ceremonies. 

Thirty persons had now been given up 
to the iiiissioij (making, with the three 
who had escaped, a total of thirty -three 
saved from amongst all tho.se who were 
on board the Union), and as repeated 
offers of presents produced no more, 
while the natives themselves declared that 
there were no more on the island, and 
none of those rescued could contra- 
dict tlii.s a.ssertioii, the Good Hope sailed 
for Fort Marlbro' on the 18th instant, 
and arrived here safely on the 2oth. She 
has been prepared for her return to Ben- 
gal vid Padaiig, with the remainder of 
the detachment of the 20tli Ilcgt. Native 
Infantry, without the least delay, and 
she sails to-morrow. Time admits of but 
few additions. Capt. Napier has made 
an accurate chart of the island of Enga- 
no, which ought to be made public, for 
the safely of future navigators. The na- 
tives arc but little, if at all, removed 
from a state of savage nature. They are 
covetous of all kinds of old clothes, 
though neither males nor females wear 
any covering whatever. Their houses are 
raised from the ground, circular, and re- 
semble bee-liives. They have no rice, 
and did not like what was given to them. 
They ha\*e no firearms, but each man is 
armed with a dreadful spear and a knife ; 
and it is said they procure these knives 
from Javanese boats. It is reported, by 
4 L 2 
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tome of those saved* that Gapt. Barker 
pTpmlsed the Noque^h of oiie of these 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
board* and land him any where he (the 
Nc^ocdah) pleased, which was not 
nlira with. When one part of the island 
is at war with -anotlier, the women are 
still allowed to pass and repass without 
molestation. They are very foud of red 
cloth, of blue, white, and green beads, 
add of white cloth, but they .do not seem 
much to^care for coloured chintx, small 
si.2ed axes, or for knives that do not 
clasp ; they do not appear much to value 
bar iron, brass wire, or looking glasses, 
llicy eat hsh as they catch it, without 
cleaning or dressing. They arc treache- 
rous, for they made an atteinpt to cut off 
Otic of the ship's boats, which was going 
ashore injudicitiusly without an arniod 
guard, to carry breakfast to some gentle- 
men wlip were on tlie island ; on this oc- 
casion one or two lives were lost, and 
one man was severely wounded, all from 
the ship, and it was much feared that 
this would hare put an end to the nego- 
Ciations ; not a native, however, was iti- 
yured, and as they saw retaliation wiis 
not intended, tlicy re-opciied the inter- 
course. Time allows no more at pi'escnt.** 

On the night of the 3d of April, about 
Oleven o'clock, after a most violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, a very severe 
shock was felt on hoard His Majesty's sloop 
Lyra, lying at the New Anchorage, also a 
tremulous motion never before expe- 
rienced.— This was repeated a second and 
third time with iiicre<asing force ; and so 
great was the alarm occasioned, that the 
officers who were in bed, assembled on 
deck, and together with the men uiiaui- 
moudy attributed it to the cifeot of an 
earthquake. Terror was now visible on 
ev^y countenance. The time was accu- 
rately noted on the log board, and expec- 
tation sat anxiously waiting the result. 
When lo ! the awakened optics of the 
sentinel on the forecastle discovered the 
foremast rigging in a state of violent agi- 
tation, and while thunderbolts, earth- 
quakes, &c. still ran in his disordered 
ftihey, at length traced the source of the 
universal consternation, to be the motion 
produced on the shrouds by the capering 
ex^rtiions of a monkey ! — Calcutta. 

The unseasonable and tempestuous 
wdather, which has so long prevailed, did 
b6t bi'cak up until the end of last week. 
On^ the 21st March, one of the most 
vlotent thunder and hail storms expe- 
rlehcedfor several years bccuiTed. It was 
fbllowed by tori'^iW of rain, which have 
tApne great injury to the spring grain crop, 
and the new sowh^ indigo lands. We are 
sorry to tearh, tbift in'alinost every d!s- 
'Irict between jLMdhiana ‘and tho PresK 


deucy, the prospects of wliat is termed 
the Rubee harvest hav* been ruined by 
heavy fdlts of rain. By the same cause, 
the Mango blossom has been almoSt en* 
tirely destroyed ; and every native, rich 
and poor, looks blank at the apprelmnded 
want of a fruit, which is one of the few 
real delicacies supplied by bountiful na- 
ture in this paradise of the world. 

Regulations of the Fourth Calcutta 
Laudable Society. 

1, The object of this association I's to 
provide a Pnnd for the Insurance of Lives. 
This fund is. to be portioned into shares. 
And an individual may subscribe for a 
certain number of shares, either on his 
or her own life, dr on the life of any 
other iiiclivldual. la the former case, the 
general estate of the deceased, or such 
person or persons as he or she may by wiU 
or assigntnent may have appointed, shall 
bencdi in the event of a lapse ; in the 
latter, the person who may have subscrib- 
ed on the life of the dec<^sed, shall bene- 
fit to the extent of the ibares subscribed 
for ; unless, in eltiior c&se, SiicH stiafes 
be. specially declared at tlie time of sub- 
scription, to be for the benefit bf any 
other person or persoiUI, or be subse- 
quently made over acCotiting to the form 
hereafter prescribed, for tiie benefit of 
any other jiersoii or perSPns who shall be 
entitled to benefit in the event of a lapse, 
and no others. 

1. Ill the case of a peirson subscribing 
on the life of another, , the party sub- 
scribing, and not the paarty on wtiose life 
the subscription is made* .shall be consi- 
dered a member of the ^riety, iand*have 
a voice in the management bf its concerns. 
Copartners or other bodies of individuals 
may hold one or more sh.ires jointly on 
any given life, either for their own bene- 
fit or for that of others ; but, in such 
case, the parties uniting in, the subscrip- 
tion, shall not be entitled each to a sepa- 
rate voice in the concerns of the Society, 
but must vote collectively or by the depu- 
tation of one of their number on all mat- 
ters thereto relating. > 

3. The great principle of this Society, 
is the equal division of Its acciiinuTated 
funds among the parties entitled to bene- 
fit by the lapse of lives subscribed bu, ac- 
cording Xo the number of Shares which 
those parties may respectively hold. 

4. Thq Fourth Laudable Society com- 
menced on the ist .pf Jan. 1815, anislTikU 
close on the Slst of Pec. 1821, at mid- 
night, 

5. Not more, than tea shares espt be 
subscribed for on auyope life,, whether 
those shares be held by one or more iu- 
dividuUla. 

6. Persbns sliull be at IMh-tV to bsis- 
Bcribe jtor mif or Ottorfdr 





on their oWh llyeH dr otl the Ihres of 
others 5 4nd iii e^e of lapse, tie estate 
of the deceased, or the party for i;ehose 
aid^ntago the siibtoriptioii is cfdclared to 
be, or who may have become entitled to 
such advantage by will or assigntneht, 
shall be'tiefii by the fund in like fractional 
proportion. 

7. The following are the rates of sub- 
scription to be paid half-yearly 011 each 
siiare, half share, and quarter share, ac- 
cording to the ages of the parties, whose 
lives are subscribed on, at the time of 
their admission into the Society ; viz. 

On the Life of For a 

a Person from HTmle Share, HalfSharetOr.SIuiTe, 

the age nf Sa. Hs. Sa. Its. Sa. Rs. 


3 to 25 

- 

- 


100 


• 


50 




25 

25 to 30 

- 

. 


1 10 




55 




28 

30 to 35 

. 

. 


120 




60 




30 

35 to 40 

• 



140 




70 




35 

40 to 45 

- 



160 




80 




40 

45 to 50 

- 



UK) 




95 




4B 

50 to 55 




925 




113 




57 

55 to <S0 

. 



970 




135 




68 

00 to 65 

- 



350 




175 




88 

65 to 70 

- 



589 




291 




146 


8. All persons entering the Society be- 
tween the Isl of .Tariuary and the 30th of 
June ill the year 1815, shall pay on ad- 
inissihn, their full subscription in advance 
for that year, or for the remaining part 
thereof, computing the same from the 
date of their bCconnilg ihcmbers until the 
1st of January and Ist of July in each 
year, commencing with the 1st of Jali. 
1816. 

9. All persons who maybe admitted in- 
to the Society subscqueni to. the 30tli of 
June 1815, shall, in the hrst place, pay 
their proportion of ilu^curreiit half-yearly 
subscription, to he calculated agreeably to 
the above rule, from tlie 1st day of the 
month of their admission until the next 
following period of payment ; and, in the 
second place, shall pay a premium of ad- 
mission, tc be regulated according to the 
following scale ; viz. 

Fqr Admission during ) f A Premium equal to^S 
the 2d half of the isl > < per cenr. on one half 

year of the Society. ) (. year’s Subscription. 

During the 2ri year — — 50 per cent, on do. 

' — Sdytar— — 79 per cent, on do. 

— ' 4th vear — — 84 percent, on do. 

— 51 h year — — bo per cent, on dO. 
— — — — 6'h year — — 64 per cent, on do. 

7th year — SC pur cunt, on do. 

The European inhabitants of Calcutta 
bavie fi-equently of late years exjleiienred 
great danger to tlieir habitations uhd pro- 
perty from the continual fires which ne- 
dnmHly occur adidiig the crowded thatch- 
ed huts of the natives; various r^edles 
have been proposed, among othei-s we nb- 
(iipe tlie fdllowdiig obsci-vatfons cin/fhe 
Subject ^niinunicated to the editor of the 
Ckddutcft Monthly Journal. 

/.Mtiuay beasked then, what fuiiher te* 
medy ttn we^expect ? I beg leiwe to pfo- 
pbs^ iftr.. Editbr^ vfhibh 1 tliipift 


would have the desired effect, hi Is 16 ftii- 
pose a double, or eyed triple assMidteS 
upon every straw hut in prOportioBi lb ft 
tyled one. Natives would thtra be vgkr 
cautious how they build huts which 
not only be subject to kn angmcnM lc¥y, 
but of sUch materials, as to argue a vbr^ 
short duration, \vith the liability to a pg* 
riodical reconstruction. ^ 

As the owners of lands are geneii^ly the 
people called on for the assessment, tliey 
would be cautious, to what persons they 
fanned their ground for building, and 
would constrain them to build no other 
but tyled huts in order to obviate the ex- 
pense of a double ta:< falling upon them- 
selves, and the rent of ground is the 
same for one description of buildiitg as 
the other. 

It is astonishing to conceive the obsti- 
nacy of these people to old hahits, thotfgh 
never so (Ictriincntal to their neighbours, 
and the necessity tlie're exists for aii effi- 
cient corrective. As an instance, I know 
a wealthy native who is possessed of an 
extensive and eligible piece of ground in 
one of the most centrical and populous 
parts of Calcutta : this he has kept eoti- 
tinnally filled with straw huts in opposi- 
tion to the arguments, and even entrea- 
ties, of h\i> neighbours, gentlemen of res- 
pectability, tvhose mansions have received 
at times essential injury fram the confla- 
grations that have at different periods, of 
late, attacked this man’s premises ; and 
in a fire tliat happened a few moiitliS ago, 
when the whole of the huts upon the 
grouiul were demolished, and thb tviii- 
dows and doors of the neighbouring hopses 
greatly injured, the embers liad scarcely 
time to cool, before a quantity of fresh 
coinbiistible materials was brought fbl’ 
the eiTction of new huts, in spile of tfVkry 
cxliortatiou to the contrary. 

Could a regulation of the above UatUfe 
be enacted, I w6uld not then scfiiple to 
join your correspondent in saying— “ lu- 
irodiicc such a regulation, and these Wide- 
raging fires will never be heard of again.** 

Current VuIho of Government Secui'iiiee, 
March 1st, 1817, ftuy 2 new 6 per Cent 
Discount sell 6 

March 8th 3. • . . do. . . • Discount scil 9 
15th 3, • • • do, • • . , . do. . . • at'll 6 
22d 2. ... do. ..... do. .. . tell 6 

29lh3....do do.... tbll 6 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Marcli 7. Mr. ClaudeRusseU, 2d Judgu 
of Provincial Court of Appeal andCtfiUPt 
of Circuit for Bettkfes, 

Mr. G. (Oswald, 3d ditto dilYo. 

28th. Mf.W.-Blu«V 4th Judge of iittto 
ditto, ' 
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M.W. Ewer, euperintendeiit of Police 
in Divisions of Calcutta^ Daocs, Mur- 
shadabad, and Patna. 

M. Ja. Fraser, Assist, to Collector of 
Malmnnsingli. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, 2d Assist, to Collector 
of Govt. Customs and town duties, at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Barnett, Commercl. Resident, 
at Rungpoor. 

SURWEON. 

Mr. J. Gilman, Seiir. supet*! mending 
Surg. to be 3d menbcr of the Medical 
board. 


General orders^ by his Excellency the 
Right ^ Honorable the Covemor General 
in Council,— Fort IVUliaWt April 5, 
1817.— The Governor Griieral in Council 
is pleased to appoint Captain W. H. Rainey 
of the 4tli Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
to the temporary charge of 'the Body 
Guard, during the absence of Capt. Gall. 

Mr. Thomas Butter, having produced 
a counterpart covenant of his appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Surgeon on this 
establishment, dated 4th September 1816, 
is admitted to the service accordingly. 

FURLOUGH. 

Capt. Orrok of the 17tli Regiment of 
Native Infantry, having forwanled a me- 
dical certificate from the Cane of Good 
Hope, is permitted to proceed thence to 
Europe on Furlough, on account of his 
health. 


SUIPPIKO JNTELLIGEKCB. 

The Heywuod. Hamt^orth. arrived at Calcutta 
S3d May. having experienced very iMid wtHther 
aff Ceylon, and when klie arrived at the Sand 
Headv. waa struck by lightning, had two of her 
men killed, and her roTemast wry much injured. 

The Marchionoss of Weiloley, Maxwell, had 
been on shore in the river, aud put back to repair 
her dainages. 

The John, Tobin, had been on shore and pat 
back on the ism of June to repair. 

The Ccroa had been on sliore in the river, and 
put Wick to. repair, and was lying at Diamond's 
Harbour taking in her cargo. 

The Piiflsnix, and Eliza, lost their sails in a 
lieavy squall of wind off the Sand Heads, and pot 
into Madras Roads; they sailed again, in com* 
pany with the Midas, for Liverpool. 


DIRTHS. 

Feb. IS. At Cawnpore. Mrs. Jas. Walters, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Sismore. lady of Tlios. Sherman. Esq. of 
a daughter. 

Mar. 4. Mrs. J. Mitchell, of a son. 

— . Lady of Lieut. Henry Lewis White. ISIh regt. 
N. I. of mate twins. 

S. Lady of Trevor Plowdcn. Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter. 

9. Lady of P. Mendes. Esq. of a son. 

— ^ Lady of Capt. V. Phipps, of a son. 

Mrs. H. Mariindell. or a daughter. 

14. At Howrah. Mrs. P. Forster, of a son. 
ly. Mrs. S. ttoss. of a son. 

Mrs. R. F. Crow, of a son. 
ft. Mrs, Hughes, hf a son. 
w. Lady of Whi;‘ Pi^itow, Esq. of a son. 


S7. lady or Mr. L. Goopier, of a son and heir. 

Feb. 0 At Cawnpore. lady of Ueot. Col. Shan.- 
land. 9d Batt. 95tb regt. N. 7. of a- daughter. 

Mar. 98. Lady of Cbas.^rower. Esq. of a son. 

P4b. 9u. L^dy of Msqoi Faithful of artillery. Of a 
daughter. 

Mar. SO. Lady of Capt. W. T. Bennct, of the 
country service, of a daughter. ' 

April IS. Mrs. Sarah Ann Jhiin, of a son. 

4. Mrs. W. D. M. Sinaes. of a son. 

Mar. 99, At Dogglepore. Mrs. J. L. Toracr^ of a 
son. 

97. At Jungyporc. the lady of H. C. R. Wilson, 
Esq. of a son. 

April 0. Mrs. A. Lackersteen. of a ton. 

10. Mrs. A. O. lialfuur. of a daughter. 

11. At Chowringhee. the lady of W. H. Money. 
Esq. oi a son. 

19. The lady of Joseph Ephraim. Esq. of a 
daughter. 

7. At Burdwan. lady of C. R. Martin. Esq. of a 


Mar. 99. At Agra, lady of Capt. S. Tickell. Dep. 

Judge Advocate General of a son. 

—. At G hazy pore, the lady of Capt, Fraser, of 
Artillery, ot a son. 

April 10. Lady of Lient. Thos. Mack, ot His 
Mitiesty's drith regt. of a son. 

17. Mrs. Sarah Dunn, of a son. 

90. Mrs. Ann Nicholas, of a son, 

15. At Barrackpore. the lady of Geo. Webb. Evq. 
Assistant Surgeon 1st batt. 9th regt. of Native 
Infantiy, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. Irvin, of a daughter. 

— . Mrs. C. D'Sousa. of a daughter. 

4. Mrs. J. Wilson Tayjor. of a daughter. 

5. Lady of A- G. Paterson. Esq. of a daughter. 
Lately, the lady of Joseph Watts. Esq. of Jes- 

sore. of a daughter. 

April 96. At Boglepore. the. lady of Lieut, and 
Adj . Ivie Campbell, of a son. 

90. At Sikrora, Oude. the lagy of Major Dunean. 
9d regt. of a dauehter. 

94. Lady of Jas. wemyas. Esq. of the Civil 
Service, rf a daughter (at Chuprah). 

IS. . At Putty glair, the lady «d Major Wm. Lamb. 

1st batt. 96ih regt. N. 1. ol a son. 

March 10. At Macao. Mrs. M. Vanderberg, of a 
son. 


MARR1AGMS. 


Feb. 94. Capt. Wm. Geo. Orbliom. to Miss Eliza 
Sophia Horn. 

Mar. S. At Purneah. Mr. Wjm. Noney to Miss 
Emilia Thomas. 

10. Wm. Simpson. Esq. of BrUecouche. to* Elia, 
daughter of the late Jas. Bfjant. Esq. 

17. Mr, W, E. Davies, to Miss Matilda Smart. 

21. Mr. C'has. Slvrac, roinmander of the ship 
Eliza, to Mrs. Arabella Dwyei. 

99 M r. Jas. Keating to Miss Mary Emily Bornett. 

— , Mr, W. Milner Brown to Miss Harriet Fulton. 

96. Mr. H. Palmer to Miss Isabella Williamson. 

94. At Berliainpore. Mr. Jas. Walker to Miss 
Catherine Soaii. 

blarch'l7> At Meerut. T. Dunn, Esq. to Miss 
Gascoigne. 

April 9. Capt. Jno. Hunter, Assist. Sup. H. C. 
Stud, to Miss Louisa Maria Norris. 

10. Mr. Edw. Fraser, to Miss Eliza Grant. 

— . At Bundlectind. Cant, Edw. H. Siinpsun. of 
the 8th regt, N. 1. to Miss C. Boyd. 

June 19. At Cawnpore, Capt. H. Carmichael 
Smytli. of Uie Engineers, to Mrs. Thackeray. 


DEATHS. 

Peb. 8. At Prince of Wales Island. Mr. T. Jeffk, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance. Bengal Esta- 
blishment. aged 44 years. 

Mar. 31. Mr. H. Ware. 

90. Chas Williams, the Infant son of Mr. Sam. 
Williams, of the S udder Dewannec Adawlnt, 
aged I year and 19 days. 

96. At Dacca. Arthur, third son of J. Patterson, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, aged 99 months. 

April t. Mrs. A. Dc Rosa, aged 70 years. 

19. At Chinsurah, Mr. Lewis Erhardy. eldest son 
of Mr. A. Erhardy. aged 99 years. 

9 , Mrs. Sunley, wifeor Lieut. I. Stanley, of the 
Invalids. 

9. Chas. George, the infant scai of Mr. Wm. 

Slracey, aged nine months. 

.6. The infant son of Mr. Jos. Tirler. of H. C. 
Marine^ aged two months and M dnya. 
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April s. Afn. Edward Broadbrook. 

— . At Seram por^ Mist Margaret Bony, daughter 
of the Ute H. B. Bony, Esq. aged three ytare, 

15. Mra. Louisa Augustine Kigordy, the second 
daughter of the late Monsieur Joseph dc la 
Niche de Cotrdanf. of Boulogne<snr-iiier, attor* 
at the Isle of Bourbon, aged 49 years. 

U. t'he.ladyof W, Moir. Esq. iraymasterof IJ.M. 
3d C^lon regtl aged 31 years. 

91. At Diamond harbour, while on his passage to 
England on board the ship Waterloo, Lieut. 
Ctd.J.C. Desbarrea.C.B.H.M. S7th regt.of foat. 

li. John Yates, aged 45 years. 

11. At Benares, Mrs. E. Healy, aged Id years 
and 9 months. 

May 5. Cl. lluasell Esq. of the Hon. Company's 
service, son of C. Russell Esq, of Warlietd 
Berks. 

A|^il. 34. At Rtingpore, Ensign G. Wilton, of 
Engineers, aged 33 years. 

May 4. The iulant daughter of Msjor Marnia* 
duke Brown, aged 13 months and 19 days. 

April 39. Lavinia Mary, daughter of Mr. James 
Wilson Taylor, aged 18 months. 

May 3. The infant daughter of Mr. James Wil> 
son Taylor. 

4. Mr, G. Xymer, a Master in the Pilot Service. 

April SO, At Garden Reach, Harriett, the infant 
daughter of Lieut. Gen. Stafford. 

May. 4. At Barrack pure. J. CampbelI.Esq. M. D. 
Snrgecui and Apothecary General, agedfii years. 

April 39. At Cliandernagorc, the son of J . Erskine, 
Esq. aged 10 years and 4 months. 

On his passage from China to Bengal, in the 
Straits of Malacca, Captain A. Lyall, Com* 
mander of the ship Diana. 

March 9. Mr. J, Barretto, aged 31 years. 


MADRAS. 

Afay 25, 1817, — 'Hie committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the conduct of Mr. 
Wm. Cooke, of the civil service of this 
presidency, have made their report to 
government, in obedience to the orders 
of the Court of Directors ; and we are 
gratified in being able to add, that this 
investigation places that gentleman’s cha- 
racter and conduct, as connected with 
the proceedings against Mr. Sherson, in 
as favorable a light as his friends could 
wish. The committee consisted of IMessrs. 
Andrew Scott, James Cochran and Wil- 
liam Chapman ; Mr. MaclCod was se- 
cretary to tlie committee. 

The criminal session has not yet ter- 
minated, but we believe the proceedings 
will be completed this day. That of most 
interest is the trial of Vecrasawmy, Rama- 
•awmy, Davoinaigum, and Sevasunkurun, 
servants in tlie master attendant’s de** 
partment, for a conspiracy to procure 
the dismissal of lieutenant Bcthara, 
acting deputy master attendant of this 
port, from that appointment. The in- 
vestigation of this important case occu- 
pied the court during the whole of the 
week, and only terminated on Saturday 
aftemoou. It was our intention to have 
taken notes of this trial, which had so 
greatly excited the public interest, but 
the evidence was of that voluminous 
nature, consisting principally of public 
documents from the board of trade, and 
tticr most minute details, of the master 
attendant's department, chat we have 


found it quite impossible in this Instance 
to fuftl our intention and meet the wishes 
of the public., On Tuesday, Mr. Stavely 
commenced the prosecution in an eloquent 
speech, and did not close his case iUl 
Thursday evening. On Friday, the advo- 
cate general addressed the jnry on behalf 
of the defendants, in ati able and argu- 
mentative appeal, and the examination 
of the witnesses for the defence consumed 
the remainder of the day. On Saturday, 
Mr. Stavely replied, and the chief justice 
immediately proceeded to sum up 
evidence with great clearness and ability, 
shortly commenting as he went on upon 
the nature of the testimonies which had 
been adduced, and concluded with ex- 
pressing his contidence in leaving the case 
to the intelligent and justly discriminating 
minds which characterize tlie Madras 
juries. Mr. Justice Stanley followed at 
very considerable length, remarking upon 
the important nature of the charge, and 
selecting from the whole of the voluminous 
evidence in this case, such passages as ht 
conceived, clearly denioii.strated the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy, and the guilt 
of the prisoners, ’fhe jury immediately 
returned a verdict of guilty. The court 
was greatly crowded throughout this in- 
teresting trial. 

Yesterday the investigation of a case 
of conspiracy to cheat by fabricating a 
bond and producing evidence of its having 
been executed by the pretended obligor, 
occupied the court, ’i'he trial had not 
concluded at a late hour of the day.— 
Madras Courier, May 2, 

On Wednesday the 26th of February, 
as three young gentlemen were shoot- 
ing near Killanour, (Killanour is tea 
miles from Pondicherry on the Tinde- 
veuum road), a villager informed them 
that a women had been torn about two 
hours before by a tiger, and said ht 
would shew them the jungle to which he 
had returned— they accordingly went with 
him. Several villagers followed with 
tom-toms ; they were not long in finding 
the remains of the woman’s clothes with a 
basket and some grass whidi she had 
been gathering. The villagers soon roused 
him ; in passing from one part of the 
jungle to another, lie caught one of them 
and tore him very -severely ; the great 
noise made at the time caused him to let 
go his hold and retire to a large bush 
on the edge of a tank. ^ The gentlemen 
then surrounded the place, but not sup- 
posing he was there, from his being so 
quiet, one of them went to look in, when 
he rose from the middle of a bush with a 
dreadful roar, leapt upon a villager, and 
threw him a considerable distance— while 
in the act of leaping, , he received a ball 
in his hinder quarters, which laid him 
on his back, but he still kept hold of the 







II ih iHia peaiticMit lie foe anotter la 
Mi Hftiualder* wbioii suule hiat furioiui* 
ihaitkiril gentleiMUi thea ranap a»d sent a 
cMave of thotihroufh hiiii, .aiil^r sbadk- 
Mlilai to the ground, while tiie villagej'S 
{efene or twot Air tb^ others bad made the 
Met uae of flHilr legs) champed his head 
wHli Urge etlcks, which soon put an end 
So ihio oaclfitevce. — He was no more than 
ooffoaioet h'om his nose to the tip of bis 
tm. So judge horn the condition he was 
lo» be must hiu^e made great depreilatioiis 
io this neighbourhood. The man who 
maa last caught, btyd his arm so very 
OMioh shattered, that 1 tim afraid he will 
purer he able to use it, the animal having 
liie greatest part of his arm with part of 
Mi aide in bis mouth at the same time. — 
27f/i Feb, 1817. 


OIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. W. Sheffield, First Head Assistant 
fee •the Collector of Malabar. 

Mr. W. Mason, Second ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS. 

Bcb. 7.JMrs. Rom Mary Kelly, of a dSMhter. 

M. At !draU«^nad, la^ of Qeo. Baill^ic. Esq. Sup. 

Sarg. Ct'ntre Div. of the army, of ailaugliter. 
April M. Lady of Capt. Turrter, of the 3d xegt. 
of .a i|on. 

14. At Sermfmpe.tam, the lady of Col. Scott, com- 
V|aaaAaot>of.th.at of a «till born stni. 

V* AtiMaMUpatpoi, lady of Capt. Diring, 
of the Ut batt. 16th regt. ofa st.ii. 

Apra IS. At Bangalore, die lady of Col. Marriott, 
of ae<in. 

aSi: At PoQdiciwny, thelady of Jos. Le FaucUer, 
Bsq. of a daughter. 
it. Mrs. H. V. Mtspelaes, of a son. 

S7* Lady of L. H. Stirtiag, Esq. of u son. 

Jlar*JM • L«4jr of John Pouglas W.hite, £sq.,or a 
' daughter. 

gl. Lady ortMajor-JOickson, C. B.of theOth regt. 

hMt. lith rer. Madras NT l.of si son. • 

, Aii^ 8 * sAt VesdficlieUuin, the Igdy of O.iOosrao, 

li. SVfuilc^&i'n.'^Jos. I^slie, of, a daughter. 

'I. 4 a Col. Doveton’s eamp, at Bllebpooir, the 
JdMjbdy of Capt. J. H. Collette, of a sun. 
.BwA. At Bangalore, the lady of A. Markecbnie, 
Esq. Surg. or H. M. doth regt. of a son, 

April m* At bellapillay, the lady of Capt, C. F. ’ 
lHavlqia commanding; H. M. Store Ship tlie.Ke- 
4 liance, of a daughter. 

tMMe. At Pudeihancey, the lady of the Her. U. 
.of A hsttipqr, Af Aaiir. ‘ 

MARltjAG|». 

Mss* ^ At-iPort lovis, Isle of France, Mr. J. B. 
vromH to Mrs.' Josephine Durhope, widow of 
<t|he istaCppr. i>uEiiuneo/' lhe.:Pj:ench Eer'vice. 

iAt4tadi6e^Uimt.<Achcaon PKneh; orif t M. 60ih 

dim, 47 . Atfiallon. Lieut, and Adj. B. Blake, Od 
MOL^Slb rrgt*ll a l.rAa lUisaA). Selway, daugh- 

f^ 7 , tAfr* 4ao'«)]||aclElfuid tasdflss Charlotte 

1 OMdltyof 


flEATHAc 

Ffhv 7 .: 0 |I«* hi W* OiiW. 

9 $. Ueut. Col, Lewis of the MMrfus U. GuMry. 
Mrs,. Semiana Johnson, agiM 99 year^^ 

Lately, Master Beniamin HgllUre, llveuiu 

March 90* Mrs. Mary Satur, relict of ihp late 
Sarquis Satur, Esq. aged SO years. 

61. In the prime of life, in camp s^ Jeegaun, 
Capt. Argus' Mac Laclan of H. ]d*s. 8 d nptt. 
Ut TMt. of f.iot, 

Ifi. Lady of Col. Scott, at geringapatam. 

19 . At MaaoliPAiam, Ljeut. pen. |tt. Crokcr, of 
the Madras Establishment, aged jM years. 

a. In camp near EUichppre, Lieut, Afc.EiUigap, 
of H. M*s. 6 d batt. 18th (or Royal Scots) regt. 
of foot, 

.3. At Chlttoor, I.leut. J. H. Logan, of ibg Mh 
regt. N. 1. 

11. At Faulghautcberry, Mr. S. Ihtyer, aged 46 
years. 

SL At St. Tliomd, Lieut. Kingdom, of H tM . 
fiyth regt. L\glit Dragoons. 

14. At Bangalore, Wut. Col. CamphSlh. Of the 
84th regt. ■ 

March tt. At Poonamalle, IJeut. StodMd, pf 
HIb Mujesty's 80lh regt. 

Eliaa Harriet, Iniimt daugliWr of Lieut. 
Darling, of 11 is Mkfegty'g JOih jegt. aged 7 
months. 

18 . G. Hay* Baq* of- thehopte of Messm> Hun- 
ter. Hay, and Co. 

. — MrB,.Caroliiie Carr, wlfq^pf Mr. RuCarr. 

— At Ganjaip, Mr. AseVatgut Surgeon Rpid, of 
tlie Madrs^ Medical, deppr^ent. 

April 1 . At Cuddalore,^Mf||||ague, ion,of .M< B. 
Cockbiirn, aged 4 yearg. v- 

9b, At Ramnad, Lieut; H. .Millar, /of tiiiP;4ih ]S»t. 
-Vet. Bat. aged>48 years. 

May 10 . At the Presidency* Serj. W. Kelman, 
Sub-conductor of Ordnaiiee, aged 64 years. 

7. At Miigletorc, the lady J. Long, Esq. Judge 
of Raiahinundry. 

April i>. At Nellore. John Alex. Andrew, Esq. 
Surg. ill the H. C. Service, •. 

Mav 10. At Gooiy, Mr. Wm. Mason, Conductor 
of Oi dnapce, aged geyeasi. 


BOMBAY. 

Tiie governor in coHncil exempts the 
article of tobacco from hriog taxed at the 
tUfferenc bazars in the l^ccaii, audat the 
mill Cary stations under this presidedc^. 

We are sorry to state, that accounts 
have been received here, that the Joass- 
mi pirates from Basel Kima have made 
their appearance, in .considerable -^orde, 
and have been committing depredations 
without, the Gtilpb of Persia (uitloR-this 
. coast, and have succeo^ed in captj^fipg 
ORe of the Honorahlc C^ip^iyls .ArJ^iipd 
Patj^aiahrs, the Deria pQwjut. Tbis v.es- 
sel was pioceedifig tow^s .Poiebmuierf 
. and. on the moruliig of .jhe ,^th or.^th 
of. January when off Dwaika, beitig.^boiit 
one clhy and a half’s sail frbm Pore)>uu!^^ 
in tyvelve ifatUoms ‘>yater, no IstRd 
mght, the wqa^r being extceujiely 
.Abci observed a large .bi^Ia (an.Affppn 
voider ier Jee^ Avithiii .m,us- 
.igoet lyJrti ..her stiil 4o*vered ; ,Qke 

rtie^.Pa!ttamor . jyo 

dlht^y vcj^^e .clp?e 

;Alpr atgjip. Qii pte 

,ihe.j5o^njJSjC^qufs,,^ie feoghLf 
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the fire, and tlie action ooutiiiued with 
conntderable briskness on. botli shfea ; 
but when the h^ze tiad somewhat c|eiit> . 
ed away, two more large piratical ves^eta 
were observed to be bearing down, behiff. 
only about one mile distant. The only' 
chance of escape now being in flight, all 
sail was made- and a running fight kept 
lip for near three hours till about eight 
o^clock, when the Sirang of the pattaniiir 
received a severe wound and was obliged 
to be carried below; in about half an 
hour after, his '1 indai, on whom tlic 
command devolved, was killed by a nuis> 
quet shot in tlic stomach ; the two other 
buglas having at this time closed, all 
three boarded the puttainai>anil by force 
of immbers overpowered her brave but 
small crew, some jumped into the hold 
and others were forced to throw them- 
seliTS overboard ; those who remained on 
deck were instantly massacred, and those 
who Had jumped overboard were speared 
as they clung to the sides of the vessels. 
Out of a small crew of ihirfy-ihree men, 
seventeen were murdered, eight have 
been carried prisoners to Ilasel Kima, 
and eight, being the wounded and sick, 
were put on shore on the coast of Mcck- 
ran and have since arrived here. The 
largest of the pirate vessels is described to 
be of about three hundred to four liundred 
candies burden, carrying six carriage 
guns, apparently nine pounders, the 
other two vessehs were but little infe- 
rior ; they were full of men, having from 
one to two liiiiulred men each, ariucd with 
sword.s, .spears, and creeses. 

TheDeria Dow'lur only uwunted two 
twelve pounders and three two-pontid 
iron guns. The commander of the larc- 
est boat, or chief of that .squadron was 
styled the Sultan of Itasel Kima. 

Jt/av 5. — On Monday and Tuesday 
evenines, Siiukersett Haboolsi.’ti, a re-s- 
pectable atid wealthy Hindoo niercliant 
of this place, on the occasion of -the ce - 
lebration of liis 8011*3 nuptials, gave 
nautches at his mansion house in (ier- 
gaum. We have seldom wiiiiessed a more 
briliiant scene. Tlie hoii.se, gateway, 
and all tiie approaches to it were elegant- 
ly atid splendidly illuminated by innu- 
merable lamps very ta-stefuliy arranged in 
various forni.s. The large room in which 
the guests were received w;is neatly fitted 
up, and the compartments of the wall.s 
decorated with paintings of the Prince 
Regent's crest. Various sets of dancing 
girls and an excellent bimd of music at- 
tended for the amusement ; every .species 
of refreshment was handed about for the 
regalement, and a. capital display of fire*- 
works exhibited for the gi^atification of 
Che company ; atnong whoni .we obst*rved 
ifady Nightiugall, the Hi^ht Honorable 
jthe ijlovernori His' Exc^lency the Ad- 

A^iatic j(wnf.~No. 24, 


ttiira), and nearly all the principal Eu- 
ropean ladies and gentlemen of the settle- 
.tnent. The venerable giver of the feast 
received his guests with hi.s usunf most 
Jcourteous and polite attention, and we 
w^re happy to sec him display .so much 
vigor and spirits on this happy occasion. 

a 

As three gentlemen were returning fi-om 
their constitutional rrde on Wednesday 
morning their attention was ciig:iirc<l by 
some j.«riar dog.s rtimiing after and wor- 
rying what at first appeared to be a hog, 
but on reiichiiig the fl.its from the Matty 
fields t** the wc.stward of Phipps's oart, 
the object chased broke from its tor- 
mentor.*! and stretcliiiig directly westward 
across the flats ).;avc an excelhmt chase to 
the gentlemen, who in vain endeavoured 
to encourage tlie con tinned assistance of 
the dogs, if was soon discovercil that the 
animal was a large hyena. The puf‘.suit was 
maintained till tiic ground about the breach 
water became .so soft as to stop all fur- 
ther progress. The hyena was much 
blown, and took shelter in the bushes un- 
der the eastern side of the Vellada: lie did 
not .shew much .speeil, a]>pearcd deter- 
mined on a strait forward road, had very 
long and white teeth and a reinarkahly 
large tail. On some future day he may 
aflbrd .sport to any Nimrofl who has dogs 
to hunt him with. 

Afcr.v 7.— Tlie weather for several days past 
has exhibited the u.-^nal indications of the 
approaching monsoon, and on Tluiisday 
c\'ciiin«r there was a lieavy shower of vain, 
atteiid(.'4l with tluiiider, which lasted some 
hours; two water- ?pouls were observed, 
one to the north-east, and the other'pff.to 
the south west at sea. Considerable rain 
fell we are informed on Salsetle on WeeU 
ne.sday. A drca<iriil' storm took place at 
Alimednageer in tin: Hokan on the even- 
ing of the ilth of May and routinued un- 
til near 10 o*ch»ek, accompanied with 
most violent thunder and lightning, rain 
and hail, sucli ;i.s in the o])iiiion of many 
of the oldest inhabirautH of the city, 
ha<i never been wjine.s.scd by them be- 
fore. I’lic whole of the country for twenty 
miles arouud was inundated and a qiiau- 
tity of cattle belonging to lirtijjaris 
swept away, the people being obliged to 
ascend the hills for safety. In Colonel 
M lues’s camp, the wind made dreadful 
havock among the tents, many being 
lorn to rag.s, and but few left standing ; 
the officers and men were obliged to leave 
them for their owu safety, as an accident 
wa.s very near occurring ; one gentleman, 
who was in hjs tent at the time of its 
feUUug, wi^s so entangled in it on the 
ground, that it was with conslderablu 
difficulty he was extricated from his dan* 
gerouS situation. 

VoL. IV. 4 M 
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The storm appears to have been gene- 
ral throughout the Deccati. At Poona, 
the same night, though nut no viuk nt, yet 
it was very severe, and a nielaiH huly ac- 
cident occurred iu the camp: a sort ant and 
ail orderly boy, sleepitii; iu the roolce of 
a cavali7 officer, wcretstruck by lightning, 
and together with a pointer dog killed on 
the spot. The cause of this was attri- 
buted to a hog spear found in tlie tent 
which attracted the light ning. 

Defeat of Godajee How, Tr imbue ftjep*s 
nephew, hy Copt, Davies, commanding 
the Reformed Horse. 

Extract of a Private Letter, dated Bom- 
bay, May 2, 1817. 

Capt. Sydenham, the political agent at 
Hyderabad, has for some time taken the 
utmost pains in organizing and bringing 
under surprizing discipline a body of the 
Nizam's 4iorse, the good effects of which 
were apparent in au affair which has just 
taken place iu Candeish between a body 
of these reformed horse, amounting to 
not more than five or six hundred, com- 
manded by Capt. Davies and a horde of 
Mahrattas, under ('odajee Row, the ne- 
phew of ^rrimbuckjee, who bad posted 
iiiinself with two thousand followers well 
armed with matchlocks. Godajee had 
placed his forces most udvuntugeously, 
and Capt. Davies })erceiving the little 
chance there might be of using their 
own weapon (the matchlock) against them, 
ordered his men to sling tlieir guns and 
to charge full in tlie face of the enemy. 
Although they were defeiitied by a river 
in front, and a strong port on the right 
flank, the reformed horse dashed iiiost 
gallantly, sabre iu hand, through all ob- 
stacles, and in a moment scattered Goda- 
jec's force like a flock ot sheep. Ca|ttdiu 
Davies couiiuued in pursuit till his men 
and horses were completely jaded, killing 
and wounding between two and three 
hundred of the enemy. Our loss is little 
or nothing ; Capl. Davies was wounded 
ill the arm, and Capt. Pedlar, of the 
Bombay native infantry, severely, though 
1 hope not dangerously. Nothing could 
exceed the brilliiincy of this affair, and 
is another proof that, with British officers, 
the native force can do wonders. 

1 am sorry to observe, that a life of 
inaction among the troops of the native 
priuces has quite ruined the little dis- 
cipline they once had, and without they 
procure the interference of British offi- 
cers, the native armies all over India will 
all he turned iuto Pindaris. Plunder is 
so common among them that they con- 
ceive it a kind of privilege, and almost 
the only one virhicli a long peace hps left 
them, and in which their governments 
seem afraid to restrain them. Godajee 
is a most desperate and ferocious cha- 
racter, but is reported to have very little 


influence over his followers iu the time 
of sudden danger \ indeed, no Pindari 
or Mnhratta can bear any thing like a 
surprize, or even a drawn battle ; they 
fight like savages and fly like thieves. 

'1 rimbuckjee Js still pursued without 
success. 

May 5, 1817 . — Plague in Catch . — An 
alarinitig fever, attended with all the 
symptoms of plague, broke out in Cuteh 
in September last ; tbc proportion of 
deaths compared to the number affect- 
ed, vve are sorry to say, is great, ’if 
not greater than in any epidemic dis- 
order that ever appeared in any country. 
This fact is in diVcct opposition to the 
prevailing opinion, that tlie plague never 
extended to the tropics. All symptoms 
of this dreadful contagion, w'C are happy 
to say, have entirely disappeared since 
March lust. 

So great is the number of absentees on 
the list of marine officers of this pre- 
sidency, that the utmost inconvenience 
arises from the scarcity ; and the govern- 
ment have resolved that no further fur- 
loughs be allowed in any case but that of 
sickness till further notice. 

Letters from Bombay mention that an 
expedition was fluing out at that presi- 
dency, which is to proceed afrei* tlie mins 
to Rasul Kyma, tlie strong hold of the 
pirates in the gulph. 

Mr. Mont'y's concern in the Agency 
House of Forbes and Co. at Bombay, is 
transferred to Mr. Michie Forbes. , 

Letters of administration of the estate 
of Major Alex. Campbell, yth regt. N. 1. 
have bei'ii granted to W. Kennedy, Esq., 
llegisler. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Capl. Vans Kennedy to be Judge Advo- 
cate General, 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Grant to act as In- 
terpreter to the officer commanding the 
Pooiiah Subsidiary Force. 

Ensign Reynolds, Oreoad. Batt., to be 
Assist. Paymaster in Northern Guzarat. 

Lieut. T. Leighton, 7th N. 1. to be 
Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona. 

Brevet Major Bentley to be Superin- 
teufliiig Engineer at the presidency. 

Major Lusliington, 4th Lt. Oav. to com- 
mand the Cav. Brigade. 

Lieut. Barton to be Major of Brigade to 
officer commanding artillery. 

Major K. Baker to be Lieat.»col of Inf. 

6th Regt. N. l.-4-Sen. Capt. Brev. Major 
J. M*Qlintock to be Major. 
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Capt.-ncut. W. Gordon to be Captain. Festion, of the Falmouth sloop of war 

l.ieut.J.W. Graham to be Capr.-lieut. »—> — =*-■ 

and Ensign. 

H. Heath to be Lieut. Kurop. Regt. 

Capt.-iieut. J. Elder to be Captain. 

Lieut. G, L. Gilchrisit to be Capt.-]ieut. 
aSurgeon, Mr. W. Purnell. 


FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. B. Byers. 

Lieut. H, Meldrmn. 

Cornet C. O. Aveliiie, Madras Cav. 


BIRTHS. 

.April 11. At Reroor, the lady of Lieut. Wallace, 
6&ili reiit. of a son. 

l6. At Seroor, the lartv of Lieut, and Adj. Ward, 
II* M. 6!iih regt. nf a daviglitcr. 

March Ar St roor, tlic lady of Capt. R. J. 
Uebnam, II. R1 . .s^d nf a dangliier. 

May 9* At (NihthuU, the lady of Major Gen. 
Boyr, < 2 f 

4. At Surat, Ihi; lady of Capt. C. S. VVliitoliill 
of a son. 

18. Mrs. Tnclman, of a daughter. 

7. At the Presnleiicv, the Indy of Cant. G. Hun- 
tfr. Assistant Secretary Military Board, of a 
daughter. 

marriages. 

April 20. Capt. J. B. Dtingterville, Paymaster 8. 
J3, G. to Snrnh Lauri^ton, dnugbtor of the late 
Capt. 1>. C. Bruce, of this Esiablialiineiit. 

•:i. Lieut. W. niack. Adj. M. B. to Miss Far- 
quhaiKoii. 

May. 6. W. II. Sinoult, Esq. Attorney to the 
H. C, to Miss Robertson. 

5. Lieut. A. Horsburgh, of 23d regt. N. I. to 
Miss Emily Hodkiosim. 

.April 29. I.i<'ut. Richard Budgen, of the Royal 
^’avy, to Miss Marshall. 

DEATILS. 

April 8. At Surat, J. Mnicas, son of Lieut. Kenys, 
II. M. 47tii regt. ag< d 4 years utid h mouths. 

J2. Mr. Pau'h, i innctlv of H. M. 17iU L. D. 

1(5. Eliziibeili, wih <il Mr. G. Iltggs. 

22. At Caiaiii.di, l.ieut. Whitt, H. M.C^lh regt. 

30* Aliss Joaiia de Meilo, only daughter of Mr. 
Alexio df IVIello, aurd 1.3 years. 

On htiard the Lady Nugent, in the passage fioin 
Calc utia to this port, Lieut. Pike, uf the Boin* 
bay European Kcgiiiient. 


had on it three sc:micn left by an Ameri- 
can— a l*iedmt)iite.<e, a Poriui^iiese, and 
a Yankee. Captain Festiun left bis first 
lieutenant and about thirty seamen to 
survey the island and prepare for the 
reception of the colony, and they sulfer- 
etl !h(f severe.*;! privatioustfrom the leiigcli 
of time whicli elapsed before the arrival 
of supplies. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mr. R, II. Ffeely, Assist. Surg. H. M. Naval 
Hosnital, ti» .Miks Eliz.i Partcuin. 

Jean Baptiste Saltr'ie. widower, to .Amelia Smith, 
wid iw i>t the late Richard Smith. 

Johannes EitTman, to Jacuba Pick. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 21. A daughter of Christiaan Bossert, named 
l^ath.irina Johanna Mugdaicna, aged 10 inontha 
ami 5 days. 

23. A daughter of Johan George Wngnor, named 
Cathaiina Magarelha, aged il months. 


MAURITIUS. 

The inackets at Port Louis are very bad. 
Trade is at a stand, and money extreme- 
ly scarce. 

Accounts of a dreadful hurricane havitig 
happened at this port, in April last, liave 
reached London, several vessels were 
wrecked, and many providentially e.s- 
caped though greatly damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March 13, Mr. Pierre Etienne ThuMlicr. 

I6. Mr. Jacques Chnrpeiitier de Cnssigny. 

Mr. Pierrt' Duvignaud. 

18. Mr. Dubois. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


PRINCE OF ^A^ALE.S ISLAND. 

It may afford our readers Rtnne gratifi- 
cation to learn that, in the course of the 
war wa^cd daring tlie last season against 
the taiiiiie race, the number of the ene- 
my .*(laiii amounted to fifteen iiumlred and 
seventy-seven. 


By late letters from the Cape we learn, 
that the three little Islands of '1 ristan de 
Cunha, have been taken possession of 
ill the name of His Britannic Maje.^ty, 
by an expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Cloefe, of His Majesty « 
2l5t Dragoons, is appointed Governor of 
the Islands. He sailed in a .sloop of war 
from 'I’ablc Bay in Di»ccinber, with a 
few troops and volunteers from the regi- 
ments at the Cape to form a settlement. 
The transport that accompanied with 
Stores and implements requisite for Hie 
new colony, was unfortunately compel- 
led by a gale of wind to return to Table 
Bay, and the delay thus produced must 
occasion great distress to Captain Cloete 
and his followers, who had little more 
(ban necessaries sufficient for the voyage. 

"ITic principal, Island, when first l^cn 
possession of in November, by Captain 


CIVIL ArrOlNTMENT. 

Major MHiines to act as Malay tiar.s- 
lator to Gorc’Miiueiit. 


EASTOUN ISLANDS. 

Amboyna — E.\tract of a letter from 
the Alien t to IJoyd’s, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, dated the L5ili Sept. “ Ar- 
rived this day the Blucher, Kerr, from 
Batavia and the Mauritiu.*;: ■^lle britnis 
advice, that at the Isle of Lapperwaro, 
near Amboyna, the nativc.s had risen and 
murdered the Dutch Resident and his 
family, together with the whole of the 
garrison. A detachment of about two 
hundred men was sent from Amboyna, 
which the natives allowed to land, after 
which they murdered them all. An expe- 
dition was about to sail from that place 
under Admiral Buyokus.” 

4- M 2 
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Some Jntdligenee. 
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CHINA. 

All matters ai-e quiet in China. The opi- 
um market IhiprovinK ; 1310 <lnllars per 
chest, and little on baud. Cotton unva- 
ried. 

ST. HJiLENA. 

A theatre is nearly completed on this 
island. 

NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

The Madras Courier contains a further 
corrolioi atioii, of the information we 
commuiiicateil in last nuniber. The ln«Iiis 
ap|>ear!* ti» liave been within an hair’s 
breadth of destruction, not far from the 
situation wiiere Capt. Parish fell in with 
a vnlcaim and Capt. IliggiiiKS with pumice 
and favilla\ 'I'hc dancers appear to be 
imktiowii to tlie most experienced iiaviKU- 
tors, and are no doubt of recent forma- 
tion from the action of submarine fire, 
otherwise from tlieir lying in the track 
constantly traversed by vessels from the 
Cape to India, and from the appearance 
of tir^observed on one of ibciii, it is 
hiirdl^redible that they should not have 
been discovered before : at all events the 
existence of such dangers would require 
Immediate investigation. 


Aotice to MaHhers. 

The ship Caledonia has arrived at this 
port from Canton ; on her passage off the 
Cape New Holland she fell in with a launch 
having on board the crew of the Portu- 
guese ship Correio d’Asia, Capt. Joaquin 
d’ Freitas, thirty-two in number, who 
were wrecked off the coast of New Hol- 
land, on a reef of rocks. ’Fhey landed to 
the eastward of the Nortli West Cape, in 
search of water, but found none. They 
put off from the coast with an inten- 
tion to reach the island of SumbraWa, 
having in their boats three or four gallons 
of water, three barrels of bread, forty 
I'Ottle.'s of wine, and a few fowls. 'Pwq 
of their crew were left hehiud, Mipposed 
to have lo.st their way while looking for 
water. The Correio il’Asia was one hun-r 
died and twenty-seven days from Lisbon, 
for Macoa, wliere her crew were landed 
by I lie Caledonia. ’I’lie reef on which 
they wore wrecked is in lat. 2.1 S. six or 
seven miles off shore. They observed, 
the day they left the wreck, in 32. 4 d ; 
at the .same time saw rocks of considerable 
extent. beariug'N. W. ten mile.s, which 
were supposed to bo Cloatfs’s island; thoir 
distance from the coast at^the time of ob- 
servation about seven miles, and three 
from the reefs that lay olf'the coast. The 
passage appeared safe, w^th deep water. 
— Philadelphia Journal 6. 
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Eoxt India ffoHse^ lith March 1817. — 
The Committee of Accounts having con- 
sidered the rate of duty levied by the 
Company upon private trade tea impor- 
ted as presents, arc * if opinion that it is 
expedient sonic alteration should be made 
therein. 

T'lie duties now payable to the Com- 
pany arc as under, niz. 

Oil til*’ Slate Value. 


Captain . . . 

7 iicr rent. 
lbs. 

...688.. 

I7ppr Cent, 
lbs. 

. . 8,648. . . 

Tnlal 

lbs. 

. 9,336 

Chief Mate 

... 90.. 

..1,138.. 

. 1,228 

2d do... 

... 72.. 


. 984 

,1d do.. . 

... 54.. 

.. 682... 

. 736 

4th do... 

... .16.. 

.. 456... 

. 492 

5tli do... 

... 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

Surgeon . . . 

... 54.. 

.. 682... 

. 7,16 

Surgeon’s Male 36. . 

, . . 4.56. . . 

. 492 

Purser 

.... 54.. 

. . 682 . . 

. 736 

Boatswain . 

..., 18.. 

. . 228. . . 

. 246 

Gunner . . . . 

.... 18.. 

. . 228. . . 

. 246 

Carpenter . . 

.... 18.. 

.. 22H... 

. 246 


All exceedings of the above-mentioned 
qll^tities are charged with 37 per cent. 


It appears upon reference to the pi*o- 
dure for several years past of the duties 
of 7 and 17 per cent, that they arc in the 
aggregate very nearly timtamouiit to a 
duty of 16 per cent. 

’ITie Coniiiiittee therefore recommend 
that those duties be abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a duty of 16 per cent, be charged 
upon the sale value of all private trade 
tea, imported in the accustomed privilege 
and indulgence, which will tend to a sim- 
plification of the accounts, without ma- 
terially affecting cither the Company or 
the individual, viz. 

Total Ihs, Total lbs. 

Captain 136 | Surgeon 736 

Chief Mate . . 1,228 Surgeon’s Mate 492 

2d do 984 Purser 736 

3d do 736 Boatswain. . . . 246 

4th do.. . . . 492 Gtiuner 246 

5th do 246 Carpenter .... 246 

That all exceedings of the above-men- 
tioned quantities be charged with an ad- 
ditional duty of 20 per cent, making 36 
per cent, upon such exceedings ; and if 
hyson ^ea be imported in private trade 
to an extent exceeding double the respec* 
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tivc weights above stated » such e^^ccsfl 
siiall, according to the present practice, be 
charged with a further duty of 20 per 
cent., making 5(i per cent, thereon ; that 
is to say, a commander may bring 18,G72 
lbs. of hyson without being subject to liic 
last mem lotted additional 20 per CtMit. 

The iliity now changed upon tea im- 
ported as presents is 17 per cent, in all 
cases, and the committee having adverted 
to the increased quantity, are iinliiced to 
submit, that all tea inip«>rted ns presents 
be charged with a duty of 37 per cent, 
excepting such as may be consigned by the 
members of tlie China factory, whicli 
shall as at present I e subject to a doty of 
17 per cent, to the extent fixed iinder 
existing regulations, and beyond those 
ipiantities to he charged 37 per cent. 

The usual fee is to be charged on each 
description of private trade tea ; but in 
respect to tea presents, which will become 
liable to 37 pei cent , the CunimitUH: are 
of opinion that such duty sliould inclitdt* 
the fee, and the amount due to the fee 
fund be carried to that ticcount there- 

fl'Olll. 

And as it will he proper to give due 
notice to the commauder.s and oillcers of 
the Compatiy’s ships, and to other per- 
sons concerned, previous to carrying into 
eflfect the proposed regulations, the Com- 
mittee submit that they shall not have 
effect until the first arrival from China in 
the year 1818. 

East^lndia Home. — Mr. Hedges, oftlic 
accountant's ofiice, has resigned the Com- 
pany’s service after many years duty. 

Mr. Woodcock, assistant clerk to coiii- 
niissioners of buying and warehouses, has 
resigned the Cuinpiany*» service. 
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giiishcd in an affiiir with the Pindaris, 
the particulars of which will be found in 
a late number of our Journal. 

Notice has been given to the Rank of 
Kiigland from the East-Imlia Mouse that 
the Company are ready to nay off the loan 
of i'GOO.OOO, which wasfl lie to the Bank 
from the Company. The Bank advanced 
the loan on the security of a portion of 
stock in the three per cent, consols; and 
since that transaction the price of that 
stock has risen nearly double, which 
enables the ('oiiipany to discharge the loan 
under the most advantageous terms. 

Tiic reduction of the interest in tlie 
India bonds to 4 per cent., which takes 
place from the 1st April 1818, will sen- 
sibly relieve the Company's treasury at 
home. 

Nov. 20, a Court of Directors wa.s held 
at the East India House, when Captain 
M. Hamilton was sworn into the eom- 
mand of the ship Diinera, consigned to 
Bengal and China. 

^ 

Indigo . — More indigo has been held up 
by the buyers of this article, for the last 
two or three months, than has been 
known for years. 'Phe crops of last year 
were very indifferent, and there will be 
few sellers till Marcli or April next. 

Silk , — East India silk has fetched a 
great increase of price ; tliere is little or 
no Italian silk in the London markets, 
the last season having totally failed in 
Italy. 


Home Intelligence^ 


At a general court of directors of the 
East'Iiidia Company, held i; Hi Septem- 
ber, resolved, that the present interest 
of .5 per cent, on the Company's bonds 
shall cease and deterniine on the 31st day 
of March next, from which day they arc 
to carry interest only at the rate of 4 per 
per cent, per annum, and that the pro- 
prietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them ill to be remarked till the 20th of 
February, and that such bonds as .shall 
not be marked on or before the said 20th 
of February shall -be paid off on the said 
31st of March, with tlie interest due 
thereon, and from that date unmarked 
bonds shall nut carry any interest. 

The widow of the late governor Petrie, 
whose lamented death we recorded in a 
late number, has been granted a pension 
by the Court of Directors. The Court of 
Directors liave also, with that considera- 
tion which is beyond all prai.se, bestowed 
a pension of j^lOO a year on the mother 
the late Lieut. Bosthwick, so distin- 


Col. Baillie, late resident at the court 
of J^uckiiow, is actively canvassing the 
borough of Heydoii in Yorkshire against 
the approaching general election, and 
with no doubt of succes.s. Mr. George 
Johnstone, a name well known to our 
Asiatic readers, a few yeais since repre- 
sented the same place in parliament. 

By recent advices from Africa, it ap- 
pears, that the mission which hail some 
months ago been di.spatcbed from Cape 
Castle to Cormasie, the capital of the 
kingdom ’ of Ashantee, had completely 
succeeded; and that it had met with a 
must gracious receptiem from the king. 
At first the king manifested great cold- 
ness and reserve, which is attributed to 
the endeavours of Geii. Daendels to excite 
a feeling hostile to the English ; but mu- 
tual explaiiatiOYis having removed this 
unfavorable impression from his majes- 
ty’s mind, every opportunity, it is alleg- 
was sought of complimenting the gen- 
tlemen composing the mission, with tnc 
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liighest proofs of regard and distinction. 
The splendour, the order, the variety 
and extent of tlie king's retinue ; ids 
subject cUic'ftaius, officers, and attend^ 
ants, had as much exceeded tlie expecta^ 
tions of the £ln^li^h, as did the decorum 
and benignity of liis manners, and tiiosc 
of bis family and coui-tiers who surround- 
ed him. 'I'lie population of Cormasie is 
estimated at ‘200,000 souls. 

Letters from Constantinople announce, 
that there ha.s been lately concluded, 
under the mediation of KnKlaiid, a Con- 
vention- heiweeii Turkey and the Pope, by 
virtue of which the Christians will enjoy 
in Turkey more liberty. According to 
the said letters, a printing oHice has been 
established at Constantinople, under the 
direction of an Italian, in which several 
works ill, Italian, French, aud Latin, have 
been Already printed. 

Tiie draft from the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Scots, rntiaisling of three captains, 
eight subalterns, and 210 rank and die, 
embarks at Chatham, preparatory to sail- 
ing for India. 

Thi;. laic; 2d battalion of the 30tli regi- 
ment will embark for India in December. 

Tlie presents from the East India Com- 
pany intended for the Emperor of China, 
were not brought back to England, as or- 
roncou.sly .stated — they have all been left 
at Canton, in tbe care of the Company's 
servants there, in the hope that his im- 
perial majesty, on some future occjision, 
may be frrftrinu/iiif pleased to receive 
them, and to dispense with the ceremony 
of ihe Ko(ou. 

A vague rumour has lately been abroad 
that the Riis.sian govcnimciit is using ef- 
forts td procure tfie cession of a harbour 
ill the Persian gulph ; but as it cannot be 
supposed Ru.ssia will ever occupy suffi- 
cient maritime interest to require an 
eastern port for the use of her own ship- 
ping, we know not how to attach credit 
to the statement, unless wc suppose, that 
by a very liberal policy she wishes thus 
to provide security and convenience to the 
commerce of other nations frequenting 
those seas ; a measure, which if success- 
ful, would be an encouragement to the 
rivals of British merchants obviously 
most injurious. 

St. Petersburghy Oct. 10 — On the 31st 
July our Ambassador, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Yermaloff, was admitted with great 
solemnity to a first audience of the Sove- 
reign of Persia, Fateh All Shah, near 
Sultani, the Shah's residence, in a mu- 
nificent ^ tent. The ambassador having 
with bim'k of music, atrong detach- 
ments of Cossacks, and a brilliant suite. 


was received by a body of eight thousand 
Persian horsemen of distinction, and by 
a guard of honor of two tiundred men. 
He was then received by the brother-in- 
law of the Shall, as well as by the late 
Persian ambassador in Russia, Mirza Kiiati. 
who wore the insignia of the orders of 
the lion and of the sun, aud tlie Por- 
trait of the Shah. 

There was in the tent of t lie Shah, 
and in the neighbourhood, a great number 
of troops and spectators, as well as four 
Rasaka Shy, or Lictors, in the exercise 
of their functions, having steel axes, in- 
crasted with gold, aud the haiulles orna- 
mented with precious stones. Tlie am- 
ba.ssador having made three salutatioins, 
the Shah, seated on a magniffeenc throne, 
called out fo Iiim, be welcome," and 
made him a sign witli his hand to come 
nearer. After sei-eral sa/utations, he 
presented to the Shah his credentials 
upon a golden salver. 'rheShali inquired 
after the liealthof the b'liiperor of Russia, 
of the capital where he was Inst, and ex- 
tiresseil a wish to have, like tlie Ihiropean 
.sovereigns, an ‘interview with the empe- 
ror of Ru.ssia. 

The ambassador was seated in a mag- 
nificent arin-chair, but lie rose whenever 
the Shah spoke to him; the conversation 
lasted a quarter of an Inmr. Then the 
atnbassailor's suite was presented to the 
Sliah, wlio received all fie persons com- 
posing it with the wonls “ be welcome,” 
Among them was captain Kotzebue. The 
Shah was told that this officer has passed 
three years in a voyage round the world, 
but that lie had, above all, desired to see 
the great sovereign of Persia. 'J’he iSliah 
took it as a pleasantry, and .said, smiling, 
** well, then, now yoti have .seen every 
thing.” The crown of the Shah Is form- 
ed of the most costly jewel-s, as well as 
a large aigrette which he wears in it. 

From the shoulders to the girdle he was 
covered with rich jewels : his dagger was 
also adorned , with them, which looked 
incredibly brilliant in the sun. Some of 
the largest stones bear the name of “ sea 
of splendour, mountain of splendour,” 
&c. At the back of the tent were the 
fourteen sons of the Shah, in the most 
respectful attitude. When the ambiissa- 
dor pronounced the name of Fateli Ali- 
Shah, all the persons present made a 
profound inclination. 

It is reported that Russia is carrying 
juto effect a long cherished intention of 
establishing, and that under very advan- 
tageous conditions, manufactories of 
shawls and carpets, at Gasan. That this 
is an important object is evident, from 
the fact that eighty thousand shawls are 
annually exported from Bassorab, which 
cost, on an average, one thousand rou- 
bles eacV f ^ eighty 

millions of roubles come into the country 
for this one article of luxury. 
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LONDON GAZE'rrE. 

Supplement to the London Gai.ette of 
Tuesday^ November 'A.^fP'ednesday^ 
Nov* 5. 

India Board, November 5, 1817.-— 
Dispatches have been received at the East 
India House, addressed to the Secret 
Committee by the Governor in Council at 
Hombay, enclosing reports of the mea- 
sures adopted for suppressing the insur- 
rection raised in the dominions of tlie 
Peishvva, by ’’rHuibuckjee Duinglia, of 
which rcpoits the following are copies 
«r extracts : 

Bx tract from a Dispatch from the ITon. 
Mountstuart ElphinsConc^ the Resident 
at the court oj the Pelsfuca, to the 
Governor Generul, dated J'oonah, *dpnt 

7, 1817. 

Since I had last the honour to address 
yonr lordship, 'I'riiubiickjee has gone 
on incrciising Ids force as usual. He has 
■persons scattered through the villages, 
for a considerable extent of country, re- 
cruiting for him, but finds some dilhculty 
in raising men ; some refuse to join him 
unless he will shew a warrant from the 
Peishwa, in whose name he recruits ; 
while others join him with less difhculty, 
but desert whenever there is any report of 
an attack. Trimbuckjee himself remains 
separate from his troops, and often 
changes his ground. He is now stated to 
have retired acro.ss the Kistija, towards 
Darwar, but the fact is uncertain. His 
troops are now chiefly in the district of 
Jut, between Punderpoor and Beejapoor : 
troops also still continue to be raised in 
Ciindeish. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Captain George 
Sydenham, Political ^gent in lierar, 
to Mr, Elphinstone (no date), vnth an 
Enclosure. 

Sir— I have the honour to forward to 
you a copy of Captain Davies's report of 
a very brilliant aud successful attack 
which he lately made on the insurgent 
horse in Caudeish. 

As the enemy have left the frontier, 
tlie troops enga^d in the attack have for 
the present been recalled to Aurangabad. 
The Risala, which was on file way to join 
them, has been stationed at Kanuur, and 
the post at the Gootalla Gliaut in its 
front, strengthened by a company of 
regular infantry. My hirkarrahs are 
watching . the enemy's movements, and 
if they should again approach the fron 
tier the Nizam's troops will be reinforced. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

George Sydenham, Agent in Berar. 

Camp, April 21, 1817.— Sir, 1 have 
the honour to report, that in pursuance 
of the intention expressed in my letter to 
your address df the 19th instant, I put 


the infantry in motion for the Gootalla 
Ghaut, at three o'clock that afternoon, 
following myself with about six hundred 
horse at four o'clock, and resiclied Sae- 
gaon, a village belonging to Moorteza Yor 
Jung, about six miles from the foot of 
the Ghaut, at ten o'clock at nighr, where 
I waited one hour to colleci the men, who 
had scattered, owing to th^badiiossof the 
Ghaul. By the Pcitell* of this tillage 1 
was iiilVin: led, that the enemy had station- 
ed niouiited videites at every village be- 
tween that place and their camp, which 
was alHJut twelve coss distant, but that 
there was a road leading to it through the 
jungle, frequeiiied only by Briiijarries f, 
by which 1 might advance unobserved, and 
he offered to conduct me: 1 accordingly 
mounted him on a lior.^e, and proceeding 
by the roule he pointed oiP, arrived at the 
village llicy were reported to be encamped 
at, ten coss distant, a little after day- 
break, when I found that they had march- 
ed from tlience the evening before to 
Gumiaispoor, about two co.s.s. I advanced 
with live or six horsemen to reconnoi- 
tre, leaving orders willi ('aptain Pedlar, 
to bring up the horse, and desiring Captain 
Pedlar to leave the knapsacks of the 
infantry in a ravine, and to follow with 
the utmost expedition. 1 had atfvanced 
about a mile, when I discovered one of 
the patrolcs of the enemy, vviiom 1 im- 
niediatcly pursued, and took two of them 
prisoners ; a third man escaped tiirough 
the jungle to the left : from the two 
prisoners 1 ascertained that the enemy 
had their horses ready saddled, but had 
not received tiiiy information of oiir ap- 
proach. 1 sent back to desire Captain 
Pedlar to advance at a brisk pace: he 
overtook me in a short lime, aud we 
pushed on at a smart canter, and in as- 
cending a rising ground perceived the 
enemy drawn up to receive us, ilicir right 
flank protected by a strong giirliee I, into 
wliich they liad thrown some infantry, 
and tlie)r front covered by a nullah § with 
sleep banks. As they considerably out- 
numbered us, being about two thousand 
strong, and chiefly armed with match- 
locks, I delerinined upon in.stantly charg- 
ing them with the sabre, and accordingly 
ordiu’cd the men to sling their match- 
locks, aud advance in as couipact a body 
as the nature of the ground, which was 
covered with low jungle, would admit 
of ; on receiving this order our line ad- 
vanced at full speed, every man ciidea- 
voui'iiig to be first on the enemy ; they 
fired a few shots from their luatclilocks 
as we were crossing the nullah, wliich 

* The Patcll or Potail Is the head man of « 
village, who collects' the rents, aud has the gene- 
ral superiiitendcoce of its concerns. 

t Brinjarries collect grain for the army. 

t Garheesare mud foils; some of ihc.'n gre 
surrounded wilh ditches. 

I Nullah, a rivulet. 
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fortunately passed over us without doing 
any injury. The instant we got over the 
uuMah the enemy broke and fled in all 
directions, and were pursued upwanls of 
three coss, sustaining a loss of above two 
hundred men killed, hesidt's a great num- 
ber of wounded ; amongst the latter was 
a person who appeare*! to he a chief of 
consequence, called by his own men Appa 
Sabeb, and who when * wounded threw 
down his spear, and being well mounted, 
made his escape. Finding tlie enemy by 
this time completely dispersed, 1 ordered 
the pursuit to cease, and the men to 
return to the enemy's camp. 

Having been wounded during the pur • 
suit, I had dismounted to tie up luy arm, 
wlien 1 was inforjned that a fresh body of 
the enemy was coming down on our right ; 
1 ordered Captain Robinson, wlio had 
arrived with the infantry during the pui- 
suil^, to fall in his men. I mounteil, and 
collecting as many of tlic horse as I could, 
advanced witli the infantry in column left 
in front, and the horse formed in line 
on the left of the infantry, about five 
miles, when I found Risaldar Alum Aiie 
Khan, and first Joined ar Meer Suffdeer 
All, bad collected about two hundred men 
on the banUs of a nullah, with wiiom they 
kept the enemy in check, by a fire from 
tbeir matclilocUs : the instant they saw 
our line advancing they went off at speed 
in a north-westerly direction j and our 
horses be'ug completely jaded by the 
length of the march and pursuit, I con- 
.sidcred it useless to follow them. 

A few prisoners were taken, from whom 
I learnt that the body of horse collected, 
which they stated to be two ihousami, 
was commanded by Godajee Row, a ne- 
phew of Trimbuekjee Dainglia, and that 
Trimbuckjee liiniself was shortly expec- 
ted to join them wdtli a large reinforce- 
ment. 'J'he body of horse which threat- 
ened to renew the combat were said to 
consist of five hundred, wiiicli had been 
detached to a village at some distance, 
with about three hundred of the fugitives 

f iatl rallied. One of the prisoners 
tjited tliat they had been joined, the 
ig before, by about one liundred and 
ior.se from the ^outllward ; that a 
)f Arabs, from Mullegaoii, was cx- 
I in two days; and that Godajee 
Dainglia had written to Setoo for 
assistance, who had promised to scud him 
a large body of Piudaris. 

I am happy to say the loss on our part 
was as little as can be expected ; and, I 
should imagine, it cannot exceed ten men 
killed and twenty or twenty-five wound- 
ed ; amongst the latter, I regret to state, 
is Captain Pedlar, severely. 

I shall have tlie honour to forward a 
ititurii II of the killed and wounded as 
as it be prepared. 

I received. 


E,Deo. 

I cannot close this dispatch without 
expressing the Irigh sense 1 entertain of 
the assistance I received from Captain 
Pedlar and Lieutenant Rind, who joined 
me as a volunteer on tins occasion ; the 
former of whom had cliarge of the right, 
and the latter of the left wing. I have 
inucli pleasure in assuring you, that al- 
though we had marciieil upwards of fifty 
miles before the attack coniineuced, not a 
man ot the infantry had fallen iii the rear ; 
and 1 feel cimviticed, from the eager- 
ness they displayed, tliat if an oiiportuiiity 
had offered, tfiey would Iiave afforded 
me every asslscuiice. 

The behaviour of both officers and men, 
composing tlie deiachment of reformed 
liorse wiili ihc in this affair, exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. There 
was not a single officer who did not dis- 
tinguish himself and they were most gal- 
lantly 3U]»ported by their men. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Evam Daviks, Captain, 
commanding the Reformed Horse, 
Captain George Sydenham, 

Political Agent in lierar, 

Copt/ of (i Dispatch from Colonel Lionel 
Smithy of his HJofcsttfs regiment, 
commanding thtf^ Poona Subsidiary 
force, to Mr, Elpt^lnstonc, tvith thr^ 
inclosures. 

Camp, Giiardooit, April 23, 1817. — > 
Sir, I liave the liigliest satisfaction in 
laying* before you two disj)aldies,. which 
I received late last night from Major H, 
Siiiilli, of the Ist. battalion 14th regiment 
JMadras Native Infiiplry, commanding a 
deiachment of six companies, coinptiscd 
of Hombay and Ma<lras troops, wliicii 
had been sent out from the reserve against 
a large body of horse in the .service of 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, and announcing 
the result of his persevering exertions, in 
completely putting the whole to rout, 
killing and wounding about seventy men, 
making some prisoners, and capturing ?i 
quantity of baggage and arms, and many 
horses. 

I cannot sufficiently praise the excellent 
conduct of Major Smith and his detach- 
ment, and trust their services on this 
occiision may prove acceptable to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General. 

1 have, &c. 

Lionel Smith, Colonel, 
P.S. 1 have the rfurtlier honour tu en- 
close a copy of orders I considered clue to 
the detachment. 

The Hon, M. Elphinstone. L. Smith. 

Camp at Pattre, April \^, 1817, Two 
a, m.— ^ir, as you are already apprised of 
my having marched from camp with a de* 
tachment, consisting of six hua4red rank 
and file, on the evening of the 12tb jQ- 
Btant, in pursuit of a body of horse of* 
^siupicious chiuriicter, wbicb hy rppQit 
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amounted to five thousaiuU 1 pi'ocot'd to 
detail luy movements accordiiiirly. 

After niivrcliirjg tiie greater pan of that 
night, 1 readieil Caiiihergaiuu on the 
Beemah on the nioriiiijg of. the IJtli, 
when 1 forMinately siicreedcd in taiiiug 
into the track ot fugitives, who had taken 
the direction of tlic Ganuiigei* Ghaut, 
cast of Nuggei*. On my arrival at the top 
of the pass, at eight /> oi. on the evening 
of the 15th, 1 found the piiriy liadgoiie 
down it the evening before, and ilu»ugh I 
Tvas not disposed to relax for a inomeiii iix 
the pursuit, yet the diuieiilties i had to 
surniouut, from t’ne extreme bad stale of 
the roads, winding over hills and tlirougli 
stony by-paths, induced me to bait for a 
few hours, to refresh the men, who ap- 
pci'ired much fatigued. At two ft. m. how- 
ever of the 16‘th, I descended the (ilnint, 
and did not reacii the village of Sirsee, 
which lies at the bottom, niitii broad 
day*break ; there I gained inlonnatiou of 
their having struck into the great roail 
to Toka, tliougli I was previously assured 
that they were direciing their course to 
Piclim, on the Godavery, with the in- 
tention of crossing at that place. I hailed 
again at Moa/, on tlu; Toka road, to give 
flic detuchmeiit rest, with adelenuinaiioii 
to make a final eli'ort to overtake tin* 
fugitives, if possible, before they crosseil 
the river: while here, 1 received infor- 
mation of their having again deviated Ironi 
their route, ami gone to (rart'eagaum, 
due west of that place, and tuglit eoss from 
xAloaz; we were again in morion at live 
p. m. i and on my arrival at Garceag.tuin 
J learned that they had halted there the 
night before. Having satisfied myself of 
the correctnes,s «>f this iiiloriuatioii, I 
continued iny route to the w»*.sivvjirtl ; and 
nlthdngh nearly two hours were lost by 
our guides taking the detacliment a wrong 
road, yet 1 conceived that there was still 
a possibility of coming up to the pursued 
before day- break ot the 17tli» In this 
supposition, I am happy to say, 1 was 
not deceived, for at three o'clock I in- 
structed two of my commissioned and 
iioii-coininis.sioued conlidential ollicers to 
enter a village in disguise, who seized 
upon a man, whom 1 afrenvards compel- 
led by threats to conduct us to the 
Mahratta camp, which I luid reason to 
suppose was about four or five milts off. 

During the time we were going this 
distance, I made the necessary arrange- 
meiits for an attack in three divisions, 
by the two in front, consisting of the 
flank companies of the 14th Madras, and 
two companies of the 3d Bombay N. I. 
under Captains Smyth and Deschamps, 
diverging from the head of the column to 
the right anti left on entering the encamp- 
ment, and by dirti*ciing the 3d division, 
two companies of the 2d Bombay N. I. 
under Captain^Spears, to move steadily 
Asiatic JTottrw.-— No. 24?. 


into its centre without breaking, with a 
view to this division becoming a -fioint 
upon which the others i ally in ca-e 

of iieeessily. 

On coming within two miles of tlie 
village of Pattre, the ioie(*s of the en- 
campment were clearly di^eenlil)l^^ upon 
which tlie column moved foiwu -d with a 
hastened step, and ^lortly h-;. tore day- 
light entered the inclosiires of the village. 

It was tlien that we |»lainly peireived 
that the iMahratlaor Pinda. i horse were 
eif Jier nioniited or nunuiting for a march. 
Under these circumstances uo time was 
to be lost; anil being then only a few 
paces as I stipitoseil IVom their (jicijuet, 

1 <li recced Lieiitenant Heacii to give them 
a volley from tlietroni rank of the leading 
division, havin.g previously indeJcNl the 
front ranks only of the leading divisions 
of the :hl and i llh to load. 'I’liis was 
accordingly done, and the column imme- 
diately after rushed forward to the charge. 
The horse tied in all directions, leavii.g 
fifty or .vixty l iilfd and wounded on the 
gnmnd. 1 hey were pursued for some 
distance, wlu u the exliaustcd stateof men, 
and the sea’tered order whieh iliey Were 
inrosarily obliged to assume fi)r a pur- 
snii, indne(*d me lo eoneentraie my little 
fonv ; and 1 was. the more |)(*rsuaded of 
ilie [)io]>iit‘iy of Ibis measure front oltser- 
ving eonsidi rable bodies of bor.se, a|)|>:l- 
rriitly well organised, in commamling 
siiciaiions on our llank.s. This arrange- 
meiir I presiuiK' iitduced tbcm to draw off, 
nor did I deem it right or c^.vpislient to 
eontinne a |)ursiiit altin- a fresli body of 
horse, with infantry jaded and exhansled 
from onr long inarelics, criiiitiinied 'for 
fivesm e* xsive day.? and iiiglits. 

At it n or eleven, tr. lo. we were Cidltd 
to arms by the re a|)j»eara!iee of a body 
of aboal I wo humlivd ueil momiied 
bor.-o, in promiseiions «jri!ei-, who, after 
tiring a f i w slua;. fioiu ri.eir inaleljlocks 
at tiie parly brought out lokcep tliem in 
check, retired. 

I oniiited t(» mention before, that ibis 
iMjdv of burse, ubieli coul.I i»ot have been 
les.> than four thousand, murdered Lieut. 
WaiTC, of the Aladra-s artillery, and his 
sepoy guard, at the v illage of Soonie, on 
the evening of the Kith, a few hours prior 
to my pa.Ving through it; and that they 
pitiinleied all the smaller improteeted vil- 
lages on tlicir route from thesouthward to 
Pat*, re. 

Some baggage, a quantity of tirnis, and 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty horses of dilFerent desci ii»f ious, were 
left on tiie ground ; the grciitest part of 
which were pillaged by the villagers in 
the nciglibourhood during the pursuit, &c. 

1 am happy to arid, that we met with 
no casualties with the exception of one 
iioii-commissioiied officer. of the 2d Bom* 
bay N. 1. wounded. 

'VoL. IV. iTSf 
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Had we not unfortunatidy been led 
put of the route by the guides, as before 
mclitioned, we should in all probability 
have found the enemy less prepared for 
flight, and consequently have been ea- 
.jfliled to give a better account of them; 
as it is, however, I hope you will give 
me credit when 1 assure you, that every 
escertioii was made botli by olficeis and 
men for the public ser\ice; aiid I feci 
great pleasure in having this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to the cheerfulness 
with which they bore the fatigues, and 
the seal and alacrity with which the ofli- 
ders performed their several duties. 

r estimate tlie distance traversed hy 
the detachment, to be about one hundred 
and fifty miles, including the morning it 
marched with the camp ; and during the 
last twenty four hours, it actually marched 
forty-one miles, not including the pur- 
;juit.. 

In concluding, 1 beg you will excuse 
the prolixity of this report, and have the 
honour to remuiti. Sir, your most obe- 
dient servaut, 

H. Smith, Major \Ath Reg. 
com mantling del achui ent. 

Camp ffnonh, ^tpril 19, 1817. — Sir, 
I have the honour to report, that since 
my letter, of yesterday’s dale, 1 received 
information that the body of horse, who 
urerc attacked on the morning of the 1 7th, 
fled ill such haste iuimediately alter that 
aflTair, that they crossed tfje Godavery in 
the direction of Nassiick ; 1 consequently 
deemed any further pursuit of little use, 
and aa'ordingly left Patirc, and arrived 
here yesterday. 

1 have the iionour further to mention, 
that tlie nuoibcr ot killed and wounded 
found on the ground, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patirc, has been ascertained 
to have exceeded seventy ; and presume, 
from the nature of the attack, that many 
of ^thpse who fled must have been wound- 
ed also. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

II. Smith, Mam 14 f A Reg^ 
commanding detachments 
Col. liionel Smith. 

Keetraci from Division Orders by Col. 

Lionel Smithy commanding the Poonah 

Subsidiary Force. 

Camp, near Bound, 2M April, 1817. 
The Comiuaiidiug Oflioer has great satis- 
tactfon ill annoiinciog to the force, the 
successful operations of tlic detachment 
under Major H. Smith, of the 1st batta- 
lion of the 14th Madras Native Infantry, 
which consists of two companies of the 
1st battalion of the 2d Bombay Native 
Ijl^ntry, two companies of the 1st bat- 
fanao of the 3d Bombay Nati\*e Infantry, 
iuid the flank companies of tlie 1st bat- 
talion .of the I4th Madras Native Infantry, 
and wiw^ detached from the Reserve op 
the evgoiog pf the I2th Instant, against 


li body of horse , rated at three or four 
thousand strong, in the service of Trim- 
buckjee Dainglia. 

After four succssive days and nights 
marching, over a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, this detachment, on the 
moriiing of the 17th, earner upon the 
enemy, killed and wounded seventy, 
took several prisoners of consequence,., a 
quantity of arms and baggage, and many 
horses.' 

Col. Smith never troubles the troop# 
with idle praise, he hopes, tliercfore, that 
the sincerity with which he applauds the 
steady perseverance, the cool judgment, 
and military skill of Major Smith upon 
this occasion, and tlie conspicuous exer- 
tions of the oflicers and soldiers under 
him, may prove the more acceptable. 

With equal sincerity, and 4u the name 
of his superiors, he requests tlie Major 
and all the Oflicers and men of his de- 
tachment to receive his very grateful 
thanks. 

The march of these six comptmics at 
this season of the year, will become nie- 
inonible and useful. Its result, both in 
exertions and success, has been truly 
hoiioiii-able, and they have all zealously 
upheld the chai'actcr m the excellent b:it- 
taliutis they bc^loiig to. 

(True et^ract,) 

JI. 'foVEY, Deputy Adjutant General. 

Rjrtract of a Dispatch from Mr. El- 
phimtone to the Governor General, dated 
April 26, 181 7,— Tho bod}' of Trimbuck- 
jee's horse that was pursued by Col. 
Smith, crossed the Necra at u place to 
the south-west of Barrainutty, and. the 
Bccina at (kioinargoiig ; some parties aiul 
many individuals separated from them 
about this place and beyond it, apparently 
with the intention of returning to their 
own country. This reduced the party 
from four tliousatid to three thousanri, 
during the period they were closely pur- 
sued by Midoi' Smith, of the 14th Kegt. 
Madras Native Infantry whom Col. Wil- 
son had dctaclied from the reserve to 
march to the south of the Beenin ; Majqr 
Smith came up with the enemy on tlm 
Paisa, after the admirable march which 
has already been reported to your Excel- 
lency, and beat him up at Pattre, as re- 
counted to your Excellency in the same 
di.spatch. This ocossioneil fresii deser- 
tioiiN to a great extent ; many of the 
fugitives came back to' Poonah; and Uio 
body was now reduced to two thousand. 
Tlii.s body was taken up by Col. Mlhies oU 
tbe Oqdavery, us reported in his. dispatch;* 
of the 19tli^ traasmitteitl to Mr. Adam,' 
and pursued down tiic Rajapoor OtiatiC* 
into Caudeislf, by a detachment of three 
hundred men umter the command = oi"' 
Captain Swayne, of the 13th HegiaUmI ' 
MudfAs Native lufantry ; at>tbie plstofl- 
thef taken;* up^by the; VhiplMHEdm 
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whose own account of his proceeding I south of the Concaii 
have the honour to enclose. He states 
hiiaself to have taken many horses, but 
does not mrntioii any loss on either side. 

DuHng the iKTioti of this pursuit the body 
of freebooters that had been foruiing in 
Candeisli, was defeated by Captain Davies. 

On first receiving autheutic intcliigiruce 
of the comineiiceiiieiit of this puit of the 
insurrection, I suggested to Mr. ilusselt, 
that the reformed horse slioiiid if possible 
he prepared to check it. 'Hie reformed 
horse were then acting against the Naiks 
in l)crar, but orders for iheir reca! wei*e 
immediately transmitted and as promptly 
executed, so that the first divi.sion of 
them arrived on the fi-oiiticr of Caiidhish, 
just as the haiiditii yvere assuming a tan- 
gible form. The gallaut conduct of the 
Nizam's horse, and the conipiote lout 
of the insurgents that eiLsued, have al- 
rcady^beeti reported to your Kxcellency. 

The fugitives from this defeat joiiie<l the 
party from the southward, and shared in 
the losses it met with at the hands of the 
Viiichuokur. 

It ,|it()pears to have been tlic intLutioii of 
botW parties to form a junction, after 
which, by the accounts of the prisoners, 
they were to have come to Pooiiali, but 
probably their pjaii was to have plundered 
the couiitr.*, and to have taken advantage 
of any opening tiiat might afibrd tlicni a 
prospect <if success against any of our 
detachments or their supplies. 

A body of tlic itisurgculs lias long been 
mentioned as having descended into the 
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, tliey have lately 
moved nortli as far as Kooce AshtuUlee, 
and the fear of their approach has occtisi^ 
oned the desertion of the villagt's on the 
Bombay road; two companies of naiivu 
infantry marched from Pooiiah this iiioi u- 
iiig to keep open the coni luuniccit ion. 
J^iVJract of ft Letter from the tluchoohur* 
Ja^eeripr. 

I set off Saturday, at night, in pursuit 
of the troops that iiad come from Maha- 
deo, which aiuotiutcd to two tliou^^and 
horse, and t\vo or three hundred foot : 
they eflected a junniou with the other 
rebels from Giimiaispoor (who had previ- 
ously hecu defeated by the Xi/ani*s troops), 
f came in sight of tlirni at la^t, when 
they immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued for several mss till 1 totally dis- 
persed them and took about five hmidred 
horses: this done I halteil on 'Saturday 
iiioriiiiig at .lauihkTee, and remained there 
all day; on Mtinday £ marched to fiassofir 
and shall move on Tuesday to V^iiiehoor. 
E.vtract from a Dhpatch from the Go- 
vernor in CoiincU of Uomhotj^ to thu 
Secret Committee, dated 2iUh Maff, 
1817. 

'Hie forts of Uyghiir, Slughnr, and 
Pooriuidcr, havchccii placed in possession 
of our troops. 

His Highness the Peisliwa has issued a 
proclaiu ition ft)r the apprehension of 
Triinhuckjcc Dainglia and his adherents. 

♦ A:i OMicei* of the IVmhwa. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Wk know not haw snfticicntly to com- 
mand our feelings, to record an t:vent, 
as melancholy iw it was uiiexiiected ; 
and which has veiled the whole British 
empire in mourning. Every fatnily in 
her metropolis, feels as though it had 
lost a nieiiiber — every individual as though 
he had been bereaved of a relative— 
and the emotions which have already ex- 
tended thcmselve? over the pareiit-cdim- 
try, will not fail to agitate the nio$t dis- 
tant provinces of its vast domiuioiis. At 
the nidmetit when prepar itioiis were ac- 
tually made to- express a nation’s joy — 
Wheh its expectations were so confidently 
raided, that uo one seemed to thihk a 
difAn^rous issue possible — did this thun- 
der-stroke descend, and level with the 
dttsr tfie pyramid of our fondest hopes. 
We Waited to heW the cannon announce 
the birth of a prince— a future heir to 
the gi^tcsC throne upon earth— a new 
link 4 a a dynasty consecrated by the af- 
fbct!0|i8 of a great, a free, .a devoted 
pe<^--«iid 'thO antieipidted sounds came 
charged with death. As In a moment, 
the tide of life and of business stood 


still, dismiy filled every heart, gloom 
elonded every countenance, and before 
tho Imbilimen sofexternnl niouniing spozir 
taneonsly and universally adopted, could 
be Ji?smncd--tlie national grief w.is e.\- 
pressed by a generjil burst of sorrow, so 
deep, so sincere, and so unboiiudcd, as 
to be without parallel in the pages of 
the history of this, or of any other coun- 
try. Wc have wept before, and mourn- 
ed unfciguedly — but on this most afflic- 
tive occ.'isiou, we seem to wtnt those al- 
leviations which have, in the only coiv 
respoiident instances, softened the exens 
of anguish. We have before lost heirs, 
apparent or presumptive, to the throne of 
these kingdoms — in the meridian of life 
— possessed of amiable qualities - but. ne- 
ver under circumstances which involved 
so many, and -such deep, sorrow. ^Oup- 
princess was the child of the countryr— 
our only child — endeared to us by consti- 
tutional principles, by conjugal affections,, 
by intellectual energies, by purity of 
sharacter, by every cittjellcftce of disposi- 
tion — and ‘by winning graces. In the 
morning of her youth — and the full. 
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^i>rillV:-blosson^ of her charms — the uu- 
lUiuly iVost of death fell ujiou her — 
iuid Uie 8UU went down at nooii'duy. 

This calamitous event took place on 
the (3ih of November, at half past two 
ill the inornlnjc, the Princess having been 
delivered at nine o’clock tlie preceding 
evening, after forty hours labour, of a iine, 
but still-borji, male cbiid. 

Piince, Ia‘o|io1iI, the amiable consort of 
onr lair and lamented Princess, remains 
incom-'olable at Claretuunt, the loved 
scLMii* of tlieir donieaiic ' enjoyment ; a 
seat built, we believe, by the celebrated 
Lord Clive, soon after bis return from 
Jinlia. Tliis illiisirioii.s niourm-r, who 
will be ever dear to Hiitisli beai ts, as a 
inoiit c\c'in|i!c*n*v iinsbaiid, refused to f|uit, 
even for a moment, the rpot where the 
llowers of |>aiailise blossnined around 
him, in all the hriuht rolonrs of lnveaoil 
bvauty, uiilil deaili eamc, !il:e ihe hlast 
of the desert, and williered liu in at once, 
tranafortiilng the garden ot delight into 
a deVolate V ildci ness. lie waiehed her 
loved remains until tin; scpnlehro reci-iv- 
eii Iheni fiotn his sight- ami then relurn- 
ed to weep over his bereavement upon 
ibt! jdsiee where he .snstulned il*— onee 
the iiower of eoniiubial hli.s.'i — • now a 
widowed solitude. 


Thus fell the Princess Charlotte, in her 
twenty-second year, by a stroke as un- 
expected as calami tons — wept by a whole 
nation — and leaving behind her a hus- 
band as iiiconsuhtbh; nmler his loss, as 
he was exemplary in his affections — who 
shares w’ith the departed that nnivor^al 
sympathy and sorrow', which, had he 
been les.s excellent than lie is. Would 
have been umliviilcd, and concentrated in 
the grave of ilriiuin's royal and lamented 
child. 

TIic following is the inscription on Her 
Royal llighmss\s Ci>llin. 

llhi* -itm-.p PnniMiii‘*.r LMirirUittae Aiigustur, 
ini Prim ipis. CJrrnnii Anjjusii Fredenci 

I*riiicii»i . V\'ulli:v, Pril tnni.iiuiii Ucjicntis, 

Til Hr Ihii ;tr 

Crt’i n iisque Scn iii.-siini Pi inciiiis Lcopoldi 
laciigii 

rr<'<hrK.i Duris Sa'xnitia:. Marrliionift Misniac 

l.Hiider.ivii Tmirii niaf, Priiicipis Cubiirfeij 

Siulitiids-iisis CM'ri:iiiuiin Itigis Masoscatli, 

M.i.l'et.ni 

Itegiae a .Sarirtioribii» rnnsiliis, N«'liilissimi 

Ordinis Pi ^i^ctdidls tr ntiiuiraiissimi ordiiiis 
Miliiaris de Haliu'it Ec|uili« : 

Ol in Sixi'i die Novt»nil)i i;., Amin Onrniiii 
MDCl CXVII. .«talis si.a* XXII. 

We also subjoin a full account of the 
cereiijony ^ibseivcd at the funeral, as 
published in the London liazette of the 
22d instant. 


I rotn i/ic Lnmfon (htzetto.^ Sufurduffy A’or. 22. — On 'Pno.^sday evening tlie IHth inst. 
at half-past a o’clock, tin* remain.s of lier hue Royal Ilighness the Ih-inecss Charlotte 
Augn.sia and of the Royal infant were privately conveyed fwm Claremont to Windsor, 
t'.<coi tcd*by a detachment of tlie 10th, nr Prince Regent’s own, Royal l-ln.ssars, which 
was relieved at Kghani by a party of the Koval ilorso (luards (Blue), in tlie following 
order: — 

A iiioiitiiing coach, drawn by .^ix horses, in which were the remains of the Royal In- 
fant and the L'ni, at i ended by C’olonel Addciibrooke, Eipieriy to her late ?loyal 
iIigliiK?,ss, and .‘Sir Robert Curdiiier, K. C, B., Aide-dc-C’auip and Equerry to the 
I'riuce Leopold, 

'Phe IIICAR.'^E, drawn by esc lit horses. 

A monrning coach, drawn by sl.x horse.s, eonveyiiig His Serene Highness the Prince 
Ia*ojmj!< 1, atrmulLMl by Uaroii de Liardciihruck, Aide-de-Camp and Equerry, and Dr. 
Stock mail, Physician to his Serene Highness. 

A iiioiiiiiiiig coach, drawn by four horses, conveying Lady John Tliynne, one of the 
Ladies of the Redehainber to tier late Royal Highness ; Mrs. Cauiphell, one of the 
Women of the Redeliamher to Her late Royal Highiie.^s ; and Lady Gaialiiier. 

A inournim' eoaeh, drawn by four lior-ses, conveying Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Cronberg, 
Attendant.s oil Her late Royal Higliuess, and Mrs. Phillips, Mou.sekeeper. 

A mourning eoaeli, drawn by four hor.^es, conveying Dr. Short, Cbaplaiii to H is Serene 
Highne.ss, Hi.s Maje.sty*.s (.jcntleinaii Usher, and two Othcers of the Lord Cbani- 
bcrljiin’s Department. 

tlpoii the arrival of the proces.«iou at Windsor, the first coach, conveying the re- 
mains of the Royal infant and the urn, proceeded direct to St. George’s chapel, where 
the .same were received by the Dean of Windsor andT. 15. Mi\sh, Ksq. of Ihe Lord Cham- 
berkiin’s department, and tlepbsited in the lV>yal vault: the coffin of the ro)al infant 
being borne from the coach to the \ault by four, and the uni by two Veumen of the 
Guard. 'Phe hear.se proceedeil into the front Court of the Lower Lodge, and the body 
was placed under a canopy in the apartment prepared for its reception. 

His Serene Highiies.s was received and conducted to his apartments by Sir George 
Naylcr, Knight, and Hale Young Wortham, E.sq. the King’s Gentleman Usher in 
Waiting, attcmled by the officers ot the lA>rd Chamberlain. 

On VVednesday evening the 19tli instant, soon after 8 o’clock, the remains of her 
late Royal Highnes.s were removed from the Lower Lodge to St. George’s chapel, in 
the following order 

Servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highness and of his Serene Highness, on foot, 

in deep mourning. 
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r/, Servants and Grooms of the Hoyal Family, the Prince Ilegent, and their ^ 

^iHjcstics, oii'foot, in full stale liveries, \vit!i crape hatbands, and ” 

S black gloves, four and four, hearing Hanibeaux. 

^ "J'iie full baiwl of the Hoyal Horse Guards Jiluc. o 

2 Thk Hearse, I? 

jg (Drawn by eight of his Royal Highness the Princ e RegenPs blac k liorses, fully rT 
^ ^ capurisoued, each horse attended by a groom in full state livery. 

His Majesty’s body carriage * 

^ (Drawn by .a full set of his Majesty’s horses, each horse attended by a groom P ^ 
cj in full state livery,) conveying ^ ^ 

llis Serene Highness the Prince Leopold, S 

^ Chief Mourner, ^ 

£1 and c* 

§ Their Royal Highnesses tlte Dukes of Vrrk and Clarence, ^ 

.Suj) porters to the Chief Mon. ;ier. 

The carriages of the Prince Regent, the Royal i'an.ily, and the Prince Leopold, 
each drawn by six Ijorscs, closed the procession. 

Tl»e whole procession from the Lower Lodge to St. George’s Chapel was Hanked by 
the military, every fourth man bearing a flambeau. 

epon arrivar at St. George’-s chapel, the servants, grooms, and hand, filed off 
without the south door. 

At the mUraiicc* the Dean and Canons, attended ly tin? choir, re;:eived the body; 
ami the procession, (which had lieen fortncil under the direction of Sir George 
Nayler, Knt. York Herald, executing this part of the duty on beiialf of Garter), 
being flanked by the Foot tiiuirds, every fourth man bearing a flambeau, moved ilowii 
tlic houtli aile, and up the nave, in the followin'' order : 

Poor Knigiits ot Windsor. 

Pages of their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Augusta, IClizaheth, and Sophia, 
Mr. Harding, Mr. Moore, Mr. Gollop. 

Pages of the Prince Leopold, 

Mr. AinmcrshuhtT, Mr. Pliillips, 

Mr. Lyons, .Mr. Fairbairii, iMr. Hewelt, 

Mr. Heoek, Mr. Bagstcr, 

Mr. •fames .Sims, Mr. Thomas Poole, 

)Mr. Henry Forschutz, Mr. Paul Meehin. 

Pages of His Royal Highness the l)uk(‘ of (ilouccster, 

Mr. Hart, Mr. .1. Moss, 

Mr. ,1. Venables, 


Pages of His Royal Higline.ss the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. Lrliii, Mr. Sams. 

Page.s of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

Mr Rebloiirne, Mr. Blackman. 

Pages of Hi.'i Royal Highnes.s the Duke of Cumberland, 
Mr. Salisburv, Mr. Caspar Perelion, 

Mr. J. Hall', Mr. Paulet. 

Pagc.s of His Royal Highiie.s.s the Duke of Ckarcnce, 

Mr Redwood, Mr. Jemmett, 

Mr. Hutr, Mr. Robinson. 

Pages of His Royal Highiie.ss the Duke of York, 

Mr. Ijtinilcy, Mr. JSilve.stcr, Mr. Gibbon, 

.Mr. Worley, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Frantz, 

.Mr. Goodes, Mr. Shell, Mr. Patte. 

Pages of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, civ. 
Pages of the Back Stair.*«, 

Samuel Wharton, 

Charles Beckt, Benjamin Lucas. 

Pfiges of the I’resciice, 

Jo.seph luce, Thomas Mes.seuger, 

doll II Dobell, George Wedgberrow. 

Pages of the Bed-Chamber, 

Jenkins Srdakling, Jo.«eph Norden, 

Robert Jetiiiiis, Satiiiiel BovvtelJ, 

John Wood, Charles Downes, Esqrs. 

Pages of Her Majesty, 

Christopher Papeiidick, H. F. Grobccker, 

William Duncaii, Daniel Robinson, Esqrs. 

Pages of His Majesty, 

Joseph Bott, .Tohn Clarke, 

Anthony Healey, William Baker 





Dta^ of the Princess 0idff6itte. 

John Bolt, Henry Ckioper, W. Soart» Eiqrs. 

Solicitors of Her late Royal Highness, 

John Smallpiece, Oeiit. ^ 

Apothecaries of Her late Royal Highness, 

Mr. Richard Walker, Mr. E» Brande. 

Surgeons of Her late Royal Highness, 

Mr. Neville, Mr. Hubert KeatC, 

Rector of the Parish of Esher, 

Reverend J. Dagle. 

.Sergeant Surgeons to the King, 

Sir David Puhdas, Bart. Sir Evcr.'ird Home, Bart. 

Physician to the Prince Leopold, 

Christian Stockmar, M. D. 

Physiei.'tns who attended Her hiic Royal Highness, 

John Sims, Al. D« Matthew Baillie, M. D. 

Sir Richard Croft, Bart. M. D. 

C bspTains to Her Royal Highness, and to HisS. H. the Prince ficopold. 

The Rev. Alexander Starkey, Tlie Rev. William Kuper, 

The Uei'. J. Haitimoud, Tlio Ucv, Dr. Short. 

Kqiierry to Her late Royal Highness, 

Lieut. Col. the Hon. Henry Percy. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloci::st.er, 

. Edmund CiiiTt‘y, Ksq. Lieut.-Col. Samuel G. Higgins. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

Captain White, Lieut *001. Count liinsingcn. 

Equerry to His Ibvyal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

H. F. Stephenson, Esq. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumheiiaiid, 

Captain Jones. 

Alajor Frederick Poicn, Col. diaries Watlc Thornton. 

Equerries to His Royal Higtiiicss tlie Duke of Kent, 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Carr, K.C.B. 

Majof-Gcn. James Aloore, Lieiir.-Gen. Frefl. Augustus WothcraiL 
Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 

Ljeat..Col. the Hon. J. .^tunhoiie, Lieiit.-Col. Dalancy Barday. 

Equerries to His Royal Higliiiess the Prince Regent, 

Colonel Seymour, Major-Gen. Sir R. Hussey Vivian, K.C. B. 

Sir William Congreve, Bart. 

Clerk Marshal and First Eipierry, • 

Lieut -General Francis Thomas HammoiuL 


Military Secretary to the Coiiimander-in-Cliief, 

Major-tieii Sir Henry Torrens, K.C. B. 

Quarter Master- General , Adj ut ant- General, 

Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, K. C. B. Sir HiiiTy Calvert, G. C. B. 

Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, viz. 

Solicitor- Gpii. W. Harrison, Esq, Attorney -Gen. W. Draper Best, Ksq. 

Lord Warden of the Stannaries, The F.arl of Yarmouth. 

Chancellor and Keeper of the ttreat Seal, 

John Leach, Esq. 

Cliaiiibcrlaiii to the Great Steward of Scotland, 

Admiral Lopd Viscount Keith, G. C. B. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to the Prince Regent, 

Adn^ Sir George Campbell, K. C. B. LieuL-Gcn. the Hon. Sir Edw. Paget, G. C. B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir 'l\ Hilgi-ove Ttiiner, Knt. Gen. Sir William Keppell, (LC. B, 

Gen. Sir John F. Cradock, G. C. B. Lieut.-Geu. tlie Hon. Kdw. Finch. 

Pursuivants of Arms, 

Port^His, G. F. Beltz, Ksq. 

Rouge Dragon, C. G. Young, Esq. Blueinautlc, F. Martin, Gent. 
Treasurer of the Prince Regent’s Household, . 
t ti; Lord Charles Bentliirk. 


” " Heralds of Arms, 

SQ^er^,. J. Cathrow, Esq. Richmond, J. Hawker, Esq. 

Lodge, Esq. Chester, G. M. J.ieake, Esq. 

' Privy Purse and Private Secretaiy to the Prince RoKent, 
Tlte Right Honourable Sir Benjamin BloomAeid. 

; liords of the Prince RegeuVs Bedchamber, 

Hon. Tjord Amherst, The Right Hon. Lord Graves, 

^l%ll«rl Delawarr, Lord Viscount Lake, 
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Lord James Murray, Lord Viscount Melbourne, 

The Marquess of Headfort, Lord Cliarles Spencer. 

E. Towiishend, Esq. Windsor Herald ; acting for Norroy, King of .\rms. 

'^riie Rt.'Hon. Lord Kllcnboroiigh, 'llie Ht. Hon. Lord Grenvillo, 

The I.ord Bishop of Exeter. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, C.U. 

The Ijord Bishop of Ix>u/lou. 

The iMinisfcr of State of Hanover, and thq Minister of Saxony, 

Count Munster, Baron dc Just. 

The Deputy Earl Marshal, 

Lord Henry T. Howard Molyiieux Howard. 

The Earl of Chichester. 

The Marquess Cornwallis. The Marquess of Salisbuir, K.O< 

His Majesty's Ministers, viz. 

The Right Hon. Charles Batliurst, The Right Hon. W. Wellesley Pole, 

The Right Hon. Geoige ('aiming, Tlic Right Hon. N. Vaiisittart, 

Lord Viscount Sidmoutli, Lord Viscount Melville, 

Lord. Viscount Castlcreagii, K. (L 'I'he Karl of Mnlgrave, 

'I'he Earl of Liverpool, K. G. The Earl Bathur.st, K. G, 

rilie Karl of We.stmorland, K.G. 'J'he Karl of Harrowby, 

Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the CounciL 

The Right Honourable Lord Kltlori, 
lAird High ('haiioellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Choir of Windsor. 

, Canon 3 of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor. 

Captain of tlie yeomen of the Guard, 

The Kart of Macclestieid. 

'1 ht* Groom of I be Stole, r Tlie Lord Steward of His "j The King’s Master 

The Marquess of < ^lajesty’s liousebold, >the Horse, 'I'bc Duke of 
Winchester. (^Thc Marquess of Ctudmondeley, j Montrose, K. B. 

Ualpb Biglatid, Ksq. Norroy, acting for Clarenceiix, King of Anns. 
Supporter, TThe tJoronet of her late Royal H igluicss j Suj)portcr, 

H. Y. (Vorthaui, Ksq. ) borne upon a bhick velvet cushion, ( R. (’bester, Ksq»(5«n- 
oiieof His Maje.sty’s'S by Crtl. Addenbrookc, Kquerr/ to Her j llemau r.sher of the 
Ceutleiucn Cshers. late Royal Highness. J Privy Cliainber. - 

Supporter, J Garte^r Principal KUig of Arms, *) Supporter, 

W. Wood.s, "J Sir I.'sjuic Heard, Knt. iieui ing bis .sceptre, f J. Piiluiaii, Ksq. 
Secrelary to tbcLord r The Lord (.•iiainlKrlaiti of "J The Vice Chaai- 
Cl'amhvrhiin, < his .Ma}e.sty’s Household, > berlaiii, 

J. Calvert, Ksq. L 'I'he Marquis of Hertford, K. G. J Viscount Jocelyn. 
Supporter of the pall, THK BODY, Supporter of the |>a% 

. the Right Honourable Covt?re(l with :i black velvet pall, the Right lloiiourabU 
l. idy KlIciil»oij>ugh. adorm d with eight e-cocln-oiLs of Lady Arden, 

her late Rc»yai H igbne.s.s’.s arin.'^, the 
roHiii carried by ciKbl Veoiiicii of 

Supporter of tlie pall, the Guard, under a canopy of black Supporter of the paW, 

tiie Right Honourable velvet, borue by eight (iciitleimMi the Itfght Honoin able 

Laiiv Grenville. Gshers. Lady Ro.stou. 

liis RoVAI. HUilJNFS.S TIIF. H IS UoYAI. HlOlINBSS 

Till' Dlkk or CI.AUKNCE, CHiEF MOl -liXKll, Tub Duke of Y^iuc, hi 
in a long black eloak. His Skke.ne Hkjiiness^ along black cloak, hi* 

Jiis train borne by Rear The Prince Leopoi.d, in a train boiiie by Lleuie- 
Admiral the Htin. Sir long black cloak, his train nuiit Colonel ArmstiHNix 

Henry Blackwood, Bart. borne by Baron de Harden- and Lieutenant Coiancf 

and the Hon. Courtenay brixrk and Lieut. -Colon el Cooke, A«leM-ilc-Ca«i^ 

Boyl-c. Sir Rob. Gardiner, K.C.B. to His. Royal Migbiiostf, 

Aides-de-Camp and Kquer- 
rres to His Serene Higbni*s.s. 

H. U. H. THE Duke or Sussex, in a long H.R.H. the Duke of Cvmspmasd, 3» 
black cloak. His iraiu borne by Mqjor- a long black cloak. His train b«)riie bj 
General Sir George Toivnshend Walker, General Vysc, Comptroller of the 

G. C\ B. Groom of the Bedchamber, Hou.sehold, and Li<!«teiinnt <iefi«ral 

and Major Perkins Magra, Equerry. to Henry Wyiiyard, (Jioom oi the Bed- 

\ }fi.i Royal Highness. chamber of HU Royal Higbix‘rp. 

HU'Royal Highness the Divxe op GwirESTUR, in a Jong, bbu k cbiak, lir»: train, 
borne by Colonel Dalton, and Lieut. Col. Cotbru, Gio.oius of the BedebamVw of IJo 
Royal HiglmeN. 
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Lady Gardiner. Lady John Tliynno, one of tlic Ladies of the Bedcltambcr of her 
* late Royal liigtiiiess. 

Women of the Bedchamber of Her late Royal llitflmesi. 

Miss Charlotte Cotch, Mis. Caui^;beH. 

His ^^ajesty*s Kstablisbmcnt at Wiudsor, viz. 

Groom of the Stole, the Earl of Winchilsea, K. G. 

Master of the Robes, Rt. Hon. Lord Vernon, Vice Cliambei Iain, Lord aFoIm Thyniip 
Lords of the lledchambcr, ' 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rivers, 'fhe Rt. Hon. Lord Somerville. 

The Right Hon. Lord Arden, The Right Hon. Loiil St. Helen’s, 

•Grooms of the Bedclnunber, 

VT€e*Adin. the Hon. Sir A. K. Legge, The Hon. Robert. Folk Greville, 

K.C.J3. Vice-Adm. Sir H. Neele, Bart. K.C.B. 

Lient.'Gn. Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. 

Clerk Marshal and Fir.st Equerr)’’, General Robert MainuMs. 

Equerries, 

General George Garth, General Francis Etiward Gwynue, 

Lieut. Geu. Sir B. Spencer, G. C. B. Lieut. Gen. W. Cartwright. 

Lieut. Gcu. William Wyiiward. 

Master of the Monschold, BcnjainiuCharlc.sSiephrn.son, E3t|. 

Her M.ajesty’s Establishment at Windsor, viz. 

Master of the Ilorfc, Earl liarcoui t. 

. Treasurer of the Hoiiseliold, Vicc-Cliainberlain, 

Major-General Herbert Taylor, Edward Oisbrowe, lisq. 

Equerries, 

Major-Gen. Hon. Sir Vhl. Stopfor4l, K. C. B. Col. Hon. A P. I’pfon. 

Ladic.s of Her Majesty’s Bedchamber, 

The Countess of llelie.ster. The (Countess of Matftrle.sficid, 

Vi.scountcss Melville. 

Women of Her blajesty’s Bedeluimber, 

The Hon. rs. A. M. Egerlou, Tlie Bight Hou. Lady Uad^^toek, 

’riic Hon. Mis. Courtenay Boyle. 

Gentlcineii Usher.'<. 

George N. V’ineerit, Esq,. diaries Rooke, Tlunnaiik Gore, Esq. 

Ladies at the Hedcliiniiber of their Royal Highut-pscs Jhe ft inecsses. 

Lady Mary Powlett, Lady Mary Taylor, Lady Klizahefb iMoniagu. 
Wcmeii of the Bedchamber of their Royal Higlnieb^ts the Pjiiicchscs, 

Mi.ss Disbrowe, Lady Campbell, Miss Vy:*e, 

Attendants on Her lute Royal Mighness Hie rriiiecris ClsiuloHe. 

Mrs. Crouberg, .Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Phillips, 

Attendants on Her blnje.sty and tlie Priiicc.'^ses. 
irpon entering the choir, the Body was placed on a platform, and the Coroiut mnl 
Cushion laid upon the Coflin. 'riic Chief Mouiuer sat on a eliair p!:ic.'d for II is Se- 
rene Higlincsa ai tile head of tlieCorp.se, and their Royal Hi.ahue.s. e.'*, lii.s Siippm-- 
UTij, on chairs on eitlier aide: the Supporters of the Pail sat in their places near the 
Body, and the Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty’s Noii.^ehohl on a diait* at tiie feet, 
of the Corpse. Tlie Royal Dukes, and the Nidiiliiy, Knights of the Garter, 
occupied their respective Stalls ; and the Ministers of State, OlHcers of the House- 
hold, and others of the proce.s«ioii, were conducted to their respective placc.s. 

The part of the Service before the Interment, and the /nthein^ being performed, 
the Body was de|>o.sitcd in the Royal Vault, i’he Otlice of Burial being concluded, 
afiei' a short ])HU.se, Sir Isaac l ienrd, Knt. Garter Principal King of Arms, proclaimecl 
the style of Her late Royal I li,^l^!le^.M ns follows : 

’THUS it bath pleased Almighty God to take out of this fransirory life, unto his 
Divine Mercy, the late most illustrious Prinews CHARLOTl'E .AUGfJSTA, daugli- 
ttr of His Royal Highnc6.s George PriiK*e of Wales, Regent of tliis United King- 
dom ; Consort of lii.s Serene Highness Leopold Georue Frcdcrlek, Duke of Saxe, 
Margrave of Misiiia, [.landgrave of 'Mmringia, Prince of Cobourgof Saalfehl ; and 
grand-daughter of His Most Exetd lent Majesty George the Tliird, by the Grace of 
God, of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, and honour, and all 
worldly happiness. 

After which. His Serene Highness the Chief Mourner, the Princes of the Blood 
Koyal, the great Officers, Nohility, and others who had compo.sed the procession, 
mired ; having witnessed that every part of this most mournful and afflicting cere-* 
mbny had been conducted witli great regularity, decorum, ami solemnity. 
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JURTHS, MARRIAGKS, and DEATHS. 
HOME i.isr. 

BIUTIls. 

Oct. 99- Mr«, J. A. Twining, of n ion. 

*S1. At Dawlish, the lady of C. Oiai.t, C^q. of a 
son. 

Nov. 8. Lady C. llentick, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. IS. At the Uritish Arnhassailnr's in T*ane, 
Capt. Acton, of ilip Cavalry l.anrcre, son to 
Gt'ii. Acton, and nephew of tlic late Sir John 
Acton, R irt. of Aldenhain, Shropshire, to Char. 
Inite, only daughter of I>r. ('Iiigstun, late of 
Roiiihay. 

Ort, C3. At Greenwich, En lare Wiezell, F.sq. 
Hon. Ea«i India t!ompan\*s serviee, t<i E'.iza, 
young* St daughter of Mnjor (Jen. Remington, 
Knyal Arliiory. 

Nov. 3. ,Al Si. Catherine Cre-e Church, Leaden- 
hall Street, Sf. Joim Sundwith, T.sq. $.iii of the 
late \V. Sundwirii, Esq. of Hotrihay. i<t rratices, 
only dauehier 'if the late Mr. Wliilrow, of Jewry 
Sirei t, Ald^-.ilP. 

— At St. James’s Cluirth. Capt. Pulccnliain, 
R. N. to Caroline, third daughter of Sir Home 
Popham. 

Nov. Ifi. 1. Lieveii, Esq of llnrton Crescfut, to 
Mary, fom ih daughter of the late A. Golditniii, 

17.^ )|l'» Monl.'tke, R. P, Nisbet, E<q. of tlio 
Bengal Civil Service, to (Mursi Atneliii, oul’v 
daughter of ilie laic Maj. 'J'. fluir.cii, vf \Ve>i- 
hall Surrey. 

— . At Fulham, Mr. W. llunnister, srcr.nd «(>n 
I. lluntii'^tHr, Ivsq. nf Ki‘iiniiigti>n, to Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Capt, Puduei, of ilm Kaet 
India C-jinpany** service, 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 11. At Taplow, Louisa Catherine, sceoml 
daughter of the late A. Robarts, E.«q, Jute a 
Director of llu* Kast-Indu (Nunpany, 

I.aiely, ut Paris, Countess Dilmii. roiislri g< nnan 
to Josepliiiie, the tirst wife of HMinipart -, and 
mother to itie la?iv of General Bcitraiicl, now in 
the Island of SI. Helena, 

Ki*v. 15. At his bou'ic in IK voiishir -street, Port. 
Innd-place. in the fijih year of his ai'e, M.ijur 
General Wm. M'Culloc h, of the Hun. Ka$t 
Jnriia Company’s Beneal Anny, 
vJi. RicInM Conyers. Ii<q, in tlie f» 7 ih tear of 
his age, formerly ol Jl.I-nsIev iu V-rkshire, 
and only surviving rupnew of ihr laic Dr. 
Conyers. 

I.OXDON MAUKET.S. 

Tuesday, AVc. 95, IS 17. 
Cotton, — The market coiitiniK-s heavy, on ac- 
vi>vint of ihe season of the year and the i xien-ivc 
arrivals, Tm- letters by the Jiilinnu, Iroin Ren- 
gal, state 'a very considerable quaniity of Colton 
waa destroyed by Hre; the quality generally gowJ; 
so coiisidc<abl« was estimated this lo.ss, ilvat tlis 
prices of Cotton at Calcutta had advanced. 

&'ugar.— ‘The market las' week continued in the 
same heavy Plate ; very litCe business was tlonc| 
tlie prices were witlinnt varialiuii. 

Vojee . — There w. re no public sales of CofT c 
last week; the demand by private cuiitiact was 
laiignid I ibe huldei a still,' however, evince inucli 
firninc.ss. 

5u/(|>et re.— There was a pubic sale of not bags 
brought forward last-week ; the qtialiiv was very 
go id ; the prices were 498. and 493. €a, at which 
we believe itie greater proportion was taken in tor 
tlie prripriftors. 

J?piCfs —There is Utile variation in the prices 
since ttic last sale at the India House; a small 
advjaiicc has been obtained on several parcels of 
Mace and ('loves, and generally the market ap- 
pears lini^vliig. 

UNre.— The demand for Rice continues,— A pub- 
lic sale of 9,780 bags Bengal was brought forward 
' last week ; the wltolc went off freely. 
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IXniA SHIPPING inti:lligen’ce. 

jlrrivult. 

Oct. 94. — Off Salcoiubc, Lady Banks, Waller, 
from Bengal. 

— Penzance, Cyrus, Haggerty, from Bengal. 

— Plymouth, Lord CoUingwn'»d, (Joates, irom 
Madras — Sailed l■(tll April, nnd from the Cape 
liuli July and St. Helena Oth Angu*t. 

— Clyde, Caledonia, (jillic. from IJrngal— Sailed 

dthJnne. ■ .p. 

25. — Off Jh rrv Head, Wellington, Wright, from 
New .Sooth VValos, 

2 f> — Portsiiioutii, Spy, sloop of war, from St, 
Hehiia.— SaiifMj 94 ill August, 

— Cow»s, Wellington, I.yona, fr*>m Ceylon. 

— Livcrp'iiil, Tii!*»n, LocU«Tl>y, fmm iiic Jsle 
of iTaiiee — Argon, Lyoii, Boiiihuy. 

97. Devi, l-f;irriei, De I'l’ystii*, from Bengal. 
— Sailed l:)th May, M.iilr.is 5th June, and st. 
Hetrna ijili ALlgu^t. — tjclina, Stiill, from the 
Cape. 

— Off I ands End. Jan^on, llirks, (lat.avin. 

a!,Waierioo, Monri . Irmii IU‘np.al. railed 
29ili April, and St, ilelena 5ili .\iigiist. — Mnlgravt* 
Cattle. Ualpli, from R oiihay. 

31. — I.iverpixil, M.iry, NV.il, from Bomh.'iy,— 
.<atli (I 11 h Jiiiir, Isle of I'lance 9l>t July, and 
St. Helena IM S- pU tnln r. 

A'oe. 1 1 I oini.iii, Maria, l^’altnii, from flic 
Cape. — Sailed inli August, and St. Helena fith 
September. 

— Port^nuiuth, Loiuloh, transport, fmm the 
L'lc of I-'rante. — Saih.'d ‘:0i!» July, Cape 2f»ili 
August, and .kt. Iklfna9l!>l S.'ptenilifr. 

— I lynu.utl), (ienciid Gridnin, W, alherheRil, 
fro-.n Bot'gal.— .saihil noili .May, and Madras i2ili 
•July. 

12. — Portsiiiiuilh, Alexander, transport, from llic 
Isle of Fiaiie*'. in eoiiip.inv with the London. 

• 3. — Oif Dover, Afuiy, Ford, from the Cape.— 
Saih'd i:uii S ptimber.* 

II. — l’««iis!u*inth, Octan, transport, from the 
kle of IhMmo. — .Sailed 2(>ih July, (.aipe 25th 
AngU'i, and St, Helens 91 st .S* pt.i.-inb<‘r. 

— I.iverpot'l, Mida<«, Hrighani, Innn Bengal.— 
.S;iiled iFth lull**, and Madras 14th July. 

I.S. — Porl'-nn)i|f h, .Sis-Urn, Duiithwaite, from 
the Cape.— Seiii-d 2(>th August, and Si, Helena 
92(1 .Si'pIcinliiT. 

Id. — Downs, ririiri:iiii, Yonrip, from the Cape, 
sailed lOlh Angn?>t. — Ft lends, .Stephenson, from 
the Cape, R.vikd 41 li .SL‘ptcinlH:i, and St, Ilelena 
i«ih Septemh; r. 

— Livnpe. »l, C.landine, Wcliii, from Bengalf 
suiled 12th March, and Beue.ioen uiKh April. •— 
Liverpool, Green, from lteiig.il. 

iti. — Downt, Jnliitiiu, Oiidvie, from Bengal,— 
S.iil((l I.51I1 June, .'tiid Madras Kith July. 

P.issr-npcrs per H:r lii l.— Miss l.ancaster, from 
Bengal* Mr, Wm. Durham. Pnr'-ri ; Dr, Vickery* 
Pai'it ngcr per Waterloo. — Capi. 'I'c-sting, H. N, . 
Pas.scngers pei Lon; C'diingwood. — ( apr. Ross, 
II. M, .4411} regr. Lieut. Siniin, H. M. tiPth tegt. 
(^'ipl. Chiinli. il. .M. iRili Iril.intry; Master Sin* 
clair. Miss Situ lair, .Master Geo. Eagle tun. 

Depn rtures, 

Ort. OB. — From Gravesend, Malta, Linds.'iy, for 
Cape «>f Gotkd Hopt;. 

Aur. 1. From liy-month, the Batavia, Lamb, f< r 
Botanv Bav. 

4. — iTom Gravcspiul, the Cambridge, Touissanti 
for C'ape of »>tMnl Ht>pc. 

<i. — Fn>m Deiil. ihe Mary, for C;ilrntla, 

7. — Frurii Falinoiiiit, il;c LaUv K.irtk-i», for the 
East Indies; Sappho, Hall, tor UoniG.iy. 

19, — From Giavescnd, the Fort WiJliani, Inner, 
for Fort si. (icoigc. 

St.— -From Gravv‘cnd, Lord Wellington, .Hill, 
for India. 

..^1.— From Falinouili, Sappho, Hall, for Bom- 
bay, 

23. — From Portfiinouih, M.iry, for Bengal ; 
Cant bridge, lor iLdhi. . 

— From Grave: Mid, the Corit'AaUis, TlunUcyi 
for Cape of Good Hope, 

Vox- IV. 4 O 
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Cochineal 

...lb. 0 

b 

a 

to 

0 

b 

9 

Coil'cc. Java 

.cwt. b 

b 

0 

.... 

b 

15 

o 

— Clienbon 


11 

0 


4 

Id 

0 



14 






Mocha 

6 

0 

0 



6 

10 

u 

Colton, Surat 

...lb. 0 

I 

8 

— 

0 

1 

5 

— — Extra fine 


1 

6 


0 

1 

8 

— — Bcimal 


0 

11 


0 

1 

1 

— Binirhon 


s 

2 


0 

8 

8 

Drugs, kc. foi Dveing. 







Alues, Epjuica 

• cwt, -S 

0 

0 


10 

0 

O 

AnnUeuds, Star 


7 

0 





Borax, llt'flncd... 


0 

0 

.... 

b 

HI 

0 

— UnrcHiied, or’I 

rincal b 

10 

0 


6 

0 

0 

Caniphiro. unrirtioLd 12 

0 

0 

— 

12' 10 

0 

Caidcinums,Miilalmr..tb 0 

;l 

o 


u 

(5 

U 

Cevlon 


2 

0 


o 

3 

O 

Cassia Buds 

.< wt. I.S 

<i 

0 

— 

I? 

O 

O 

Lignca 

10 

U) 

0 

— 

12 

o 

O 

t'astor Oil 

...!b. 0 

1 

.1 


U 

•1 

O 

t'hina Root 

• cwt. 2 

0 

0 





CocuUis Indiciis.... 


8 

0 


2 

15 

0 

Coluiuho Root 


13 

0 




15 

A 

Dragon’s Blood 


0 

0 



JO 

O 

O 

Ouni Aniuiuniac, lump.. 







— - — Arabic 


U 

0 



6 

0 

A 

— Assuhetida 

7 

0 

0 




|i 

O 

— — Beiijumiii 



10 

0 

— 

r.s 

O 

«» 

— Aniiiii 

.cwt. 8 

y 

o 


lU 

0 

O 

— — Gallmnuin. .. . 








— (vuiiibogiuin . 


0 

0 

— 

I'i 

0 

O 

— Mvrrh 


10 

0 


7 

o 

A 

— - Olibanuin 


b 

0 

— 

K 

o 

A 

Lac Luke 


1 

0 

— 

0 

2 

A 

— — Dyp 

... . 0 

b 

(i 

.i— 

0 

a 

(i 

— .SiudI, Block... 








— SU vt-reJ 








Stick 








Musk, China 

>..OZ. 0 

16 

0 


1 

3 

A 

Nux Vomica 

.cwt. 1 

4 

0 

... 

1 

10 

O 

Oil Cas.sia 

...OZ. 0 

1 

<i 


0 

1 

8 

— Cinnamon .... 


12 

0 

.... 

o 

14 

0 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

<) 





— - Mace 


1 

4 


0 

1 

a 

— Nutmegs 

0 

1 

4 


u 

1 

6 

tlpiuiii 

...1b. 







Kliubarb 


4 

Ci 

— 

0 

II 

(1 

Sal Ammoniac 

.cwt,. b 


0 





Senna 

...lb. 0 

1 

« 

— 

o 

‘2 

ii 

Ttinnerick, Java ... 

.t»Vl. 1 

13 

0 


1 

J6 

0 



/.. 

X. 

tf. 


L 

. s. 

if. 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

1 

3 

0 

to 

I 

5 

O 

Chiiiu 

1 

13 

0 



1 

13 

o 

Zedoary 








Galls, ill Sorts 

15 

A 

0 





Bine 

19 

0 

0 


20 

0 

u 

Indigo, Blue tb. 








— Blue .md Violet 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Puiple and Violrt ... 

0 

8 

6 

— 

0 

<J 

o 

— — Fine Violet 

0 

8 

3 


0 

8 


— Good Diit«» 

0 

7 

9 

— 

o 

a 

3 

— Fine Vi'det & Copper 

0 

7 

Ii 

_ 

o 

s 

o 

— — Good Uitio 

u 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

G 

— - Fine Copper ^ 


7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

G 

Good Ditto 

^0 

7 

0 


0 

7 

.4 

Ordinal y Ditto 

0 

a 

3 

— 

o 

0 

9 

— — Ordinary 

0 

b 

C 

— 

0 

0 

U 

Fine Madias 

0 

(i 

0 


(> 

ti 

6 

Rici* cwt. 

1 

10 

0 


i 

t > 

1, 

•S.itiiowcr cwt. 

s 

I.S 

0 


f) 

to 

0 

.Sago rwt. 

1 

10 

o 

— 

1 

lu 

i; 

Stltpctrc, Kclined cwt. 


f) 

0 





Silk, Keiiual Ski;in lb. 

1 

7 

2 

— 

I 

8 

1 1 

Novi 

1 


0 

— 

2 

3 

1 1 

— — Ditto White 








Chinn 

1 

5 

7 

— 

1 


8 

— Organ/.ine 

-i 

to 

0 

— 

3 

.4 

0 

Spicts, (' 11111.111100 Ih. 

0 

11 

4 

— 

O 

1.4 

i 

— — Clove'S 

o 

3 

‘1 

— 

U 

;5 

8 

Ihiiirbim. 

At *. .* 





u 

1) 


— Nutmegs 

1) 

r* 

1 1 

— 

■ 1 

Q 

1 

— — . Ginger 

2 

.s 

o 


J 

12 

O 

— Pt-pper, C**tu|ia'ny 

() 

A 

y 





— — Privihge .* 

O 

0 

9 





While 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

I 

1 

Sugar, Yellow cwl. 








— — White 








Ilrown 








Tea, Mohea Ih. 

0 

2 

5 

1 — 

u 

o 

G 

...... (!ongou 

o 

o 

10 

— 

0 

3 

U 

— Sonchoitp 

0 

S 

0 


0 

4 

0 

- 

0 

2 

1 1 


0 

9 

4 

Twankay 

0 

3 

f) 

— 

o 

.1 

4 

— Ptkoc 

o 

;i 

1 1 

— 

A 

% 

O 

. Hvton Skin 

0 

2 

n 

— 

0 

4 


— — llyMoi 

o. 

4 

4 

— 

u 

5 

111 

Gunpowder 

o 

h 

4 

— 

0 

7 

U 

TorioiM-'.-hell 

1 

Ui 

0 


2 

O 

A 

Woods, Suunders l(i'd..too 

1 1 

u 

0 

— 

11 

11 

u 


Goods declared for Sale 

OaTufSiiat/f ii JVovembrr—Pro^npt 6 J'ibniar.y* 

Cinnamon — Nunn«*gs — Mace — 
riove»-^Oil or Mace and Nntniei;.“ — IVnper — 
Opium — Talc — Saltpetre — Koemorc Shvils — Sapau 
Wood. 

Prittaie-Tratlf'. and Licensed, — ^apaii Wood — 
£buiiy Wood— Keil Saunders — Rattans — Cliitlits 
— Pastils •— Cowries — Ulinbirb — Tainarnid* — 
Sikklack— Slid lack — Lac j)ye— Mniijtet — Sall- 
peirc~Ginger — Lac Lakc'—Oassia l.ianea— Sago — 
Cassia Buds— Gums Animi. Arabic, Myrrli, S.;nc- 
c», Bciijainin. and Oltbannm — ^Terra JaponU'a— 
AssafoeUda— Nux Voiniva—Galangal— Turmerick 
— Cainpitire^Sal Ammoniac — Cntcli — Cniiuniii 
Seed— Safllowcr — Drag<in*s Blood— Tincal—C‘.r- 
nclians — lilephaiits* Ted h— Mats — Wood iiinatrd 
— Sandal Wood— Rice— Uils— Cardamoms. 

On Friday, M November, 

Banagfl of Passengers, Decayed Stores, tcc, 
which have accumulated in the Company’s Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 3 1st December 1814. 

Om Friday, 88 A’oceiRfrrr—FrompI SO February. 

Xiceosed.— Cotton-wool, 10,766 bales— Cotton- 
yarn, 3S1 bales. 


at the East- India House, 

On Tuesday, 2 Dirember— Prompt 27 lehruary. 
Tea Dolita, :>00,0i)0 lbs. — Congou, Cnrrpol. 
Souchong, and Ptkoe, 4,900,000 — TwanJray, 
1,000.000- Hyson Skin. 100,000— Hyson, 300,000 
Total, iiicUiiling Private-Trade, ti, 300,000 lbs . 

Ofi Thursday, 4 December— Prompt 6 March, 
Licensed.— Uice, S.MIObags, more or less. 

On Wednesday, 10 December— Prompt 6 March. 
Cnmpawy’5,— Nankeen CIi>th, 854,804 pk'ces— - 
Bengal Piece Goods, 823.597 — Coast Goods, 
181,714— Siirnl Goods, 20,7!^9< 

Till' Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoes 
which may be olfercd for sale in December 1817 
and Maicli 1818, will be put up at rates nut lower 
ilian those which arc affixed to the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September I8i7* 
And with respect to such Cullicocs of the Decem- 
ber ami March sales, as may be of deswipiions 
and mark not making part ol' the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, by taxing inrni at 
proportionate rates. — It must Ik; distinctly under- 
si*N)d, that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the t.oinpany’s acconut, 

Ou Monday, 19 January— Prompt 17 Jpi »/. 
Company’s.— Raw Silk, i,822 bales. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges, 

It does not appear, from the latest intelligence the Company** 6 per cent, paper, or ihe Ek« 
which has been received from Bengal, that any cJiargca, since our last repon. 
material variation has taken place in the value of 



Dail^ Prices of Stocks, from the Q6th of October to the 25th of November 1817 - 




E, Ky Stf/ck Broker^ 2, Cornhill, and Lomlard Street, 
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ment. Names referable to none of these circumstances* are not distinguished by any.] 


A. 


Abbot, m. 

96 

Acton, n\. 

645 

Adams, a. 

310 

Adic, A. 

415 

Addison, m. 

209 

Adam, 96, ei. 188 

Agar, pr. 

188 

Agiicw, A. 

314 

Aitklns, d. 

314 

Alves, pr. 

531 

Andre, 

189 

Anstice, m. 

530 

Andrew, d. 

628 

Anbury, pr. 

94 

Aiitrobus, m. 

536 

Arnold* pr. 

94 

.\rmstn)ng 

207, 

310, d. 

311 

Arthur, d. 

532 

Askiii, A. 

532 

Atkinson, A. 

95, 

a. 198, 

534 

Ault 198, 

418 

Augicr, m. 

94 

Avcliiie 

631 

Awes, d. 

B. 

314 

Baldock, A. 

208 

Baillie, A. 31 1, A. 

• 633* 

628 

Bain, A. 

626 

Barnet, u. 101, 

, 626 

Bay ley, m. 4 15 

, 530 

Barber, A. 

94 

Barlow, d. 96, 

209. 

m 

1. 96 

Bannister, m. 

645 

Barrow, A. 

415 

Baynes, m. 

534 

Ball, pr. 

188 

Baker, A. 94 

, pr. 
630 

Barretto,rf.537,627 

Bacon, A. 

532 

Baxter, m. 

425 

Baring 

536 

Balfore, d. 

628 

Barton, pr. 

630 

Balfour, A. 

626 

Bainbridge 

94 

Baumgardt, A. 

94 

Banks, m. 

95 

Bell, A. 192, ^ 

pr. 

531 

Bennet, A. 

626 


lletiois, d. 208 

Jioaiii, !i4 

Realc, </. 

Rost 104, a. 531 
Bentley, pr. fi30 
Benjamin, d. 189, 


207 

Ben tick, h. 045 
Beildy, m. 189 
Beatty 198, 4 IK 
Bierman, m. 631 
Biale 414 

Biile, d. 105 

Bird, A. 94 

Birch, d. 208, pr. 

531 

Blunt, a. 625 
Blake, </. 189, m. 

62K 

Black, m. 631 
Blackwood, tn. 320 
Blundell, pr. 414 
Blumdeld, d. 532 
Blade, 189 

Bony, d. 627 

BoikI, m. 95 

Boyd, d. 189, 101 
Bnye, A. 631 

Boiilderson 103,104 
Borradaile 104 
Borthwick, d. 314 
Bowyoar, m. 189 
Boiirchier, a. 531 
Bristow, A. (i26 
Brady, d. 96 

Broadbrook, cf. 627 
Brewer, pr. 188 
Breiitou, d. 425 
Bnitton, </.3l 1,530 
Bruce 104, n. 531, 
;//. 628 
Bryant, pr. 414 
Brooke 206 


Brown, A. 95, 415, 
pr. 531, d. 627, 
628 

Brownrigg, pr. 310 


Brent, A. 100 
Broughton 207 
Burton, pr. 192 
Budd, A. 314 
Bull, m. 415 

Burk land, m. 628 
Burnett, pr, 531 
Buchan, m. 209 
Bujiny^ d. 95 


Bushby, a. 530 
Burton, d. 96, 189 
Buck, pr. 188,531 
Bunce 189 

Budgeii, hi. 631 
Buttansliaw, pr. 

531 

Biirnhatn, A. 415 
Byeri 207,631 
Bvriic, w. 100 

Cahill, A. 530 
Cabell, d. 311 
Caiman, A. 208 
Campbell, 101, vr. 
206,310, a. 314, 
d. 317, A. 626, d. 


627, d. 628, 630 
Cameron, d. 208 
Canning, A. 189 
Capsoii, d. 97 
Came, m. 100 
Cartwright, />r. 188 
Cardew 103 

Carr, m. I9 i,d. 628 
Casey, u. 188 
Catciiick, d. 96 
C’aveiidisli, A. 189 
Ceariis, m. 208 
Chappette, m. 314 
Cliaiiners 415 
Chastenay, u. 310 
Cliainier, A. 314 
Chater, A. 534 
Charles, d. 94, 96 
Chapman, d. 95 
Chester, A. 415 
Cheap 104 

Cheape 104 

Chamber!, d. 314 
Cherry, <i. 534 

Cliilds, d. 95, 207 
Chick, m, 415 
Christie 189 

Christy, A. 532 


Clarke, 103, J04, 
189, d. 208 
Cleai’cland , pr. 531 
Clerk, 104, tn. 314 


Cock, d. 95 

Cockburn, A. 208, 
d. 628 
Cochrane, A. 1 92 
Colvin, a. 188 
Colinan, d. 208 
Collette, A. 628 


pColliiis, A. 208 

Compton, a. 310 

Connor, A. 98 

Conyers, d. 645 

Conner, m. 628 

Coorady, d. 98 

Coote, €l. 189 

Cook, A. 314 

Cooper, pr. 531 


Cooper, A. 317, pr. 

531, A. 626 
Cooke, pr. 104,1 88, 
A. 314 


Cormick, pr. 

531 

Cornelius, A. 

189 

Cosby, pr. 

531 

Cossigny, d. 

631 

Co w per 

207 

Cox well, d. 

104 

Craig 

414 

Craigie, a. 

188 

Crawford, h. 

94 

Craven, d. 

415 

Crane, iti. 

94 

Crichton, m. 

104 

Croker, it. 

628 

Cross, A. 

95 

Crow, A. 

626 

Cubbou, pr. 

531 

Cumniiiig 

104 

Cunningham, 

m. 

208 

Cuiilifl'e, A. 

95 

Currie 

104 


D. 

Darling, A. 208, d. 

628 

Davidson, 104, pr. 

188, A. 208, 415 
Dampier 101 
Davis 104, 317 
Dawson, A. 98 
Darby, pr. 531 
Duvie.s, A. 415,628, 
»». 626, d. 104 
DaUiel, pr. 531 
Daniel, a. 314, 193 
Dakin 414 

Deare, a. 534 
Delaaongerade, A. 

415 

DeVitre, m. 417 
D'Cruz, A. 94 
De Roza, d. 626 
D'Souza, d. 189. 

626 



B5i 


; ^ Names. 


Do Mcllo, d, 534 
Dent, til. 95 

I)c Morgan, d, 532 
DHiuintual, d, 532 
D’M. Siiiae.s, ;n.20B 
De Frie-s, m. 314 
Do Costa, d. 530 
Oesbarres, d. G27 
Dc Hosario, m. IBO 
/•. 530 

DeLy 4 IK 

Dc lluscbe, tn. 104 
Oiclfson,//.02K,lKy 
Dimes, m. 425 
Diring, f*. 028 

Dias, d. 95 

Dillon, d. 045, 208 
Dick, b. 94, 104 
Dickons, r/. 95 

Dowling, fi. 189 

Downing, a. 98, 594 
Dormer, pr. 531 

Dovetoii, a. 534 

Dowdell 532 

Diuin, hy 020, m. 

620 

Dt^ncan, h. 020,532 
Duvignand, d. 031 
Dudgeon 189 
Dudley 207 

Dundas, pr. 188 

Duir, m. 537 
Dunlon, pr. 188, 

414 

Dnboist, m. 415 
Duckworth, d. 425 
Dunaterville,m. 0;il 
Durell 414 

Dubois, d. 031 

Dehnam, 0. 031 

IlruQjJiiond, m. 

532, a. 314 

K. 

Fagan, b. 104 
Earle, d. 425 

l‘iasterl)rook, d, 90 
Eiistmeiit, pr. 531 
Eaton, m. 189, 198 
Edbill, 317 
Edensor 3 1 7 

Edmonds, b. 94 
Edwards, d. 314, 
pr. 531 
lU-de, d. 530 

Elder, pr. 031 

Elliiigwood, d. 9(i 
Elliot, d. 530 

Fdloy, 1. 415 

Ephraim, b. 020 

Erhanly, d. 020 

Erskiue, d. 027 

Evans 207 

Ewer, a. 020 

F. 

Faare, d. . 90 

Fagan, 1. 208,310 
Faithful^ 6.94,626 


Farts, ‘SP- 


530 

Farrell, a. 


98 

Fcrgussoii, 

a. 

310 

Ferrers, m. 


537 

Ferris, pr. 


188 

Fethfi>tou, 

103 

t pr- 



im 

Ffcely, tn. 


031 

Fitzgerald, 

198 

,418 

Fitzpatrick, 

6. 

189 

Findeii, 


189 

Ftahanit, m 

. 

209 

Fleming, tn. 

94 

Flower, 6. 


95 

Forbes, m. 

189, a. 

r 

134, 

, (i.lO 

Forster, b. ] 

100 

, 020 

l'orrc:stcr. 

a. 

18K 

Ford, 6. 


95 

Frazer, pr 

. 192, a. 

020, m. 

020. b. 



OiCi 

iM-anckliii, 

pr 

. 310 

Frencli, tn 

628 

Fiewman, 

*6. 

95 

Fullerton 


104 

Furlong, m. 

104 


G. 


Gabb, 310,414 
Gabriel, m. 209 
Gardiner, 198 
Gardmi, pr. 310 
Gandry, d. 100 
Gibson, h. 189, d. 

189 

Gibb, 189 

Gill, d. 189, h. 94 
Gilchrist, d. 425 
pr. 631 
Gilbert, 198, pr. 

414 


Gills, d. 028 

Gilmore, d, 90 
(rilmaii, 020 

Glass, 101 


Goad, h. 189, d. 

314, 114 
tioldsmid, in. 537 
Gonsalves, h. 94 
a. 415 


(rooan, m. 95 

(ionlon, 104, 198, 
m. 5!i2, pr. 031 
Gosling 103 

Go van, m. 192 

Go wan, b. 028 

Grabaiii, m. 620 

pr. 631 


Grant, d. 189, pr. 

030, h. 645 
Gray, 104, pr. 531 
Granville, a. 534 
Greenslatle, 198 
Greenstreet, 6. 415 
Grcig, d. 208 
Green way, m. 415 
Green, 6. 189 


Gristock, pr. 192 

Grote, 104 

Guillc, pr. 531 

Gunter, tu. 189 

Gunn, 198 

Gui-nell, d. 208 

Gwatkin, b. 208 

H. 

Haldane, 189 

Haleinaii, /»■.' 531 

Tlalliday, d. 98 


Hall,^A 208»rt.208, 
pr. 310, 411 
Ilamilton, pr. 531, 


033 

Hampton, b. 208 
llanbury, <t. 314 

Hart, b. 417, 532 
Harvay, 94 

Harvey, b. 028 

Harrot. 411 

llarriiigton, tn. 530 
Harris, 6. 95 

Harper, h. 028 

Hare, 189 

Hargrave, m. 95 
Hawkey, d. 95 
Hawkes, pr. 414 
Hawkins, r/. 90 

Hay, d. 028 

Heath, b. I^ll, pr. 

031 

Healy, (/. 027 

Hedges 033 


fJederiek, d. 209 
Hcitland, d. 537 

Henley, pr. 188 

Herbert, pr. 188 
Hervey, d, 90 
Heriot, b. 189 
Hcselridgc, d. 311 
Hewett, m. 189 
Heysbuni, 200 
Hiatt, 310 

Hickey, d, 314 

Higgott, d. 90 

Higgs, d. 031 

Hitchiiigs, (7. 9b 

Hodgson 103 

llodsoii, d. 90 

HodgkinsoujWi. 530 
Houg, a. 310, d. 

320 

Hoggaii, y/t. 208 

Holmes 532 

Home 207 

Hone, r/f 98 

Hollywood, /)?*. 188 
Hoi>le, d. 320 

Horsfurd, d. 529, 
530 

Horsburgli, m. 631 
Hougli, 189 

Hudson, tn. 208, 

425 

Huglics,</.537 6.026 
Hume, </. 311, 414 
d. 416, 


Hunter, 198, pr. 
414, tn. 530, m. 
620, b. 631 
Hunt, d. 311 
llntteman, d. 90 
Hyland, d. 189,207 
J. 

Jackson, 6. 100, /;r. 
310, b. 314 


Jacob, 310 

Jameson, pr. 188 
Jarrelt, b. 314 
Ibbetson, m. 534 
Jeffs, d. 020 

Joremie, 414 

Jeremiah, d. 208 
Jennings, «. 188 

Jenkins, b. 100 
Imlack, 6. 208 

Iinpcy, 6. 415 

Johnson, r/. :\20,pr. 

531, d. 028 
Johns, 6. 209, .320 
John, d, 530 
Jones, pr. 531 


Jones, d. 95, b. 

530, d. 532 
IiTiiie, d. 97, 414 
Irvin, d. 425, 6. 020 
K. 

Keatcfl, 6, 95 

Keating, tn. 314, 
m. 020 
Keblc 189 

Keith, 6. 208 

Kelly, h. 638 
KeinuiU, d. 028 
Keiinedv, pr. 188, 
f/. ;Ul, «. 030 
Kerr, 198, n. 020 
(i. 534 
Kerhy 193, 418 
Kincaid, d. 425 
Kingdom, d. 028 
King, nt. 95 

Kitson, 6. 314, d. 

534 

Klein, d. 90 

Knox, /0-. 311 

Kutzlebcn, 6. ‘i08 
Kynier, d, 027 

Ij. f 

Jatckcrsteeii, b. 620 
Laiiig, d. 90 

Lamii, b. 189,026 
Lancaster, pr. 188 
Lane 104 

Langford, d. 208, 
pr. 531 
Latter, 6. 415 

Law, pr. 188, a. 

310 

Lawrence, 6. 189 

Le Uas, 6. 424 

Lecluitt 94 

Lc Fauchcr, 6. 028 
Leger, a. 98 

Leighton, pr, 630 



Leslie, b. . 628 

Lieveo, f». 645 

Light, d. :iM 
Linares, m. 532 
liindtfsay, pr. 188 
Liiidsay, 103, 18i), 

41.1, y«. 537 
Lewis, f/. 314, </. 

628 

Llewelyn, m, 180 
Lockett, m. 530 
Lockhart 180 
Lodvvick, d, 534 
Logan, d. (i2H 
Long, d. 628 

i^opes 4 1 1 

Lor4L b. 05 

Lowrie, b. 04 
Lowis 101 

Lucas, d. 208 
Lumley, />. 415 

Luiiisdaiiie 207 
Luscoiiibe, d. 425 
liiKshingtoii, prJiHO 
Liisigiiau, tf. 317, 
(f. 531 

Liisoii, oi. 104 
Lyall, d. (;27 
Lyon,/>/-, 5.31 

iiyoiis, b. 208 

M. 

Maclratie, /»-. 531 
Miicati 103, 104 
Maclaclaii, d. 628 
iMardonahi, d. 5,32 
Macleud, 05, pr. 

102, /•. 5,30 
Mack, b. 626 
Macartney 207 
Mackeii/ic, d, 180 
Mackcclmic, />. 628 
Maclarlaiic, d, 5.30 
Macfanpiliar, p/\ 
310 

Maclean 103,101 
Maddocks, m, 200 
Aiuflln, -115 

Maltass, d. ,5.37 
Malkin, m. 95 

Mitliiig, d. 06 

Mai ton, /•, i;i2 

fttalcolin, pr . 531 
Muiuiing, M. 416 
Manners, pr. 531 
Manscl, d. loo 

Mainwaring, d. 06 
Marriott, /•. 5.32, b. 

628 

M.arrell, pr. 531 
Marcas, d. 631 

Marstoii, d. 532 
Martindcli, 6. 626 
Marrootli, m. 532 
Marshall, pr, 1 02 
Maryon, d. 208 

Martin, m. 06, d. 
pr. .531, h. 

626 


Index $ 

Mason, 192, d. 

ei28, </. 628 
Alassey, pr. 531 
Maxwell, «/. 208 

Mayra*, m. 05, ;/i. 

208 

Maynars, d. 06 
I' lay, m. 06 

M ‘Arthur, b, 415 
McKilligaii, d. 628 
M‘L3inl(ick, pa. 

5.36, pr. 630 
McLeod, pr, 188, 
/•. 208 
MeNeil, m. 07 

McNaghtfii, fy.488 

M‘CuIIocli, d. 645 
iM ‘Donnell 108 
Mehlruni 631 
Mellow, m. 415 
Mello, d. 631 
Mondcs, /.. 626 

Mevrae, b. 530 
Meyer, d. 180 
MMlrtyor, 1. 208 

M-innes, a, 631 
Mills, -m. 415 

Milne, pr. 531 
Miller 108, <L5:t7 
Miilingeham 04 
5IiHar 04, d. 628 
Minio, h. 200 

Mi.spcl;u*s, h, 628 

Mi fiord, pr, .531 

Mitchell, b, 626 

Ar‘Leod, pr, 531 

iNJoOat, 207, d. 208 

IVioir, d. 627 

Mollii-n, )u. 314 

Alolcswoi'lli, h. 5:;2 
Aiolle, lyn 
Moloiiy, 10 1,// .3 10 
-Money, /;?. 62f;, /•. 

626 

5Ionia‘oic, 188 

Morris 10.3^ d. 1 80, 
'^.31 tyfu. 415 
AInrtlock, ?//. 425 
Morg.iii, b. 07 

Alonckton, a. 310 
AIuiTi»'>on. pr. .310 
Aloralls, d. 208 
Alorrisoii, ?/». 415 
Al‘I^Iicrson l;/8 
iM ‘3 'age .art, b. 208 
Miillcijger 207 
Alnrr.iy, d. 537 
Mndge, wi. 425 
M‘Vi.car,s, ;/i..314 
Al'Whirter, ;yr..3l0 
Myers, d. iSi) 

N. 

Nation, b. 415 
Nepean, w. tp; 
Newman, pr, 102, 
b. 314 

Ncsbi’j, i, 04 


Niciiolas, W ' 626 
Nisbet, a, 188, m, 
645 

Nixon, d, 06 
Nocolson, pr, 188 
Norm a II 532 
Norris 207 

Nugent, d. 631 
Nyss,m, 415 

t>. 

Oak.-*, b. 05 

O'Connell, b. ^08, 
;514 

O’Connor, d. 5,32 
t>'l>o!inel, pr. 5.31 
O'Dell, pr. .5.31 

Ogilvic, b. 05 

O'Hara, 207, r/.208 
Ulicd(‘n 104 

Ornishy, b. 05 

Oswiihi, a. 625 

(Ishorne 207 

Otto, d. 311 

Oviiiger, d. //.115 
I*. 

I'acks 1 04 

I’agc, 10.3, pr. 18H 
I’akenham, /». 64 5 
l*ahuer, d. 100, m. 

62<) 

Paiiiiell, a. 531 
Parke, A. 05 

Parslow, d. 06 
Parry, d. 21)0 
ParJhy, m, 421, /yy. 

188 

Parks, 104, a. I8y 
Pask<', b, 532 
Pasley, ?;y. loj 
PaliTson, m. 180, 

11 1, A. 626 
i' Ulerf-n!), yyr. .iJO, 
fa. .320 d, 626', 


i-atdi, d. 
Pay, d. 
Pearce 
Peckliaiii 
IVIly 

Penny, a. 
Pender, ■///. 
I’cppin, d. 


6.31 

:»6 

1H!1 

108 

01 

.5.36 

0.5 

.530 


l^Tcival d. .311,414 


lOjlric^ 
JVlcr, 

Petr as, w 
Pctie, pr. 
Phi PI IS, a, 


18!) 
310 
188 
10, A. 
626 
208 


Piniiah, n, 

Pickersgi!!, //r, 188 , 
310 

Pit man, 530 

Playfair, A. 04, IHO 
Plowdcn, A. 626 
i'odniore, b, Oh^pr. 

531 

T^dlock • 207 

Pogsoii, b, 180 


Prtjscott, 96, 
pr, 631 

Prendergast, pr. 

531 

Purnell, pr, 631 
It. 

Raffles, pa. 536 
Ranliiii, d, 314* 
Itandnlpli, b, 208 
Rand, pr. 531 
Huns, r/. 317, 414 
Randall, b. 208 
Rainey r/. 180, 207, 
b, 415 

Uciyrnoiitl 180 

Hoad, m, 100 
Hciule, d. 208 

Heliflli), d. .530 

Heddiiigioii, d. lOO 
Heid, d. 530 

Heilly 207 

Hernn k, pr. 414 

Heevc.s, d. IHO 

Heviiolds, pr. 630, 
5. !14 

Uicketts, a. 310 

Hire, A. 04 

Hicli.arilsciu, b. 04, 
101, p^‘. h3l 
Riddell, pr. 531 

Higordy, d. 627 

Hist, d. 104 

Hobei ls,//. !18, 180, 
m. !J6, 531) 
Hi)l».irls, r/. 61.5 

Rohhiiis, d. 06 

Roiiin.'^on h, .314, 

:'.17 

Rndgri.s, pr. 531 
R(>g<.‘rs, m. 5:U), b. 

!.'l 

Rnss, ■/. Ori, A. 626 
lh»J(*i;n*yer, »/. 1!12 
Rowlaijil, at. 1)5 
Ro/aiin, d, 11;, 

Hide, ti. /.:28 

Hniidall, A. ;»r, 

Hn.'^.'^eli, ///. 05, 

JO I, 200, a. 310. 

.’H 'ij d. fV27 

.S. 

Saekviilc, pr. 3h>, 

317 

Salerne, m. 6.31 

d. 10 1 

Salijioii, pr. !M 

Sal I well, d. 06 

Sandl'onJ, b. 180 

Sand .s, pr. 188, 

310 

.Sandwhli, m. 645 
Sandwicli, a. Oti 

Siirkic.?, fP 1,^0 
.S.itnr, d. 628 
Saniidd-s^ m. 1 80, 
pr.,531, yyy .628 
S-mndersorj, 7, 208 
Savery, m. JO i 
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/l4 

628 


192 

192 


189 

626 

207 

628 

626 

188 

104 

94 

425 

100 


.Sawers» pr» 

Sayer, d. 

Scott, b, 95, 628, 
c/. 96, 628 
Soaley, b. 189 

Setoii, pr. 

Serestre, pr. 
Seymour, m. 208 
Shawe, d, 189 

Shaw, 6. 

Shapland, b, 
Sheppard 
Staefleld, a, 
Sherman, b. 
Sherriff, pr. 

Shore 
Shum, b, 

Slbbald, in. 
Siddons, m. 
Simpson, in. 537, 
626 

Siaaes, b, 626 
Siasmore, pr. 188 
Sirrac, 'm. 626 

Sladen, b, 95, d. 96 
Slade, d. 532 
Slau^ter, t». 415 
Smith, pr, 531, m, 
95, d. 207, 208 
Smoalt, < 1 . 310, m. 

631 

Smyth, a. 188, 5. 

314, m. 626 
Stieyd, tf. 98, m. 

104, pr. 310 
Solmenihac, m. 530 
Spankie 206 
SpHlersley 189 
Spooner, d, 317 
Spottiswoode, b. 

208 

Spry, b. 

Stark, b. 

Starke, a. 
Stackhouse 


97 
415 

98 
.317 


95 ^-, 


Stanley 192, d, 626 


Sttt 

Stanifortb 104 
Steels, rf. 530 
Stevens, d, 208, b, 
536 

Stephenson, b, 95 
Stevenson, b, 96 
Sterling, b. 532 
Stewart, b. 95, d. 
189, m. 189,207, 
534 

Stirling, b, 628 
Stokoe, b, 417 
Stott, b, 05 

Stodard,d.314,628 
Stretteil, pr. 310 
Street, b. 189 
Stracey, d. 626 
Stratton, m. 
Swinton, a, 31^>‘ 
b. 636 

Swiiiden, in. 96 
Syine, pr. 531 

T. 

Taylor, A. 95 
pr. 192, A. 314, 
pr. 414, pr. 531 
A. 626, d. 627. 
Tadman, A. 631 
Temple 104 

Theitusson 104 
Thompson, A. 94 
e/. 96 

Thomas, pr. 414 
A. 415 
Thornton 414 
'Phriepland, m. 209 
Thnillicr, </. 631 

Tickell, K 626 
Tilley, d, 626 
Tod, f/, 311 

Tolfrcy, f/. 08, 198 
Tooiie, m. 424 
To Willey, A. 208 
Travers, in. 537 
Trjiimicr, pr. 531 


qf Names. 

:00,627 Trotter, 104, a. 188 
'frower. A, 626 
Trueman, d. 96 
Tucker, d. 208 
Tullock, A. 532 
Tulloh, A. 530 
'i unney, m. 209 
I'umer, a. 188,414, 
A. 626, A. 628 
Tumour 198 
I'urtle, m. 320 
3'wining, A. 645 
Twickenham, A.208 


415 


314 

96 

537 


96 

94 

208 

415 

198 

189 


Tyler, A, 

U. 

IJhtoff, a, 

Urilla, d. 

Usher, m, 

V. 

Vaiidenbcrg, A. 626 
Venonr, pr, 310 
Viellet, d. 

Vos, A. 

Voyle, A. 

V'ngnon, ni. 

W. 

Wade 

Wallace, A. 

A. 416, A. 631 
Waltais, d. . 208 
Walters, 414,A.626 
Walcot, pr. 188 
Wullarton, m. 320 
Walker, A. 95, wi. 
98, m. 208, d. 
208, in. 626 
Wallich; A. 415, d. 

415 

Ward, A. 

Warden, d. 

Ware, d. 

Watts, A. 

Watson, A. 94, pr. 
414, pr. 531, d. 
^ 532 

Webb, A. 626 


631 

317 

<)26 

626 


Webster, d.95,2([ir 
Wedderbum, tf .534 
Welland, pr. 188 
'Wells 104 

Welsh, A. 95 
Wemyss, A. 626 
Wegueian, A. 94 
Wheeler, d. 98,317 
White, d. 96, d. 
208, d. 311, A. 
626,A.628, d.631 
Whitehtll, A. 631 
Wigzell, m. 645 
Willoughby, 103 
Williamson, d. 209 
d. 537 
Wllcocke, d. 96 
Wilton, a. 94, d. 

627 

Wilkinson, d. 208, 
m. 425, pr. $31 
Wilson, 94,310, w. 

415, A. 626 
Williams, 104, pr. 

531, d. 626 
Wing, in. 104 
Winter, in. 189 
Woodcock, 633 
Wogaii, 207,d. 189 
Woolfe, pr. 531 
Worsley, 104 
Wood, pr. 189,414 
Woodhouse, A. 416 

WrighC, it, 98, III. 

534 

Wronghtoii, 94,l(fc' 
Wyatt, 104, in.532 
W yiiox, d. 532 
Wysc, A. 95, d. 96 

Y. 

Yates, d. 627 
Ycomun, 414, d. 

415 

Young, 103, 104, a. 

188, rt.20r, 114 
Yoiiuge, pr. 531 
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Primed by 

Cox and D«yli>, Great Street; 

LtiiCMuVlim Fields. 








